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ANALECnC  MAGAZINE. 


JULY,  1817. 


Art.  I. — 1.  A  Portraiture  of pomestic  Slavery  in  the  United  States: 
with  Reflection^  on  the  Practicability  of  restoring  the  moral  Rights 
of  the  Slave^  -without  impairing  the  legal  Prvoikge^  of  the  Posses^ 
sor;  and  a  Project  of  a  colonial  Assylum  for  free  Persons  ofCo- 
lour:  including  Memoirs  on  the  interior  TraJ^c  of  Slaves^  and  on 
Kidnapping.  Illustrated  with  Engravings*  By  Jesse  Torret, 
Juxu  Physician,  &c.  Philadelphia.  1817.  8vo.  pp.  94. 

2.  A  brief  View  of  the  actual  Condition  and  Treatment  of  the  Negro 
Slaves,  in  the  British  Colonies;  in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
.  Imperial  Parliament.  By  Captain  Henderson,  late  2d  Batta- 
lion 44th  Regiment,  and  Assistant-Quarter-Master-GeneraL 
London.  1816.  8vo.  pp.  56. 

^  pl^IERI  potest  (says  an  obscure  proser,  whom,  we  suspect.  Dr. 
-*-    Tonrey  and  Captain  Henderson  have  never  come  across), 

*  ut  recte  quis  sentiat,  et  id,  quod  sentit,  polite  eloqui  non  possit* 
^  Sed  mandare  quemquam  litteris  cogitationes  suas,  qui  eas  nee  dis- 

*  ponere,  nee  illustrare  possit,  ncc  delectatione  aliqua  allicere  lec- 
^torem,  honunis  est  intemperanter  abutentis  et  otio,  et  litteris. 

*  Itaque  suos  libros  ipsi  leguot  cum  suis,  nee  auisquam  attingit, 
*'  praeter  eos,  qui  eandem  licentiam  scribendi  sibi  permitti  volunt«' 
All  this  might  have  been  true,  when  Cicero  wrote;  but,  at  pre* 
sent,  a  very  sad  class  of  people  have  *  to  touch'  such  books— -be- 
sides those  who  read  them  throurii  sympathetic  companionship  in 
misery.  The  Reviewers  must  toil  through  them,  whether  they  be 
rightly  arranged,  or  happily  illustrated,  or  afford  him  pleasure  of 
nxj  sort:  and  it  is  not  uie  least  cause  of  our  proverbial  fastidious- 
QCBS,  that  we  are  condemned  to  die  perusal  of  books,  which  con- 
tun  nothing  but  a  repetition  and  see-saw  of  stale  ^cogitations,' 
and  which  have  no  other  effect,  dian  to  rock  all  cme^s  £au:ulties  to 
sleep.  This  is  the  sort  of  book  which  has  been  compiled  by  Dr. 
Jose  Torrey;  a  very  well-intentioned  personage,  who,  most  as- 
soRdly,  has  die  good  of  all  mankind  at  heart,— but  who,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  diink,  has  no  more  right  to  publish  books,  than 
ve  liave  to  administer  cadiardcks.    The  cause  of  humanity  is  not 
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to  be  8erved«  by  scraping  together  a  few  singular  instances  of 
abuse,  in  our  system  of  negro-slavery;  nor  by  stringing,  one  with 
another,  a  parcel  of  quotations,  ^  in  prose,  or  numerous  verse,' 
from  books  which  we  have  thummed  from  our  youth  up*  Leg^s-  • 
lators  must  now  be  shown,  that  abuse  is  general,  before  they  can 
be  excited  to  reformation;  and  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  men 
could  be  much  effected  by  Sterne's  calling  slavery  *a  bitter 
draught,'— or  by  Cowper's  as8ertmg,thathe  'had  rather  wear  the 
chains  himself  than  fasten  them  on  slaves,'— or  by  Dr.  Torrey's 
singing, 

<  Columbia!  Columbia!  to  glory  arise, 
Queen  of  the  world  and  child  of  the  skies. 
Let  thy  *  heroes  heaven-bom  band» 
Who  fought  and  bled  b  freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom's  cause,' 
CeaMC  to  adore  rude  Guinea^ 9  /<it9«.'— -P.  39-40. 

Captain  Henderson  carries  on  these  things  in  a  very  different 
style.  He  is  one  of  those  raw  hands  at  composition,  who  have  an 
idea,  that  good  writing  is  a  deep  and  mysterious  art;  and  he  Is, 
moreover,  so  very  much  afraid,  that  the  language  of  an  Ex-As- 
sistant-Quartcr-Master-General  might  possibly  smell  of  gun-pow- 
der, that  he  is  fain  to  seek  all  manner  of  unused  and  circumlocu- 
tory phraseology.  Any  body  can  say,  for  instance,  that,  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  negroes  ordinarily  go  to  work  at  daylight,  and 
leave  off  at  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon;  but  it  requires  a  person 
of  no  common  powers  and  research  to  tell  us,  that, '  on  some  oc- 
casions, perhaps  not  a  few,  amongst  the  more  industrious  slaves 
in  our  Colonies,  it  may  have  been  observed,  that  the  hour  of  two 
or  three  at  noon  (we  have  been  accustomed  to  think,  that  '  the 
hour  of  two  or  three'  was  somewhat  after  noon)  has  been  the 
point  of  time  at  which  their  labours  for  the  day  have  terminated. 
It  will  be  understood  that  daylight  is  the  ordinary  commencement 
of  them.'  To  such  lowly  writers  as  we  are,  also,  there  appears  to 
be  no  great  mystery  in  expressing  one's  dissent  to  a  proposition; 
whereas  an  author  like  Captain  Henderson  can  never  stop  short  of 
enunciating,  with  due  solemnity,  that,  'with  regard  to  this  or  that 
position,  he  holds  no  hesitation  in  at  once  offering  a  negative.' 
Scak  and  share  are  two  great  words  with  our  Captain;  and  he  con- 
trives to  get  them  in  somewhere  in  almost  every  paragraph — whe- 
ther they  be  appropriate  or  not.  He  says,  for  example,  that  the 
West  Indian  planters  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  bringing  up  of 
their  negroes,  as  the  English  manufacturers  do  to  that  of  their  ap- 
prentices; *  though,'  continueth  he,  *  I  hold  (hold^  by  the  way,  is 
another  of  his  favourite  words)  I  hold  both  as  being  entirely  with- 
out excuse,  for  so  thorough  a  share  of  indifference  towards  a  mat- 
ter of  such  deep  importance.'  Again — ^  As  connected  with  the 
above  (says  he)  it  may  not  be  altogether  apart  from  my  subject, 
should  I  say  something,  in  a  concise  way,  before  I  conclude,  of 
the  master;  a  rank,  from  the  intimate  connexion  I  have  held  with 
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mny  of  our  setdements  abroad  that  has  occasicHially  called  for  a 
zhare  of  my  regard.'  This  is  the  way,  in  which  the  Captain  mar* 
shals  his  sentences.  Every  thing  is  involved,  or  evolved,  with  the 
greatest  solemni^;  and  paragraph  after  paragraph  wheels  into  his 
pages,  with  all  imaginable  pomp  and  circumstance.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  effect  of  the  discipline  in  *  the  2d  battalion  44th  reg^ment*^ 
Every  thing  must  be  precise  and  explanatory;  and  if,  for  instance,  he 
has  occasion  to  use  the  word  hospitaiy  he  adds  the  definition,  ^  or 
^ck^house^  lest,  peradventure,  his  readers  should  have  to  consult 
a  dictionary*  These,  and  a  variety  of  other  pleasant  things,  which 
we  cannot  spare  room  to  detail,  have  amused  us  in  the  perusal  of 
the  Brief  View*  The  Captain  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  his  pam- 
phlet is  no  small  achievement;  and  he  is  very  evidendy  afraid,  that 
some  of  his  *  ungracious'  pages — ^though  there  is  nothing  but  the 
most  impurturbable  good  humour  throughout  the  performance- 
should,  by  some  misconstruction,  be  displeasing  to  his  friends; 
*  rather  than  give  offence  to  whom,  (says  he\  I  would  cheerfully 
expunge  this  or  any  higher  effect  of  my  pen:' — for,  as  an  edifying 
piece  of  bibliography,  we  learn,  in  divers  places,  that  this  pam- 
phlet is,  by  no  means,  the  only  ^  effeci^  which  Captain  Henderson's 
pen  has  produced. 

In  short,  we  have  chosen  to  place  these  two  tide-pages  at  the 
head  of  this  article, — ^not  because  eidier  of  the  publications  open 
any  new  views,  or  disclose  many  new  facts,  on  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate, — but  because  they  are  the  latest  American  and  Eng- 
lish treatises,  which  pretend  to  develop  the  system  of  negro-slave- 
ry, as  it  exbts  in  the  respective  dominions  of  the  only  two  Powers, 
who  are  taking  measures  for  its  progressive  amelioration  and  final 
abolishment.  There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  pamphlets,  which 
the  discussion  has  called  forth,  in  Great  Britain;  where,  owing 
chiefly  to  a  corporation  of  active  philanthropists,  the  question  has, 
more  constandy  than  anywhere  else,  been  kept  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  it  has  alternately  em? 
ployed  the  tongues  and  the  pens  of  her  ablest  speakers  and  writers; 
and,  on  no  subject,  perhaps,  has  eloquence  and  logic  together  dis- 
played their  powers  to  more  advantage,  or  with  greater  success. 
We  have  the  presumption  to  think,  nevertheless,  that  neither  the^ 
q)eakers,  nor  these  writers,  have  gone  righdy  to  work  in  the  dis- 
cussion; and  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  before  we  get  through  this 
article,  that,  unless  they  strike  into  a  different  course,  from  that 
which  they  have  heretofore  pursued,  they  will  not  be  able,  ton- 
sistendy  with  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  to  go  one  step 
Cuther,  in  the  great  work  of  abolishing  negro-slavery.  It  has  all 
along  been  taken  for  granted,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  that 
negroes  can  be  lawfuUy  held  in  bondage;  and  that,  in  truth,  they 
are  as  much  the  property  of  their  masters,  as  horses,  oxen,  or  any 
odier  beasts  of  burthen.  Declaimers  abundandy  inform  us,  to  be 
sure,  that  Africans  are  human  beings,  and  must,  therefore,  be  in* 
tided  to  the  rights  of  man;  but  such  vague  sort  of  reasoning  seldom 
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produces  die  requisite  coimction,^-aiid  k,  indeed,  most  effectmBy 
counteracted,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ezpresrions,  which  in- 
volve an  admission  of  the  contrary.  We  have  never  seen  it  plainly 
denied,  diat  a  planter  has  anv  nght,  either  in  reason,  or  m  law^ 
to  the  beings,  wtiom  he  caBs  his  slaves;  or,  that,  in  odier  words, 
he  can  legsdly  cbdm  a  property  of  any  kind,  either  in  their  per- 
sons,-or  in  their  services*  This,  however,  we  undertake  to  deny, 
and  shall  undertake  to  dbprove.  Nay  more^— we  will  nndertidce 
to  show,  that  the  promulgation  of  such  a  doctrine  need  not  be 
attended  with  the  slightest  danger  to  any  of  die  parties,  whose  in- 
terest it  seems  so  immediately  to  jeopardize* 

There  is  no  imaginable  absiu^ty,  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  has  not,  first  or  last,  been  resorted  to,  by  those  who  advo* 
cate  the  slavery  of  negroes*  Even  the  ironical  and  ludicrous  ar- 
guments, by  which  Baron  Montesquieu  said  he  would  vindicate 
the  system, — such  as,  that  *  these  creatures  (B.  xv.  c*  5.)  are  all 
over  black,  and  with  such  a  flat  nose,  that  Uiey  can  scarcely  be 
pitied,'  and  that  *  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  God,  who  is  a 
wise  Being,  should  place  a  soul,  especially  a  good  soul,  in  such  a 
black  ugly  body'— have,  with  little  mutation,  been  seriously  and 
earnestly  alleged,  in  favour  of  the  practice,  by  some  of  his  late 
countrymen*  We  c^pnot  be  expected  to  go  dirough  with  a  refu- 
tation of  such  abominable  nonsense  as  this*  There  are  certain 
other  plausible  considerations,  however,  which  have  been  con- 
stantly repeated,  from  the  time  of  Justinian;  and  which,  though,  in 
our  opinion,  completely  refuted  by  the  President  Montesquieu, 
are  still  brought  forward  by  the  anti-abolitionists,  and  passed  by, 
in  silence,  by  their  opposers*  This  latter  circumstance  has  sur- 
prised us  the  more,  because  the  reasoning  of  the  President,  by  be- 
mg  translated  into  Judge  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  (B*  I*  c.  14.), 
was  furnished  to  the  hand  of  every  Englbhman,  who  pretends  to 
have  the  least  knowledge  of  his  boasted  Constitution*  And  this 
circumstance,  too,  must  be  our  apology  for  introducing,  here,  a 
passage  from  the  most  elementary  and  the  most  common  of  all 
works  upon  law*  We  prefer  the  Judge's  translation,  both  because 
it  is  more  concise  than  the  original,  and  because,  by  being  adopted 
in  his  vtgenti  annorum  lucubrationes^  it  has  become  a  portion  of 
the  English  law*    *  The  three  origins  of  slavery,  assigned  by  Jus- 

*  tinian,  (says  he),  are  all  of  them  built  upon  false  foundations* 

*  As,  first,  slavery  is  held  to  arise  Jure  gentium^  from  a  state  of 
^  captivity  in  war;  whence  slaves  are  called  mancipiay  qtum  numu 
^  paptu    The  conqueror,  say  the  civilians,  had  a  rig^t  to  the  life 

*  of  his  captive;  and,  having  spared  that,  has  a  right  to  deal  with 

*  him  as  he  pleases*  But  it  is  an  untrue  position,  when  taken 
^  generally,  uiat  by  the  law  of  nature  or  nations,  a  man  may  kill 
^  his  enemy:  he  has  only  a  right  to  kill  him,  in  particular  cases;  in 
<  cases  of  absolute  necessity,*  for  self-defence;  and  it  is  plain  this 
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*  *  All  natmi  (a  few  Cannibals  excepted,  a  striking  fact  adduced  by  Montes- 
iea^  ooncur  in  oetestmg  the  murdering  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood.'  B.  xr.  c.  2. 
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^dbsolute  neceflsity  did  not  subsist,  since  the  victor  did  not  ActuaHf 
^kfll  him*  War  is  justifiable  only  on  principles  of  self-presenra- 
^tion;  and  Aercforc  it  gives  no  other  right  over  prisoners  but 
^merely  to  disable  diem  from  doing  harm  to  us,  by  confining  their 
^persons;  much  fcas  can  it  give  a  right  to  kill,  torture,  abuse, 
^plunder,  or  eve&to  enslave,  an  enemy,  when  the  war  is  over, 
^mnce  dierefore  the  right  of  making'  slaves  by  captivity  depends 

*  on  a  supposed  right  of  slaughter,  that  foundation  failing,  the 
^eonsequence  drawn  from  it  mast  fail  likewise.  But,  secondly,  it 
*i8  said  Aat  slavery  may  begin  Jure  chili;  when  one  man  sells 
^Umself  to  another.  This,  if  only  meant  of  contracts  to  serve  or 
*work  for  another,  is  very  just:  but  when  applied  to  strict  slavery, 

*  (in  a  sense  of  the  laws  oi  old  Rome  or  modem  Barbary,  or  ^  at 

*  present  in  wtr  cohnies^  adds  Montesquieu,  ut  sup.)  is  impossible. 
*'  Every  sale  implies  a  price,  a  quid  pro  quo^  an  equivalent  given 
^to  the  seller  in  lieu  of  what  he  transfers  to  the  buyer:  but  what 
'  equivalent  can  he  give  for  life,  and  liberty,  both  of  which  (in  ab- 

*  solutb  slavery)  are  held  to  be  in  the  master's  disposal?  His  pro- 

*  pertfrabo,  the  very  price  he  scorns  to  receive,  devolves  ipso  facto 
^  to  lus  master,  the  instant  he  becomes  his  slave.     In  this  case 

*  therefore  the  buyer  gives  nothing,  and  the  seller  receives  nothing: 

*  of  what  validity  then  can  a  sale  be,  which  distroys  the  very  prin- 

*  pie  upon  which  sales  are  founded?  Lastly,  we  are  told,  that  be- 

*  sides  these  two  ways  by  which  slaves ^t/nf,  or  are  acquired,  they 

*  may  also  be  hereditary:  scrvi  nascuntur;  the  children  of  acquired 

*  slaves  are  jure  naturce^  by  a  negative  kind  of  birdiright,  slaves 

*  also.     But  this,  being  built  on  the  two  former  rights,  must  fall 

*  together  with  them.  If  neither  captivity,  nor  the  sale  of  one's 
^self,  can  by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason  reduce  the  parent  of 

*  slavery,  much  less  can  they  reduce  the  ofispring.'  We  can  add 
nothing  to  this  unanswerable  argument, — except,  that  these  three 
origins  of  slavery  are  the  very  ones,  which  the  antiabolitionists 
have  continued  to  alledge,  ever  since  the  discussion  commenced,. 
and  which,  we  venture  to  say,  a  planter  would  now  adduce,  if  he 
were  told  there  could  be  no  possible  foundation  of  his  right  to  the 
beings,  whom  he  denominates  slaves.  He  might,  indeed,  be  in- 
duced to  tell  us,  that,  though  he  has  no  right  to  their  persons; 
yet  he  has  to  their  services; — but  could  it  escape  him,  that  a  right 
to  services  can  only  be  founded  upon  a  contract — upon  an  exchange 
of  equivalents?  And  that, — ^laying  aside  the  deprivation  of  liberty, 
which  is  itself  above  all  price, — it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend, 
that  a  negro  ever  became  a  slave,  by  the  voluntary  barter  of  his 
own  services?  In  fine,  we  do  not  see,  that,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  law,  there  is  a  possibility  of  one  human  being's 
making  out  his  right  to  the  person  or  services  of  another. 

And  there  are  other  considerations,  more  particularly  connect- 
ed with  the  English  law,  which  led  us  to  precisely  the  same 
conclusion.  En^and  has  completely  turned  the  tables  upon  Af- 
rica.   There  was  a  time,  whep  the  English,  of  both  sexes,  were 
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not  only  exposed  to  sale  in  aU  the  markets  of  Europe,— but  trans- 
ported and  sold  in  Africa.*  Between  the  fifth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, indeed,  it  would  have  been  no  abuse  of  language  to  6all  a 
great  part  of  Englishmen  beasts  of  burthen.  Our  word  tea$n^ 
Siough  derived  from  the  original  Saxon,  which  signified  children^ 
came  nevertheless  by  its  present  meaning,  from  b^ing  applied  to 
skves-.f — slaves  were,  at  the  time  we  speak  of^  ranked  with  cat- 
tie  of  all  kinds,  under  the  general  denomination  of  kotng  monetf,'^. 
and,  when  Dr.  Henry  tells  us,  that,  ^  for  some  time  after  the  set- 
^  dement  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  their  slaves  were  in  the  same 

*  circumstances  with  their  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,  except 

*  that  it  was  not  ftishionable  to  kiU  and  eat  them,'$  did  he  mean 
to  insinuate,  that^  with  regard  to  the  latter  peculiarity,  *  their 
slaves'  were  any  better  off  than  ^  their  horses?'  Indeed,  we  sus« 
pect  the  only  distinction,  at  tiiat  period,  between  a  master's  van- 
ous  kinds  of  stock,  was,  that  his  horses  and  homed  cattie  walked 
on  four  legs;  whereas,  we  have  no  sufficient  authority  for  believ- 
ing, that  the  human  cattie  used  any  more  than  two.  Nothing  is 
clearer,  at  any  rate,  than  that  the  laws  made  no  sort  of  distinction. 
It  is  expressly  stated,  in  the  Leges  Wallicae,  ^  that  a  master  hath 
^  the  same  ri^t  to  his  slaves  as  to  his  cattie.'  ^  Slaves  were  not 
^  supposed  to  have  a^  family  or  relations,  who  sustained  any  loss 

*  by  their  death;  and  therefore,  when  one  of  them  was  killed  by 
*his  master,  no  mulct  was  paid;  because  the  master  was  supposed 
^  to  be  the  only  looser;  when  slain  by  another  his  price  or  manbote 
^  was  psdd  to  his  master.'|| 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  these  gothic  laws,  every  individual  in  the  community  was  as 
much  a  beast,  as  a  slave,  or  a  horse;  the  only  distinction  between 
different  men  consisting  chiefly  in  the  price  put  upon  their  respective 
heads.  Life — liberty — every  thing,  in  short,  was  considered  as 
property,  and  estimated  in  pounds  and  shillings.  By  the  laws  of 
the  Angles,  for  instance,  you  might  kill  the  king  for  ISOOL;  a 
prince,  for  half  as  much;  a  bishop,  or  an  alderman,  for  300/.;  a 
sheriff,  for  150/;  a  thane,  or  clergyman,  for  75L;  and  a«eorl  for 
about  10/.^     The  6th  law  of  Ethelbert  is,  '  Let  him  that  killetb 

*  a  freeman  p^y  fifty  shillings  to  the  King^br  his  has  of  a  subject/ 
tiie  20th,  *  But  if  a  man  be  killed,  let  the  murderer  compensate 

*  his  death  with  twenty  shillings;'  the  21st, '  If  a  man  kill  another, 

*  be  the  ordinary  mulct  of  an  hundred  shillings  imposed  upon 
^him;'  and  the  31st,  ^  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  make  compen- 
^  sation,  according  to  the  true  valuation,  in  current  money.'  Nor 
was  life  alone  considered  as  so  much  property.  Every,  limb  of 
the  body,  even  to  the  teeth  and  nails,  had  a  definite  price  fixed 
upon  it;  and,  what  we  remark  more  for  its  singularity,  than  for 

*  Hen.  Hist  Qto.  Ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  480.  fid.  ib.  p.  579. 

tld.ib.p.484.  H^-ib-P-S^  I  Id.  ib.  p.  229. 

IT  Home's  Hist  Vd.  L  p.  163.  Pfail.  £d. 
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itt  direct  referoice  to  die  subject,  there  was  a  sort  of  tacit  com- 
pact between  all  the  European  nations,  that,  if  a  man  was  maimed, 
m  trairelling  abroad,  the  part  injured  should  go  for  what  it  was 
valued  at,  in  his  own  country.  Accordingly,  ^  die  nose  of  a  Span* 
*'  iard,  for  example,  (we  use  die  words  of  Dr.  Henry)  was  perfecdy 
*safe  in  England,  because  it  was  valued  at  13  marks;  but  the  nose 

*  of  an  Englishman  run  a  great  risk  in  Spain,  because  it  was 
^valued  only  at  12s.     An  Englishman,'  furthermore,  *  might  have 

*  broken  a  Wekhman's  head  for  a  mere  trifle,  but  few  Welchmen 
^  could  afford  to  -return  the  complement*'  Even  a  wife  was  con- 
sidered as  mere  property;  and  every  marriage  contract  was  a 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  By  Ethelbert's  76th  law,  ^  if  a  man 
^bought  a  maid,  she  stood  for  bought,  if  there  were  no  fraud  in 

*  the  bargain;  but  if  there  were,  she  was  to  be  returned  and  the 
^purchaser's  money  restored  to  him;'  and  the  same  King's  32d 
law  was,  that,  ^  if  a  freeman  lie  with  a  freeman's  wife,  let  him 

*  make  amends  for  his  crime,  by  buying  another  wife  for  the  in- 
jured psurty.'  Indeed,  it  was  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  through 
all  the  middle  ages,  *  that  there  was  no  crime  which  mig^t  not  be 
^  expiated  with  money;'  and,  as  long  as  every  thing  was  thought 
to  have  been  made  for  this  world  only,  we  know  not  that  the 
maxim  can  be  considered  as  any  very  great  absurdity.  But  the 
progress  of  reason,  and,  more  dian  sdl,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, purified,  by  degrees,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  jurisprudence. 
The  ligjbt  struck  first,  of  course,  upon  the  summit  of  society;  and 
it  was  a  ^considerable  period  before  it  reached  to  the  base.  The 
King  and  Barons  were  first  emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  hav- 
ing a  price  upon  their  heads;  and,  by  a  succession  of  ameliorating 
enactments,  even  the  lowest  order  of  bondmen  were  ultimately 
liberated.  The  leading  doctrine  of  Christianity— that  the  soul  is 
immortal — did  more  than  any  thing  else,  in  placing  the  life  of 
man  beyond  any  estimate  of  money,  or  merchandize.  It  drew  a 
lm)ad  line  of  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body;  and  set 
man  at  an  immeasurable  height  abovQ  the  beasts  that  perish.  By 
the  pro^ssive  melioration  of  the  EngUsh  law,  he  has  left 
behind  him  all  the  animals,  with  which  he  was  once  ranked;  and, 
thou^  it  is  now  felony  to  kill  or  to  traffic  in  human  beings,  oiu: 
poor  oxen  and  horses  may  still  be  slaughtered  or  sold,  with  the 
greatest  impunity.  From  these  considerations  it  is  sufficiendy 
manifest,  we  think,  that,  according  to  the  present  spirit  of  English 
law,  man  is  utterly  beyond  all  price,— and  that,  consequendy,  no 
ODe  human  being  can  be  the  property  of  another. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  English  Constitution,  indeed,  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems,  in  a  measure,  to  disprove  our  conclusion.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  we  confess,  that,  to  one  who  looks  only  at 
the  penal  code  of  Great  Britain,  her  laws  would  seem  to  hold  the 
life  of  man  in  no  very  extravagant  estimation.  But  the  fact  is  by 
no  means  conclusive  against  our  reasoning;  and  a  slight  historicsd 
review  of  the  subject  will  abundantly  show,  we  apprehend,  that  the 
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objtctioii  cannot  have  dte  letst  wei;^  in  the  nunds  of  those,  wfa» 
hreathe  the  spirit  of  the  nmeteenth  centuiy*  At  iirst,  the  whok 
system  of  the  Britons  was,  without  doubt,  as  sanguinary  as  that  of 
all  other  savage  nations.  By  some  means  or  other,  however,  it 
became  inordinately  lenient  about  the  fifth  century;  insomuch, 
that  crimes  of  every  sort  were  expiated  by  pecuniary  compensa- 
tixm.  Every  thing,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  subjected  to  a 
*  valuation  in  current  money;'  md,  amon^  die  rest,  a  sign  of 
equality  was  established  between  the  lives  of  men  and  a  certadn 
number  of  pounds  and  shillings.  In  the  toidi  century,  it  began 
to  be  discovered,  diat  these  laws  were  most  dangerously  ineffectual; 
and  measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  make  them  more  severe 
and  preventive.  Reformation  went  on;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  system  was  completely  reversed;  sb,  diat,  while  formeriy 
a  man  might  slay  his  neighbour  for  20«.,  he  was  now  slain  him- 
self, for  purloining  a  great  deal  less  amount.  The  same  princiide, 
however,  was  still  at  die  bottom  of  the  scheme,-*-that  of  consloer- 
ing  men  in  the  degrading  light  of  things  that  could  have  a  price. 
The  {M'ogress  of  religion  and  of  reason^  as  we  endeavoured  to  prove 
before,  has  completely  subverted  diis  barbarous  doctrine; — so  that, 
in  fact,  the  penal  code  of  England  has  utterly  outgrown  the  reason 
of  its  foundation;^U8t  as  the  depreciation  of  money  has  de- 
stroyed the  reason  for  giving  the  right  of  sufferage  to  such  as 
had  a  freehold  of  40^.  yearly  value;-- a  sum  which  was  fixed 
upon,  as  aH  know,  because  no  individual  could  be  considered  as 
independent,^  with  a  less  income, — but  which,  according  to  the 
present  value  of  money,  can  no  more  be  the  measure  of  a  man's 
mdependence,  than  \s.  could,  at  its  original  institution.  The 
penal  code  of  Great  Britain  is  a  part  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Gothic  constitutions;  and  ought  to  have  passed  away,  with  the 
other  parts  of  that  system*  If  the  old  methbds  of  estimating  tes* 
timony  had  been  retained,— if,  in  other  words,  the  ordeal  and  the 
corsned  were  still  resorted  to,  and  if  the  credibility  of  a  person, 
•  under  oath,  continued  to  be  rated  according  to  his  price  oi^  man- 
botcy — there  would  be  some  shadow  of  excuse,  for  preserving  the 
ancient  measure  of  punishment.  But  those  other  parts  have  been 
gone,  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  hardly  runneth  to  the 
contrary;  and  we  consider  it  as  a  standing  reproach  to  the  boasted 
excellence  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  this  remnant  did  not 
go  along  with  them.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  what  all  empha- 
tically consider  as  the  fondamental  doctrine  of  the  nadonal  religion; 
and,  while  England  is  taking  every  pains  to  translate  the  Bible  in 
every  language,  and  to  place  it  in  every  hand,  she  obstinately 
adheres  to  a  code  of  jurisprudence,  which  disavows  the  most  in- 
valuable of  all  its  principles.  This  principle  has  pervaded  the 
other  parts  of  her  ccmstitution;  and  we  hope,  ere  long,  we  mav 
be  aUe  to  say  without  the  slightest  qualification,  that  no  branch 
—  -  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

^  Blk.  B.  Lc.  2.  pp.  170, 173. 
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^  die  system  snmotes  the  life  ofmm  tobccflpAlgof  < 

in  ihe  ihiogsof  uus  world— or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thingp 

Id  he  capable  of  forfeiture  for  ao^  crime  but  that  of  its  wilful  4e* 

pnvatioB* 

The  princiide  we  have  now  been  endeavouring  to  establish  will 
change  the  whole  question  of  negro  slavery;  though  of  the  mani* 
fold  consequences  which  follow  from  it,  we  can  find  no  room* 
at  present,  to  particularise  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  most 
important.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  only  thine;  that  could 
enable  the  English  abolitionists  to  rebutt  effectually  tne  great  and 
leading  pka  of  the  Colonists,  against  every  measure  for  amelio* 
rating  the  condition  of  their  slaves;  namely,  that  it  controverts  the 
spirit  of  British  jurisprudence,  by  rendering  private  property  in« 
secure,  and  that,  what  is  still  more  tyrannical,  it  violates  their 
diartered  rights,  by  taking  firom  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
eiLclusive  legislation,  for  ^eir  internal  concerns.  They  tell  the 
mother  country,  that  their  slaves  have  been  fairly  bought,  and  are  as 
much  dieir  legal  property  as  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is 
theirs:  And,  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  alledge  this  plausible  ar<- 
gument,  without  being  satisfoctorily  answered,  we  apprehend,  that 
the  justness  of  their  appeal  to  the- British  Constitution  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  got  rid  of.  Parliament  should  speak  in  the  spirit  of^her 
laws,  and  tell  her  complaining  Colonists— «s  she  may  tell  them,  with 
perfect  truth, — that  they  have  no  right  to  their  slaves;  that  she  re* 
cognises  no  principle,  by  whidi  man  may  be  ranked  with  merchan- 
diee,  or  with  brute  animals;  and  that,  wherever  the  English  laws 
prevail,  die  life  and  liber^  of  man  are  above  all  price,  and,  tfaere- 
mre,  incsqpaUe  of  bargain  and  sale.  This  answer  would  be  con^ 
dustve  against  she  plea  of  interfering  with  a  man's  right  to  his 
froperty: — and  it  would  be  no  less  so,  likewise,  ^inst  that  of  in- 
Wfering  with  the  interior  kg^dationof  the  Colonists.  These  Co* 
lonists  have  no  right  to  legislate  away  the  principles  of  English 
law;  and,  indeed,  there  is,  in  all  their  chsurters,  we  believe,  an  ex* 
fress  provision,  that  nodiing  shall  be  done  contrary  to  that  law# 
When  Pariiament  imdertidcea,  therefore^  to  make  changes  in  the 
^tuation  of  the  blacks,  it  does  nothing  more  than  to  enforce  lawa, 
which  are  equally  cogent,  in  every  part  of  her  dominions;  and,  in- 
^atead  of  being  cbnudered  i»  an  encroachment  on  the  legisladvie 
irifl^ts  of  the  Colonists,  such  a  measure  ous^  in  fisct,  to  be  vie%v» 
cd  as  merely  the  assertion  of  its  own  rigl^,  against  the  encroacb* 
ments  of  the  Colonists  themselves.  If  Parliament  were  to  patt 
ttcts,  which,  l^  atxdishing  the  use  of  yokes  and  harness,  for  escr 
mnple,  should  ultimately  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  all  colonial 
oxen  and  horses,  we  should  agree  with  the  West  Indians,  that  it 
had  made  their  prc^rty  insecure,  and  had  interfered  with  their 
mtemal  economy*  But  oxen  and  horses,  we  must  repeat  it,  are 
too  way  analogous  to  hunum  creatures.  The  great  criterion  of 
|»roperty,  is,  that  it  may  be  bought  and  sold;  to  be  capable  t>f  sale 
and  purchase,  a  thing  must  be  estimable  in  cunrem  money;  and, 
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as  we  flatter  oiirselves  to  have  shown,  that,  according  to  the  spirit 
and  reason,  not  only  of  English  law,---but  of  all  law,— -no  human 
being  can  be  thus  estimated,  or  have  a  price,  in  other  words— 410 
human  being,  therefore,  can  possess  that  circumstance  which  alone 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  property.  Every  man  must  here 
judge  for  himself.  Every  man  thinks  his  own  life  and  liberty 
above  all  price;  and  yet  they  are  the  only  equivalents,  which  the 
law  will  now  accept,  for  the  life  of  his  fcUow  men,  whether  Aey 
be  black,  or  white. 

We  return  to  this  principle  so  often,  because  it  is,  in  our  ojri- 
nion,  the  onlv  one  by  which  the  English,  in  particular,  can  get 
along  with  the  gradual  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  So  far,  they 
have  gone  on  well.  By  gradually  amending,  and  finally  abolish* 
ing,  the  slave-trade,  Twe  set  them  the  example),  they  have  not 
only  lessened  the  number  of  Airican  wars,  which  used  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  fill  up  its  market,— but  have  materially  bettered  the  con« 
dition  of  the  slaves,  who  had  already  been  its  victims,  by  exciting 
masters  to  that  comparative  leniency  and  carefulness  of  treatment, 
which,  since  importation  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  must, 
through  what  is  called  the  breeding-system,  be  now  the  source  of 
their  future  supply.  But  abolitionists  were  now  to  become  eman- 
cipationists; and  measures  have,  accordingly,  be^i  set  in  train  for 
the  additional  melioration  of  West  Indian  slavery.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  detail  of  the  Registry  BiU,  of  which  our  readers  must 
all  know  something;  but,  we  must  observe,  that,  if  the  authors  of 
it  will  still  consent  to  have  slaves  denominated  property,  they  can- 
not execute  the  measure,  without  a  gross  violation  of  colonial 
rights,  and  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  Abolition  was  con* 
fessedly  an  act  of  external  regulation;— -the  Registry  is  no  less  cer* 
tmnly  a  measure  of  internal  amendment.  The  former  related  ttt 
the  general  subject  of  trade;  which  no  one  disputes  the  authori^ 
of  Parliament  to  regulate; — the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  goes  into 
the  domestic  economy  of  particular  dependencies,  and  aims  at  the 
control  of  subjects,  which  have  been  expressly  placed  in  different 
hands.  One  provision  of  the  Registry  Bill,  indeed,  brings  into 
discussion  again  the  questions,  which  separated  the  United  States 
from  the  mother  country;  and,  on  this  subject,  we  think  the  colo- 
nial legislators  and  writers  have  decidedly  the  victory  over  their 
antagonists  in  England.  The  expense  of  registration  will  cost 
each  colony  an  annual  tax  of  some  thousands  of  pounds;  and  yet 
this  tax  is  to  be  levied,  by  the  Parliament,  without  any  represen- 
tation from  the  Colonies;  when  it  is  a  proverbial  maxim  of  that 
Parliament,  that  taxation  and  representation  shall  go  together,-^— 
and  when  the  Year  Books  expressly  state,  that '  a  tax  granted  by 

*  the  parliament  of  England  shall  not  bind  the  dominions  of  Ireland, 
*(it  makes  no  difference  what  particular  country  it  is),  because 

*  they  are  not  summoned  to  our  parliament/*  and  again,  that  *  Ireland 

*  (or  Jamaica,  we  may  add)  hath  a  parliament  of  its  own,  and 
^  maketh  and  altereth  laws;  and  ouratatutei  do  not  bind  them,  be- 
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^  cause  they  do  not  send  knights  to  parliaments^  These,  and  a  vt-- 
Tiety  of  other  objections,  which  we  cannot  spare  room  to  particu- 
larizc,  have  induced  the  Parliament  to  postpone,  at  any  rate,  the 
adoption  of  the  Registry  measure.  It  was  most  ably  and  strenu- 
ously opposed,  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  by  their  writers  in 
En^and.  Frequent  aUusion  was  made  to  the  case  of  America; 
and,  though  the  mother  country  might,  perhaps,  be  conscious  of 
abundant  power  to  get  under  the  rebellion,  which  was  hinted  at; 
yet  it  was  clearly  seen,  we  apprehend,  that  a  war  with  the  West 
Indians  would  be  attended  with  mcalculable  disadvantages,«-and 
that  the  question  was  not,  whether  they  might  not  be  ultimately 
subdued, — but  whether  they  would  be  worth  the  expense  ol  lite 
aid  treasure,  which  the  subduction  must  cost.  The  Colonies  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  that  the  measure  was  a  death-blow  to  what 
they  considered  as  their  property;  and,  it  they  were  to  fall,  they 
had  determined,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  fall  with  harness  on  their 
backs.  They  talked  language,  which  was  by  no  means  concilia- 
tory:— their  number  was  even  ominous,  and  England  must  have  had 
some  strange  reminiscencies,  in  contemplating  a  war  with  another 
Thirteen  United  Provinces.  She  will  find,  in  the  end,  we  ima- 
gine, that  Colonists  must  be  dealt  with  as  reasonable  beings;  and 
not  voted  this  way  and  that,  by  a  body  of  men  three  thousand  miles 
off,  without  listening  to  their  expostulations,  or  answering  their 
arguments.  They  are  permitted  to  rest  under  a  full  conviction^ 
that  their  slaves  are  absolute  property;  while  measures  are  on  foot 
to  make  that  property  insecure.  We  do  not  think  this  is  the  right 
way  of  ^ing  to  work.  The  emancipationists  should  labour,  first, 
to  C(Hivmce  the  planters,  that  slaves  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  pro- 
perty; and  they  can,  then,  proceed  in  the  good  work  with  truth 
and  justice  on  their  side. 

.  We  must  lighdy  touch  upon  one  subject  more,  to  which  the 
diDCtrine  wc  have  advocated  might  be  practically  applied.  We  have 
heard  loud  complaints  from  all  sides,  against  the  practice,  which 
subsists  in  our  Southern  States,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
apprehending  and  selling  idle  and  loitering  negroes,  who  cannot 
prove  their  freedom,  upon  the  general  presumption  of  their  being 
slaves.  It  is  called  reducing  freemen  to  bondage;  and  it  seems  to 
be  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  law,  that  we  should  presume 
every  person  to  be  innocent  of  slavery,  until  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty.  Yet,  as  long  as  a  state  of  slavery  is  acknowledged  to  ex- 
ist, we  do  not  see  any  impropriety  in  the  practice  here  alluded  to; 
and  nothine  is  more  certain,  than  that  it  is  warranted  by  the  ana- 
logies of  English  law.  The  last  statute  on  this  subject,  and  the 
first  of  Edward  VI.,  is  very  much  to  the  point.  *  If  any  person 
*  shall  bring  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  any  runnagate  servant,  or 

*  These  passages  are  cited  by  Judge  Blackstone  from  tbe  :^0  Heo.  Vl.  b,  and 
tbe  t  Ric  III.  12.;  and  we  hare  preferred  to  quote  him  on  this  occasion,  because 
he  has  taken  the  pains  to  alledge  authorities  which  completely  subvert  his  own 
Bobte^ent  reasoniog.  See  Introd.  pp.  101,  106-8. 
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^  odier  which  liveth  idle  and  loitering^y,  bjr  the  space  of  three 
^days,  the  said  justices  shall  cause  the  said  idle  and  loitering  ser* 
^  vant  or  ragabond,  to  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  breast^ 
^  with  the  mark  V,  and  adjudge  him  to  be  the  slave  of  the  same 

*  person  that  brought  or  presented  him,  to  have  him,  his  execu- 

*  tors,  or  assigns,  for  two  years  after;  so  shall  he  take  the  said 

*  slave,  and  give  himhread,  water  or  small  drink,  and  refuse  meat, 
*and  cause  him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  othemvise,  in 
*such  work  or  labour  as  he  shall  put  him  unto,  be  it  never  so  vile. 

*  And  if  such  slave  absent  himself  from  the  said  master  within  the 
*said  term  of  two  years,  by  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  then  he 

*  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  be  marked 

*  on  the  forehead,  or  the  ball  of  the  cheek,  with  a  hot  iron,  with 

*  the  sign  of  an  S,  and  further  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  slave  to  the 
*S8ud  master  for  even'  By  this  statute,  there  was  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction dravm  between  those  who  had  V's  on  their  breasts,  and 
diose  who  had  not.  The  V  was  conclusive  and  final  evidence  of 
slavery;  and  the  reason  why  it  became  necessary  to  inflict  such  a 
mark,  was,  that  nature  had  not  stamped,  upon  any  of  the  English^ 
a  characteristic  sign,  by  which  one  dass  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  Had  she,  in  a  whimsy,  concluded  to  give  these 
^  idle  and  loitering'  persons  a  V  on  the  breast,  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  to  sear  it  on  with  a  hot  iron;  but  as  all  men  were 
alike  in  almost  every  particular,  it  became  necessary,  as  we  just 
said,  to  make  an  artificial  characteristic,  to  distinguish  the  free 
from  the  slave.  Now,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  an  Africaa 
ever  came  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  of  his  owft 
mere  motion  and  choice*  All  who  have  landed,  in  either  of  the  two 
countries,  were  indubitably  slaves;  and,  if  any  have  obtained  their 
freedom,  they  still  form  exceptions  only  to  the  general  rule.  Here 
there  never  was  any  necessity  for  a  V  on  the  breast,  or  any  other 
artificial  distinction;  for  nature  had  stamped  negroes  all  over  witii 
a  characteristic  mark,  which  was  unequivocal  and  indelliUe.  Our 
readers,  therefore,  cannot  but  see,  we  think,  how  nearly  the  two 
cases  are  analogous;  and,  when  tiie  Reporter  of  the  African  Insti« 
tution  mak^  such  a  dolegil  plaint,  because  tiie  Cobnial  Courts  now 
answer  to  all  arguments  for  the  freedom  of  a  vagabond  negro, 

*  that  hb  skin  is  bkck'— he  should  have  recollected,  that,  formeri* 
ty,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  English  Courts  would  have 
^  rejoined*—-*  he  has  a  V  on  his  breast.'  If  our  laws  will  recog* 
nise  such  a  state  as  that  of  slavery,  there  is  no  help  for  the  neces* 
sarv  and  concomitant  evils;  and  the  only  way,  it  strikes  us,  in 
which  the  presumption  here  spoken  of  can  be  destroyed,  is,  by 
denying,  at  once,  that  any  human  being  is,  or  has  been,  or  can  be» 
a  slave. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  that  tiie  consequences  of  this  doctrine  do 
not  stop  here;  that,  by  denying  the  existence  of  slavery  at  all,  we 
not  only  loosen, — but  absolutely  cut  asunder,  the  tenure  by  which 
a  master  holds  his  negroes;  and  that  there  can  be  no  (Ufierence  be* 
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tween  disproving  their  bondage,  and  teOing  them  to  go  about  their 
business.  Those,  in  short,  who  think  we  have  entered  precipitately 
upon  diis  question,  will  accuse  us  of  aiming  at  immediate  and 
simultaneous  emancipation— and  of  exposing  our  southern  fellow- 
citizens  to  all  the  pitiless  storms  of  such  a  revolution,  as  suddenly 
emancipated  slaves  are  known  to  carry  on.  Now,  all  these  con- 
sequences we  utterly  disclaim*  We  have  as  litde  disposition,  as 
any  of  our  readers,  to  make  a  Kakatopia  of  the  Southern  States^ 
or  of  the  West  Indies;  and  we  are  as  well  convinced  of  the  dis* 
astrous  effects  attending  sudden  emancipation,  as  if  we  had  been 
stoned  and  beaten,  along  with  a  certain  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  for 
the  imprudent  humanity  of  liberating  the  galley-slaves.  The  ge- 
neral good  must  be  our  guide,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  casesi 
and,  when  we  speak  of  the  general  good,  we  include  the  blacks, 
aa  weU  as  the  whites«  We  believe  no  philanthropist  has  the  mad- 
ness to  pretend,  that  a  simultaneous  liberation  of  the  negroes,  in 
any  place,  where  their  numbers  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of 
the  white  men,  would  not,  almost  inevitably,  induce  the  mutual 
destruction  of  both  parties.  When  a  man  has  not  reason  enough 
to  know  what  his  rights  are,  or  a  sufficient  sense  of  duty  to  exer- 
cbe  them,  without  abuse,  the  law  takes  those  rights  in  keeping, 
tiU  he  has;  and  Congress,  or  Parliament,  have  just  the  same 
reason  to  hold  negroes  under  restraint,  as  courts  of  justice. 
have,  to  prevent  mailmen  from  going  abroad,  or  to  throw  crimi- 
nals into  prison.  All  we  ask  for  the  African,  is,  therefore,  that 
lie  ahaQ  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  slave;  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
he  £1  endded  to  the  same  rights  as  other  men;  tiiat  he  should  be 

Et  in  the  way  of  understanding  those  rights;  and  that  he  should 
ve  possession  of  them,  as  fast  as  he  understands  them*  There 
must  be  a  beginning;  and,  imless  we  begin  by  denying  the  legd. 
existence  of  slavery,  masters  will  still  consider  negroes  as  tbeir 
property,  and  resist  all  attempts  to  shake  the  security  of  their  te- 
nure. Our  object  is,  not  to  deprive  the  master  of  his  slave's  ser- 
vices; but  to  make  those  services  voluntary,  which  are  now  com- 
pibive. 

Here,  again,  we  shall  be  told,  that  our  scheme  is  altogether 
iDusory;  that  negroes  are  constitutionally  indolent;  that,  even  in 
Africa,  they  make  no  provision  for  the  morrow;  and  that  there 
is  abundant  experience  of  their  incapability  to  do  any  thing,  in 
America,  unless  they  have  the  fear  of  the  cartwhip  before  Uieir 
eyes.  -  What  motive,  ih  the  name  of  all  that  is  logical,  have  Afri- 
cans to  undertake  voluntary  work,  either  in  their  own  country,  or 
in  dus?  In  their  own  land,  the  perpetual  wars  between  the  petty 
tribes  keep  the  whole  country  in  aWm:— ^o  property  is  secure  for . 
two  days  together;  and  no  man  will  undertake  to  sow;  for  no 
man  can  eiq>ect  to  reu>.  What,  indeed,  should  be  the  state  oi  in- 
dustry, in  a  country,  where,  as  Sedi  Hamit  tells  us,  (Riley,  327),  the 
&de  viUag^es  must  be  fenced  in  from  enemies — and  where,  on  the 
bare  si^  of  strangers,  the  inhabitants  pop  imo  their  mberable  huts^ 
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and  block  up  tlie  passage  after  them?  The  8laire*tradeiii  have  to 
answer  for  not  a  few  of  the  wars,  which  have  produced  this  in- 
security; and  it  is  provoking,  beyond  measure,  that  the  very  men, 
who  have  borne  a  part  in  making  the  negroes  indolent,  should 
now  adduce  the  circumstance  of  that  indolence,  as  a  proof  of  their 
constitutional  laziness.  That  Africans  are  not  more  indolent,  b^ 
nature,  than  any  other  sort  of  people,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  example  of  the  Kroomen;  a  nation,  who,  by  living  many  hun** 
dreds  of  miles  in  the  interior,  have  probably  enjoyed  much  greater 
security,  than  the  tribes  nearer  the  coast;  and  who,  as  our  readers 
know,  are  not  only  found  to  be  indefatigable  day-labourers,  at 
Sierra  Leone, — but  to  make  the  best  of  soldiers,  in  the  Britidi 
West  Indies.  Now,  the  only  difference  between  these  soldiers, 
and  the  odier  Africans,  in  the  same  islands,  is,  that  the  former 
are  hired,  and  the  latter  compelled,  to  work;  that  the  Kroomen 
go  through  the  manuel  exercise,  without  being  flogged,  because 
Uieir  engagement  was  voluntary,  and  because  they  know  they 
reap  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  labour;  whereas  the  slaves  per* 
form  their  agricultural  tasks,  under  the  actual  application,  or  per* 
petual  fear  of  the  lash,  because  they  are  conscious  of  having  been 
forced  into  servitude,  and  because  they  see  that  they  work  only 
for  the  good  of  odiers.  That  they  would  labour,  even  more  than 
they  do  now,  under  a  different  system  of  management,  the  oppo* 
sers  of  the  Registry  Bill  have  unwittingly  furnished  us  with  the 
most  ample  grounds  for  believing.  In  order  to  prevent  the  adop« 
tion  of  that  Bill,  both  the  Colonial  legislators,  and  the  Colonial 
pamphleteers,  have  vied  with  each  odier,  in  painting  the  happy 
condition  of  the  slaves;  and,  if,  sdlowing  ibr  the  exaggeration  into 
which  they  would  naturally  be  led,  not  more  than  one  half  of  their 
stories  should  be  set  dovm  for  truth,  we  shall  yet  have  facts  enough 
to  show,  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  with  the  same 
motives,  a  negro  will  be  as  industrious  as  a  white  man. 

Of  all  the  Colonial  writers  on  the  subject,  the  author  of  a  work^. 
called  The  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  West  Indies^  has  given  us 
the  most  copious  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  facts.  He  Is; 
himself  an  old  ^  Colonist;'  and  he  has  let  us  into  the  domestic  eco* 
Bomy  of  a  plantation,  with  a  forwardness  and  zeal,  which  will  do 
no  good  to  the  cause  he  so  strenuously  endeavours  to  support. 
We  shall  use  his  own  words,  in  describing  the  situation  of  West 
Indian  slaves;  though  we  wish  our  readers  to  take  his  assertions, 
with  a  due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration,  of  which  we  cannot 
help  but  suspect  him.  *  I  assert,  (says  he,  p.  148),  that  which  is 
'  capable  of  proof,  namely,  that  in  point  of  food,  lod^ng,  clothings 

*  labour,  and  comfort  when  sick,  and  support  in  old  age,  there  is 

*  no  slave,  unless  the  contrary  arises  from  his  own  conduct,  who  is 
*not  in  a  much  better  state  than  any  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this 
^  country,'  England.  Again— ^  I  affirm,  (says  he),  that  tndustrious 
•^  negroes  can  afford  to  wear  better  clothes  and  to  live  on  better 

*  food  than  the  whils  people  in  subordinate  situations  in  the  colo- 
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^nies.*  He  goes  still  further;  and  tells  us,  that,  thou^  many  are 
idle  and  ragged— yet  ^  a  distinction'  between  the  *■  industrious'  and 
the  lazy  ^  will  continue  to  exist  among  the  human  race  in  every 

*  country  and  m  every  society;'  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter,  is  greater  among  the  negroes,  in  the  colonies, 
ihan  among  white  men,  in  the  mother  country.    ^  The  quantity  of 

*  provisions  raised  (by  the  slaves,  says  he,  p*  143,)  is  prodinous, 
*and  the  quantity  sold  very  great.  One  quarter  of  each  island 
^producing  more  perfectly  than  another  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 

*  visions,  a  very  considerable  trade  is  consequently  carried  on  be- 
'  tween  them;  and  the  towns,  and  the  shipping,  are  chiefly  supplied 
*with  country  provisions  by  the  slaves.  Many  of  them  gain  con- 
^siderable  sums  by  this  means.  I  have  given  a  negro  forty  dol- 
*Iars  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  for  provisions  to  supply  the 

*  new  negroes,  or  the  sick  and  profligate  slaves.    The  number  of 

*  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry'  of  all  kinds,  raised  by  them,  is  astonish- 

*  ing,  and  at  a  litde  trouble  and  no  expense.  From  them  the  white 
-*  people  purchase  such  things  for  their  supply:  and,  I  affirm,  from 

*  personal  knowledge,  that  no  labourers,  and  but  few  of  the  smaller 

*  mrmers  in  this  country  (England)  have  any  thing  like  the  stock 
^  of  such  animak,  as  are  owned  by  industrious  negroes.'  ^  Many 
^  tradesmen,  (p.  145,)  and  those  more  ingenious  among  them,  earn 

*  considerable  sums  of  money  by  making  furniture  of  various  kinds^ 
'such  as  tables,  stools,  chairs,  bedsteads,  baskets,  &c.'  Now,  com- 
pare all  this  abundance  with  what  they  receive  gratuitously. 
'  Their  master  (id.  p.)  gives  them  annually  a  good  English  blan- 

*  ket;  but  the  industrious  slaves  have  just  as  good  sheets  as  he  has* 
'  Stools  and  chairs  they  get  made  by  die  tradesmen  on  the  estate. 
*In  their  clothes,  even  at  their  common  field  labour,  they  are  not 
'  only  clean  but  often  fine.    At  work,  both  men  and  women  ap- 

*  pear  in  robes  equal  to  any  that  servants  here  can  afford;  and  when 
'visiting  or  receiving  their  friends,  and  on  Sundays  and  holida3r8, 
'I  must  add  much  better.'  Now,  *  the  dress  annually  received 
'from  their  masters  consists  (only)  of  a  hat,  jacket,  shirt  and  trow- 
'  sera,  to  commcm  slaves;  but  to  more  confidential  persons,  double, 
'besides  a  linen  and  a  check  shirt.'  They  get  from  their  masters 
no  greater  >wply  of  provisions,  than  is  barely  necessary  for  decent 
subsistence.     They  have  but  one  day  in  the  week  to  work  for 

.  demselves;  and  yet  we  are  told,  that  they  raise  more  provisions,  and 
,poduce  more  of  every  thing,  in  this  scanty  period,  than  day  la- 
bQurers  in  any  country,  who  have  seven  times  their  number  of 
working  days!  A  great  deal  is  undoubtedly  to  be  allowed,  for  the 
extreme  productiveness  of  the  vegetables,  which  they  chiefly  cul- 
tivate; but,  with  every  allowance,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
can  work,  and  do  work,  as  much  as  other  men,  without  the  artifi- 
cial stimulant  of  a  cowhide.  Indeed,  when  we  thus  see  them, 
even  in  their  present  degraded  state,  aspiring  to  ^  fine  clothes,' 

*  clean  linen,'  '  good  sheets,'  and  decent  *  furniture' — ^what  hopes 
mig^t  we  not  have  of  their  industry,  when  once  fireed  from  bon- 
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dage,  and  permitted  to  work,  in  all  things,  and  at  all  timed,  from 
the  same  modvea  as  other  men.  Is  it  the  cartwhip  that  makes 
aome  negroes  ^  earn  considerable  sums  of  money,'  by  making  ta- 
bles, chatr8«  (>edsteads,*  Sec?  Must  we  still  be  told,  that  is  necea* 
•ary  to  flog  negroes  into  industry,  when,  with  only  one  day  in  the 
seven  for  work,  they  not  only  raise  abundance  of  provisions  for 
themselves,— but  supply,  in  a  great  measure,  the  shipping,  the 
towns,  and  the  less  productive  quarters  of  the  islands?  And  caa 
we  anywhere  find  a  more  sattsfaaory  confirmation  of  what  Dr. 
Smith  so  long  ago  proved  to  be  the  fact,  with  respect  to  free  labour- 
ers, and  slaves,-*-that  the  former  wiU  produce  much  more  thaa 
the  latter;  and  that,  on  every  account,  a  free  servant  is  cheaper 
than  a  bond  one?* 

But  the  planters  will  tell  us,  that  they  are  going  on,  as  &st 
as  they  can,  with  the  work  of  amelioration;  Aat  they  treat  the 
negroes,  now,  a  great  deal  better  than  they  did  fdrmerly;  and 
that,  if  we  will  only  let  them  alone,  they  will  ultimately  do  as 
much  as  can  be  done  with  the  unfortunate  beings,  whom  Provi- 
dence has  placed  under  their  mastery.  We  have  scarcely  ever 
conversed  with  a  Southerner^  who  did  not  eipreas  a  sincere  re- 
fret,  at  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  our  system  of  slavery-'-and 
who  did  not  heartily  wish,  that  no  negro  had  ever  been  brought 
into  the  country,  and  that  every  one,  who  is  in  it,  were  well  out 
of  it.  These  are  honourable  regrets  and  wishes;  and  we  have  abun- 
<lant  reason  to  think,  that  they  are  shared  by  the  great  body  of" 
slave-holders  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  we  must  despair 
•of  ever  seeing  the  blacks  put  in  train  for  enjoying  the  common 
flights  of  men,  under  the  management  of  no  ouier  persons  -besides 
their  present  lords  and  masters.  From  their  very  childhood,  ibey 
have  seen  themselves  separated  to  an  infinite  distance  from  their 
liegro  slaves;  who,  instead  of  enjoying  leisure,  or  opportimity,  tin 
teach  their  own  youne  ideas  how  to  shoot,  have  only  been  able  to 
cultivate  their  master's  cotton  or  tobacco  plants,  and  to  perform  « 
variety  of  other  work,  which  belongs  to  beasts  alone.  It  is  one 
of  the  master's  earliest  and  strongest  associations,  therefore,  that 
a  negro  is  little  superior  to  an  ox;  and,  mistaking  a  deficiency  of 
education,  for  a  want  of  original  abilities,  they  will  tell  yoo^  m 
xme  of  those  unquestionable  facts  which  grow  up  with  us,  that  a 
black  is  infinitely  below  the  white,  in  all  those  greact  attributes, 
which  distinguish  man  from  other  animals.  A  negro,  sxy  thej, 
no  more  doubts  that  the  earth  is  fiat,  than  that  his  own  nose  is 
'flat;  and,  as  to  the  extent  of  iu  surface,  he  has  no  idea  of  its 
going  beyond  his  master's  plantation.  He  is  as  ignorant  of  eves^ 
tiling  else,  as  he  is  of  geography;  and  you  cannot  persuade  his 
master,  that  the  whole  of  this  ignorance  may  possibly  arise  £rom4i 
want  of  adequate  tuition.  These  are  the  natural  prejudices  of  >a 
master;  prejudices,  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  for- 

♦  Wealth  of  Nat.  B.  I.e.  8. 
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ever  prevent  the  voluntary  adoption  of  any  system,  that  aimed  at 
ultimate,  though  distant,  emancipation.  We  are  none  of  us  so 
absurd  as  to  think  of  giving  the  rights  of  men  to  beings,  who 
have  not  the  other  attributes  of  men;  and,  where  one  class  of  hu- 
man beings  are  considered  as  very  little  superior  to  dumb  beasts, 
there  is  very  little  hope,  that  measures  will  ever  be  taken  to  give 
them  a  superiority. — ^There  is,  also,  another  cogent  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  masters,  whe9  left  to  themselves,  will  not  be  likely  to 
their  slaves  in  the  way  of  gaining  eventual  liberation.  All  that 
they  can  call  their  own  depends  upon  their  slaves;  who,  it  is  natu- 
rally concluded,  would  be  sure  to  put  it  in  jeopardy,  if  they  were 
released  from  absolute  servitude,  or  permitted  to  acquire  any 
Inore  information.  They  have  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives, 
thereicM^,  for  keeping  negroes  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  and 
brutalism.  Their  fears  are  very  natural;  though,  we  think,  they 
are  destitute  of  good  foundation;  and  we  have  no  doubt  ourselves, 
that  some  system  might  be  devised,  which,  while  it  should  not  at 
all  .endanger  the  interests  of  the  master,  would  nevertheless  in- 
sure the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  slave. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  discussion,  in  which, 
we  think,  the  English  philanthropists  have  not  taken  exactly  the 
right  course.  They  have  given  their  opponenu  a  very  needless 
advantage,  by  comparing  our  present  slaves  with  the  villeins  of 
the  middle  ages;  a  comparison,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  holds 
in  only  this  one  imimportant  particular— that  the  former,  like  the 
latter,  live  together,  in  villages,  on  their  masters'  plantations.  By 
admitting  the  comparison,  in  its  full  extent,  we  cannot  help  ad- 
mitting, also,  the  consequences,  which  follow  from  it;  and,  when 
the  Colonial  Legislators  ask  us,*  *  What  is  the  fair  deduction 

*  from  these  cases?  That  time  and  the  regular  course  of  human 

*  affairs  will  accomplish,  in  the  British  Colonies,  what  they  brought 

*  about  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  modem  Europe,  without 

*  direct  legal  enactments  and  little  assistance  from  any  positive  in- 

*  stitutions^ — ^we  do  not  see  how  their  antagonists  can  possibly 
refute  them.  They  have  keen  and  close  reasoners  to  deal  with; 
reasoners,  indeed,  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating 
with  contempt, — ^but  who  have  taken  advantage  of  their  loose 
comparisons,  and  shallow  arguments,  with  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  masters.  Ever  since  the  mother  country  had  Colonies,  she 
has  let  them  outreasoner  her,  because  she  has  considered  them  as 
destitute  of  all  power  to  reason;  and  has,  therefore,  neglected  to 
take  sufficient  precautions,  or  to  lay  out  sufficient  strength.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  great  characteristic  of  John  Bull,  to  consider  all 
beyond  his  own  island  as  a  night  of  ignorance;  and  to  answer  all 
arguments  by  doubling  up  his  fist,  and  uttering  Nestor  Ironside's 

*  pish!'  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  lost  his  o&er  American  Co- 

*  Art  XVL  of  a  Report  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  oo  the  proposed  Registrj 
Bin,  agreed  to  Dec.  20»  1815. 
you  X.  d 
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Ionics;  and  it  is  the  \ray,  in  which  the  present  will  be  lost,  unless 
he  condescends  to  treat  their  inhabitants  as  reasonable  beings. 

It  ought  to  have  been  asserted  and  proved,  a  long  time  ago,*" 
that,  in  no  essential  paiticular,  can  the  negroes,  in  the  Colonies, 
be  compared  with  the  former  villeins  of  England.  There  are  but 
two  sorts  of  villeins,  with  whom  any  body  pretends  to  liken  negro 
slaves;  namely,  villeins  in  grosa^  and  viUeins  regardant.  The 
former,  our  readers  know,  were  the  personal  servants  of  the  mas- 
ter; the  servants  who  performed  all  the  menial  offices  about  his 
house.  When  these  came  to  be  too  numerous  for  such  purposes,  a 
part  were  made  villeins  regardant^  or  predial  slaves.*  And  this  leads 
us  to  describe  the  only  state  of  slavery,  with  which  our  present 
system  can  be  at  all  compared.  Predial  slaves,  it  is  admitted  on 
idl  hands,  were  a  sort  of  tenants  at  will.  They  lived  in  the  coun- 
try; owned  and  occupied  little  pieces  of  ground;  and,  unlike  the 
Tilleins  in  gross,  who  could  be  sold  at  any  time,  and  to  any  person, 
they  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  only  changed  masters,  when 
the  land  changed  owners.  There  was  always  an  implied  contract 
between  them  and  their  masters.  A  contract  supposes  volition; 
volition,  liberty;  and,  though  we  have  to  acknowledge,  that,  at  first, 
there  was  but  a  very  little  freedom  on  the  part  of  tne  tenant;  yet, 
Kttle  as  the  leaven  was,^it  proved  sufficient,  ultimately,  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump.  By  the  conditions  of  the  Feudal  System,  which 
William,  the  Conqueror,  carried  over  to  England,  the  baron  and 
his  vassals  were  mutually  necessary  to  each  other;  the  baron  to 
the  vassal,  because  the  vassal  needed  the  protection  of  his  influ- 
ence and  head,-«^the  vassal  to  the  baron,  because  the  baron  need- 
ed the  defence  of  his  hands  and  weapons.  In  fact,  therefore, 
there  was  about  as  much  liberty  on  one  side,  as  on  the  other.  As 
civilization  advanced,  however,  the  barons  quarreled  with  each 
other  less  than  formerly;  of  course,  required  the  aid  of  their 
tenants  less  frequently;  and  thus  their  rights  of  mastership  be- 
came gradually  extinct,  for  want  of  exercise.  The  rights  of  the 
vassal,  in  the  mean  time,  took  an  inverse  direction.  By  being 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  by  occupying  a  given  piece  of  ground—- 
which,  in  consequence  of  no  interruption,  on  the  part  of  the  lord, 
went,  by  inheritance,  from  father  to  son — the  common  law  at 
length  gave  them  an  independent  title  to  the  land;  insomuch,  that, 
by  this,  and  several  other  collateral  means,  the  English  villeins, 
says  Judge  Blackstone,  *  have  long  ago  sprouted  up  into  copy- 
*  holders.* 

We  wish  to  impress  it  deeply  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  that 
it  was  by  this  natural  progress  of  society,  and  not  by  the  Magna 
ChartOt  or  by  a  charta  of  any  kind,  that  the  greater  part  of  En- 
glishmen enjoy  their  present  liberties.  We  have  been  so  often 
told,  how  thb  instrument  was  obtained,  sword  in  hand;  how 
Running*-Mead  became  immortalized  thereby^  and  how  complete  m- 

*  MiUar  on  tbe  British  Govenunent,  p.  203* 
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sa£q;iiafd  it  is  io  the  freedom  of  all  Engtiikmett^  (witk  doubU 
emfNhasiB  upon  the  word),  chat  we  cannot  let  go  thia  opportunity 
to  give  our  humble  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  does  appear  to  US| 
dien,  that  there  is  no  possible  foundation  for  the  rhetoric  and 
flourish,  that  have  been  wasted  on  the  subject;  and  that,  if  numbers 
are  to  be  our  criterion  of  judgment,  the  grant  of  King  John^^— if 
it  was  a  magna  charta  of  any  thing^^-^was  a  magna  charta  of  sla* 
very.  Through  all  its  provisions  their  is  a  constant  distinction 
between  freemen  a&d  slaves;  and  the  very  first  article  declares^ 
that  it  is  to  the  former  alone  that  the  subscript  liberties  are  con* 
ceded*     ^  Concessimus  etiam  omnibus  bbtris  regni  nostri  pro  no* 

*  bis  et  heredibus  nostris  imperpetuum  omnes  libertates  subscript 
*las«'  Again,  what  a  most  abominable  principle  of  servitude  is 
implied  in  the  following  extract  from  the  4th  article!  It  speaks  of 
destroying  and  laying  waste  men,  as  if  they  were  litde  superior  to 
cabbage-stalks.  ^  Gustos  terre  hujusmodi  heredis  qui  infra  etatem 
^  fiieritnon  capiat  de  terra  heredis  nisi  rationabiles  exitus  et  rationa* 
^  biles  consuetudines  et  rationabilia  servitia*— et  hoc  sine  dUtruc* 
^thne  et  vasto  hominuic  vel  rerum.'     Article  15th  directs  that^ 

*  liber  homo  non  amercietur  pro  parvo  dilecto,'  &c.;  and  that  ^  viU 
^  kmus  eoclem/  &c.  The  expression-^^NuUi  vendemus,  nuUi  nega« 
bimusy  ant  differemus  rectum  vel  ju&tiam-^is  often  quoted  by 
itself,  as  if  it  applied  to  every  individual  in  the  nation;  when^  lA 
fiict,notkingis  more  evident,  firom  the  context,  than  that  it  wa^^eant 
exclusively  for  freemen.  The  sentence,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it,  begins  with  the  words,  ^Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur^ 
etc.;  and  the  words  ^libero  homini'  were  omitted  after  ^  Nulli'  in 
the  phrase  alluded  to,  because  their  expression,  just  before,  suffi-^ 
dently  indicated  the  i^lass  of  persons^  to  which  it  had  reference* 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  these  evident  recogmtk>ns  of  slavery* 
should  have  escaped  the  research  of  all  the  writers  on  Englisn 
law;  and  that,  in  particular,  so  cautious  a  commentator  as  Judge 
Blackstone  should  have  told  us,  among  anumber  of  other  things,  how^ 

*  ksdy,  (which  alone  would  have  merited  die  title  that  it  bears,  of 
*^  great  charter)  it  protected  every  individual  in  die  firee  enjoy-> 
*ment  of  his  life,  his  kberty^  and  his  property;'*  or  thaj  even  Dr. 
Miller,  whose  treatise  is,  in  many  respects,  so  commendable,  should 
have  committed  the  great  mistake  of  sajring,  ^  it  is  probable  that 

*  before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  they  (the  privileges  of 

*  freedom)  were  extended  to  the  greater  pait,  if  not  die  whole^ 
*of  the  ancient  vassais.'f  We  certainly  casi  find  no  warrant  feu: 
diese  assertions.  Vassalage  of  the  most  abject  kind  existed  a  long 
time  alter  this  period;  and,  we  must  think,  that  a  great  part  of 
Englidimen  no  more  owe  dieir  liberties  to  King  John's  magna 
charta^  than  to  Koah's  leather  apron. 

Those  liberties,  as  we  said  above,  are  the  gradual  result  of  pro- 
gressive civilization.     And  it  yet  remains  to  inquire,  whether  oor 

*B.iT.c.33.  '^pBtbeBztt.Gor.p.SOS. 
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present  system  of  negro  slavery,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  villanage,  is  ever  likely  to  arrive  at  the  same 
result.  We  have  already  taken  it  upon  us  to  assert,  that  in  no  im- 
portant particular,  is  the  situation  ot  negro  slaves  analogous  to  that 
of  ancient  villeins.  Is  there  any  resemblance  of  a  contract,  ex- 
press, or  implied,  between  the  master  and  his  slaves?  Did  the  lat- 
ter exercise  the  least  volition  in  becoming  bondmen?  WiU  it  be 
pretended,  that,  as  in  the  feudal  system,  the  lord  and  the  vassals 
are  mutually  necessary  to  each  other?  Durst  the  master  tell  us, 
that  they  are  tenants  at  will;  attached  to  the  soil;  and  transferable 
only  with  the  land  they  occupy  and  cultivate?  On  the  contrary, 
were  they  not  forced  into  their  situation?  Are  they  not  considered 
as  things  paid  for?  And  may  they  not  be  transferred, — nay,  are 
they  not  transferred,  from  one  plantation  to  another,  whenever  it 
suits  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the  master?  What  chance, 
in  the  name  of  sense,  has  any  negro  to  become  a  proprietor  of 
land,  either  by  copyhold,  or  by  any  other  bold?  Have  they  the 
least  particle  of  liberty  to  begin  with?  the  least  spot  of  ground  to 
rest  the  fulcrum  of  their  lever  upon?  As  an  additional  disability, 
has  it  not  been  found  necessary  to  prevent  masters  from  throwing 
their  worthless  negroes  upon  the  community,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon 
manumission,  nearly  equal,  in  some  places,  to  the  price  of  a  good 
slave?  Are  not  slaves  distinguished,  we  ask,  by  all  these  addi- 
tional xivets,  from  the  ancient  villeins,  with  whom  it  is  so  much 
the  feshion  to  compare  them?— Nor  are  these  all  the  distinctions. 
Villanage  took  its  rise  in  an  age,  when  men  of  all  classes  were  litde 
better  than  barbarians.  The  master  was  nearly  as  rude  as  the 
slave;  and,  when  the  former  began  to  advance  in  civilization,  the 
latter  followed  on  with  equal  pace.  In  our  own  system,  however, 
die  two  orders  respectively,  are  almost  at  the  extremes  of  barba- 
rism and  civilization.  The  slave  looks  up  to  his  master  as  a  god; 
ihe  master  looks  down  upon  his  slave  as  a  beast;  and,  as  long  as 
the  one  is  in  the  complete  power  of  the  other,  we  see  no  probabili- 
^  that  they  will  ever  regard  each  other  as  any  thing  like  equals. 
The  slave's  mere  physical  peculiarity  of  having  a  black  skin,  has 
grown  into,  a  moral  distinction,  as  palpable  as  that  between  white 
and  black. 

One  would  think,  that  these  distinctions  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  disprove  the  similarity  between  villeins  and  negro  slaves;  and 
to  make  us  give  up  all  hopes  for  the  latter,  through,  what  the  Ja- 
maica Committee  call,  *  the  progress  of  Society.'  It  is  in  vain  tb 
diink  of.  their  making  a  *  progress,'  till  they  have  some  start;  and, 
if  the  masters  intend  to  give  them  this  start,  th^would  have  - 
made  preparauon  for  doine  so  before  this  time.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  whole  current  of  their  habits  and  of  their  imagtnt^  in- 
terests set  against  a  system  of  liberation.  The  subject,  we  are 
persuaded,  must  be  taken  into  other  hands;  and  the  only  iumds 
adequate  to  the  task  are  those  of  Congress  and  Parliament.  But 
there  should  be  no  precifntancy  in  the  business.  The  real  in- 
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tere^s  of.  the  planters  should  not  be  infringed  upon;  and  they 
ought  to  have  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  before  the  subject  be  med- 
dled with  at  all.  The  object  we  have  in  view,  is,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, not  to  deprive  planters  of  the  negro's  services;  but  to  make 
those  services  voluntary-^o  commute  slaves  into  tenants,  and 
masters  into  guardians.  We  wbh  the  negroes  to  be  considered 
as  worthy  of  their  hire;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  by  adopting 
Christophe's  plan  of  giving  them  a  portion  of  the  gross  produce, 
they  might  be  influenced  to  work  quite  as  laboriously  as  they 
now  do.  Even  if  the  present  generation  could  not  so  much  change 
their  habits,  as  to  labour  from  any  other  motive  than  compulsory 
punishment,  the  one  which  is  to  succeed  might  be  prepared  to  do 
It.  It  is  hard  to  teach  old  ideas  how  to  shoot;  but  we  may  give 
almost  any  direction  to  young  ones.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give 
a  detailed  scheme  for  the  undertaking;  but  we  do  not  see  why  the 
introduction  of  Lancaster's  System,  would  not  accomplish  a  great 
part  of  the  good,  which  we  wish  to  do  the  negroes.  It  is  cer- 
tainly necessary,  that  they  should  understand  the  rights,  which 
we  would  put  into  their  hands;  and  it  is  quite  as  certain,  in  our 
own  way  of  thinking,  that  the  object  might  be  accomplished, 
without  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  their  present  masters.  We 
are  satbfied,  at  all  ev^ats,  that  the  first  step,  in  any  system,  must 
be  that  of  denying,  that  the  negroes  are  lawfully  held  in  their 
present  eondition. 

Want  of  room  has  necessitated  us  to  pursue  this  subject  in  too 
general  and  a  desultory  manner;  and  want  of  time  has  obliged  us  to 
throw  our  remarks  together,  with  more  haste  than  is  consistent  with 
their  full  and  unambiguous  expression.  Our  readers  will  observe, 
iilso,  that  a  great  deal  of  our  reasoning  has  been  directed  more  to 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  than  to  those  in  our  own  South- 
can  States.  Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  ques- 
tion will  easily  account  for  the  fact.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed, 
that  our  own  country  set  the  world  the  example,  not  only  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  slave-trade"* — ^but  in  putting  a  stop  to 
its  prosecution.  Here,  however,  our  labours  terminated;  and, 
though  there  are  in  the  United  States,  more  than  three  times  as 
many  slaves,  as  in  the  British  West  Ixuiies;  yet  the  people  of  this 
country  have,  inversely,  been  thrice  as  neglectful  of  their  lot, 
as  the  people  of  England.  A  coalition  of  able  and  influential 
men,  in  that  country,  have  contrived,  by  means  of  extensive 
private  correspondence,  and  by  the  assiduity,  with  which  they 
have  kept  the  subject  in  discussion,  to  draw  before  the  public 
a  complete  developement  of  all  the  facts,  relative  to  the  system  of 
West  Indian  slavery.  It  is  to  England,  therefore,  that  we  look 
for  the  first  adoption  of  some  wise  plan  to  ameliorate  that  system. 
Litde  will  probably  be  done,  in  this-  country;  thoftgh  even  here, 
the  subject  is  by  no  means  entirely  neglected.     We  ought,  indeed, 

*  See  OUT  Number  for  May,  p.  382— 4Ad  the  Memoirs  of  Anthony  Benezet. 
Philad^»biflu  1817. 
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to  set  the  example*  Our  slaves  are  not  only  more  numerous,--* 
but  more  fecund,  than  those  in  the  British  Colonies;  and,  if 
measures  are  not  taken  betimes  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  peacea- 
ble emancipation,  it  cannot  be  many  centuries  before  they  will 
emancipate  themselves^-with  what  sort  of  moderaticm,  we  need 
not  describe.  In  Maryland,  for  instance,  between  the  times  of 
our  first  and  second  census,  the  whites  increased  about  Sxi  per 
cent.*«the  blacks,  14  per  cent.;  in  Vir^nia,  the  whites,  6^  per 
cent. — the  blacks,  15ff  per  cent.;  in  North  Carolina,  the  whites, 
1^10  P^i*  cent.— the  blacks, 29 ^^q  percent.;  in  South  Carolina, the 
whites,  9\  per  cent. — ^the  blacks,  34^  per  cent.;"*  and,  in  all  these 
states,  the  increase  of  the  blacks  to  the  whites  was  as  24jf  S-to-9i^g, 
not  far  from  3  to  1.    ^  Qu&  haec  spectant'? 

As  we  have  once  or  twice  hinted  at  the  doings  of  the  African 
Institution,  perhaps  we  cannot  better  conclude  this  article,  than 
by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  what  we  consider  as  the  character 
and  views  of  that  establishment.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  it  has 
been  the  means  of  stricking  out  many  new  lights,  and  of  obtain* 
ing  much  useful  information,  upon  the  subject  of  negro  slavery, 
both  in  Africa,  and  in  the  West  Indies:  but  it  is  as  little  doubt- 
ful, in  our  own  minds,  that,  unless  a  part  of  its  system  is  revolu- 
tionized, it  will  be  the  means  of  extensive  mischief  in  one,  if  not 
in  both,  of  these  countries.  Nothing  is  clearer,  than  that  the 
English  Parliament  may  do  her  Colonies  infinite  harm,  by  legis«» 
lating  upon  an  imperfect  and  partial  exposition  of  their  circum- 
stances. By  exaggerated,  or  false,  accounts  of  abuses,  or  trans- 
gressions, a  good  measure  by  being  hurried  into  adoption  before 
its  time;  or  may  contain  provisions  for  evils  which  do  not  exist, 
or  which,  if  they  do  exist,  are  much  less  intolerable  than  the  pro- 
posed  remedy.  These  things  had  well  nigh  happened,  in  the  case  of 
the  Registry  Bill.  Among  otherthings,  it  was  stated  by  the  Reporter 
of  the  Institution,  that,  from  1808  to  1815,  not  less  than  20,000 
negroes  had  been  smuggled  into  the  British  West  Indies;  a  num- 
ber, which,  considering  the  bulk  of  the  cargo,  could  never  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  navy,  or  of  the  custom-house;  and 
yet  from  neither  have  we  any  accounts  of  even  a  single  ship's  load 
being  detected!  It  was,  also,  one  of  the  prominent  topics  of  de- 
clamation, that  an  idle  or  loitering  negro  was  liable  to  be  taken 
up  and  sold — even,  it  was  said,  with  his  deed  of  manumission  in 
his  hand.  To  this  charge  the  colonial  writers  have  given  the  lie 
direct;  and  have  challenged  the  Institution  to  make  it  good.  We 
have  no  doubt,  in  fine,  that  Parliament  was  induced  to  throw  out  the 
Bill,  chiefly  because  the  Reporter  was  detected  in  such  misrepre- 
sentations and  falsehoods.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  much  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  these  periodical  Reports.  They  consist, 
for  the  most  psfrt,  of  statements,  picked  out  of  a  voluminous  cor- 

*  We  hare  not  iDclnded  Creor^ia,  because  she  was  permitted  to  import  altres 
till  1808. 
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respoodence,  and  mixed  up  with  a  variety  of  reasoning,  declama- 
tion, and  abuse.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  whole  truth  from  them* 
The  Directors  publish  nothing,  of  course,  which  is  not  conforma- 
ble to  their  own  views;  and,  indeed,  it  has  lately  been  proved,  be- 
fore all  the  worid,  that  they  have  suppressed  letters  which  were 
written  for  publication, — but  which,  unfortunately,  did  not  con- 
tain *  the  information  they  wanteds*  The  following  letter,  from 
Mr.  Macaulay  to  Governor  Ludlam^  at  Sierra  Leone,  will  let 
our  readers  into  the  plan,  which  is  pursued,  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  intended  to  be  confidential;  but  like  many  other 
confidential  letters,  it  has  found  its  way  into  publication.  It  is 
printed  as  it  was  written. 

<  London^  4th  J^<tv.  160r. 
«  Mt  dbax  Sir, 

<  A  word  in  prif  ate  respecting  the  African  Insti- 
tution. I  cannot  help  regardkg  it  as  an  imfiortant  engine.  We  have 
many  zealous  friends  in  it,  high  in  rank  and  influence,  who,  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  anxious  to  do  what  can  be  done,  both  for  the  colony  and  for 
Africa.  Mr.  Perceval. and  Mr.  Canning  are  with  us  decidedly.  Lord 
Castlereagb,  with  whom  our  business  more  immediately  lies,  is  good- 
Car^  inpeneiL  In  the  humoured  and  complying,  but  his  Secretary, 
margin   in  peneU^znA  j  c  ^ 

Mr.  Win>edorce  desires         ^,      ^     .      .      ,       ..  

me  to  add,  disposed  from  Mr.  Cook  is  hostile  to  the  whole  thing 
a  point  of  honour  to  do  A 

the  utmost  for  the  Aboli-  may  be  disposed  to 

tionists.^^^  and  [will  eagerly^  seize  any  circumstance 

IfUerhneaUoiu  w  the        which  will  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  us  mis- 
^""^^^'^  chief. 

You  will  see  how  very  important  it  is  to  bo 
Words  [will  eagerly]         aware  of  this  in  your  communications  with 
dtfaced.  government.  Indeed,  in  all  the  oatensidle  let- 

ters you  write,  whether  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
WordsinUaUci  wider'        the  African  Institution,  or  myself,  it  will  be 
auTedvitheoriginal.  ,.jgi^t  ^^  consider  the  effect  of  what  you  say 

on  lukewarm  friends,  and  in  the  hands  of 
with 
secret  enemies,  ibr  such  will  unavoidably  mix  us.   In  such  hands  there 

A 

are  truths  which  will  be  made  to  produce  all  the  efiPect  of  falsehood, 
and  instead  of  being  used  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  a  spur,  will  be  em- 
ployed as  checks  to  all  exertion.  I  cannot  mean,  of  course,  that  you 
should,  in  any  degree,  varnish  your  representations.  I  merely  mean  that 
yoQ  should  not  unnecee^flrily  discourage  the  exertions  of  benevolence. 
People  who  do  not  know  you,  will  suppose  the  case  to  be  desperate 
where  you  seem  to  doubt;  and  your  testimony,  if  convertible  to  an  ad- 
verse purpose,  would  be  formidable.  Your  own  mind  will  suggest  to 
you  the  guards,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  with  which  what  I  now  say 
should  be  received. 
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I  hare  vo  ooubt  that  gorernment  will  be  disposed  to  adopt  almost 

irordimimaUcapUaU         ^^^   P'*"  "^^^^^  ^*  "^^^  propose  to  them 

mder»caf^%omada!AU        ^^^^  respect  to  Africa,  provided  we  wUt  but 

iine  in  the  original,  '^'^^  '^^^  ^^^  trouble  qf  thinking.     This  70U 

will  see  to  be  highly  important.' 

So  far  appears  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  an  amanuensis;  the  re- 

inainder  in  the  same  hand  with  the  signature. 

<  I  have  one  remark  to  make  which  you  will  see  to  apply  to  much  of 
what  I  have  written  to  you  by  this  conveyance  I  am  not  writing  for 
myself,  but  for  others;  and  am  therefore  obliged  to  propose  topics  of 
consideration  to  you,  which,  but  for  this  circumstance,  I  myself  might 
have  deemed  superfluous,  and  might  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of 
answering,  fiut  if  I  had  time,  I  could  give  you  several  reasons  why 
the  same  truths  will  do  more  good  coming  from  you  than  from  me. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir, 
Your's  very  truly, 

Zachary  Macauly.' 

Our  readers  may  wish  to  hear  a  guess  at  the  *  plan'  which  was 
to  be  *  proposed  with  respect  to  Africa,'  and  at  the  reason  of  its 
being  *  highly  important'  that  Parliament  should  be  ^  saved  the 
^  trouble  of  thinking.'  The  African  Institution  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  It  got  into  its  hands,  therefore, 
the  management  of  that  Colony;  and  it  has  always  been  ambitious 
of  getting  hold  of  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  for  a  thousand  or 
two  miles.  The  ultiniate  object  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  found 
an  empire  like  that  of  East  India.  We  have  seen  some  very  un- 
ambiguous hints  at  the  example  of  that  Company:  and  a  very  still 
and  insidious  attempt  to  shake  the  West  India  monopoly,  has  not 
yet  become  a  subject  of  English  history.  Year  before  last,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  head  of  the 
African  Goods  Bill;  a  title  which,  at  first,  seemed  on  all  sides  to 
have  reference  only  to  gold  dust,  ivory,  dyewoods,  gums,  &c.; 
nor  was  it  until  it  had  been  read  four  successive  days  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  twice  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  was 
discovered  to  permit  the  importation  of  rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton, 
and  everv  other  West  Inaian  commodity— except  sugar.  The 
West  Inaia  Committee  took  the  alarm;  immediately  convened  a 
meeting;  drew  up,  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, a  protest  against  the  measure;  and,  on  the  motion  of 
the  latter,  at  the  third  reading,  the  Bill  was  rejected.  Whether 
there  was  any  underh^ded  design  in  this  business,  or  not,  nothing 
is  more  evident,  than  that  hardly  any  active  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution has  lost  money,  by  becoming  a  philanthropist.  Men  who 
have  to  serve  their  own  interests  in  an  undertaking  are  not  likelv 
to  adopt  the  very  best  measures  for  its  accomplishmenl;  and, 
though  we  are  ready  to  fight  the  good  fight  along  with  the  Afri- 
can Institution,  we  must  be  permitted  to  choose  our  own  ground, 
and  to  plant  oiu-  own  standard. 
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A&T*  II.— i^/rr*  on  the  State  of  Education j  and  of  the  Pressy  in 
France. — From  the  Correspondent,  No.  II. 

To  the  Honourable  W.  L. . 

Sir, 

JUSTLY  observing,  that  as  in  the  words  of  one  of  your  philo- 
sophic poets  ^  the  child  is  parent  of  the  man,'  so  Education 
is  the  root  of  Politics,  you  tell  me  there  is  nothing  in  France, 
about  which  you  so  much  desire  to  be  well  informed,  as  the  state 
of  education.  I  shall  feel  an  equal  honour  and  pleasure  in  con« 
veyingthat  information  to  you;  but  we  must  begin  by  defining  what 
we  mean  by  the  term  education. 

The  meaning  of  this  word,  like  that  of  most  words  relating  to 
similar  subjects,  has  various  degrees  of  extension,  and  some  con- 
fusion may  arise  if  we  do  not  state  its  principal  distinctions.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  taken  in  its  widest  import,  it  comprehends  all 
the  means  used  in  the  development  of  the  human  faculties;  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical;  so  that,  among  us,  a  good  education  is 
diat,  which,  in  forming  the  heart,  has  cultivated  the  mind,  and 
improved  the  qualities  of  the  body.  But  we  also  use  the  word 
in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  signify  merely  the  culture  of  the  un- 
derstanding; for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  principal  object  of 
our  public  schools  is  mental  instruction:  to  this  all  the  cares  of  the 
masters  and  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  are  directed;  this  is  the  point, 
toward  which  all  the  motives  of  emulation  concur;  and  on  this 
depend  all  those  brilliant  rewards  which  are  every  year  assigned 
to  exertion,  forming  at  once  the  encouragement  of  the  student  and 
die  glory  of  the  professor.  The  natural  goodness  of  man  is  so 
bx  relied  on,  as  to  allow  a  presumption,  that  the  mind,  well  en- 
lightened, will  prove  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  heart.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  examples  of  parents,  the  indirect  lessons  of  masters, 
the  subjects  selected  for  lectures  and  compositions,  the  study  of 
good  authors,  regularity  of  discipline,  and  religious  habits  espe- 
cially, will  b^  more  effectual  than  courses  of  moral  instuctions, 
which  might  possibly  fail  to  be  interesting.  Hence  the  disregard 
of  those  physicsd  regulations,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans deemed  necessary  in  their  constitutions,  where  every  citizen, 
being  necessarily  destined  to  be  a  soldier,  was  formed  to  become 
robust  ere  he  became  intelligent.  It  seems  probable  that,  among 
the  ancients,  this  bodily  training  was  the  only  kind  of  public  in- 
struction; and  that  all  the  rest  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi- 
viduals. Rhetoricians  opened  schools,  which  were  undoubtedly 
sanctioned,  but  not  paid,  by  the  govemment;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Xenophon's  Cyropedia,  and  Plato's  Republic,  it  may  be 
doubuRl  whether  the  ancients  had  any  idea  of  what  we  call  Public 
Instruction. 

The  sjrstem  of  education  adopted  generally,  with  some  few 
modifications,  throughout  modem  Europe,  is  that  which  we,  after 
some  froitiess  experiments,  have  retained.  It  is  founded  princi- 
pally on  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.    I  shall  not  pause  to 

vol.  X.  4 
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itK^ii^e,  whether  this  mode  of  bstruction  be  atteivled  with  in 
yeniences,  or  whether  a  better  might  not  be  substituted*  I  look 
only  on  its  effects;  t  see  it  practised  particularly  among  yourselves, 
where  it  produces  profound  reasoners  and  statesmen  of  the  first 
eminence.  We  also  owe  to  it  the  illustrious  period  of  our  liter*- 
ture,  and,  as  Sallust  observes,  *  imperium  JaciU  iiadem  artibuB  re** 
tinetur,  quibus  initio  partum  est.*  I  cannot  impute  blame  to  our 
predecessors;  and  ¥nthout  contemptuously  rejecting  the  theories 
of  vmovators  in  education,  I  think  they  mig^  be  ai:^>lied  to  die 
improvement  of  the  existing  system,  but  so  as  not  to  risk  its  entire 
subversionb  For,  doubtless,  the  rising  generation  must  suffer  from 
that  fluctuation  of  plans  and  ideas,  that  varying  succession  of  con- 
tradictory schemes,  that  rage  for  censuring  whatever  is,  without 
the  power  of  substituting  something  better.  Education,  above  all 
concerns,  requires  constancy  of  method,  and  an  iminterrupted  re« 
ffularity  throughout  all  the  degrees  of  its  progress.  You,  more 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  have  made  no  changes;  and  your  schools, 
enjoying  throughout  Europe  a  well-deserved  reputation,  have  not, 
^ke  ours,  e:2^tensive  ruins  to  repair,  and  chasms  to  fill  up.  Tour 
universities  still  shine  with  the  same  splendour;  while  our  re-es* 
tablished  ^stiti^tions  have  at  once  their  own  glory  to  achieve,  and 
^e  glory  of  their  predecessors  to  sustain:  you  are  not,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  state  of  learning  in  France  is  so  deplorably 
as.  some,  gloomy  censors  represent  it,  who,  shocked  by  certain 
particular  ^uses,  attack  the  general  system,  and  ii(ho,  indulging 
ancient  recollections,  imagine  that  the  future  ought  in  all  particu* 
lars  to  resemble  tbe  past;  like  an  unskilfiil  physician,  who  should 
1^  surprised  at  finding  his  patient,  on  recovering  &om  a  violent 
fever  and  deli^um,  with  less  strength  of  body  and  mind  than  be 
had  before.  Nay  further:  if  learning  in  some  provinces  be  less 
prosperous  than  formerly,  at  Paris  on  the  contrary  it  is  understood 
to  flourish  m^ore  vigorously  than  ever;  ampler  means  of  instruction 
are  afforded  to  youth,  and  better  use  is  made  of  them.  If,  during 
|i  season  pf  trouble,  nu>rals  have  been  neglected,  mind  certainly 
has  not.  The  sciences,  especially,  have  been  cultivated  with 
care,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  all  Europe,  a  body  of 
professors  constituted  like  that  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  It  is 
^ere  that  some  detuls  will  be  necessary;  and  for  the  sake  of  order, 
I  shall  arrange  what  I  have  to  state  to  you,  under  the  separate 
^jieads  oi primary y  secondary^  and  special  instniction* 

Primary  Instruction. 
This  charge,  formerly,  and  evep  at  present  intrusted  to  religious 
societes,  namely,  the  Ignorantine  Friars^  for  boys,  and  the  Ol^arita* 
ble  Sisterhood  for  girls,  did  not  admit  of  very  great  extension  for  the 
labouring  classes.  Some  persons,  prone  to  indiscriminate  censure, 
have  reflected  bitterly  on  Uiese  schools  and  their  founders.  Doubt* 
less  their  means  of  instruction  were  limited,  and  die  masters  some- 
times  well  deserve  their  appeUatioa  of  Jgrmantines.  But  what 
men  could  the  villages  and  country  towns  employ  in  gratuitous 
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iMlyticUoo,  except  tfiose  who  made  ^  vow  of  boTetty,  md  iteri 
^iwmys  sufficiently  acqoiinted  with  it^  to  fulfil  meir  modest  func^ 
tioD^  This  was  the  best  resource  diat  then  existed.  But  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  the  meAod  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  intro- 
duced among  us,  should  be  more  and  more  encouraged,  because 
it  w31  afford  a  remedy  for  die  inconveniences  complained  oL  Its 
dailj^  IHt>greas  already  seems  to  promise  permanent  success.  From 
Pana,  where  it  has  received  some  advantageous  modifications,  it 
is  extending  into  the  departments;  and  is  there  beginning  to  be 
practised.  In  the  cs^ital  there  are  now  twelve  schools  opened^ 
and  the  number  of  dieir  pupils  is  daily  augmenting^  .  Besides  the 
original  schodl  in  the  street  of  St.  Jean  de  BeauVais,  which  k«- 
ceives  more  than  four  hundred  children,  two  Protestant  school! 
have  been  established  in  the  street  des  BtUettes*  The  Duchess  of 
Duraa  has  founded  a  school  for  prls  in  die  street  dd  Fleuru*-* 
There  are  others  in  different  quarters;  and  each  of  these  establish^ 
ments  has,  on  an  average,  from  1600  to  1200  pupils;  ^o  that  the 
number  of  children  receiving  this  species  of  instructioti  will  sooii 
exceed  that  of  the  children  taught  by  the  old  method.  You  see 
that  by  perseverance  this  beneficial  system  has  been  brought  t6 
bear  among  us,  and  that  the  obsucles  raised  agunst  it  by  preju^^ 
dice  and  ignorance  are  pving  way*  The  circumstance  which 
tended  to  throw  discredit  on  this  sptem  in  the  eyes  of  some  per- 
sons,  already  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  innovation,  and  perhaps  pos- 
sessed widi  the  noti<m,  that  there  is  danger  in  instructing  the  com- 
mon peo|de,  was  the  manner,  in  which  it  was  first  introduced.  Yod 
m^  remeinber  diat  it  began  to  take  effsct  in  consequence  of  ^ 
decree  of  Buonaparte,  during  the  hundred  da3rs.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  idvantages  obviously  resulting  from  it,  will  defeat 
the  ofqxMition,  which  indolence  and  an  adherence  to  routine  pre- 
aented  to  its  establishment.  Those,  indeed,  are  the  only  hin- 
drances, to  which  this  system  of  teaching  is  liable,  now  thst  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  concur  in  sanctioning  it  Such, 
dien,  is  die  instruction  destined  for  the  common  people;  itconsbti 
in  reading,  writing,  and  aridimetic.  I  now  proceed  to  that  which 
offers  ksdf  to  die  higher  dasses,  and  which,  as  already  stated,  b 
founded  on  the  study  of  languages*  This  is  what  I  term  stc$fuk^ 
ry  instntction* 

Secondary  Butructioni 
Befi:>re  die  Revolution,  this  instruction  was  derived  from  difter- 
tnt  sources.  Besides  die  University,  several  religious  bodies 
devoted  themselves  to  die  education  of  youth.  Among  these 
were  distinguished  the  Oratorians,  the  Doctrinaries,  and  some 
Benedictines.  I  make  no  mention  of  the  Genorefins,  and  the 
Theadns,  because  they  laboured,  intrA  frtvatos  murosj  rather  for 
Iheir  young  proselytes  than  for  odiers.  Such  were  those  bodies 
now  so  much  spoken  of,  and  the  loss  of  which  some  persons,  at 
die  preaem  day,  regret,  without  considering,  that  dl  those  bouses 
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were  rich  and  well  endowed,  and  that  consequently  they  would 
not  now  have  the  same  means  of  doing  good.  I  doubt  much 
whether  men  of  talent  would  be  at  present  desirous  of  belonging 
to  those  societies,  since  their  existence  would  become  totally  pre- 
carious, and  dependent  on  the  uncertain  success  of  a  new  establish- 
ment. Besides,  where  are  npw  to  be  found  the  comer-stones  of 
those  institutions,  when  the  old  members  of  those  societies  have 
either  fallen  victims  to  the  Revolution,  or  are  employed  in  the 

S resent  University,  During  an  interruption  of  twenty-six  years, 
ow  many  losses,  how  many  changes  have  occurred!  In  1791  the 
oaths  then  exacted,  occasioned  many  religious  houses  to  be  closed. 
The  otiiers  scarcely  subsisted  until  1793,  when  anarchy  became 
predominant.  This  interregnum  of  education  lasted  until  1796, 
when  the  Normal  School  was  founded,  which  numbered  among 
its  professors  the  celebrated  Laharpe.  This  was  soon  succeeded 
by  the  institution  of  central  schools;  and  they,  in  1808,  gave  place 
to  the  establishment  of  the  University.  In  the  Central  Schools^ 
instruction  was  more  diversified,  and  some  further  scope  was 
given  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  which  does  not  now  enter  into 
the  plan  of  the  exbting  classes.  The  concerns  of  instruction  were 
superintended  by  a  Director-general,  which  appointment  was  re- 
placed by  that  of  Grand-Master  of  the  University,  with  a  nume- 
rous tram  of  officers.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  court  of  appeal 
formed  an  academy,  whose  chief,  or  rector,  corresponded  at  Pa- 
ris with  the  Grand-Master.  Houses  of  instruction,  called  Lyce- 
ums, were  established,  and  inferior  ones,  denominated  Colleges. 
Private  institutions  were  required  to  frequent  the  public  schools^ 
and  attend  the  lectures  of  professors,  q>pointed  and  paid  by  au- 
thori^.  To  obtain  admission  into  them,  the  pupil  must  have  pre-' 
viously  construed  Phsdrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos;  he  then  entered 
into  what  was  called  die  fifth  class,  and  subsequently  into  the 
fourth,  forming  together  the  Grammatical  Course;  he  then  passed 
successively  into  me  third  and  second,  called  the  course  of  the 
Humanities,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Rhetoric  Other  professors  were 
appointed  to  teach  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Philosophy.  Such 
were  the  objects  of  the  public  stucues.  The  Grand-Master  and 
his  train  were  superseded  in  1815  by  a  Ccmncil  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, with  its  President;  and  afterwards  by  a  Provisional  Commit- 
tee, of  five  members;  but  no  change  has  been  made,  either  in  the 
organization  of  houses  of  instruction,  or  in  die  systems  of  studies* 
They  have  merely  suppressed  the  name  of  Lyceums,  and  adopted 
that  of  Royal  Colleges;  the  other  establishments  are  called  Com- 
munal Colleges.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  things,  and  we  are 
daily  expecting  a  law  which  is  to  determine  the  fate  of  what  we 
call  the  University.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  die  mode  of  m« 
struction;  but  doubdess  it  may  produce  some  change  in  die  pre- 
sent system  of  centralization,  and,  above  all,  restore  to  the  profes- 
sorships somewhat  of  that  independence  which  men  of  science  can- 
not dispense  with,    It  is  but  a  slender  recompense  for  the  ardu* 
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OQ8  toil  which  they  undergo  in  preparing  youth  for  their  outset  in 
public  life,  and  providing  them  with  the  various  means  of  entering 
upon  the  career  that  is  opened  to  them.  Education,  as  yet,  ex« 
ists  only  in  outline;  and  tlie  pupils  have  been  stinted  in  the  aids 
requisite  for  perfecting  those  talents  which  their  instructors  en- 
deavoured to  develop  in  them.  These  form  the  objects  of  special 
tnstructton* 

Special  Instruction. 

There  are  schools  for  the  Arts,  but  they  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  University,  which  has  five  faculties  or  branches  of  special 
instruction;  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Sciences,  and 
Letters.  In  each  faculty  are  opened  different  lectureships  by  emi- 
nent professors,  of  whom  France  has  reason  to  be  proud.  Their 
lectures,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  amateurs,  are  particularly  fre- 
quented by  the  pupils  of  a  normal  school,  founded  for  young  per- 
sons destined  for  professorships,  and  by  others  desirous  of  taking 
their  degrees  in  uie  different  faculties.  These  degrees  are  three 
in  number;  Bachelor,  Licentiate,  and  Doctor.  The  Academy  of 
Paris,  solely,  posseses  the  five  faculties;  the  others  have  one,  two, 
or  diree,  according  to  their  local  necessities..  I  have  to  observe, 
that  the  chairs  of  the  College  of  France,  of  the  King's  Garden,  of 
oriental  living  languages,  as  also  the  Polvtechnic  school,  those  of 
bridges  and  roads,  and  of  mines,  are  not  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
University. 

From  dus  succinct  and  rapid  view,  you  may  perceive  that  the 
means  of  instruction  are  not  wanting  in  France,  and  that  educa- 
tion is  not  in  such  jeopardy  as  some  persons  are  inclined  to  repre- 
sent it.  The  tempest  has  raged;  our  vessel  has  been  shattered; 
but  from  its  wreck  we  have  constructed  another,  which,  with  la- 
bour and  time,  may  acquire  solidity.  Only  let  no  attempt  be 
made,  while  its  parts  are  but  slighdy  joined  and  imperfectiy  se- 
cured, to  disturb  it  by  imprudent  shocks  and  movements,  which 
may  irrecoverably  destroy  it. 

In  thus  opening*  the  subject  to  you,  Sir,  (for  I  have  done  nothing 
more,)  I  point  the  way  to  further  and  more  detailed  research,  in 
which,  if  agreeable  to  you,  my  assistance  shall  not  be  wanting.  You 
vnXk  see  that  there  is  much  curious  and  even  important  matter  to 
be  learnt  respecting  the  ancient  religious  bodies,  who  devoted 
tiieir  labours  (as  I  have  above  noticed;  to  the  work  of  education; 
as  w^  as  respecting  the  ancient  University.  These  subjects,  by 
dint  of  becoming  obsolete,  if  I  may  so  speak,  have  again  become 
new:  I  doubt  not,  at  least,  that  they  would  be  so  considered  in 
En^and.  We  have  other  points  of  curious  disquisition,  which 
havmg  risen  up  and  again  disappeared,  in  the  ocean  of  our  unhap- 
py Revolution,  possess  a  novel^  of  a  different  kind.  Such  are 
the  brief  memoirs  of  die  institution  of  Central  Schools;  and  the 
still  more  curious  and  piqtumt  history  of  die  administration  of  the 
Umyershyy  undnr  Buoniqiarte.    Add  to  this  the  peculiar  organi- 
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iuAaik  of  our  difereiit  CdlfagcB  tke  oounes  ef  study  far  dK  re* 
ipccthre  Facidtiefl— die  system  of  dktributiDg  prizes,  and  inflict- 
iag  ceasures,  idien  Becess«ry»  in  the  University^^the  Scbools  oa 
the  {rfans  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  or,  as  we  caU  them,  Schools  of 
A6Uuai  iMtructhn — and  you  will  see  that  the  whole  may  easily 
fumirii  matter  for  a  long  continuance  of  that  correspondence, 
which  you  have  done  me  Uie  honour  to  solicit* 

I  am.  Sir, 

with  great  respect. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

U 


To  Sir  W.  L- 


Dear  Sir,  Park^  Ist  Feb.  18ir^ 

'1|rOU  wish  to  know  the  state  oi  the  press  in  France:  in  other 
^  words,  what  degree  of  freedom  our  writers  enjoy*  To  an* 
swer  this  question  clearly,  it  might  seem  sufficient  to  sendyoa 
an  abstract  of  our  laws  on  the  subject;  but  we  have  no  laws*  Thea 
]rou  will  say  what  is  the  usage?  Why,  we  have  not  yet  any  usage* 
Indeed,  how  can  usage  be  established,  in  a  country  which  has  re- 
nounced all  experience,  in  order  to  venture  upon  untried  systeaasJ 
Besides,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  on  anv  particular  subject,  is  of 
little  avail  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tion for  which  those  laws  were  framed*  Thus,  you  see,  your 
question  leads  to  a  far  wider  discussion,  and  if  you  would  ami- 
prehend  the  state  of  the  press,  you  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  the  literary  class  in  France* 

The  term  public  ofinion  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  French 
histerians  prior  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII*  Until  that  period, 
our  literature  was  unformed;  no  one  wrote  on  the  administration 
of  government,  because  the  concerns  of  government  were  then 
very  limited,  and  politics  were  a  science  studiously  concealed 
from  the  vulgar  eye.  The  minister  of  that  King,  our  famoua 
Cardinal  de  Kichelisu,  having  formed  the  design  of  attacking 
the  privileges  and  independence  of  the  nobility,  flattered  the  pas- 
sions of  the  commonal^,  and  did  aU  in  his  power  to  exalt  thait 
order*  He  affected  to  suppose  that  the  French  nation  in  general, 
entertained  an  opinion  on  state  affairs,  and  by  means  of  the  support 
derived  from  this  opinion,  he  endeavoured  to  render  every  thing 
subservient  to  his  own  wilL  There  were  some  grounds  for  thia 
notion;  for  in  fact  the  French  people  really  felt  the  want  of  union, 
steadiness,  and  congruity  in  their  (^rati<Mis;  qaliuties  which  had 
not  existed  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV*|  not  through  the  defect 
of  the  institutions,  but  through  the  weakness  of  the  govermnent* 
Either  from  zeal  foar  the  advancement  of  literature,  of  which 
the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  thoua^  totally  devoid  of  taste,  vras  a 
great  admirer;  or  else  from  pcUcy,  and  a  wish  to  erect  a  sort  of 
visible  tribunal  fw  that/uMc  tjpkmn  to  whkh  dUb  minister  ao 
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ffequentljr  appealed,  he  associated  die  writers  of  reputation  in  his 
days,  and  founded  the  French  Academy.  In  forming  this  associa* 
ticHi  he  took  the  members  of  it  into  regular  pay,  a  proceeding 
iq^paremly  simple,  but  attended  with  important  consequences,  be* 
cause  our  men  of  letters  from  that  moment  concluded  that  they 
w^^  to  depend  on  the  government  for  subsistence,  and  that  pen<« 
sions  panted  by  the  court,  were  preferable  to  any  emoluments 
that  might  arise  from  the  independent  exercise  of  their  talents. 

The  nature  of  our  legislation  was  comformable  with  these  ideas. 
Our  laws  did  not  protect  literary  property.  The  dramatic  authors 
were  imder  the  control  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  players;  whilst 
other  writers  were  in  like  manner  subjected  to  the  booksellers^ 
Our  nation,  in  its  chivalrous  spirit,  though  enamoured  of  the  plea«* 
aures  arising  from  literature,  imputed  shame  to  a  subsistence  de- 
rived frx>m  tike  pen;  and  to  make  a  trade  of  the  art  of  writing,  was  to 
loaeaportion  of  respectability^  wh^evermight  be  the  writer^s  talents, 
or  however  splendid  his  success.  This-  will  serve  to  explain,  why 
the  masterly  productions  of  our  literature  during  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  utterly  profideas  to  their  authors.  Thus  the  legisla* 
tare,  the  national  manners,  and  the  prevailing  prejudices,  all  con- 
tributed to  debar  them  ftt)m  every  prospect  of  security  against 
want,  except  such  as  might  arise  from  the  bounty  of  the  govern^ 
meat.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  should  become  fiat« 
terers  of  power,  and  yield  easily  to  its  insipiuations. 

The  maintenance  ot  all  those  doctrines,  which  were  in  harmony 
with  the  for^i  and  spirit  of  the  government,  was  at  that  time  con- 
fided to  certain  religious  societies,  who  pronounced  public  censure 
on  authors  whenever  they  deviated  from  the  principles  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Our  high  courts  of  magistracy,  to 
whom  belonged  every  branch  of  police,  even  that  which  regarded 
opinions,  punished  the  errors  of  writers;  and  though  there  were 
no  specisd  laws  against  the  delinquencies  of  the  press,  yet^  as  in 
every  civilized  coimtry,  whatever  is  considered  detrimental  to  es- 
taUished' order,  is  in  some  way  or  other  punishable,  justice  was 
executed  on  criminal  authors,  m  the  same  manner  as  on  criminals 
who  were  not  authors.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religioua 
bodies  denounced,  and  the  parliament  punished. 

On  attentively  considering  the  history  of  the  whole  wprld,  we 
shall  every  where  perceive  a  distinction  between  inteUectual  and 
fHoterial  power.  To  govern  bodies  and  to  govern  minds  have 
almost  always  been  considered  as  two  distinct  things;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  nations  have  been  more  agitated  by 
the  pretensions  of  those  who  wished  to  influence  the  mind,  than 
by  uiose  who  confined  their  aims  to  the  subjection  of  the  person. 
Thb  idea  suggests  a  thousand  curious  reflections.  I  merely  throw 
out  for  your  consideration,  and  proceed  ¥rith  my  survey.  It  is  now 
generally  allov^ed,  that  the  main  spring  of  representative  govern^ 
mentSj  is  public  opinion;  but  puUic  opinion  I  regard  as  nothing 
more  than  the  triumph  of  intellect  over  force.    In  this  point  (rf* 
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view,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  can 
ever  become  questionable,  in  countries  where  the  interests  of  the 
state  are  discussed  in  large  assemblies,  and  where  the  delibera- 
tions of  those  assemblies  are  public.  Indeed  the  very  question 
would  suppose  an  alarmine  inconsistency;  but  of  this  inconsisten- 
cy we  have  just  given  anotner  example;  for  in  France  we  do  not 
appear  to  take  any  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  principle  ex- 
cept for  the  pleasure  of  violating  it  in  all  its  consequences. 

The  privilege  of  directing  men's  minds  may  sometimes  belong 
to  the  passions,  bu^  never  to  ignorance,  and  those,  who  in  the 
present  day  blame  the  monastic  orders  for  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  that  privilege,  do  nothing  more  than  reproach  them  with 
having  had  greater  talents  and  acquirements  than  the  rest  of  their 
contemporaries.  Had  there  been  only  one  monastic  order  in 
Europe,  I  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  from  that 
order  what  I  call  the  intellectual  supremacy;  but  when  several 
such  orders  arose,  there  sprung  up  a  rivalnr  among  them;  they 
contended  for  this  power,  which  is  certainly  the  greatest,  and 
that  which  has  most  charms  for  exalted  minds.  What,  indeed, 
can  be  more  attractive  than  the  idea  of  gaining  the  ascendancy  of 
the  age  by  dint  of  mental  power  alone?  What  other  end  does  a 
man  of  letters  propose  to  himself?  Honoured  be  those  writers 
who,  on  questions  of  public  interest,  sacrifice  every  personal  con- 
sideration to  the  pleasure  of  meditating  on  the  general  welfare! 

The  Jesuits  in  France  were  in  quiet  possession  of  the  right  of 
directing  the  public  mind,  when  the  Jansenists  attacked  them  for 
the  purpose  of  wresting  from  them  this  high  privilege.  This  was 
the  real  ground  of  the  quarrel  between  these  two  bodies;  theolo- 
gical disputes  were  merely  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 
The  Jesuits  preached  a  laix  morality  in  order  to  ensure  a  majority 
in  their  favour:  the  Jansenists,  to  make  a  striking  impression  and 
produce  a  strong  contrast,  propagated  a  system  of  morals  at  once 
gloomy  and  severe;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  they  had 
found  the  Jesuits  maintaining  their  influence  over  the  public  mind 
by  means  of  strict  principles,  they  would  have  sought  popularity 
by  propounding  milder  doctrines.  Is  not  this  generally  the  case, 
at  tne  present  day,  in  deliberative  assemblies,  when  the  parties 
opposed  to  each  other,  consider  contrary  doctrines  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  means  which  they  afforded  for  obtaining  the  direction 
of  public  affairs?  . 

It  is  here  that  we  meet  with  a  singular  result  of  the  creation  of 
the  French  Academy;  a  result,  certainly,  not  foreseen  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  one  of  the  most  despotic  of  men  in  principle  and  dis- 
position. 

Whilst  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  contended  for  the  privilege 
of  directing  the  public  mind,  the  men  of  letters  who  swayed  the 
French  Academy,  formed  an  association  under  the  name  of  Phi" 
losophers.  Serving  both  parties  in  turn,  for  the  sake  of  inflaming 
the  quarrel,  and  akemately  satirizing  them  both,  in  order  to  ex- 
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pose  them  to  equal  ridicule,  they  at  last  overthrew  them  both,  and 
occupied  their  place.  *  We  have  driven  out  the  foxes,*  wrote 
Voltaire  confidentially  to  his  disciples,  *  and  now  we  must  hunt 
the  wolves.'  The  foxes  were  the  Jesuits,  the  wolves  were  the 
Jansenists;  and  though  M.  de  Voltaire  beheld  in  both  of  them  the 
enemied  of  that  supremacy  over  the  public  mind  at  which  he  was 
aiming,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  different  names  which  he  gave 
tfaem,  that  he  still  retained  a  tender  recollection  of  the  Jesuits, 
among  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  whose  amiable  and  lively 
manners  he  loved,  as  much  as  he  detested  the  rudeness  and  rigour 
of  the  Jansenists. 

The  former  being  ousted,  and  the  latter  overthrown,  the  men  of 
letters  in  France,  and  all  those  whom  they  had  admitted  into  their 
philosophical  fraternity,  ruled  the  nation,  the  Court,  and  even  a 
great  portion  of  Europe.  As  it  had  been  necessary  for  them  to 
propagate  new  doctrines  in  order  to  rouse  the  public  mind,  they 
were  desirous  of  developing  all  the  consequences  of  those  doc- 
trines in  order  to  perpetuate  their  power.  These  consequences, 
rigorously  uniform  in  their  progress,  placed  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  populace  in  1793;  and  the  excesses  of  the  popu- 
lace paved  the  way  for  Bonaparte's  usurpation.  Thus  the  domi- 
nion of  force  over  the  ascendency  of  intellect  was  again  re-esta- 
blished in  two  different  ways.  Such  is  the  circle  in  which  human 
nature  moves;  and  if  there  be  any  means  of  giving  a  legal  organ 
to  public  opinion  in  order  to  ensure  its  triumpn,  those  means  can 
only  consist  in  the  adoption  of  a  representative  government^  by 
which  we  Frenchmen  generally  mean  the  form  of  government  so 
long  and  so  happily  established  in  England. 

What  the  men  of  letters  had  received  as  a  boon  under  Cardinal 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  they  imperiously  demanded  when  they 
had  gained  the  ascendency  toward  the  close  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign; 
^ways  asking,  always  complaining,  and  always  threatening,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  was  lavished  upon  them,  and  whether 
their  cupidity  did  not  even  exceed  their  ambition.  Secretaryships 
for  military  bodies  were  created  for  them  with  considerable  sala- 
ries; places  were  multiplied  for  them  in  all  the  establishments  de- 
,dicated  to  literature,  science,  and  the  arts;  they  had  apartments 
in  the  Louvre,  the  finest  of  our  royal  palaces;  and  as  it  had  be- 
come customary  for  every  writer  to  be  paid  by  the  government, 
the  better  they  were  paid,  the  more  their  numbers  increased. 
They  were  insolent  and  factious;  but  not  one  of  them  was  inde- 
pendent eiLcept  y.  y.  Rousseau^  who,  not  be'mg  a  native  of  France, 
.^et  some  value  on  his  liberty;  and  in  consequence  he  w;as  thepply 
oqe  ^moixg  the  literati  of  that  time  who  was  really  popular. 

Bonaparte,  eager  to  take  the  le^  in  every  thing,  had  one  mea- 
sure of  universal  applio^tion;  it  was  that  of  forming  men  into  re 
l^ents.    Thus  he  made  a  regiment  of  men  of  letters,  [savans^'\ 
and  ;»rtists;  he  gave  them  an  uniform,  a  sword,  and  other  ridicu- 
Jkwis  equipments,  .and,  this  regjjaaent  was  cjjljed  the  Institute.    D is- 
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satisfied  with  being  held  in  subjection,  but  cowardly  and  ever 
ready  to  side  with  the  victor,  the  members  of  die  Institute  knew 
not  whether  they  were  to  consider  themsehres  as  a  part  of  the 
state,  or  simply  as  a  learned  society;  for  the  servants  of  govern- 
ment among  them,  who  were  strangers  to  literature  and  science, 
wete  more  numerous  than  the  men  of  letters;  and  all  the  men  of 
letters  and  scientific  persons  of  any  merit  were  made  servants  of 
government  by  Bonaparte.  This  strange  combination  is  not  one 
of  the  least  skilful  contrivances  of  that  man,  who  perfectly  under- 
stood the  vices  of  his  age,  who  would  allow  no  liberty  except  to 
himself,  and  who  was  more  ambitious  of  governing  minds  than 
bodies. 

If  the  foundation  of  the  French  Academy  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu gave  birth  to  a  general  notion  that  every  writer  in  France  ou^t 
to  subsist  on  the  boimty  of  the  government,  the  establishment  of 
the  Institute  by  Bonaparte  in  like  panner  propagated  the  idea 
now  so  prevalent,  that  the  cultivation  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  end,  but  pimply  as  a  means  of 
^tting  into  place;  and  since  books,  dramas,  and  articles  in  the 
journals  are  written  only  with  a  view  to  obtain  one  or  more  situa- 
tions under  government,  when  that  purpose  is  answered,  nothing 
more  is  done  unless  the  situation  be  -^uch  as  to  require  its  holder 
to  write  in  favour  of  those  by  whom  he  is  paid.  Again,  who  are 
those  that  pay?  Formerly  it  was  the  King.  In  our  way  of  thinking 
every  favour  fron\  the  King  is  honourable.  Gods  and  sovereigns 
are  the  only  beings,  it  seems,  to  whom  men  may  confide  their 
wants  without  blushing.  Accordingly,  nothing  is  more  noble  and 
more  decorous  than  the  letters  written  by  Colbert  to  the  men 
of  merit  in  his  time,  announcing  the  favours  granted  to  them  by 
Louis  XIV.  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  whose  aim  was  to 
degrade  human  nature,  assigned  the  duty  of  pensionmg  the  men 
of  letters  to  the  police!  Thus  was  established  the  custom  which 
still  continues.  From  the  sacrifice  of  independence,  we  have  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  disregard  of  delicacy.  Such  is  in  the  natural  course 
of  events;  but  money  comt>ensates  for  every  thing,  in  cases  where  it 
does  not  create  an  obligation,  or  even  excite  gratitude.  PosterilY 
has  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  pensions  granted  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  men  of  letters;  the  modem  police  acts  witn  greater  m3rstery; 
for  the  most  of  its  pensioners  are  not  even  known  to  the  literary 
world. 

Having  thus  seen  how  the  characteristic  manners  of  our  writers, 
have  been  formed,  having  considered  their  habits  and  pretensions, 
and  being  able  to  appreciate  their  expedients  for  obtaining  or  ex- 
torting money  from  the  government,  you  may  compare  the  existing 
state  of  these  matters  m  England,  with  that  in  France;  you  will  then 
easily  comprehend  the  details  which  I  have  to  give  you  concerning 
the  state  of  the  press  in  the  latter  country;  in  what  respects  it  dif- 
fers from  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  jrou,  and  what  may  be  the  ob- 
stades  to  iu  improvement.    But  there  b  another  obiervation  ibr 
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me  to  make,  which  is  not  without  importance  in  the  quesdon  be- 
fore us. 

In  England,  as  the  government  does  not  undertake  to  provide 
for  men  of  letters,  philosophers,  and  artists,  the  rich  and  enlight- 
ened classes  of  your  nation  consider  themselves  as  not  exempted 
from  all  concern  respecting  them.     For  a  different  reason,  the 
French  nation,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  devoted  to  lite* 
rature,  sciences,  and  arts,  does  nothing  for  those  who  cultivate 
them;  it  leaves  them  to  the  care  of  the  goveniment*    In  your  coun- 
try, a  writer  of  talent  and  reputation  may  open  a  subscription  for  a 
w^^;  and  it  is  soon  filled  up*    During  the  time  of  the  emigra* 
ti(ui,  several  French  authors  adopted  this  expedient,  and  met  with 
the  same  liberality  which  is  exercised  toward  your  countrymen* 
If  one  of  your  political  writers  join  the  party  either  of  ministry  or 
of  opposition,  if  he  remain  faithful  to  the  cause  he  has  embraced, 
and  if  his' writings  appear  decisive  ^d  convincing,  he  is  sure  not 
to  be  abandoned.    This  is  not  the  case  in  France.     Opinions  are 
there  so  variable  that  no  value  is  attached  to  any  except  the  opi- 
nion of  the  day.     If  a  writer  enjoying  the  greatest  share  of  pub- 
Kc  favour  were  to  sustain  a  misfortune  he  would  be  blamed,  and 
if  he  were  reduced  to  open  a  subscription  for  a  literary  work,  as 
a  mode  in  which  relief  might  be  honourably  afforded  him,  he 
would  not  only  be  unsuccessful,  but  I  can  affirm  that  the  public 
would  begin  to  doubt  his  talents.    Opinions  are  not  sufficiently 
settled  among  us,  to  become  a  bond  of  iratemity;  and  the  interests 
of  public  liberty  never  elevate  men^s  minds  above  the  minor  pro- 
prieties of  social  life.    Your  nation  is  conscious  of  being  charged 
with  the  compensation  of  service  and  merit  of  all  kinds;  we  are 
not  conscious  of  this,  because  all  our  habits  have  tended  to  pre-  . 
vent  us  from  feeling  such  a  duty.     Our.  minds  are  therefore  not 
so  independent,  and  consequently  the  government  has  less  difficul- 

37  in  establbhing  the  restrictions,  which  it  may  Vequire  against  the 
evelopment  and  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  fairest 
endowment  of  man,  and  the  only  one,  which  am  successfully  con- 
tend against  force  in  favour  of  liberty. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  public  liberty  is  never  sufficiently  se- 
cured by  the  laws,  when  it  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  national  man- 
ners, you  will  perceive  that  nothing  in  France  is  more  unprotect- 
ed than  the  present  and  future  state  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
since  the  manners  of  our  writers  are  servile;  and  our  politicians 
never  find  in  the  past,  the  measure  of  those  sacrifices  that  are  de- 
manded firom  them  in  the  name  of  the  general  safety*  Ever  un- 
der the  dominion  of  ancient  habits,  they  give  up  every  thing  which 
18  demanded  in  d>e  name  of  the  roysil  power;  because  the  royal 
power  formerly  left  us  nothing  of  our  own*  Certainly  in  a  nation 
iriuch  had  long  been  accustomed  to  discuss  its  own  interests,  tp 
defend  its  liberties,  and  which  had  not  witnessed  the  origin  and 
sodden  death  of  more  dian  twenty  constitutions,  a  minister  would 
not  dare  publicly  to  ^ay,  ^  You  are  not  wise  encmgh  to  enjoy  the 
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*  Hbetties  granted  to  you  by  the  fundumtal  tews  of  the  ttste;  I 
^  adone  am  wise;  place  therefore  the  liberty  of  each  individual  at 
'  my  disposal^  and  you  shall  see  that  I  will  make  a  better  use  of 
^  it  for  all,  than  each  would  for  himself.  Let  the  liberty  of  the 
^  press  also  be  at  my  disposal;  let  every  one  be  silent;  let  me  alone 

*  speak,  and  you  shall  be  convinced  diat  I  am  more  in  the  right 
^man  all  of  you.'  In  every  country  where  such  language  could 
be  held,  its  success  would  be  certain;  for  if  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  not  such  as  to  suffer  them  to  listen  to  such  a  pr(^K>* 
rial  without  laughter,  not  even  a  fool  Would  attempt  to  make  it. 
The  moment  it  was  hazarded,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  success 
#ould  be  surmounted.  This  has  ts&en  place  before  our  own  eyes 
ten  times  in  the  course  of  twenty-seven  years;  we  have  again  wit- 
nessed it  very  recently,  and  it  has  succeeded,  among  those  who 
had  a  right  to  discuss  die  question.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
bers indeed  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  opinion  prevails  con<* 
ceming  this  very  important  subject.  So  long  as  we  are  without 
regular  and  lawful  liberty,  we  shall  have  liberty  by  fits  and  ex- 
^osibns  which  b  the  worst  of  all  its  forms:  hence  I  fear  our  poli- 
ticians may  be  compared  to  engineers  who,  having  charged  then: 
eannon  with  powder,  should  say  that  they  only  put  in  grape-shot 
tod  wadding  to  prevent  the  powder  from  taking  fire;  but  they  for* 
get  that  it  is  not  at  the  cannon's  mouth  that  the  fire  is  applied. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  an  article  of  our  constitution;  certain 
temporary  laws  are  used  with  it,  as  wadding  (we  are  told)  to  pre- 
vent it  from  enflaming  the  public  mind;  but  diere  will  still  be  a 
sufficient  opening  for  the  fire  to  be  communicated,  and  the  deto- 
nation will  be  the  more  violent  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
constraint. 

On  the  first  return  of  the  King  a  law  was  made  against  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  public  journals,  and 
sigainst  books  containing  fewer  than  twenty  printed  sheets.  This 
law  was  made  in  concurrence  with  the  two  chambers.  The  jour* 
nals  thus  compressed  by  the  hand  of  authority,  could  not  defend 
the  power  which  coerced  them:  on  the  contrary,  one  might  have 
supposed  that  the  restrictions  had  been  contrived  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  King  and  his  ministers  from  obtaining  any 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracies  then  carrying  on,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  back  Bonaparte  or  the  Republic,  for  both  diose 
schemes  were  in  agitation.  Restrictive  laws  are  fatal  in  conse- 
quence of  their  tendency  to  discourage  the  well  disposed,  who  al- 
ways feel  less  repugnance  in  obe3ring  a  law  than  in  evading  it, 
even  when  they  deem  it  a  bad  one;  whilst  artful  men  turn  and 
t^ist  the  law  so  many  ways,  that  they  at  length  find  means  to 
dude  its  provisions.  So  it  happened  in  the  present  instance;  the 
loyd  writers  had  not  time  for  the  composition  of  publications  of 
temporary  interest  exceeding  twenty  printed  sheets;  whilst  die 
Jacobins,  formed  volumes  of  twenty-one  sheets;  tiid  they  would 
have  contrived  btiiers  of  fifty,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  die  law. 
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In  coitteqaence,  the  latter  became  masters  of  the  field  ahnoat  be- 
fore the  battle  had  begun.  This  strange  legislative  combination 
folly  exposed  the  futility  of  the  minds  which  conceived  it;  and 
was  favoorable  only  to  the  fiEK:tioiis«  Such  was,  and  such  must 
idways  be,  the  event  in  similar  ch'cumstances. 

On  the  second  return  of  the  King^  it  was  unfortunately  ima* 
gined  that  the  restrictive  law  had  not  been  made  for  the  general 
interest  of  society,  but  for  the  particular  interest  of  the  King;  for 
the  King  alone  in  part  reformed  what  had  been  done;  and  could 
not  have  been  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the  chambers.  His 
ordipaince  left  the  journals  under  the  control  of  the  police;  and 
books,  of  whatever  size,  were  exempted  from  all  ministerial  cen- 
sorship provided  they  were  not  periodical;  thus  the  Correspondent 
could  not  be  translated  into  French,  nor  orders  received  for  supply- 
ing it,  without  the  permission  of  the  police  and  a  previous  cen^ 
sorship,  simply  because  it  is  periodical^  that  is  to  say,  published 
«t  stated  seasons,  fixed  upon  and  notified  before  hand.    The  law 
is  so  inconsistent  that  it  apprehends  danger  from  the  circulation 
of  a  book  which  appears  only  every  two  months,  yet  foresees  no 
chmger  in  the  puUication  of  the  same  book  if  it  appear  twelve 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  at  periods  not  previously  determin- 
ed, because  in  diat  case  it  would  tiot  be  periodicaL     You  will 
begin  to  doubt  whether  we  are  in  our  senses,  when  we  take  these 
precat^ons  against  a  book,  because  it  is  announced  on  the  1st  of 
J^muary  for  the  whole  year,  while  we  are  without  any  legal  pro- 
vision against  other  works,  which  may  be  published  without  any 
previous   annunciation.    Let  me  undeceive  you;  nothing  can  be 
wiser;  and  be   assured  that  when  ministers  propose  laws,  they 
have  made  every  arrangement  to  avoid  being  annoyed  by  them. 
This  belongs  to  their  station;  it  will  be  for  the  chambers  to  in- 
quire whetiner  the  nation  shall  remain  as  free  as  the  ministers. 
The  police,  having  the  control  of  all  the  journals,  can  prevent 
diem   from  announcing  works,  which  it  is  disposed  to  restrain 
from  circulation;  it  can  assail  the  authors,  expose  their  books,  to 
Ae  laughter  of  fools,  and  injure  their  sale  by  other  means  that 
are  at  its  disposal,  and  this  so  effectually,  that  a  printed  work 
dudl  be  as  little  known  as  if  the  author  had  kept  it  by  him  in 
ms^^uscript.    On  the  contrary,  a  work  appearing  at  fixed  periods, 
and  having  regular  subscribers,  might  circulate  in  spite  of  the 
journals,  and  would  meet  with  striking  success  if  conducted  with 
talent  and  on  sound  principles.     A  periodical  work  might  thete- 
fore  obtain  a  greater  ascendency  over  public  opinion  than  the 
works  of  all  the  writers  in  the  pay  of  the  police;  this  is  what  they 
will  not  allow.     It  would  disturb  the  union  of  the  intellectual  and 
material  power.    The  whole,  then,  that  we  have  hitherto  gained 
by  a  representative  government,  is  that  the  laws  guarantee  the 
ascendency  derived  from  intellect,  to  those  who  have  none,  against 
tliose  who  possess  that  fiiuiulty.  Under  the  ancient  order  of  things 
mich  a  conobittatioa  could  not  have  been  conceived;  and  if  the 
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direction  ot  the  public  mind  was  engrossed  by  the  monastic  or« 
derS|  it  was  because  they  were  at  that  time  the  sole  depositaries 
of  every  science.  It  was  reserved  for  what  has  been  called  an 
enlightened  age  to  show  us  that  the  law  recognises  every  science 
to  be  the  privilege  of  one  man  when  he  is  minister  of  police.  Do 
not  laugh  at  us,  but  pity  us;  for  every  nation  that  has  oeen  misled 
from  her  ancient  patns  is  for  a  long  time  to  be  pitied. 

That  which  was  regulated  by  an  ordinance  of  the  King  on  his 
second  return  has  been  confirmed  by  the  present  Chamber  of  De- 
puties and  is  now  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  If  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  should  also  adopt  it,  which  they  probably  will  do,  the 
state  of  our  laws  regarding  the  press  will  be  an  apparent  liberty 
for  books,  an  avowed  control  over  journals  and  periodical  works. 
Now  take  our  national  manners  into  the  account,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  state  of  things,  which  would  be  insupportable  in 
England  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  France,  where  political  liberty  is 
a  matter  of  only  secondary  concern,  where  every  one  h&s  his  own 
little  private  interest  to  promote,  and  with  which  he  is  exclusively 
occupied.  Our  writers  aim  not  at  independence  of  feeling;  they 
aim  at  places  and  money;  every  thing  is  arranged  widi  that  view, 
and  what  is  not  yet  so  arranged,  will  be  in  a  short  time.  As  there 
is  much  less  resistance  in  our  manners,  than  warmth  in  our  minds, 
recourse  is  rarely  had  to  violent  measures  of  control.  The  min- 
isters are  but  little  provoked  by  an  attack;  and  those  who  are  op« 
posed  by  the  ministers  are  also  good-natured  people  who  feel  no 
sort  of  rancour  because  they  fe^  as  litde  conviction.  And  how 
should  there  be  any  in  a  nation  where  doctrines  are  all  uncertain 
and  vacillate  between  remembrances  of  the  past,  and  pretensions 
newly  asserted.  If  we  really  loved  public  liberty,  the  case  would 
be  different;  for  the  sake  of  a  mighty  interest  the  passions  would 
take  a  loftier  tone;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

Do  not  conclude,  however,  that  we  are  in  love  witii  despotism; 
our  manners  are  too  variable  to  yield  to  it;  indeed  we  have  no 
faith  in  it.  Having  for  these  twenty-seven  years  been  accustomed 
to  dwell  on  the  events  of  to-morrow,  what  passes  to-day  never  en- 
~  gages  our  thoughts;  they  are  fixed  only  on  what  will  come  or  what 
may  come.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  people,  incessantly  changing 
their  constitutions  and  laws,  living  only  on  exceptions,  and  in  a 
continual  succession  of  ordinances,  to  attach  themselves  to  any 
thing?  The  royal  charter  had  given  us»the  liberty  of  the  press:  it 
was  quite  natural  for  a  Frenchman  to  expect  that  the  laws  would 
take  it  away.  In  fact,  a  law  has  taken  it  away;  it  is  quite  natural 
for  a  Frenchman  to  look  for  some  circumstance  that  will  restore 
it  to  us.  The  same  may  be  said  of  personal  liberty;  if  the  con- 
stitution had  not  guaranteed  it  to  us,  you  would  have  heard  of 
great  debates  for  obtaining  it;  but  as  we  have  it  by*  the  constitu- 
tion, great  debates  have  been  held  to  deprive  us  of  it.  In  short, 
my  dear  sir,  a  single  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  die  difference 
between  yoiu:  English  ideas  relative  to  the  jntss,  and  the  noticMis 
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which  prevail  on  the  same  subject  with  us  in  France.  You  will 
probably^admit,  that  if  your  ministry  were  to  propose  that  all  the 
public  journals  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  under  their 
control,  the  whole  English  people  would  deem  it  an  attack  on 
one  of  their  most  important  privileges.  Well,  sir,  let  us  suppose 
the  same  proposal  made  in  France,  and  you  would  scarcely  meet 
a  person  who  would  think  the  question  regarded  any  body  but  the 
Journalists.  With  this  brief  remark,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  not 
intended  for  sarcasm,  but  for  simple,  historical  truth, 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 
V. 

Art*  III.— Jn  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands^  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean;  with  an  original  Grammar  and  FocabU' 
lary  of  their  Language.  ConU^iled  and  arranged  from  the  ex^ 
tensive  Communications  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mariner,  several  years 
resident  in  those  Islands;  by  John  Martin,  M.  D.  3  vols*  royal 
8vo.  pp*  460— 412*  London,  Murray,  1817* — From  the  Cri- 
tical keview. 

fpO  no  sinrie  individual  is  the  science  of  geography  more  in- 
-'-  debted  man  to  the  late  Captain  Cook,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ignorance  or  feroci^  of  the  barbarous  regions  he  explored*  In 
his  first  voyage  the  Society  Isles  were  discovered  by  him;  the  in- 
sularity of  New  Zealand  was  ascertained,  when  the  streights  which 
separated  the  two  component  parts  were  distinguished  by  his  name: 
and  in  the  same  voyage  he  explored  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
through  an  extent  of  two  thousand  miles.  In  his  second  voyage  he 
was  enabled  to  negative  the  conjecture  with  regard  to  a  southern 
continent  within  the  reach  of  navigation;  he  added  New  Caledo- 
nia to  our  charts,  the  largest  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  New  Zea- 
land excepted;  and  also  Georgia,  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn, 
with  an  imknown  coast  that  he  called  Sandwich  Land,  and  which 
has  been  denominated  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere* 

In  his  third  voyage  he  revisited  the  Friendly  Islands,  discover- 
ed several  smaller  clusters  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  the  north  of  the  equinoctial  line;  he  explored 
the  western  coast  of  America  from  43  to  70  degrees  oi  north  lati- 
tude; he  determined  the  proximity  of  Asia  to  that  continent;  and 
passing  the  streights  between  them,  demonstrated  the  impractica- 
oility  oflanordiem  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

In  consequence  of  these  important  discoveries,  the  hydrographv 
of  the  habitable  globe  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sea  of  Amur  and  the  Japanese  Archipela^; 
so  that  little  remains  for  future  navigators  but  to  furnish  iis  with 
more  minute  accounts  of  the  situations  he  had  examined,  and  this 
purpose  with  respect  to  the  Friendly,  or  Tonga  Islands,  is  per- 
formed in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner  by  the  author  of  the 
account  befcore  us^  assisted  as  he  was  by  his  professional  editor* 
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Before  we  enter  on  the  narrative  here  given,  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  supply  some  few  dates  as  to  the  visitants  of  these  ishmds, 
since  the  last  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  in  1777,  and  especially  as  in 
the  geographical  illustrations  the  work  before  us  is  very  deficient. 

Four  years  subsequent  to  \777^  Maurielle,  a  Spaniard,  was  en- 
tangled among  these  islands;  and  1769,  Lieutenant  Bligh,  in  the 
Bounty,  anchored  at  Anamooka,  one  of  the  cluster  of  the  Hapai 
Islands,  Captain  Perouse  having  approached  them  in  1787.  Cap* 
tain  Edwards  twicQ  visited  Anamooka  in  1791,  which  was  the  ap- 
pointed place  for  rendezvous  with  the  schooner  that  had  attended 
nim  from  Otaheite,  and  which  had  lost  company  with  the  Random* 
Bligh  agaSn  in  the  Providence,  and  Captain  Pollock  in  the  Assist- 
ance, returning  with  bread  fruit  from  Otaheite,  remained  during 
the  night  of  August  3d,  1792  off  these  islands,  llbe  whole  group  is 
in  number  computed  at  150,  but  only  61  of  these  have  liieir  places 
and  proper  situations  assigned  in  the  chart,  and  in  the  sketch  of 
the  harbour  of  Tongataboo  attached  to  the  Voyages  qf  Captain 
Cook* 

We  do  not  very  well  understand  why  confusion  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  geography  of  the  immense  tract  of  the  Pacific, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Tonga  for  the  Friendly  Islands, 
merely  because  the  chart  of  Captain  Cook  did  not  comprehend,  cq 
nomine^  Vavaoo;  and  if  the  same  liberty  were  taken  with  this  sort 
of  nomenclature  as  to  the  other  places  in  the  like  sea  which  were 
visited  by  that  distinguished  victim  of  useful  and  daring  enterprise, 
such  difficulties  would  be  occasioned  to  the  inquirer,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  devote  a  long  life  to  remove  the  needl^^  obsta- 
cles which  caprice,  or  some  other  intrusive  motive,  would  occa- 
sion* In  the  present  instance,  we  do  not  entirely  attribute  the  va- 
riation to  whim  or  fancy,  but  we  rather  ascribe  it  to  a  disposition 
to  communicate  a  novel  appearance  to  the  work,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  more  attractive  to  the  general  class  of  readers*  The 
Friendly  Islands  have  been  mentioned  so  frequently  since  1773, 
that  it  might  be  thought,  if  not  by  the  author  or  editor,  by  some 
trading  adviser,  that  an  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands  would  1i>e 
supposed  to  be  the  relation  of  a  new  discovery,  which  had  hitherto 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  all  former  adventurers,  and  which  decep- 
tion would  at  least  continue  until  the  book  itself  were  procured, 
the  first  page  of  which  must,  however,  remove  the  misapprehen- 
sion* 

The  Tonea  Islands  comprehend,  Tonga,  a  cluster  called  the 
Hapsu  Islands,  and  Vavaoo*  Those  who  have  consulted  the  Dutdi 
voyagers  will  know  three  of  them  under  the  appellations  of  Am- 
sterdam, M iddleburg,  and  Rotterdam;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  last  are  a  great  number  of  other  islands  of  much  smaller  di- 
mensions* Amsterdam  had  also  the  native  distinction  of  Tonn- 
taboo,  or  Sacred  Tonga;  tabu,  or  taboo,  4enotiiig  sacred  or  prcSii- 
bited* 
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DvJ^fjBtin  explains  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  afibrd 
his  valuable  assistance  to  the  present  work  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

<  In  the  year  1811, 1  accidentally  heard  that  Mr.  William  Mariner, 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  East  Indies  to  one  of  my  connections  in 
London,  had  been  a  resident  at  the  Friendly  Islands  during  the  space 
of  four  years,  and  my  curiosity  being  strongly  excited,  I  solicited  his  ao- 
quaintance.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  interviews  I  discoveredy 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  information  he  was  able  to  communi- 
cate respecting  the  people  with  whom  he  had  been  so  hsng  and  so  inti- 
mately associated,  was  very  far  superior  to,  and  much  more  extensive 
than  any  thing  that  had  yet  appeared  before  the  public.  His  answers 
to  several  inquiries,  in  regard  to  their  religion,  government,  and  habits 
of  life,  were  given  with  that  kind  of  unassuming  confidence,  which  be- 
speaks a  thorough  intimacy  with  the  subject,  and  carries  with  it  the  con- 
viction of  truth: — in  fact,  having  been  thrown  upon  those  islands  at  an 
early  age,  his  young  and  flexible  mind  had  so  accorded  itself  with  the 
habits  and  circumstance  of  the  natives,  that  he  evinced  no  disposition  to 
overrate  or  to  embellish  what  to  him  was  neither  strange  nor  new.  To 
my  inquiries  respecting  his  intentions  of  publishing,  he  replied,  that 
having  necessarily  been  for  several  years,  out  of  the  habit  either  of 
writing  or  reading,  or  of  that  turn  of  thinking  requisite  for  composition 
and  arrangement,  he  was  apprehensive  his  endeavours  would  fail  in 
doing  that  justice  to  the  work  which  I  seemed  to  think  its  importance  de- 
manded: he  modestly  proposed,  however,  to  submit  the  subject  to  my 
consideration  for  a  future  opportunity.  In  the  mean  while  circumstances 
called  him  away  to  the  West  Indies:  on  his  return  he  brought  me 
memoranda  of  the  principal  events  at  the  Tonga  Islands,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  happened  during  his  residence  there,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  most  important  religious  ceremonies,  and  a  vocabu- 
lary of  about  four  or  five  hundred  words.  The  inspection  of  these  ma- 
terials served  greatly  to  increase  the  interest  which  I  had  already  taken 
in  the  matter,  and  I  urged,  the  necessity  of  committing  the  whole  to 
paper  while  every  thing  remamed  fresh  in  his  memory.  To  facilitate 
this  object,  I  proposed  to  undertake  the  composition  and  arrangement 
of  the  intended  work,  whilst  Mr.  Mariner  should  direct  his  view  sole- 
ly to  noting  down  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  oi^er  in  which 
lus  memory  might  spontaneously  furnish  it,  that  these  materials  might 
afterwards  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  subjects  of  conversatiop,  strict 
scrutiny,  amplification,  arrangement  and  composition;  consequently  not 
one  of  the  ensuing  pages  has  been  written  without  Mr.  Mariner's 
presence,  that  he  might  be  consulted  in  regard  to  every  little  circum- 
stance or  observation  that  could  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  the  truth 
of  the  subject  under  consideration;  and,  in  this  way,  it  is  presumed 
that  a  great  deal  more  useful  and  interesting  matter  has  been  elicited^ 
than  would  probably  have  occurred  to  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  unassisted  reflections;  for  conversation  calls  to  mind  many  things 
that  would  otherwise  have  escaped  the  memory;  it  constantly  demands 
elnddations;  cme  idea  gives  birth  to  another,  until  the  whole  subject 
lies  completely  unfolded  to  the  mind.'    (p.  vi."— ix.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  com- 
mences with  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Port  au  Prmce,  in  which  Mr. 
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Manner  was  convejrcd  to  the  Tonga  Isfands;  next  follows  an  his- 
torical account  of  what  occurred  during  hb  stay  for  about  four 
J  ears  at  those  islands,  including  not  only  what  regarded  hiniseU^ 
ut  the  different  changes,  religious  and  political;  and  the  recital 
being  thus  brought  down  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Mariner,  the  re- 
maining chapters  are  devoted  to  an  orderly  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  society;  the  ranks  and  professions;  the  munes  and  attri- 
butes of  die  gods;  the  notions  enteruined  of  die  human  soul  and 
a  future  life;  die  most  important  ceremonies;  the  games  and  amuse- 
ments; the  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;  the  state  of  pharmacy; 
of  arts  and  manufactures;  and  lasdy,  is  supplied  a  grammar  of  the 
language,  and  a  vocabulary  comprehending  two  thousand  words* 
.  This  insight  into  the  dialect  of  the  people  we  consider  to  be  the 
most  valuable,  although  not  the  most  entertaining  part  of  the  work* 
Captain  Cook  observes,  that  the  language  of  ihe  Friendly  Islands 
is  sufficiendy  copious  to  express  all  the  ideas  of  the  people;  and 
that  he  had  many  proofs  gf  its  applicability  to  musical  purposes, 
both  in  sonfi^  and  recitative.  The  language  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered as  the  master-key  to  all  that  ma^  be  acquired  in  the  neigh- 
bouring situations,  as  on  the  like  authority  we  learn  thatdiis  tongue 
has  the  greatest  affinity  imaginable  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  of 
Wateeoo,  and  Mangena,  and  consequendy  to  that  of  Otaheite  and 
the  Society  Isles.  Many  of  ih^  words  are  also  the  same  as  those 
spoken  at  Coco's  Island,  as  appears  by  the  vocabulary  collected 
by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten.  Some  of  the  terms  of  Horn  Island, 
another  of  the  discoveries  of  Schouten,  also  belong  to  the  language 
of  Tongatabatoo. 

Those  who  look  for  much  informadon  in  these  volumes  on  na- 
tural hbtory  and  philosophy,  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
botany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy,  will  iiuallibly  be  disappointed; 
but  the  mcM^ist,  who  loves  to  examine  human  nature  in  that  mid- 
dle state,  between  the  solemn  gravity  of  savage  and  the  affected 
levity  of  polished  life,  will  find  this  interesting  situation  fidthfully 
depicted,  with  all  that  relates  to  the  arts,  the  customs,  the  religion, 
die  government,  and  whatever  is  peculiar  to  man  in  this  stage  of 
social  cultivation;  and  under  such  a  view,  we  confidendy  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attentive  examination  of  our  readers. 

The  voyage  commenced  from  Gravesend,  in  the  Port  au  Prince, 
on  the  12th  Feb.  1805,  and  after  a  variety  of  the  ordinary  adven- 
tures, on  Saturday,  29th  Nov.  1806,  she  brought  to  on  the  north-^ 
west  point  of  Lefooga,  one  of  the  Hapsu  Islands,  in  the  same  place 
where  Captain  Cook  had  formerly  anchored.  In  this  situadon  se-* 
yeral  of  the  crew  mutinied,  said  were  killed  on  shore  by  the  na- 
tives. On  the  1st  of  December,  die  islanders  took  possession  of 
the  ship;  and  Mn  Mariner,  dter  being  exposed  to  very  great  > 
danger,  was  landed  in  a  canoe.  He  was  conducted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Finow,  the  king  of  die  island,  who  fortunately  took  a 
particular  fancy  to  him.  The  ship  was  subsequenAr  run  aground 
and  plundered  by  Finow's  orders;  and  in  die  evtnmg  of  die  9th 
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December  die  natives  set  fire  to  her,  m  order  the  more  oonveni'- 
ently  to  get  at  the  iron  work,  which  was  highly  vahied  by  them* 
The  next  day,  at  sun-rise,  the  people  flocked  to  the  beach,  and 
some  of  the  crew,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mariner,  conveyed 
five  of  the  carronades  on  shore. 

After  a  shooting  excursion  with  the  King  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Whiha,  he  and  Mr.  Mariner  returned  to  Lefoo^.  Oiur 
adventurer  was  now  required  to  surrender  his  books  and  papers, 
which  he  learnt  afterwards  were  bimit;  and  on  inquiring  the  rea- 
son, he  was  told  (as  he  afterwards  understood)  that  his  Majesty 
could  not  on  any  account  allow  him  to  {nactice  witchcraft  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  Tonga  people;  and  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  King, 
that  those  books  and  papers  were  instruments  and  means  of  invo- 
cation, to  bring  down  some  evil  or  plague  upon  the  country.  Mr* 
Mariner  and  his  companions,  who  were  reduced  to  the  number  of 
five,  Qhe  rest  either  being  killed  or  dispersed  on  the  adjacent  is- 
lands^ began  soon  to  be  tired  of  their  way  of  life;  and  endeavour- 
ed to  procure  from  the  King  the  gift  of  a  canoe,  that  they  might 
rig  ic  as  a  sloop,  and  make  Norfolk  Island,  on  their  voyage  to 
New  Holland.    Their  purpose,  however,  was  disappointed. 

The  histonr  of  a  revolution  which  took  place  is  next  given.  At 
the  time  of  Captam  Cook's  visit,  the  whole  of  Tonga  (that  is,  the 
bland  of  Tonga,  the  Hapai  Islands,  and  Vavaoo)  was  under  the 
donunion  of  Tongoo  Ahoo;  but  in  consequence  of  this  change, 
the  island  of  Tonga  had  been  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  divided  into 
several  petty  states,  all  at  war  with  one  another;  Finow  being  then 
King  Of  the  Hapai  Islands  and  Vavaoo,  and  Tooboo  Neuha  tri- 
butary chief  of  the  latter. 

The  death  of  Finow  occurred  after  an  entertiunment.  His  ill- 
ness began  with  a  difficulty  of  respiration,  his  lips  became  purple, 
and  his  under  jaw  was  convulsed.  His  ftiends  nnding  he  did  not 
get  better,  procured  one  of  his  children  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  gods, 
mat  the  divine  anger  might  be  appeased,  and  the  health  of  the 
lather  restored.  They  found  the  child  in  a  neighbouring  house, 
sleeping  in  its  mother's  lap;  they  snatched  it  away  by  force,  and 
retiring,  they  strangled  it  with  a  band  of  gnatoo.*  The  corpse  was 
then  taken  with  all  speed  before  two  consecrated  houses  and  a 
grave;  at  each  place  a  short  prayer  to  the  god  was  hurried  over, 
that  he  might  interpose  with  the  other  deities  in  the  behalf  of 
Finow,  and  accc^  of  this  sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  his  crimes. 

The  appearance  and  character  of  the  deceased  King,  with  whom 
Mr.  Mariner  was  an  almost  constant  associate,  will  interest  the 
jsader* 

<  Finow,  the  sole  and  arbitrary  monarch  of  Varaoo  and  the  Hapai 
Islands,  was  in  stature  six  feet  two  mches;  in  bulk  and  strength,  stout 
and  ranscnlar;  his  head  erect  and  bold;  his  shoulders  broad  and  well 
made;  his  limbs  well  set,  strong,  and  graceful  in  action;  his  body  not 

*  A  sabstance  used  for  clothinf ,  prepared  firom  the  bark  of  ths  Chinaae  par 
per-nralberrytree. 
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6orpuI«nt)  but  muscular;  his  hair  of  a  jet  blacky  and  curly,  yet  agreea- 
bly so,  without  being  woolly;  his  forehead  remarkably  high;  his  brow 
bold  and  intelligent,  with  a  little  austerity;  his  eye  large  and  poietra- 
ting,  yet  joined  to  an  expression  of  mildness;  his  nose  aquiline  and 
lai^  his  lips  well  made  and  expressive;  his  teeth  remarkably  large, 
white,  imd  regular;  his  lower  jaw  rather  prominent;  his  cheek-bones 
also  rather  prominent,  compared  with  those  of  Europeans^— All  his 
features  were  well  developed,  and  declared  a  strong  and  energetic 
mind,  with  that  sort  of  intellectual  expression,  which  belongs  not  so 
much  to  the  sage  as  to  the  warlike  chieftain:  ambition  sat  high  on  his 
front,  and  guided  all  his  energies:  his  deep  and  penetrating  eye,  and  his 
firm  and  masculine  deportment,  while  they  inspired  his  adherents 
with  confidence,  struck  awe  to  the  minds  of  conspirators:— his  actions 
were,  fi>r  the  most  part,  steady  and  detennined,  and  directed  to  some 
well-studied  purpose:  his  resolve  was  fiite,  and  those  who  obeyed  him 
with  reluctance  trembled,  not  without  reason.  He  appeared,  almost 
constantly,  in  deep  thought,  and  did  not  often  smile;— when  he  spoke, 
on  matters  of  some  importance,  it  was  not  without  first  holding  up  the 
balance  in  his  mind,  to  weigh  well  what  he  had  to  say:  persuasion  hung 
upon  his  lip,  and  the  flow  of  his  eloquence  was  such,  that  many  of  his 
enemies  were  afraid  to  listen  to  him,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  view  the 
subject  in  a  light  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

^  Although^  in  matters  of  consequence,  he  always  seemed  to  weigh 
well  what  he  had  to  say,  in  subjects  of  minor  importance  he  was  very 
quick  in  reply:  his  voice  was  loud,  not  harsh  but  mellow,  and  his  pro- 
nunciation remarkably  distinct.  When  he  laughed,  which  was  not  on 
trifling  occasions,  it  was  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  an  incredible  distance; 
and  with  a  very  strange  noise  preceding  it,  as  if  he  were  hallooing  after 
somebody  a  long  way  ofi*,  and  the  same  kind  of  noise  as  he  always 
made  when  in  a  passion;  and  this  was  peculiar  to  him.  When  in  his 
house,  however,  giving  orders  about  his  domestic  arrangements,  his 
voice  was  uncommonly  mild,  and  very  low. 

<  In  regard  to  his  sentiments  of  religion  and  policy,  they  may  be 
pretty  well  gathered  from  sundry  passages  in  the  narrative:— with  res- 
pect to  his  religion  in  particular,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  had 
any:  it  is  certain  that  he  disbelieved  most  of  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  priests;  for  although  he  believed  that  they  were  leally  inspired, 
when  they  pretended  to  be  so,  yet  he  thought  that  frequently  a  great 
deal  of  what  they  declared  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  god,  was  their 
own  invention;  and  this  particularly  in  regard  to  what  did  not  suit  his 
own  sentiments.  He  never,  however,  declared  his  opinion  of  these 
things  in  public;  though  he. expressed  them  very  decidedly  to  Mr. 
Mariner,  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends.  He  usad  to  say,  that  the 
gods  would  always  fiivour  that  party  in  war  in  which  there  were  the 
greatest  chiefs  and  warriors.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  gods  padd 
much  attention  in  other  respects  to  the  aifairs  of  mankind;  nor  did  he 
think  they  could  have  any  reason  for  doing  so^ — ^no  more  than  man 
could  have  any  reason  or  interest  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  gods. 
He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  agreeably  to  the  notions 
entertained  by  his  countrymen;  that  is,  that  cMefe  and  matabooles,  hav- 
ing souls,  exist  hereafter  in  Bolotoo,  according  to  their  rank  in  this 
worldi  but  that  the  common  people,  having  no  souls,  or  those  only 
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that  die  with  their  hodies,  are  without  any  hope  of  a  future  existence, 
(p.  429—432,  vol.  i  ) 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  man  whose  intellect  was  of  a 
very  superior  kind,  and  who,  imlike  his  father,  was  vt)id  of  politi- 
cal ambition,  and  sought  rather  the  happiness  of  his  people  diau 
the  extension  of  his  power*  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  and 
a  philosopher  among  savages* 

Mr.  Mariner  now  began  to  be  very  solicitous  to  return  to  his 
native  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  when  he  had  nothing  on  which 
to  employ  himself  but  objects  of  amusement*  Sometimes  with  Fi- 
now  the  younger,  or  with  the  Chiefs,  and  sometimes  alone,  by  way 
of  recreation,  he  would  frequently  go,  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether, among  the  neighbouring  islands  on  fishing  excursions;  as 
he  was  one  evening  returning  homeward  in  his  canoe,  he  espied  a 
sail  in  the  westward  horizon,  just  as  the  sun  had  descended  be- 
low it.  He  was  then  with  three  servants  that  worked  on  his  plan- 
tation, and  he  insisted  that  they  should  make  for  the  vessel.  They 
admitted  that  they  had  seen  her  before,  but  that  their  fear  of  his 
wishing  to  go  on  board  prevented  them  from  pointing  her  out  to 
him;  as  they  had  often  heard  their  chiefs  say  that  they  never 
meant  to  let  him  go  if  they  could  help  it,  and  these  attendants 
were  apprehensive  that  their  brains  would  be  knocked  out  if  they 
sufiPered  him  to  esceqje.  It  was  not  until  one  of  the  men  was  kiU 
led  by  Mariner  that  he  could  succeed  in  approaching  the  vessel, 
which  he  reached  about  day-light  the  next  morning.  The  brig 
proved  to  be  the  Favourite,  Captain  Fiske,  from  Port  Jackson,  of 
about  130  tons  burthen*  Mr.  Mariner  was  received,  and  from  on 
board  sent  an  invitation  to  the  King,  when  Finow,  with  his  sistor 
andySeveral  of  her  female  attendants,  visited  him,  bringing  presents 
of  |ffx>visions;  and  so  delighted  was  his  Majesty  with  every  thing 
he  saw  in  the  ship,  and  so  desirous  was  he  of  acquiring  those  ac- 
complishments which  nused  Europeans  so  much  above  the  Tonga 
people,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  accompanying 
Mr*  Mariner  to  Europe. 

*  Finow*8  sister,  who  was  a  very  beautiful,  lively  girl,  proposed  in 
joke  to  go  to  England,  and  see  the  white  women:  she  asked  if  they 
would  allow  her  to  wear  the  Tonga  dress;  <  though,  perhaps,'  she  said, 
*  that  would  not  do  in  such  a  cold  country  in  the  winter  season.  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  at  that  time:  but  Togi  tells  me  that  you 
have  hot-houses  for  plants  from  warm  climates,  so  I  should  like  to  live 
all  winter  in  a  hol-house.  Could  I  bathe  there  two  or  three  times  a 
day  without  being  seen?  I  wonder  whether  I  should  stand  a  chance  of 
getting  a  husband;  but  my  skin  is  so  brown,  I  suppose  none  of  the 
young  fiafialangi  men  would  have  me;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to 
leave  so  many  handsome  young  chiefs  at  Vavaoo,  and  go  to  England  to 
live  a  single  life.-*If  I  were  to  go  to  England,  I  would  amass  a  great  ' 
quantity  of  beads,  and  then  I  should  like  to  return  to  Tonga,  because 
in  England  beads  arc  so  common  that  nobody  would  admire  me  for 
wearing  them,  and  I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  being  envied.'->c 
She  8{ud,  laughing,  that  either  the  white  men  must  make  very  kind 
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and  good-tempered  husbands,  or  else  the  white  women  must  have  verf 
little  spirit,  for  them  to  live  so  long  together  without  parting.  She 
thought  the  custom  of  having  only  one  wife  a  very  good  one,  provided 
the  husband  loved  her;  if  not,  it  was  a  very  bad  one,  because  he  would 
tyrannize  over  her  the  more,  whereas  if  his  attention  was  divided  be- 
tween five  or  six,  and  he  did  not  behave  kindly  towards  them,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  deceive  him.*    (p.  32—34,  vol.  ii.) 

<  Before  the  ship's  departure,  Mr.  Mariner  was  charged  with  several 
messages  from  the  chiefs  of  Vavaoo  to  those  of  Hapai.  Among  others, 
Finow  sent  his  strong  recommendations  to  Toobo  Toa  to  be  contented 
with  the  Hapai  Islands,  and  not  to  think  of  invading  Vavaoo;  to  stay 
and  look  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  for  that  was  the  way 
to  preserve  peace  and  happiness.—^  Tell  him- again,' said  he,  <  that  the 
best  way  to  make  a  country  powerful  and  strong  against  all  enemies,  is 
to  cultivate  it  well,  for  then  the  people  have  something  worth  fighting 
for,  and  will  defend  it  with  invincible  bravery:  I  have  adopted  this  plaoi 
and  his  attempts  upon  Vavaoo  will  be  in  vain!'    (p.  34,  vol.  ii.) 

The  civil  ranks  of  society  in  the  Tonga  Islands  maybe  divided  into^ 
How,  or  King,  Egi,  or  Nobles,  Matabooles,  Mooas  and  Tooas* 
The  King  b  an  arbitrary  monarch,  and  his  influence  over  the  peo* 
pie  is  derived  from  hereditary  right,  the  supposed  protection  of 
the  gods,  his  reputation  as  a  warrior,  and  lastly  butprincipally, 
from  the  number  and  strength  of  his  fighting  men.  The  Egi  are 
those  persons  who  are  related  to  the  divine  family  of  Tooitonga 
and  Veachi,  or  to  the  royal  House,  and  in  point  of  rank,  the  for- 
mer are  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  latter,  and  even  the  King 
himself  is  allowed  the  priority  only  in  power*  The  Matabooles 
are  a  sort  of  honourable  attendants  upon  the  chiefs,  and  are  their 
companions  and  counsellors.  They  are  more  or  less  regarded  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  chief  to  whom  they  are  attached^  and 
th^  have  the  management  of  all  ceremonies*  The  Mooas 'are 
either  the  brothers,  or  descendants  of  Mataboples*  This  order 
has  much  to  do  in  assisting  at  the  public  ceremonies.  Like  the 
Matabooles  they  form  part  of  the  retinue  of  chiefs,  and  most  of 
them  are  professors  of  some  art.  The  Tooas,  who  till  the  ground^ 
compose  the  bulk  and  the  lowest  order  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  are  employed  occasionally  in  performing  the  tattow,  club- 
carving,  shaving,  and  according  to  their  abilities  in  other  duties, 
for  the  discharge  of  which  theymeetwith  encouragement  by  presents. 
Of  the  attention  paid  to  age,  sex,  and  infancy,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

<  Old  persons  of  both  sexes  are  highly  reverenced  on  account  of 
their  age  and  experience,  in  so  much  that  it  constitutes  a  branch  of 
their  first  moral  ^d  religious  duty,  viz.  to  reverence  the  gods,  the 
chiefs,  and  aged  pei*sonsf  and  consequently  there  is  hardly  any  instance 
in  these  islands  of  old  age  being  wantonly  insulted. 

*  Women  have  considerable  respect  shown  to  them  on  account  of  their 
sex,  independent  of  the  rank  they  might  otherwise  hold  as  nobles.  They 
are  considered  to  contribute  much  to  the  comforts  and  domestic  hap- 
p^iess  of  the  other  sex,  ^nd  as  they  are  the  weaker  of  the  two,  it  is 
thought  unmanly  not  to  show  them  attention  and  kind  regard;  they  ar^ 
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tkerefore  not  subjected  to  hard  labour  or  any  very  menial  work.  Those 
that  are  nobles  rank  like  the  men  according  to  the  superiority  of  their 
relationship.  If  a  woman  not  a  noble  is  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
mataboole,  she  ranks  as  a  mataboole;  if  she  be  a  noblC)  she  is  superior 
in  rank  to  liim,  and  so  are  the  children  male  and  female;  but  in  domes- 
tic matters  she  submits  entirely  to  his  arrangements;  notwithstanding 
this,  however,  she  never  loses  the  respect  from  her  husband  due  to  her 
nnk,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  obliged  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  md'e'tno'e 
{touching  the  feet)  before  he  can  feed  himself.  If  the  husband  and 
wife  are  both  nobles  of  equal  rank,  the  ceremony  of  mde^mtfe  is  dispen^ 
.aed  with;  but  where  there  is  any  difference  the  inferior  must  perform 
this  ceremony  to  be  freed  from  the  taboo  (the  offence  of  taking  what  is 
prohibited.)  If  a  woman  marries  a  nuui  higher  in  rank  than  herself, 
she  always  derives  additional  respect  on  that  account;  but  a  man  having 
a  wife  who  is  a  greater  noble  than  himself  acquires  no  additional  res- 
pect from  this  source,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  her  larger  property. 

<  It  is  a  custom  in  the  Tonga  islands  for  women  to  be  what  they  call 
mothers  to  children  or  grown  up  young  persons  who  are  not  their  owny 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  them  or  seeing  that  they  are  provided 
with  ail  the  conveniences  of  life;  and  this  is  often  done,  although  their 
own  natural  mothers  be  living,  and  residing  near  the  spot,— no  doubt 
for  the  sake  of  greater  care  and  attention,  or  to  be  afterwards  a  substi- 
tute for  the  true  parent,  in  the  event  of  her  premature  death.'  (p.  97— 
^Zy  vol.  ii.) 

The  religion  of  the  Tonga  Islands  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  in 
the  fcdlowing  notions. 

That  there  are  Hotooas,  or  superior  beings,  who  can  dispense 
good  and  evil  to  mankind.  That  the  souls  of  deceased  nobles  and 
matabooles,  have  the  same  power  in  an  inferior  degree.  That 
there  are  Hootoa  Pow,  (mischievous  gods,)  who  never  dispense 
good,  but  always  evil;  that  all  human  evil  is  inflicted  bjr  the  gods, 
either  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  some  religious  duty,  by  the 
person  who  suffers  the  infliction,  or  by  the  Egi  whom  he  serves; 
that  all  Egi  have  souls  which  exist  hereafter,  not  on  account  of 
their  moral  merit,  but  of  their  rank  in  this  world.  The  Mata- 
booles also  go  to  Bolotoo  (Heaven)  after  death,  where  they  arc 
ministers  to  the  gods.  Whether  the  Mooas  are  admitted  to  Hea- 
ven is  doubtful,  but  the  Tooas  have  no  souls,  or  such  only  as  pe- 
rish with  the  body.  The  human  soul,  during  life,  is  not  supposed 
to  be  an  essence  distinct  from  the  corporeal  frame;  the  primitive 
{[ods  and  deceased  nobles,  it  is  assumed,  appear  sometimes  to 
fliankind  to  warn  or  assist  them,  sometimes  are  incorporated  with 
lizards  and  other  animals  for  b^eficent  purposes;  and  omens  with 
inspirations  constitute  also  part  of  the  creed. 

*  The  Tonga  people  do  not  indeed  believe  in  any  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishment,  but  they  believe  in  that  first  of  all  religious  ten- 
ets, that  there  is  a  power  and  intelligence  superior  to  all  that  is  human, 
which  is  able  to  control  their  actions,  and  which  discovers  all  their 
most  secret  thoughts;  and  though  they  consider  this  power  and  intelli- 
gence to  be  inherent  in  a  number  of  individual  beings,  the  principle  of 
Mief  is  precttely  the  Mon^  it  is  perhaps  equally  straDg>  and  as  piac- 
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tically  useful  as  ff  they  considered  it  all  concentrated  in  ^eir  chief 
god.  They  firmly  believe  that  the  gods  "approve  of  virtue,  and  are 
displeased  with  vice;  that  every  man  has  his  tutelar  deity,  who  will 
protect  him  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself  as  he  ought  to  do;  but,  if 
he  does  not,  Mrill  leave  him  to  the  approaches  of  misfortune,  disease^ 
and  death.  And  here  we  find  some  ground  on  which  to  establish  a 
yirtuous  line  of  conduct;  but  this  is  not  sufficient:  there  is  implanted 
in  the  human  breast,  a  knowledge  or  sentiment,  which  enables  us 
sometimes,  if  not  alwa3rs,  to  distinguish  between  the  beauty  of  disin- 
terestedness and  the  foul  ugliness  of  what  is  low,  sordid,  and  selfish; 
and  the  effect  of  this  sentiment  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  char- 
acter in  the  natives  of  these  islands/  (p.  149,  vol.  ii.) 

With  regard  to  the  sex,  we  cannot  here  call  it  the  fair  sex,  we 
have  the  following  curious  particulars. 

<  The  next  subject  we  shall  consider  is  chastity.  In  respect  to  this, 
their  notions  are  widely  different  from  those  of  most  European  nations; 
we  must,  therefore,  firsts  examine  what  are  their  own  ideas  respecting 
this  matter,  and  if  they  are  such  as  are  consistent  with  public  decorum 
and  due  order  and  regularity  in  the  social  state,  without  tending  to  en- 
ervate the  mind  or  debase  the  character  of  man,  we  shall  take  those 
ideas  as  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  them,  and  as  far  as  they  act 
consistently  thereto,  we  shall  call  them  chaste,  and  as  far  as  they  w 
fringe  upon  it  we  shall  deem  them  off'enders.  But  here  it  may  be  ask- 
ed how  are  we  to  judge  whether  their  own  notions  upon  this  subject 
are  consistent  with  the  good  order  of  society,  &c.  To  this  we  can 
make  no  other  answer  than  by  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  society 
there,  and  pointing  out  those  evils  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
their  wrong  notions  upon  this  subject 

<  In  the  first  place,  it  is  universally  considered  a  positive  duty  in 
every  married  woman  to  remain  true  to  her  husband.  What  we  mean 
by  a  married  woman  is,  one  who  cohabits  with  a  man,  and  lives  under 
his  roof  and  protection,  holding  an  establishment  of  him.  A  woman's 
marriage  is  frequently  independent  of  her  consent,  she  having  been  be- 
trothed by  her  parents,  at  an  early  age,  to  some  chief,  mataboole  or 
mooa:  perhaps  about  one-third  of  the  married  women  have  been  thus 
betrothed;  the  remaining  two-thirds  have  married  with  their  free  con- 
sent. Bvery  married  woman  must  renudn  with  her  husband  whether 
she  choose  it  or  not,  until  he  please  to  divorce  her.  Mr.  Mariner  thinks 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  women  are  married,  and  of  this  number 
full  half  remain  with  their  husbands  till  death  separates  them;  that  is 
to  say,  full  one  third  of  the  female  population  remain  married  till  either 
themselves  or  their  husbands  die:  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  mar- 
ried and  are  soon  divorced,  and  are  married  again  perhaps  three,  four, 
•r  five  times  in  their  lives,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who,  from 
whim  or  some  accidental  cause,  are  never  married;  so  that  about  one 
third  of  the  whole  female  population,  as  before  stated,  are  at  any  given 
point  of  time  unmarried.*    (p.  166—168,  vol.  ii.) 

No  man  is  understood  to  be  bound  to  conjugal  fidelity,  but  not- 
withstanding this  admitted  liber^  of  conduct,  we  are  told  that 
most  of  the  married  men  are  toleiably  true  to  their  wives.  If  they 
have  any  other  amour,  it  is  kept  a  secret  from  the  lady,  because 
it  is  unnecessary  to  excite  jealousy,  and  cruel  to  produce  unhap- 
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piness.  With  respect  to  the  unmarried  men»  they  range  at  large 
with  more  fredom,  but  they  seldom  make  any  deliberate  attempts 
upon  the  continence  of  the  wives  of  others. 

We  do  not  know  if  our  European  wives  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  causes  to  which  family  repose  is  assigned  by  the 
author. 

<  As  to  domestic  quarrels,  they  are  seldom  known;  but  this  must  be 
said  to  happen  rather  from  the  absolute  power  which  every  man  holds 
in  his  own  family:  for  even  if  his  wife  be  of  superior  rank,  he  is  never- 
theless  of  the  highest  authority  in  all  domestic  matters,  and  no  woman 
entertains  the  least  idea  of  rebelling  against  that  authority;  and  if  she 
should,  even  her  own  reladons  would  not  take  her  part,  unless  the  con- 
dace  of  her  husband  were  undoubtedly  cruel.  That  the  men  are  also 
capable  of  much  paternal  affection,  Mr.  Mariner  has  witnessed  many 
proofs,  some  of  which  have  been  related^  and  we  have  already  men- 
tioned that  filial  piety  is  a  most  important  duty,  and  appears  to  be  uni- 
versally felt. 

*  Upon  these  grounds  we  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  natives  of 
these  islands  are  rather  to  be  considered  a  chaste  than  a  libertine  peo- 
ple; and  that,  even  compared  vdth  the  most  civilized  naiions,  their 
character  in  this  respect  is  to  be  rated  at  no  mean  height;  and  if  a  free 
intercourse  could  exist  with  European  society,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  (whatever  might  be  the  change  in  their  sentiments),  if  their  ha- 
bits or  dispositions  in  this  respect  would  be  much  improved  by  copying 
the  examples  of  their  instructors.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare 
them  to  the  nadves  of  the  Society  islands,  and  the  Sandwich  islands, 
we  should  add  Insult  to  injustice.'     (p.   179 — 180.  vol.  ii.) 

Mr.  Mariner  having  in  the  preceding  chapters  given  an  account 
of  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  in  these  islands,  proceeds  to 
develop  the  progress  in  useful  knowledge.  He  first  treats  of  the 
healing  art,  in  his  notice  of  which  we  apprehend  he  has  been  ma- 
terially assisted  by  his  learned  editor. 

All  the  remedies  resorted  to  among  these  people  may  be  ranked 
under  three  heads:  invocation,  sacrifice,  and  external  operation; 
excepting  that  they  sometimes  resort  to  infusions  of  a  few  plants 
taken  internally,  which  produce,  however,  no  sensible  e£fect,  either 
upon  the  system  or  the  d'lsease. 

No  native  of  Tonga  undertakes  to  practise  surgery  unless  he 
has  been  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  are  about  three  day's  sail,  or 
100  leagues  distant  from  Tonga.  The  constant  wars  in  that  situa- 
tion afford  abimdant  experience  to  the  professors. 

^  The  three  most  important  operations  are  catouo^  or  parracentbesis 
thoracis;  tocolosi^  or  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  tetanus,  which  con- 
usts  in  making  a  seton  in  the  urethra;  and  boca^  or  castration. 

*  CavfBO  is  an  operation  which  is  performed  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
extravasated  blood,  which  has  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  con- 
sequence of  wounds,  or  for  the  extraction  of  a  broken  arrow.  There 
are  no  other  instances  where  they  think  of  performing  it.  The  instru- 
ments they  use  are  a  piece  of  bamboo  and  a  splinter  of  shell;  some- 
times a  probe  made  of  the  stem  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf.  Mr.  Mariner 
has  seen  a  number  of  persons  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  perfor- 
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med,  and  who  were  in  perfect  health;  and  two  instances  of  the  fact 
itself  ho  was  an  eye-witness  to.*     (p.  346-^347.  vol.  ii.) 

^  The  most  comroon  surgical  operation  among  them  is  what  they  call 
tuffkj  which  is  topical  blood-letting,  and  is  performed  by  makingi  with 
a  shell,  incisions  in  the  skin  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  lumbar  region  and  extremi- 
ties, for  the  relief  of  pains,  lassitude,  Sec;  also  for  inflamed  tumours 
they  never  £ul  to  promote  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  part;  by  the  same 
means  they  open  abscesses,  and  press  out  the  purulent  matter:  in  cases 
of  hard  indolent  tumours,  they  either  apply  ignited  tapa,  or  hot  bread 
fruit  repeatedly,  so  as  to  blister  the  part  and  ultimately  to  produce  a 
purulent  surface.  Ill-conditioned  ulcers,  particularly  in  those  persons 
whose  constitution  di8]K>ses  to  such  things,  are  scarified  by  shells;  those 
that  seem  disposed  to  heal  are  allowed  to  take  their  course  without  any 
application. 

^  In  cases  of  sprains,  the  affected  part  is  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  water,  the  friction  being  always  continued  in  one  direction,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  smaller  towards  the  larger  branches  of  the  vessels. 
Friction,  with  the  dry  hand,  is  also  often  used  in  similar  and  other  cases, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain.*    (p.  261,  vol.  ii.) 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  work  we  have  some  general 
observations  on  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  these  islands;  such 
as  canoe  building,  inlaying  with  ivory,  net  making,  carving  clubs, 
and  culinary  preparations;  but  we  do  not  observe  in  this  part  of 
the  work  any  thing  of  sufficient  novelty  and  interest  to  justify  ad- 
ditional extracts,  and  especially  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  several  of  these  particulars,  is  described  with  the  assist- 
ance of  plates,  and  with  much  minuteness  of  detail  by  Cook  and 
other  navigators. 

We  must  likewise  limit  ourselves  with  regard  to  a  part  of  the 
work  which  we  have  before  described  as  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance; we  mean  the  grammar  and  vocabula^  of  the  Tonga  lan- 
guage; which  is  a  permanent  acquisition  that  will  be  had  recourse 
to  bv  every  person  who  visits  Tonga  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

To  Coci's  voyages  is  also  added  a  very  brief  vocabulary,  which 
was  collected  during  a  residence  of  only  two  or  three  months  in 
these  situations,  and  although  so  much  talent  was  applied  in  the 
few  particulars  of  which  it  consists,  yet  in  point  of  accuracy  it  can 
admit  of  no  competition  with  that  before  us,  which  was  the  result 
of  four  year's  residence  with  this  remote  people. 

There  are,  however,  some  omissions  by  Mr.  Mariner  which  we 
cannot  easily  account  for,  and  some  variations  which  it  may  be  as 
difficult  to  explam.  Bread  fruit  Maiee,  Shaddock  Moree,  Elbow 
Etoee,  although  in  Cook's  vocabulary,  are  here  excluded.  Neck- 
lace, in  Cook,  is  attahoa;  in  Mariner,  cahooa  or  calcala.  A  mat 
to  wear  in  the  former  is  egreeai,  in  the  latter  gnafi-gnafi.  To  sneeze, 
in  the  first,  is  efangos,  in  the  other  mafatooa.  A  rat  is  epallo  in 
Gook,  and  gooma  in  Mariner.  We  might  menUon  fifty  other  ex- 
snnples,  where  tfiere  is  not  th^  smallest  similarity  in  the  two  ver- 
sions. 
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We  cannot  avoid  repeating  our  complaint  of  the  deficiency  of 
this  work  with  regard  to  all  geographical  illustrations,  of  which 
most  writers  possessing  Mr*  Marmer's  qualifications  are  usually 
abundant,  even  to  unnecessary  prolixity  of  detail;  and  the  omis- 
sion is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  no  map  or  chart  is  af- 
forded to  the  work,  so  that  the  reader  must  be  in  the  greatest  ima- 
ginaUe  perplenty,  unless  he  be  provided  with  the  charts  of  Cook's 
voyages,  with  those  of  the  ship  Duff,  or  others  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion. We  confess  that  we  shoidd  have  been  satisfied  with  a  deli- 
ceation  in  die  simplest  form,  but  without  some  such  aid  the  lo- 
calities are  whcdly  unintelligifale* 

The  latitude  of  Port  Refuge,  in  Vavaoo,  is  stated  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  being  only  14  minutes  more  south  than  that  assigned  to 
it  in  the  voyage  of  Captain  James  Wilson.  Tasman,  who  appear- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  as  early  as  Jan.  1642-3,  lays  down  an 
island  about  south  latitude  19,  which  is  within  10  minutes  of  that 
ascribed  to  Port  Refuge,  and  which  is  probably  Vavaoo,  now  sup- 
posed to  be  a  new  discovery.  Cook  states  that  it  never  was  visit- 
ed by  any  European.  That  navigator  was  certainly  deceived  by 
the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  from  some  interested  motives 
with  regard  to  Vavaoo,  and  subsequently,  when  its  dimensions 
and  importance  became  known  to  him,  he  had  no  convenient  op- 
portunity to  explore  it.  Vavaoo,  although  not  comprehended  in 
lus  map  eo  nomine^  yet  b  among  the  sixty-one  islands  named  in 
his  catalogue  of  this  cluster,  and  it  is  distmguished  by  itsdics,  as 
being  classed  with  the  largest.  He  ranks  it  with  Hamoa  and 
Fidgec  (Fiji,)  die  last  of  diese  belonging  to  a  distinct  government, 
and  a  separate  Archipelago. 

The  Hapai  Islands  are  also  noGced  by  Tasman*  The  principal 
of  them  he  called  Rotterdam,  the  native  appellation  being  Anna- 
mooka,  and  they  extend,  according  to  Cook,  south  west  by  south, 
and  north  east  by  north  about  nineteen  miles.  Lefooga  is  the 
most  fertile  of  these,  and  it  is  consequendy  the  most  populous* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the  Tonga  Islands  have  been  com- 
puted at  200,000,  distributed  over  150  of  these  minute  prominen- 
ces in  the  mighty  Pacific.  The  way  in  which  the  distances  be- 
tween these  points  of  land  were  ascertained  by  Cook,  was  from 
the  time  which  the  natives  represented  as  necessary  to  complete 
their  voyages.  They  sail,  he  says,  in  their  canoes  about  eight 
miles  an  hour;  the  sun  is  their  guide  by  day,  and  the  stars  by 
nig^t.  When  by  the  atmospheric  vapours  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  obscured,  attention  is  paid  to  the  direction  from  whence  the 
winds  and  waves  strike  upon  the  vessel.  In  the  computation  of 
£stance  the  night  is  not  mcluded,  and  a  day's  sail  is  somewhat 
within  a  hundred  miles.  Mr.  Mariner  has  given  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  use  he  made  of  a  pocket  compass  on  one  occasion^ 
and  of  the  difficulty  with  which  he  acquired  the  dominion  of  the 
vessel,  from  the  mcredulity  of  his  companions.  By  their  com^ 
pliance  alone  he  and  they  were  preserved  from  that  destruction  to 
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which  many  of  the  islanders  must  be  annuaUy  consigned^  on  ac** 
count  of  their  ignorance  of  such  an  inestimable  discovery. 

The  botanical  omissions  in  these  volumes  are  of  the  less  conse- 
quence, because  the  Tonga  Island^  produce  the  same  plants  as 
Otaheite;  and  although,  according  to  Forester,  some  others  not 
indigenous  in  the  latter,  flourish  in  the  former,  yet  the  inquiry 
with  regard  to  them  seems  to  be  rather  curious  to  the  naturalist 
than  useful  to  the  public* 

There  is  one  part  of  the  history  which  we  read  with  much  un- 
easiness* Cook  says  of  these  places,  at  the  time  of  his  visits, 
^  No  one  wants  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Joy  and  content- 
•  ment  are  painted  on  every  face,  and  an  easy  freedom  prevails  in 
^  all  ranks  of  people;'  and  that  worthy  navigator,  when  he  quitted 
the  situation,  after  a  stay  of  between  two  and  three  months,  con- 
soled himself  with  the  diought,  that  he  bad  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  this  remote  quarter.  Very  diflFercnt  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Mr.  Mariner,  after  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  years,  arrived: 
there  was  neither  peace  at  home  nor  abroad;  the  island  which  was 
the  seat  of  government  had  been  divided  into  petty  states,  that 
were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other;  and  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
hostility  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  were  terminated  only  by 
the  fatigue  and  anxiety  the  elder  Finow  had  endured  from  inces- 
sant action.  It  is  true  that  his  successor,  from  his  pacific  charac- 
ter and  enlightened  judgment,  presents  a  more  tranquil  prospect, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  succeeding  adventurers  that 
the  condition  of  repose  is  regained,  which  was  the  theme  of  eulo- 
gy and  admiration  with  Captain  Cook,  and  which  acquired  for  these 
stations  the  pleasing  appellation  of  the  Friendly  Islands* 

Art.  IV. — The  Emigraiifs  Guide;  qr^  a  Picture  of  AmericOy  eX" 
hibiting  a  View  of  the  United  States^  divested  of  Democratic 
Colourings  taken  jront  the  Original^  now  in  the  Possession  of 
James  Ma/Rson^  and  his  Twenty^One  Governments.  Also  a 
Sketch  of  the  British  Provinces  delineating  their  native  Beauties^ 
and  superior  Attractions.  By  an  Old  Scene-Painter.  8vo.  Lon- 
don. 1816. 

ll  Y  late  advises,  it  appears,  that  no  less  than  2000  Dutch  Qua- 
•"  kers  are  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  single  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  that  more  than  300  of  the  number  are  already  on 
their  way  to  Philadelphia.  A  redundant  population,  and  the 
mighty  changes  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the 
different  powers  in  Europe,  have  produced  a  spirit  of  emigration 
to  these  shores  unexampled  in  our  former  history.  The  tendency 
of  the  species  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  in 
old  countries,  is  conclusively  established  by  the  speculations  of 
Malthus  and  others,-— and  is  now  in  course  of  proof,  by  the  un- 
erring test  of'  experience.  The  old  world  is  discharging  the  su- 
perflux  of  human  kind  into  the  new.  The  unsettled  regions  of 
the  west— the  shores  of  the  Pacific— the  boundless  tracts  of  South 
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Ameiicflt  attract  the  emigrating  spirit  of  adventure,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  absorb  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  for 
centuries  to  come. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  political  state  of  Great  Britain— her 
transition  irom  extended  warfare  to  profound  peace, — by  which, 
it  is  calculated,  one  third  at  least  of  her  population  is  thrown 
wholly  out  of  employ,  and  the  rest  more  or  less  seriously  af- 
iected — has  had  the  effect  of  introducing  amongst  us  an  impover- 
ished class  of  persons,  many  of  them  well  skilled  in  the  useful 
arts,  but  destitute  of  pecuniary  resources — unused  to  our  country; 
unacquainted  with  friends;  but  desirous  of  emplojrment;  which  they 
cannot  obtain.  There  are,  moreover,  amongst  them,  many  who, 
instead  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  their  government,  that 
they  should  resort  to  Canada,  prefer  our  institutions  and  our  laws. 
The  intense  severity  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
feeble  frame;  and  necessity  of  health,  no  less  than  a  desire  of 
comforts,  drive  some  to  the  milder  atmosphere  experienced  in  the 
south  and  in  the  west  beyond  the  Alleghany  moimtains.  But,  a 
deficiency  of  means,  that  bar  to  human  advancement, — a  want  of 
friends  to  counsel,  and  associates  to  encourage,  in  the  important 
undertaking  of  a  western  setdement'— preclude  many  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  English  and  the  Swbs, 
ignorantly  bigotted  in  favour  of  their  natala  soioj  usuaUy  continue 
at  home,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  better  times,  enduring  every 
hardship  and  oppression,  untu  absolute  want,  dearth  of  employ- 
ment, and  consequent  danger  of  starvation,  compel  them  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  The  great  majority  of  that  class  of 
emigrants,  accordingly,  become  reduced,  before  their  departure, 
to  a  sum  barely  adequate  to  defray  their  steerage  passage^  and 
probably  a  month's  board  in  America.  The  uninformed  individual 
considers,  that,  in  this  time,  something  at  least  may  present  itself 
for  his  acceptance,  until  better  can  be  procured;  not  adverting  to 
the  immense  competition  for  emplojrment,  arising  from  the  unpre- 
cedented influx  of  labour  not  only  from  his  own  nation, — but  fi#m 
every  state  in  Europe. 

Now,  we  cannot  but  recommend,  that  some  information,  on 
these  points,  be  collected  and  circulated,  in  order  that  emigrants 
may  not  b^  deceived  in  their  expectations;  and  be  enabled,  in 
good  time,  to  regulate  their  plans  accordingly.  On  their  arrival 
here,  where  are  the  selected  friends  to  counsel  them?  the  compa- 
nies to  associate  them  in  their  ranks?  the  advisers,  employers, 
patrons?  the  instructors  to  communicate  information,— «uch  as  can 
be  relied  upon  for  its  authenticity?  the  patriots  to  lend  assistance? 
On  diese  points,  the  unfortunate  emigrant  is  frequendy  as  desti- 
tute, as  he  is  of  the  means  to  command  employment  He  learns, 
indeed,  the  prodigious  advantages  of  the  western  countiy  resound- 
ed in  every  company,  where  he  can  gain  admittance;  But  how  is 
he  to  attain  any  share  of  them?  How  can  he  move  to  the  scene  of 
acticm?  and,  when  there,  what  b  he  to  do?.— Here  he  is  corn- 
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pletehr  at  a  Ion  wkfaoat  any  one  to  direct  him*  Some  interested 
mdivkhiak,  indeed,  hsw  offered  land  on  their  own  terms,  and 
invited  the  settlement  of  emigrants,  on  a  credit  appareody  fo- 
vouraUe,  in  the  view  of  the  uninstructed;  who  have  been  used  to 
the  high  rents  of  lordly  proprietors  in  Europe* 

But,  we  will  at  once  dismiss  such  palliatives  as  these,  by  ask- 
ing, if  it  be  ¥rorth  while  to  take  an  under  lease  from  men  who 
hatve  previously  purchased  lands?  how  much  more  so  must  it  be 
to  purchase,  at  prime  cost,  on  the  origimd  terms  of  Congress,  aini 
at  their  extended  credits?  A  case  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
where  Congress  have  granted,  to  a  company  of  respectable  gentle- 
Bien,  between  3  and  400,000  acres  of  the  finest  land,  situated  on 
the  river  Tombigbee,  al)ove  fint  St*  Stephens — on  a  credit  of 
Jourteen  years;  when  it  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  only  four 
dollars  per  acre*  Hie  situation  is  favounri>le  for  raising  grain  of 
aM  kinds,— -cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  the  vine  and  the  olive;  the  two 
htter  of  which  are  die  professed  objects  of  the  French  gendemen 
associated  widi  the  expedition,  and  are  to  be  cultivated  by  prac- 
tical labourers,  from  the  vineyards  of  France  and  Italy*  The  first 
division,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  gendemen^  satkd  froni 
Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  May,  for  Mobile,  in  die  schooner 
C^ptmodort  Macdonough;  mA  we  shi^  await  with  some  impatience 
an  account  of  their  proceedings,  which  we  may  occasionaBy  in- 
troduce to  die  notice  of  our  readers*  A  glance  at  the  map  must 
satisfy  any  one,  that,  in  the  latitude  and  kmgitude  of  Mobile,  per- 
petual spring  and  summer  must  reign*  The  river  Tombigbee* 
lies  rather  to  the  ncMthward  and  westward  of  New  Orleans;  and, 
if  die  accounts  of  it  we  have  heard  be  correct,  it  must,  as  we  judge 
from  its  position,  be  particularly  propitious  to  delicate  constitu- 
tions, and  diose  siccustomed  to  mikl  climates* 

In  New  York  alone,  there  are  at  diis  moment  nearly  two  diousand 
British  emigrants,  whom  neglect  on  our  part  has  driven  to  die  ne- 
cessity of  scmciting  the  commiseration  and  assistance  of  their  own 
government*  TThe  applications  were  made  to  the  British  Constd, 
and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  ministry  at  home;  die  result  of 
which  has  been  potAished  in  die  following  advertisement:^-^ 

Notice  to  British  subjects* 

His  Britannic  Maje^y's  Consulate,  New  York,  t8th  Feltruary,  1817. 

Having  laid  befiore  my  government  the  distressed  state  of  die  nu- 
merous emigrants  who  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  last  year  and 
made  application  at  this  office  for  aid  to  return  to  Great  Britain  and 
Irelssid,  or  to  his  majesty's  colonies  in  Upper  Canada,  and  having 
promised  to  give  public  notice  to  them  of  the  result,  I  hereby  inform 
such  British  subjects  as  can  produce  satisfatory  evidence  of  good  con- 
duct and  industrious  habits,  that  I  am  authorized  to  place  all  such  in  a 

*  We  axe  happy  to  learn,  as  a  strikingf  proof  of  tiieenterprise  and  spirit  of  th* 
times,  that  a  steam  boat  has  been  constructed  to  run  from  Mokile  and  navigate 
the  Tombigbee. 
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skottion  whereby  they  may  ohtain  the  importuit  frivilegeG  of  settle* 
ment  in  his  majesty's  proviDces  of  Upper  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

N.  B.  Passports  have  already  been  granted  at  this  o£&ce  to  340  per- 
sons to  proceed  to  Upper  Canada. 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident,  that  the  policy  recommended  by 
the  author  of  a  late  work  on  North  America,^  who  subscribes 
himself  '  a  British  Traveller* — but  whom  we  apprehend  to  have 
been,  ia  reality,  a  British  spy,  is  now  actually  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment of  England*  That  policy  consists  in  a  rigorous  system 
of  colonization,  by  pouring  large  supplies  of  population  into  the 
Canadian  territories;  so  as  to  endeavour  at  forming  a  counter- 
poise to  the  United  States;  or  at  least  to  raise  up  the  local  means 
of  future  annoyance.  We  mention  it  diat  our  rulers  n^y  be 
upon  their  guard,  and  that  our  fellow  citizens  may  not  hesitate 
to  sanction  those  measures  which  have  for  their  c^ject  the  de- 
fence and  security  of  our  country.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  in- 
terferc  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  policy  she  may  think  fit  to 
adopt,  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  her  own  subjects;  or  to 
rival  her  in  the  display  of  attractions; — but  we  do  think,  that,  when 
a  number  of  our  fellow  creatures  repair  spontaneously  to  our 
shores,  beeause  they  are  distressed,  and  anxious,  bu^  unable,  to 
find  employment— it  is  our  duty,  as  a  generous  and  hospitable 
people,  to  attend  to  the  hardship  of  the  case,  and  to  seek  and  of- 
fer a  smtable  remedy.  If  Great  Britain  will  undertake  to  provide 
for  these  emigrants,  it  is  well;  but,  finding  them  among  us,  fa- 
tiguing  our  citizens,  as  they  do,  with  their  importunity  to  be  ren- 
dered useful,  we  think  it  would  be  no  more  than  consistent  with 
a  just  character  of  liberality  to  afford  to  tKese  persons  an  opportu- 
nity of  enrolling  themselves  in  companies  for  the  settlement  of  our 
western  territory.— We  have  heard,  as  yet,  of  but  a  few  detached 
societies  for  this  purpose;  assuming  no  regular  form,  and  admit- 
ting none  but  those  who  can  advance  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars at  least.  Such  are  the  emigrant  societies  in  the  eastern  states. 
But,  no  specific  plan  has  been  hitherto  proposed  for  embodying 
die  individuals  destitute  of  resources,  and  rendering  their  services 
valuable  in  the  grand  scheme  of  western  colonization. 

We  would  suggest,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  other,  and  till 
a  better  shall  be  communicated  (which  we  eamesdy  wish  may  be 
the  case),  that  there  be  an  Association  of  500  persons,  at  least; 
whose  individual  example  shall  mutually  stimulate  to  exertions, 
which,  if  isolated,  they  might  be  wholly  incompetent  to  render  suc- 
cessfiiL  From  these  a  committee  of  twenty-four  persons  or  more, 
with  a  chairman,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  should  be  chosen  by  a 
general  assembly  of  the  body,  and  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  their  afiairs.  We  would  have  an  agent  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Ac  United  States,  to  confer  with  the  represenutives 
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of  the  campany,  and  to  reside  at  the  chief  seat  of  their  destinatioo. 
Congress,  it  is  presumed,  would  not  refuse  grants  of  land  to  re- 
spectable bodies  on  the  most  indulgent  and  liberal  terms;  especial- 
ly were  the  application  made  through  a  proper  channel,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  due  authorities*  At  a  suitable  spot,  adjacent  to  some 
one  of  the  grea|  western  rivers,  that  empty  into  the  Adantic 
Ocean— the  Mississippi,  the  Scioto,  or  the  Ohio— it  is  proposed 
to  fix  upon  an  eligible  scite,  for  a  town,  or  city;  the  ultimate  mag- 
nitude of  which  would  be  assisted,  as  well  as  the  joint  interests  of 
the  different  companies  of  settlers  secured,  by  the  various  bodies 
being  brought  as  much  as  possible  near  to  each  other.  In  this 
view  it  would  be  proper,  that  all  the  companies  should  emanate 
from  one  spot,  and  look  to  one  rallying  point;  where  the  proposed 
agent  of  Congress  should  reside.  Hence  the  distribution  of  lots 
riiould  diverge  as  radii  from  a  common  centre,  to  every  point  in 
the  circumference,  describing  an  entire  circle*  Protection  and 
assistance  might  thus  with  greater  facility  be  extended  equally  to 
the  vari&us  quarters,  and  mutual  support,  so  necessary  to  incipi- 
ent success,  would  be  the  happy  resiUt  of  compact  order  in  the  ar- 
rangement* 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  much  good  would  come  of 
all  this; — but  the  first  question  naturally  is,  how  is  it  toHse  accom- 
plished?  Whence  the  necessary  funds?   Let  it  be  inquired,  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  transport  for  500  persons,  and  also  of  ra- 
tions for  the  whole  during  one  year:  omitting  entirely  the  conside- 
ration of  the  chace,  fowling,  and  fishing,  as  sources  for  a  supply  of 
fresh  food.     Will  it  exceed  the  probable  sum  to  be  expected  of 
three  or  more  opulent  storekeepers,  in  return  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  opening  stores  by  diemselves  or  their  agents  in  the 
new  district  during  a  limited  term  of  three  or  five  years?  In  such 
case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  open  the  option  of  procuring 
articles  for  private  family  use  from  any  of  the  great  cities,  in  order 
to  guard  against  any  undue  combination  or  monopoly;  but  no  other 
stores  should  be  licensed  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  con- 
tractors.    A  more  eligible  course  might  be,  to  obtain  a  loan  on 
prior  mortgage  of  the  land;  the  interest  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  se- 
cond yearns  crop,  and  soforth,  until  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
at  the  expiration  of  the  debt  granted  by  Congress;  it  being  under- 
stood, that  the  mortgage  is  to  be  first  satisfied,  before  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money.  This  point,  it  is  presumed.  Congress  would 
not  object  to  yield,  in  order  to  forward  the  important  interests  at 
issue  in  this  question;  since,  by  so  doing,  they  will  not  have  parted 
with  any  essential  right,  or  in  any  degree  have  endangered  the 
fulfilment  of  their  just  claims. 

Thus  far  it  may  seem  that  the  proposed  settlement  is  suited 
more  particularly  to  persons  accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  trades  connected  with  it;  but,  it  is  conceived,  that,  by  se- 
lecting a  position  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  those  states,  in  which 
knowledge  is  duly  esdmated|  or  in  such  parts  of  the  Missouri,  In- 
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diana^  Illinois,  or  upper  border  of  Louisiana  territory,  as  but  upon 
countries  in  some  degree  civilized^— certain  establishments  might 
be  foimded,  which  would  afford  employment  to  the  various  pow- 
ers, of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body;  and  that  a  college,  or  university, 
with  academies  to  supply  it,  might  be  instituted  with  advantage. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  state  of  a  country,  as  the  genius  and  deter- 
mination of  individuals,  that  gives  rise  to  great  undertakings.  The 
cheapness  of  subsistence,  when  there,  and  the  economy  of  educa- 
tion in  free  schools  (which  might  be  brought  about,  by  liberally 
endowing  the  professorships)  would  compensate  for  die  distant 
travel  of  youths  even  from  the  New  England  states;  and  the  at- 
traction of  superior  qualifications,  notwithstanding  their  remote- 
ness, might  prevail  in  the  proportion  of  their  power,  and  surmount 
every  intermediate  obstacle.  Such  establishments  would  of  course 
raise  up  printing  presses,  bookseller's  stores,  and  demand  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  stationary — Whence  the  employment  for  a  pa- 
per-mill— besides  the  consumption  of  innumerable  articles  of  con- 
venience and  luxury;  so  that  for  talent,  genius,  and  skill,  for  la- 
bour of  many  kinds,  for  speculation  in  some  instances,  and  for  in- 
dustry in  all,  there  would  be  found  a  brisk,  extensive,  and  increas- 
ing demand. 

We  are  afraid  to  trust  ourselves  in  the  indulgence  of  the  con- 
templation, that  such  a  prospect  naturally  excites,— -so  gratifying 
to  the  true  patriot,  and  so  interesting  to  human  nature,— -lest  we 
should  appear  too  visionary  and  romantic  in  the  view  of  some  of 
our  readers.  But  in  dismissing  the  subject  for  the  present  we 
cannot  omit  to  recal  the  memorable  instance  of  the  town  of 
Harmony;  which  exhibits  a  conclusive  example  of  what  industry, 
j^rseverence,  good  sense,  and,  above  all,  union^  properly  directed, 
are  able  to  accomplish:  qualities  which,  assembled  and  uniting 
their  forces  in  one  direction,  will  overcome  difficulties  apparent^ 
ly  insuperable;  will  convert  the  wilderness  into  smiling  plenty, 
and  must  infallibly  produce  the  happiest  results. 

As  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  the  general  scope  of  the 
foregoing  observations,  we  shall  detdn  our  readers  with  some 
account  of  New  South  Wales;  a  country,  which,  as  we  expect  to 
show,  is  destined,  one  day  or  another,  to  have  no  small  weight 
in  the  interests  of  the  world.  England  cannot  be  too  narrowly 
watched.  All  the  Colonies  tKiat  have  been  setded  by  her,  in 
right  of  possession,  of  conquest,  or  of  treaty,  are  become  objects 
of  her  special  care  and  protection;  nor  was  she  willing  to  give 
up  certain  Dutch  colonies,  captured  during  the  war,  which  were  to 
he  restored  by  the  treaty  of  peace— without  retaining  for  a  term 
of  years,  some  share  in  their  advantages.  But  the  value  attached 
to  colonial  possession  is  more  particvdarly  exemplified,  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  British  Cabinet,  to  restore  the  islands  of  St.  Lucie 
and  Tobago,  formerly  belonging  to  France,  as  well  as  the  Saintes 
near  Guadalope,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
the  East.    We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  recent  information 
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from  England,  that  anew  governor  has  been  appointed  for  New 
South  Wales;  which  is  to  be  discontinued  as  a  place  of  punishment, 
and  to  be  converted  to  *more  important  purposes.  From  all 
that  we  have  heard  of  this  colony,  we  are  persuaded,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  its  consequence  as  a  place  of  trade  and  resort,— its  vast 
agricultural  resources,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  our  Columbia 
hersel!, — its  fisheries, — its  position,  adjacent  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  moreover  its  extent,  (taking  the  whole  island,  2000  miles 
long,  and,  in  some  places,  nearly  as  broad)—- must  raise  it  into  a 
more  general  and  particular  notice;  attracting  to  its  shores  a  host 
of  settlers,  traders,  and  others,  who,  multiplying  with  the  pow- 
ers of  production  in  the  soil,  must  speedily  acquire  for  the 
coimtry  a  new  character,  and  force  its  way  to  public  atten- 
tion. Perhaps,  at  no  distant  day  the  infant  colony,  arriving  at 
maturer  vigor  may  reject  parental  control,  and  assume  the  inde- 
pendent functions  of  its  manhood.  A  case,  so  analagous,  in  some 
respects,  to  that  of  our  own  country,  it  is  curious  to  contemplate; 
and,  whether  the  severence  take  place  sooner  or  later,  one  thing 
is  prett}'  certain,  that  it  will  occur  through  the  mismanagement  of 
the  mother  country. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  setdement 
itself  derived  from  the  information  of  an  eye  witness.  Botany 
Bay,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  new  botanical  plants  found 
growing  on  its  shores,  is  situated  in  33«>  S.  long.  170^  E.  The 
most  considerable  district  is  that  of  Sidney.-  There  are  built  ships 
of  5CX)  tons,  which  sail  to  China,  and  to  Peru.  The  East  India 
Company  is  extremely  jealous  of  the  trade  between  New  South 
Wales  and  China;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  true  spirit  of  mono- 
poly, by  their  influence  in  the  British  Parliament,  they  may  succeeft 
in  crushing  it.  Such  a  measure  would  infallibly  produce  much  oppo- 
sition in  New  South  Wales;  and,  if  persevered  in,  might  be  produc- 
tive of  a  serious  rupture.  Sidney  has,  besides,  as  its  dependencies. 
Paramatta,  Newcasde,  and  Hawksbury,  together  with  two  islands, 
adjacent  to  the  main  land,  termed  Norfolk  Island  and  Van  Die- 
man's  Land.  All  these  setdements  are  prosperous  and  thriving. 
As  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  pure  climate  and  productive  soil,  dis- 
eases, with  the  exception  of  such  as  arise  from  intemperance,  or 
accident,  are  little  known.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  several 
towns,  are  to  be  iound  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  artists  of 
every  description;  but  agricultural  labour  is  the  most  productive. 
In  New  South  Wales,  there  are  two  annual  har\'ests  of  wheat,  of 
maize,  and  of  grass.  The  increase  of  maize  is  astonishing;  one 
bushel  of  its  seed  producing  600!  Wheat  is  generally  eaten  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  supplied  to  shipping.  Maize  is  consumed 
chiefly  by  the  poor.  Rice,  millet,  and  oats,  have,  as  yet,  been 
rarely  planted;  but  they  thrive  uncommonly  well.  The  wild  cat- 
tle are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  South  America;  and,  by 
means  of  them,  and  of  the  tame  herds  and  flocks,  an  abundance 
of  fresh  meat  is  at  all  times  to  be  had  in  the  different  markets,  and, 
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generally,  at  a  reasonable  price.  A  cross  breed  of  sheep,  min- 
gling a  few  English  ewes  with  some  Cape  and  Bengal  rams,  has 
produced  a  very  superior  fleece,  which  has  been  much  admired, 
and  estimated  to  be  worth  6s.  per  pound  in  England.  1  he  cli- 
mate is  very  favourable  to  sheep,  and  the  mutton  perhaps  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  world.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  wool  has 
induced  several  public  spirited  individuals  to  establish,  at  Para- 
matta, a  woollen  manufactory;  which  has  been  attended  with  every 
success. — At  Sidney,  78  looms  are  constantly  employed  in  weaving 
sails  and  sacking,  as  also  a  coarse  cloth  and  linen.  Some  line  and 
flax  are  manufactured;  and,  if  encouragement  ofiered,  might  be  so 
to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Bass,  by  his  discovery  of  the  straits  that  bear  his  name,  obvia- 
ted, to  vessels  sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  New  South 
Wales,  the  passage  to  and  around  a  very  stormy  cape;  which  new 
track  shortened  the  distance  from  Africa  by  one  thousand  miles* 
The  sea  that  washes  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Peru, 
deserves  the  name  of  Pacific;  for  it  has  no  violent  cvirents,  no 
Trade  Winds,  no  Chinese  Tufibns.  From  Sidney  the  voyage  to 
New  Zealand  is  frequendy  performed  in  three  days;  to  China,  in 
five  weeks;  to  Peru,  in  four;  to  Bengal,  in  six;  and  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  five.  The  geographical  advantages  of  the  position, 
therefore,  are  evidently  great  and  promising. 

From  the  south  pole  herrings  visit  Botany  Bay  during  Novem- 
ber and  following  months;  and  five  or  six  species  of  the  fish  com- 
mon to  the  British  channel  are  daily  caught  on  the  coast.     Sperm 
whales  abound  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  in  every  part  of 
4e  sea  to  Peru.     The  oil  is  brought  there  in  small  vessels,  and 
thence  exported  to  London.     One  house  in  Sidney,  consisting  of 
three  partners,  who  were  formerly  convicts^  remitted  oil  and  seal 
skins  to  London,  in  one  year,  to  the  value  of  ;f  50,000.     It  is  ex- 
pected, that  a  profitable  traffic,  will  be  carried  on  between  Sidney 
and  Peru,  should  the  South  American  provinces  establish  their  in- 
dependence.    The  exports  of  the  Colony  have  hitherto  principally 
ccmsisted  of  oil,  seal  skins,  coals,  and  wooL     The  trade  in  skins 
and  coals,  is  the  most  thriving;  though  it  is  much  straitened  by 
Ae  restrictions  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company.     The  cul- 
ture of  hemp  and  flax  for  exportation  is  rapidly  increasing.  Masts 
and  spars,  equal  to  those  of  Norway,  are  exported  to  Bengal;  and 
a  profitable  trade  in  sandal  wood,  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
Feejee  islands,  is  carried  on  with  the  South  Sea  islands  and  China, 
where,  the  demand  is  very  great,  and,  of  course,  prices  very  high. 
At  present,  owing  to  the  absurd  monopoly  vested  in  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  the  trade  to  China  is  illicit,  and  carried  on  under 
numerous  disadvantages.   The  chief  articles  of  import  are,  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  tea,  sugar,  agricultural  implements,  manufacturing  tools 
and  machines,  watches,  haberdashery,  milliner)\>vrought  iron,  brass, 
copper,  pewter,  steel,  glass  and  earthenware,  books,  leather,  cutlery, 
stuffs,  baizes,  hats,  soaps,  drugs,  colours,  stationary,  tin,  japanned 
and  (dated  ware,  toys,  sadlery,  musical  and  mathematical  instru- 
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menu,  turnery,  pins,  needles,  fish-hooks,  painted  floor  cloths,  silk, 
worsted,  and  European  goods  of  every  description.  Our  own 
countrymen  supply  a  cheap  kind  of  rum  (the  New  England)  which 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  lower  classes. 

Potteries  and  breweries  have  been  established  at  Sidney.    The 
iron  ore,  of  which  there  is  abundance,  and  of  very  fine  quality,  has 
not  yet  been  worked.    This  will  be  another  source  of  wealth  and 
improvements  whenever  the  forward  state  of  the  setdement  shall 
admit  of  its  being  opened.     But  the  chief  hope  and  promise  of 
New  South  Wales  consists  in  the  tract  of  country  beyond  die 
Blue  Mountains,  recently  explored  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Colony, 
and  afterwards  visited  by  the  present  Governor  himself.     It  ap* 
pears  that  a  great  portion  of  the  land  is  rich  meadow  pasture,  in- 
tersected by  rivers  abounding  with  the  finest  fish,  and  well  adap- 
ted for  mills  and  other  machinery.     It  is  pr(d>able  that  here,  like 
our  extensive  and  fertile  western  territory,  the  future  glories  of 
this  interesting  country  will  fix  their  seat;  and  hence,  too»  is  des- 
tined to  spring  the  main  impulse  of  accelerated  prosperity  to  die 
Colony  at  large.    Already  it  stands  in  need  of  no  importati<m  of 
Ae  necessaries  of  life:  the  peopk  are  as  remote  from  calamity,  or 
real  distress,  as  any  nation  upon  earth.    The  spring  there  is  in 
the  month  of  August.    The  China  fruits,  loquates,  are  then  ripo; 
strawberries,  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober; and  peaches,  apples,  peas,  oranges,  and  limes,  succeed  them. 
These  are  planted,  of  course,  in  different  situations.    The  grapes 
ripen  in  January,  and  continue  to  the  latter  end  of  February.  Po- 
tatoes, as  well  as  peas,  abound  throughout  the  whole  year.  ^  In 
short,  all  vegetables  thrive  remarki^ly  well,  and  are  very  plenti&L 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  try  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant.     Su- 
gar cane  is  indigenous  to  the  soil;  but  has  not  yet  been  reguhffly 
attended  to  in  plantations;  owing  chiefly  to  the  high  price  of  la- 
bour, which  has  been  exclusively  directed,  heretofore,  to  raising 
more  absolute  necessaries.     Melons,  figs,  and  pomegranates  are 
at  all  times  abundant.    In  Norfolk  Island  a  state  of  ctuttivation  ex- 
ists, equal  to  that  in  the  West  Indies;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  every  article  of  tropical  culture  might  be  raised  in  like  perfec- 
tion, as  in  the  Antilles.    The  want  of  an  enlarged  market  is  se- 
verely felt  by  the  settiers.    Much  advantage  might  result,  if  ^ 
Colony  were  allowed  to  export  grain  to  Bourbon,  and  the  Mauri- 
tius, or  to  any  other  place  tliat  might  want  it. 

In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  adopted  by  die  British  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  persons  from  going  out  as  free  settlers,  who  do 
not  possess  certain  qualifications,  it  is  probable  that  the  island  will 
be  rapidly  peopled  by  emigrants  fix>m  various  quarters,  whom 
distress,  and  the  many  consequences  of  a  superabundant  population 
in  old  countries,  may  drive  from  their  native  homes,  to  seek  assy- 
lums  in  a  foreign  land.  At  present,  it  is  provided,  that  none  shall 
be  allowed  to  ^  out  unless  they  can  prove  themselves  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  property  to  establish  themselves  there,  witiiout 
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the  asaistance  of  Government;  axMl  can  produce  the  most  sa^fac* 
tory  testimonials  and  reconunendations  trom  persons  of  known  re- 
spectability. The  person  allowed  to  go,  is  then  recommended  to 
the  Governor,  at  whose  discretion  it  is  left  to  make  what  grant  of 
land  he  may  think  expedient.  One  great  bar  to  the  resort  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  is  the  great  distance,  and  the  great  expense,  of  the 
^^ysge?  two  circumstances  which,  we  incline  to  think,  must  kad 
to  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  Colony  from  the  mother  country; 
cspecia^y  should  a  vexatious  system  of  restrictions  and  monopo«> 
lies  continue  to  be  practised.  Its  remoteness  and  consequent  se- 
eurity  against  hostile  attacks,  which  could  only  be  attended  with  a 
veiy  considerrble  expense  on  the  part  of^he  invading  enemy,  will, 
perhaps^  some  day  or  other,  furnish  an  argument  for  independence, 
which  indination  may  not  be  slow  to  aUedge  and  to  act  upon. 

A&T.  v.— JBway*  on  Hypochondriacal  and  other  Nervous  Affkc^ 
tions.  By  John  Reid,  M.  D.  Memb.  R.  ColL  Phy.  Lond.  &c« 
London  and  Philadelphia..  181 7. 
A  N  English  book,  upon  what  has  been  called,  tutr*  §!«%»?,  ^  the 
^^  English  malady,'  was  to  have  been  expected  before  this  time; 
thou^  we  know  not,  that  any  one  expected  exactly  such  a  book 
as  this  of  Dr.  Reid's.  It  is  worth  reading  on  many  accounts. 
There  are  some  curious  facts  and  many  good  practical  observa- 
tions in  it;  but  then  the  quantity  of  use^l  information  bears  no 
tropoation  to  the  size  of  the  volume;  which,  though  by  no  means 
lUge,  has  evidently  been  blown  into  a  sizeable  book,  by  mere 
dint  of  rhetorical  elaboration.  We  have  seldom  read  a  more 
flowery  volume.  To  speak  in  the  Doctor's  own  metaphorical 
spirit,  the  foliage  of  his  language  entirely  covers  up  the  fruit  of 
his  matter.  He  seems  not  so  much  intent  on  giving  us  abundance 
of  new  ideas,  as  upon  showing  us  in  how  many  different  ways  he 
can  express  the  same  idea.  First  ^  it  may  be  said  to  be'  this  or  that; 
Aen  *  we  may  liken  it  to'  such  and  such  a  thing;  next  ^  it  is'  one 
thing  or  another;  then  ^  it  may  be  compared  to'  this  or  that; — and 
dius  the  series  goes  on,  till,  in  some  instances,  we  know  not  what 
the  man  is  talking  about.  Take,  for  example,  his  observations 
upon  the  stoical  doctrine  of  repressing  one's  emotions.  First,  we 
have  a  confined  elastic  fluid;  then,  a  pair  of  stilts;  next,  a  doke, 
and  armour;  fourthly,  a  feather  in  one's  cap;  and,  lastly,  some- 
thing which  ^glitters'  and  has  a  ^  slight  and  superficial  gilding.' 

<  It  (stoicism)  may  forbid  pain  from  betraymg  itself  in  the  writh* 
iDgs  of  the  limbs,  or  in  the  contortions  of  the  countenance;  but  feel- 
ing, thus  forcibly  compressed  within  the  heart,  will  be  in  danger  of 
bursting  it  by  its  elastic  force  and  expansion.  A  man  elevated  on  the 
stilts  of  stoicism,  stands  higher  indeed,  but  less  securely.  They  lift 
him  above  the  ground;  but,  whilst  they  deduct  from  his  safety,  they 
give  no  real  addition  to  his  suture.  Stoicism  is  a  cloke  which  merely 
disguises,  not  an  armour  which  defonds  and  fortifies,  our  weakness. 
The  vanity  of  its  lofty  pretensions  may  be  compared  to  the  feather  that 
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idljT  floats  above  the  head,  not  to  that  solid  part  of  the  helmet  which 
encircles  and  protects  it.  The  glitter  of  affected  magnanimity  is  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  what  is  sterling  and  substantial,  until  the  repeated 
rubs  of  life  have  worn  off  the  slight  and  superficial  gilding.'  . 

Dr.  Reid  makes  this  parade  of  metaphors — and  thinks  he  is 
writing  like  Johnson.  Nothing  makes  an  emptier  sound  in  our 
ears;  and  nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  more  inappropriate  to 
the  subject,  which  the  Doctor  has  undertaken  to  handle.  It  is  a 
remark  of  some  of  our  best  metaphysicians,  that  no  one  circumstance 
has  so  much  obstructed  the  progress  of  mental  philosophy^  as  the 
practice,  which  all  writers  have  fallen  into,  more  or  less,  of  at- 
tempting to  illustrate  the  operatior.s  of  mind,  by  comparing  them 
to  the  affections  of  matter.  Almost  all  our  intellectual  phraseo- 
logy is  made  up  of  metaphorical  allusions;  and  yet  nothing  i» 
more  certain,  we  think,  than  that  mind  is  essentially  different 
from  every  thing  else.  To  use,  therefore,  such  a  iqerciless 
profusion  of  metaphor,  in  treating  of  its  operations  and  accidents, 
as  Dr.  Reid  has  employed,  seems  to  be  going  on  a  system,  which 
is  the  very  least  of  all  calculated  to  give  us  right  notions  on  the 
subject.  If  he  is  a  professed  materialist,  he  has  some  excuse; 
though,  even  then,  the  unconscionable  frequency  of  his  ^  thick  com- 
ing fancies'  would  be  considered  as  horribly  out  of  taste.  A  hialf 
a  dozen  indifferent  figures  is  by  no  means  so  illustrative  as  a  sin- 
gle good  one;  and,  very  frequendy,  even  one  is  worse  than  none 
at  all.  A  writer  much  addicted  to  metaphorical  language,  also, 
is  sometimes  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  resemblances 
and  realities — ^between  figures  and  facts.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  point  out  some  of  Dr.  Reid's  mistakes  in  this  particular;  and, 
we  hope,  his  example  will  be  a  warning  to  those  American  writers, 
who,  like  him,  think  there  is  nothing  so  pretty  as  a  new  metaphor* 

The  physican  who  neglects  the  mind  diseased^  and  applies  sJl  his 
remediable  powers  to  the  body  alone,  is  only  tying  up  one  artery, 
while  his  patient  is  bleeding  to  death  at  another.  We  know  not 
how  the  intellectual  and  physical  parts  of  our  constitution  act  and 
react  upon  each  other;  but  we  know,  that  they  do  thus  act  and  react; 
and  we  have,  consequently,  done  but  the  half  of  our  duty,  if  we 
have  only  endeavoured  to  sanify  one  of  the  subjects,  which  arc 
effected  by  the  operation.  Many  curious  instances  are  recorded 
of  the  control  which  our  will  has  over  the  diseases  of  the  body. 
One  Dr.  Chyne  gives  an  account  of  a  person,  who  counterfeited 
death  so  much  better  than  FalstafF,  that  himself  and  several  other 

Ehysicians,  after  vainly  feeling  his  pulse  and  holding  a  mirror  to 
is  mouth,  were  well  convinced  that  he  had  carried  the  joke  too 
far,  and  were  about  to  leave  him  for  dead;  when  they  saw  his  limbs 
move;  felt  his  pulse  beat;  observed  his  breath  return;  and,  final- 
ly, witnessed  his  complete  resusitation.  ^  Celsus  speaks  of  a  priest 

*  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie 
^  hke  a  dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense,     ^ui,  qtiottea  vokbaty 

*  mortuo  similis  jacebaty  auferens  se  a  sensibus.    Cardan  brags  of 
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^  himself,  that  he  could  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list.'*  To 
these  instances,  cited  by  Dr.  Reid,  we  may  add  that  of  a  person, 
who,  under  the  name  of  William  Newman,  has  given  so  much  trou- 
ble to  the  sheriffs  and  jailors  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  New  En* 
gland.  When  he  was  first  confined  in  goal,  he  so  admirably  coun- 
terfeited a  quick  consumption,  through  all  its  stages  of  raismg 
blood,  and  progressive  debility,  that  the  doctprs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  completely  deceived.  He  was  tjj^rown  into  jail  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  1814;  but  it  was  not  till  the  22nd  of  Stptember, 
that  his  dissolution  was  threatened.  Towards  evening  of  that  day^ 
the  jailor's  son  entered  the  prison  and  found  Newman  already 
cold  to  the  knees.  The  dying  man  asked  for  a  hot  brick  to  warm 
them;  and,  while  honest  John  (that  was  the  name  of  the  jailor's 
son)  went  out  to  get  it  for  him,  he  leapt  out  of  bed;  escaped  from 
the  prison,  and  eluded  the  vigilance  of  all  his  pursuers.f  These 
are  proofs  of  the  power  which  the  will  has  over  our  bodies;  and 
Dr.  Reid  concludes,  that,  ^  if,  by  a  determination  of  the  mind, 

*  it  be  practicable  in  some  cases  to  suspend  altogether  the  appear- 

*  ance  of  life,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  by  the  same  means. 

*  we  may  put  at  least  a  temporary  stop  to  the  symptoms  of  disease.' 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween creating,  and  destroying;  and  even  Dr.  Reid  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  the  power  of  the  will  in  preventing  disease  is 
any  thing  like  that  which  may  be  exercised  in  bringing  it  on.  But, 
ip^hatever  may  be  its  efficacy  in  curing  disorders  of  the  body,  it 
<:ertainly  has  very  little  in  counteracting  those  of  the  mind.  In 
all  cases  of  nervous  affection,  the  very  seat  of  disease  is  on  the 
Will  itself;  so  that  to  bid  one,  in  hypochondriasis,  for  example,  to 
get  the  better  of  the  complaint  by  resolving  to  do  so,  is  about  equi- 
valent to  telling  a  person  confined  by  paralysis,  to  make  himself 
well,  by  walking  or  running  about.  This  is  the  only  point,  at 
which  Dr.  Reid  arrives,  through  his  two  first  Essays. 

He  begins  the  third  with  telling  us,  that  an  undue  fear  of  death 
is  the  chief  symptom  of  hypocondriasis;  and  then  attempts  to  ac« 
count  for  the  well  known  fact,  that  those  persons  are  the  most 
fond  of  living,  who  have  enjoyed  life  the  least.  We  have  two  or 
three  pages  of  metaphor  on  the  subject;  but  Dr.  Reid  gives  us  no 
new  explanation  of  die  circumstance.  It  strikes  us,  that  there  are 
two  obvious  causes  of  such  a  paradoxical  attachment.  In  the  first 
place,  a  man  whose  past  life  has  been  miserable,  very  naturally 
would  live  to  see  the  time  when  hope  tells  him  he  shall  be  happy. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  death  is  considered,  by  all,  as  the  last 
dc;gree  of  that  bodily  suffering,  of  which  every  pain  is,  more  or 
less,  a  modification.     A  being,  therefore,  who  never  has  experi- 

♦  Burton,  Anat  Melan. 

t  Memoirs  of  Henry  More  Smith,  dtUu  William  Newman.  New  York,  1816. 
No  man,  who  has  read  the  book,  can  have  the  least  doubt,  as  to  the  auUienticity 
of  the  marrellQus  facts  which  it  contains.  It  in  written  by  Walter  Bates,  the 
ibenfi^  who  had  the  noost  to  do  with  the  prisoner. 
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enced  pain,  can  have  no  idea  of  what  death  ia,  or  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  King  of  Terrors.  A  babe  cannot  be  said  to  fear  , 
death;  and  grown  persons  can  only  fear  it,  in  proportion  to  their 
experience  of  the  sort  of  suffering  of  which  death  is  die  superb- 
tive  degree.  Fear  is  the  offspring  of  danger;  and  every  instance 
off  suffering  puts  us  more  or  less  in  danger  of  death,  and  makes 
lis  more  or  less  afraid  of  it.  A  man  who  has  been  in  great  misery 
all  the  days  of  his  li|p — and  yet  is  conscious,  that  there  is  still  one 
misery,  which  is  greater  than  all  the  rest,  will  naturally  have  great- 
er fear  of  that  misery,  than  he  who  has  suffered  very  litde  of  the 
ills  which  we  are  heirs  to;  and  who,  consequendy,  can  only  look 
upon  death  as  the  last  degree  of  what,  to  him,  has  been,  by  no 
means,  intolerably  afflicting.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  self-comparison. 
The  King  of  Terrors  is  no  bugbear  to  the  person,  who  has  never 
learned,  by  experience,  what  torror  is. 

The  remainder  of  this  Essay  is  taken  up  with  an  enumeration  of 
instances,  in  which  men  have  died  through  the  fear  of  death. 
Lord  Litdeton  expired  exacdy  at  the,  stroke  of  the  clock,  which, 
he  had  become  possessed  of  an  idea,  would  be  the  signal  of  his 
dissolution.  A  man  who  was  sentenced  to  be  bled  to  death,  is 
said  to  have  departed  this  life,  by  having  his  eyes  blinded,  while 
water  was  made  to  trickle  down  his  arm.  Another  who  had  been 
condemned  to  decapitation,  e'n  left  the  world  on  the  block,  before 
the  first  accents  of  his  reprieve  could  reach  his  ear.  And,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  is  said  to  be  religious  sect,  who  have  such 
influence  over  the  natives,  that,  when  they  send  notice  to  any  one, 
who  has  displeased  them,  that  they  are  about  to  pray  for  his 
death,  he  frequendy  dies  without  further  ceremony.  We  disagree 
with  Dr.  Reid  in  considering  all  these  catastrophes  as  the  simple 
and  immediate  effect  of  fear.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  principle  of 
our  constitution,  that  a  fuU,  strong,  intense,  and  exclusive  concep- 
tion of  an  object  or  event,  is  about  equivalent  to  the  actual  and 
present  sensation  of  it.  A  man,  who  is  sick  at  the  stomach,  to 
take  a  very  familiar  example,  is  as  incapable  of  containing,  if  he 
diinks  of  a  sumptuous  table,  as  if  a  sumptuous  table  were  actually 
before  his  eyes.  It  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  this  disorder  to 
keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  die  very  thing,  with  which  the  stomach 
is  most  disgusted;  insomuch,  that,  widi  the  most  painful  exerdon, 
we  are  incapable  of  conceiving  any  thing  but  a  good  dinner; — and 
it  is  this  rivetted  and  excluse  conception  of  the  object,  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  produces  the  same  effects  as  its  actual  presence 
and  sensation.  The  same  is  the  case  with  fear.  It  is  defined  to 
be  the  effect  of  apprehended  or  real  danger.  Danger  cannot,  by  any 
definition  of  the  thing,  be  said  to  contain  the  elements  of  death; 
and  consequendy,  cannot,  through  the  fear  it  excites,  be  the  cause 
or  means  of  death.  Fear  operates,  by  rivetdng  our  minds  to  the 
diing  feared,  till  we  have  such  a  strong  and  intense  conception  of 
it,  that  the  effect,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
actual  sensation.    This  we  take  to  bf  the  metaph>«ics  of  die  thing. 
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We  attach  no  importance  to  the  question;  and,  for  all  the  purpo* 
8CS  of  common  speech,  it  is  well  enough  to  say,  a  person  may  be 
scared  to  death;—- just  as  it  is  commonly  said,  that  beer  may  be 
thundered  to  vinegar.— *In  the  conclusion  of  this  Essay,  the  Doc- 
tor very  severely  reprobates  the  quackery  of  attempting  to  cure 
diseases  by  working  on  the  imagination.  He  calls  it  ^  treacherous 
logic/  ^  meanness  and  atrocity,'  ^  robbery  and  murder,'  ^  the  basest 
and  blackest  art  of  empirical  imposture.     Amen. 

Pride  often  brings  on  insanity;  and  Dr.  Reid  says,  there  is  an 
almost  inseparable  connexion  between  ^vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.'  Proud  men  always  dweH  upon  themselves,  both  in  thought 
and  in  conversation;  and  egotism  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  insanity. 
Egotism,  when  combined  with  pride,  always  makes  a  man  fancy 
himsHf  bigger  than  he  is;  when  united  to  humility,  it  makes  us 
think  we  are  less  than  we  are; — and  Zimmerman  mentions  the 
case  of  a  man,  who  fancied  himself  a  barley-corn,  and  durst  not 
go  out  of  doors,  for  fear  the  birds  would  pick  him  up.  Egotis- 
tical pride  should  be  subject  to  a  system  of  mortification;— ego- 
tistical humility  should  be  tfeated  widi  ^  encouraging  respect  and 
courtier  like  attention.'  Our  readers  have  already  seen  how  the 
Doctor  flaggellates  stoicism. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  hypo- 
chondriasis. *  No  disease  of  the  imagination  is  so  difficult  to 
*cure  (says  he,  in  Raselas)  as  that  which  is  complicated  with 

*  remorse,  or  the  dread  of  guilt.     Fancy  and  conscience  act  inter- 

*  changeably  upon  us;  and  so  often  shift  their  place,  that  the  illu- 
^  sions  of  ttie  one  are  not  distinguished  from  the  dictates  of  the 

*  other.  When  melancholy  notions  take  the  form  of  duty,  they 
^  lay  hold  on  the  faculties  without  opposition,  because  we  are 
*'  afraid  to  exclude  or  banish  them.'  Remorse  is  often  felt  most 
acutely  by  those  persons  who  have  die  least  reason  for  accusing 
themselves;  and  we  frequently  condemn  ourselves  for  an  action, 
which  merely  hanpens  to  be  followed  by  a  disastrous  conse- 
quence. A  man  often  charges  himself  with  malice  prepense,  when 
he  must  be  conscious  of  no  evil  intention;  and  judges  himself  by 
an  ex  p09t  facto  law,  because  an  innocent  transaction  has  come 
to  a  guilty  end.  How  this  injustice  to  ourselves  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed, or  remedied,  we  do  not  find  that  Dr.  Reid  has  told  us.  Well 
founded  remorse,  however,  may  be  worked  off,  by  a  course  of 
active  duty. 

Burton  thus  concludes  his  work  on  Melancholy—-^  be  not  soli- 
tary: be  not  idle;'  and  Johnson,  in  the  sage  of  Rasselas,  most 
admirably  illustrates  the  manner,  in  which  a  mixing  with  society 
will  gradually  obliterate  the  h)rpochondriacal  ideas  engendered 
by  solitude.  But  as  the  disease  is  cured  by  coming  amongst 
men,  so  it  is  caught  by  retreating  into  seclusion;  and  many  a  man 
who  fimcies  he  is  retiring  from  active  public  life,  finds  that 
he  has  only  brought  himAelf  into  the  country  to  be  mad.  There  is 
a  medium  in^thbg.  Too  much  society  soon  pushes  us  tlurough 

vox-  X.  9 
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the  round  of  its  diversions;  and  we  become  so  satiated,  at  last, 
that  we  are  recluses  in  a  drawing-room.  Hypochondriasis,  too, 
is  a  kind  of  contagious  disorder;  and  one  person  afflicted  with 
it,  will  often  spread  it  among  a  hundred. 

Intemperate  study  is  a  cause  of  h3^chondriasi8;  and,  though 
the  Doctor  satirically  remarks,  that  the  ybuths  of  the  present  ge- 
neration are  not  likely  to  be  made  mad  by  too  much  learning,  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  caution  a  few  excepted  persons  against 
immoderate  reading,  or  too  intense  reflection.  He  gives  a  case, 
which,  we  think,  is  not  altogether  to  the  point;  though  it  is  amus^ 
ing.  An  Oxonian  scholar  had  studied  most  laboriously  and  in- 
cessantly  to  gain  the  highest  honours  of  his  college;  when  the  sud- 
den insutution  of  some  new  rules  about  examination,  made  him 
completely  despair  of  attaining  his  object,  lliere  was  no  ground 
for  despair;  *  but  the  ideaj  of  possible  defeat'  (it  was  not  ex- 
actly intense  application,  then)  so  harrassed  his  mind  that  he 
became  a  little  insane.  He  would  do  nothing  without  die  utmost 
previous  deliberation;  and,  when  he  had  done  it  at  last,  he  re- 
pented of  the  action.  ^  I  remember  calling  on  him  one  afternoon, 
^  (says  the  Doctor)  and  finding  him  still  in  bed,  from  not  having 
^as  yet  been  able   to  determine  whether  he  should  put  on  his 

*  pantaloons,  or  his  small  clothes  for  the  day.    He  at  lengdi  fixed 

*  upon  the  latter;  but  had  not  been  long  risen,  before  he  changed 

*  that  for  a  diflFerent  dress.'  In  short,  he  equally  repented  of  every 
thing  he  did,  and  of  every  thing  he  did  not.— Change  of  employ- 
ment is  recommended  to  the  studious.  But,  above  all  things, 
the  Doctor  would  have  us  keep  out  of  all  metaphysical  specu- 
lation. 

Vicissitude  is  a  cause,  and  characteristic  S3rmptom  of  intellec- 
tual malady.  Though  madness  be  always  the  same  mental  dis- 
organization; yet  it  manifests  itself  outwardly  in  very  different 
ways, — sometimes  in  the  most  obstreperous  fury,  and  sometimes 
in  the  most  sullen  repose.  There  is  the  same  difference  also  in 
those  lighter  modifications  of  the  disease,  which  we  rank  under  the 
general  term  of  hypochondriasis*  Sudden  fits  of  jocularity— and 
sudden  turns  of  seriousness,  are  indicative  of  a  mind  slightly— 
and  very  slightly  insane.  The  only  remedy  is  to  begin  early, 
with  habits  of  temperance;  meaning  by  that  word,  a  systematic 
regulation  of  our  feelings.  Disproportionate  mental  affections 
may  thus  be  got  under;  just  as  bodily  deformities  are  compressed 
into  natural  shape. 

Want  oi  sleep  is  another  cause  and  accompaniment  of  insanity. 
The  rapid  and  incongruous  association  of  our  ideas  in  sleep  is 
said  to  counteract  that  steadiness  and  intensity  of  thought,  which 
generally  precedes  madness.  Mr.  Stewart,  we  believe,  was  the 
first  who  observed,  that  the  effect  of  sleep  on  the  mind,  like  its 
effect  on  the  body,  was,  to  suspend  the  power  of  volition  over  its 
other  faculties.  And  the  author  before  us  thinks  the  periodical 
Tepose  of  volition  is  necessary  to  rccnut  and  sustain  its  influeace* 
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The  analogy  »  l^  no  means  perfect.  Does  the  Doctor  mean  that 
a  refredmient  of  the  will  is  all  the  benefit  our  bodies  receive 
firom  sleep?  Should  we  be  rested  at  all,  if  our  corporeal  faculties^ 
like  our  mental,  were,  during  sleep,  in  a  state  of  constant  and 
imgovemable  agitation?  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  mind 
is  not  at  all  refreshed  by  dreams;  and  that  it  is  only  from  a  state 
of  comparative  repose,  both  bodily  and  intellectual,  that  any  re- 
crcaticm  is  derived.  The  Doctor's  next  idea  seems  to  be  more 
rationaL  Sleep  b  a  sort  of  armistice  to  the  conjQicting  passions, 
which,  when  uninterrupted,  are  apt  to  lay  waste  and  disorganize 
the  mind.  Obstinate  vigilance,  on  the  oiiier  hand,  keeps  the  pas* 
akms  in  perpetual  hostility.  It  becomes  a  war  of  extermination! 
and  some  master-feeling,  or  favourite  idea,  finally  gains  and  keeps 
the  ascendancy.  In  these  cases  the  Doctor  has  found  the  cold  or 
warm  bath  to  be  decidedly  advantageous.  And  he  quotes  the 
authority  of  Horace*-— 

<  Transnanto  Tiberium,  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto/ 
Intemperance  not  only  shortens  life,  by  making  one  ^  live  too 
fast'— -but  embitters  it,  also,  by  making  him  melancholy.  We  al- 
ways pay  for  unusual  elevation  of  spirits,  by  a  proportionate,  de- 
pression. There  is  a  considerable  difference,  however,  between  the 
various  kinds  of  stimuli,-^etween  what  we  drink  as  bona  fide 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  ^  draughts'  which  (to  use  Dr.  Reid's 
phrase)  some  ^  ingurgitate,  in  a  pharmaceutical  shape' — ^between 
orandy  and  opium,  in  two  words.  The  difference  is  principally 
in  degree.  The  elevation  produced  by  ardent  spirits  is  just  high 
enough  to  involve  us  in  the  clouds;  while  that  produced  by 
t^ium  raises  us  into  the  region  of  perpetual  sunshine.  The  fall  is 
proportionate,  in  both  cases,  to  the  elevation.  The  person  who 
is  addicted  to  opium,  feels  much  more  miserable,  than  the  wine 
bibber,  after  the  exhilaration  is  over.  Dr.  Reid  says,  that  opium 
operates  like  oil  on  water;  ^  allaying  the  agitation  of  the  billows 
'and  inducing  an  agreeable  stillness  and  tranquillity.'  We. sus- 
pect, however,  that  the  description  is  drawn  from  the  fancied 
analogy  between  the  two  substances,— «and  not  from  the  actual 
state  of  what  he  has  observed  to  be  the  case.  He  very  sensibly 
remarks,  however,  that  the  common  method  of  attempting  to  re- 
form drunkards  is  the  worst  that  can  be  devised;  and  that,  instead 
of  delineating  the  prospective  misery,  to  which  his  life  must  bring 
him,  we  ought  to  show  the  more  encouraging  picture  of  what 
comforts  await  the  contrary  course.  Men  who  take  up  hard  drink- 
ing to  prevent  themselves  from  reflecting  on  their  misfortunes^ 
are  already  habituated  to  the  most  gloomy  and  dark  imaginings* 
As  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  another  to  set  before  them  a 
worse  picture  than  they  themselves  call  up  to  their  minds,  so  it 
is  impossible,  by  such  means,  to  frighten  them  from  their  course* 
By  painting  the  consequences  of  different  conduct,  however,  we 
place  before  them  a  prospect,  which  is  a  complete  contrast  to 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  contemplate;  and  which,  therefore. 
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has  a  feir  chance  of  giving  abeneficial  tuni  to  the  cwrcat  of  their 
thoughts.— The  Essay  is  condoded  by  a  descriptifHi  of  die  ebrie^ 
prodilced  by  unexampled  good  foftime.  Dr.  Retd  camiot  pre- 
tend, that  this  sort  oMntoxication  is  like  that  produced  by  ardent 
spirits;  and  he  should  have  taken  the  pains,  we  think,  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  dienu  Instead  of  this^  he  only  telb  us, 
diat  prosperity  is,  in  this  particular,  more  efficacious  than  adver* 
sity;  as  if  adversity  ever  made  a  man  drunk!  Indeed,  the  word 
drunkenness  is  always  a  metaphor,  when  applied  to  a  man  whose 
head  is  turned  by  unexpected  good  luck;— and  this  is  one  of  die 
mstances,  in  which  the  Doctor  has  mistaken  a  figure  for  a  fiEK:t, 
because  his  habiuial  use  of  metaphors  has  disabled  htm  from  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two. 

Some  h3n)ochondriacs  are  so  afraid  of  starving  to  deadi,  that 
they  deny  tnemselves  even  die  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  die 
out  of  mere  excess  of  abstinence.—- Morbid  affections  of  the  sen* 
aes— particularly  of  the  eye  and  ear*-«re  somethnes  the  causes 
and  sometimes  the  consequences  of  nervous  diseases.  Dean  Swift 
often  complained  of  deafness:  Cowper  had  such  a  perpetual  din  m 
his  head,  that  he  could  hear  nodiing  aright;  and  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
at  one  time,  that  he  could  not  hear  the  town  clock  distincdy;  and, 
at  another,  that  he  heard  his  modier  calling  out  ^  Sam' — though 
die  had  been  dead  many  years.  Blindness  is  anodier  eflfect  of  the 
malady.  In  both  cases,  external  applications  are  ineffectual;  and 
dtere  is  no  help  for  the  patient,  except  in  some  reg^en,  nrfiich 
reforms  the  whole  tone  of  his  constitution.  Lotions,  and  the  like 
of  that,  are  but  sorry  specifics. 

Dr.  Reid  asserts,  diat  mental  derangement  is  no  sign  of  oott- 
stitutional  vigour  of  intellect; — and,  in  order  to  prove  die  asser- 
tion, he  adduces  the  fact,  that,  in  those  diseases  imich  are  accom* 
panied  by  insanity,  the  mental  change  never  takes  place  till  die  body 
IS  excessively  debilitated.  We  do  not  clearly  see  the  logic  of  difar 
observation;  but  it  corresponds  widi  die  diesis  of  the  next  Essay-^ 
diat  physical  malady  is  the  occasion  of  mental  disorder.  Tliis  we 
do  not  think  is  conclusively  proved;  though  we  cannot  spare  room 
to  tell  our  readers  why. — ^We  can  make  very  litde  of  what  die 
Doctor  says  on  die  atmorohere  of  London.-— In  the  next  Essay, 
on  dyspeptic  and  hepatic  mseases,  the  epicures  and  gormandizers 
have  some  mod  advice.  The  Doctor  laments  the  dissuetude  mlo 
which  fasts  have  fallen;  and  recommends  to  all  gluttons,  that,  in 
order  to  treat  their  stomachs  £Eurly,  diey  should  atUow  diem  ^  a  pe- 
riodidd  holy-day.' — ^There  are  some  valuable  observations  upon 
idiocy,  palsy,  spasmodic,  and  convulsive  affections;  which,  however, 
we  cannot  afford  to  particularize. — Essay  XVIII  is  on  the  heredi- 
tary nature  of  madness.  Dr.  Reid  says,  that  it  b  not  so  much 
madness,  stricdy  speaking,  as  a  tendency  to  it,  which  is  hereditary. 
It  ofien  lies  hid  in  one  generation^  and  breiJcs  out  in  another. 
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The  Doctor  rtprobates,  widi  all  his  might,  the  conduct  of  those 
who  iftarry  mickr  a  full  consciousness  of  their  disposition  to  insa- 
nity.-—We  are  obliged  to  pass  by  his  remarks  on  old  age;  which 
are  neither  new,  nor  striking.— He  speaks  sensibly,  however,  on 
die  subject  of  lunatic  asylums.  As  men  are  often  killed,  by  being 
interred  prematurely;  so,  says  the  Doctor,  a  person  may  be  made 
insane,  by  being  too  toon  confined  as  such.  Great  caution  is  re- 
quisite in  this  particular.  The  Doctor  censures  die  whole  of  die 
present  system;  and  is  particulaiiy  indignant  at  streight-jackets  and 
shaving.  Lunatics,  he  says,  can  only  be  brought  back  to  reason 
by  kind  and  gende  treatment.  Our  medical  prisons,  he  calls 
*  sbughter-houses  fen*  the  destruction  and  mutilation  of  die  hu- 
*'  Bsan  mind.'  Insanity  does  not  come  on  like  a  fit.  Its  progress 
is  gradual;  may  be  acciuately  marked,  and,  with  due  pains,  be  ef- 
fectually counteracted*  As  one  of  its  most  usual  prognostics  is  a 
constant  recurrence  oi  some  favourite  idea,  every  pains  should  be 
taken  to  draw  off  the  mind  from  die  contemplation  of  that  particu- 
%ur  olnect-^The  Doctor's  observations  on  bleeding,  on  pharmacy, 
on  abhitton,  znd  on  bodily  exercise,  must  be  past  over.  In  Essay 
XXVI  we  learn,  that  real  evils  are  sometimes  a  remedy  for  those 
liduch  are  imaginary.  Fancy  has  often  the  effect  of  reality,  m 
creating  disease;  but  fancy  can  never  be  so  strong  as  reality;  and, 
according^,  when  some  actual  disease  takes  hold  of  a  h}q>ochon- 
drtac,  not  onl^  die  disorder  created  by  the  imagination,  but  the  very 
knaginadon  itself,  is  generally  made  sound.  Sensadon  calls  off 
the  mind  to  another  object;  and  thus  destroys  the  very  aliment  of 
mental  disease.— The  last  Essay  is  upon  occupation.  The  Doctor 
makes  some  good  observations  on  the  subject;  but  we  find  nodiing 
wmtiiy  of  particular  remark. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  Dr.  Reid's  performance. 
We  were  induced  to  notice  it,  because,  from  its  very  nature,  it  re- 
quires little  medicid  learning  to  examine  its  contents;  and  because 
we  are  desirous  of  encouraging  every  attempt  to  clear  up  a  sub- 
ject, which,  in  consequence  of  its  subdety,  is  almost  universally 
ne^ected.  The  my^erious  connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
mmd^md  die  body,  has  always  been  a  subject  of  speculation.  It 
yet  remmns  undiscovered;  and  every  essay  towards  it,  therefore, 
deserves  to  be  ttricen  nodce  of. — We  shall  close  the  article  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  us;  in  which  a  very  curious  case  of  insanity  is 
related. 
DfiA&  Sir, 

Most  people  feel  interested  in  tracing  the  mental  history  of  the 
insane.  It  affords  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  strange  imaginations;  and  the  thought  should  not  be  a 
stranger  to  us,  that  the  misfortune  which  we  perceive  others  are 
subject  to,  may  befall  ourselves.  I  have  heard  ot  a  crazy  fellow  who 
arose  in  a  church,  and  said,  while  the  preacher  was  reminding  his 
hearers  of  their  ingratitude,  *  Not  one  of  you  ever  thought  of  thank- 
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ing  God  for  his  reason!'  Perhaps  the  following  history  may  convey 
reproof  Wd  instruction;  and  induce  some  to  be  grateful  for  weU 
ordered  minds,  who  have  hitherto  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  uninterrupted  sanity. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  a  re- 
putable family,  who  had  an  inordinate  atuichment  to  splendour  and 
equipage;  which  die  circumstances  of  her  husband  would  not  per- 
mit hini  to  indulge.  Her  mad  love  of  gaudy,  but  ideal  bliss,  to- 
gether widi  the  disappointment  of  her  extravagant  wishes,  produc- 
ed a  chronical  distemper  of  the  mind.  Her  dress  became  highly 
expensive  and  fantastic:  and  she  would  take  possession  of  any  ele- 
gant carriage  which  she  found  drawn  up  at  a  neighbour's  house; 
giving  the  coachman  directions  to  drive  to  some  spacious  abode, 
which  she  deemed  her  own.  In  one  of  these  excursions  she  was 
driven  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum;  and,  rather  against  her  will,  de- 
tained there.  It  was,  however, '  her  Palace;'  and  all  the  other 
insane  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  either  her  servants,  or  her 
guests.  Among  others,  who  occasionaUy  visited  the  Asylum,  she 
saw  the  writer.  At  this  time  Napoleon  Bonaparte ,  enjoyed  the 
wealth  and  dignity  of  a  powerful  emperor;  and  who  should  be 
the  husband  of  our  lady,  but  the  potent  monarch  of  France,  and 
temporary  creator  6f  the  destinies  of  Europe!  She  imagined  her- 
self Josephine;  and,  although,  in  reality,  she  had  never  seen  him  who 
is  now  the  exile  of  St.  Helena;  yet  she  had  seen  an  engraving  of  his 
face;  and  the  profile  was  like  — — *yes,  it  was  like  diat  of  the  writer. 
For  many  months  he  was  the  Emperor,  and  she  was  his  spouse; 
confined  by  him  in  a  splendid  castle,  that  he  might  make  severe 
trial  of  the  strength  of  her  aflfection  for  him.  Her  husband  and 
daughters  she  would  not  so  much  as  recognize,  or  deign  to  an- 
swer, during  all  this  time  of  her  imaginary  exaltation  to  a  throne 
and  a  crown.  Any  thing  which  the  keeper  desired  me  to  request 
of  her,  she  would  perform;  and  any  thing  which  he  could  per- 
suade her,  I  had  ordered,  was  a  matter  of  gratificadon.  Her  white 
sattins  and  florentine  silks  were  not  abandoned  in  the  place  of 
confinement;  but  she  would  daily  appear  in  all  the  stateliness  and 
pride  of  universal  domination.  The  means  of  writing  were  not 
always  afforded  her;  but  when  they  were.  Napoleon  was  the  sub- 
ject of  every  line.  One  Lords-day  she  solicited  pen  and  ink, 
and  was  indulged  by  the  keeper,  under  this  express  agreement, 
that  she  should  write  only  on  a  serious  subject:  and  so  she  filled 
all  the  blank  leaves  of  a  Psalm-book  with  a  rhapsody  which  be- 
gan thus:  '  I  am  required  to  write  only  on  a  serious  stAjecU  What 
subject  can  be  more  serious  to  me,  than  my  present  separation 
from  my  dear  Napoleon?' 

That  your  readers  may  have  some  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  her  talents,  and  her  state  of  mind,  I  shall  sub- 
join the  copies  of  two  letters  which  she  addressed  to  your  cor- 
respondent. 
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C6PT  OF  LSTTER  I. 

Sfiairif  March  26r//,  1816* 

t)SAR  NAPOLBON) 

How  novel  the  style— how  yarious  and  impressive  the  emotions!— I 
desired  greatly  this  privilege  of  addressing  yon — can  scarcely  realize 
the  indulgence— and  yet,  how  astonishing!— I  certainly  address  the 
Emperor  of  the  world,  as  my  own  dear  husband,  and  consider  the  im- 
plements of  conveying  a  thought,  a  wish,  the  greatest  favour!  Possess* 
ing  them^— -what  can  I  say  to  you?  A  volume  could  not  contain  i^— 
and  yet,  my  pen  is  mute;  nor  can  my  hand,  my  tremulous  hand,  retrace 
the  great,  the  vast,  the  awful  ideas  that  nearly  overpower  my  imagi- . 
nation;  nor  engage  in  that  converse  sweet  that  is  comprised  in  objects 
more  minute.  I  certainly  have  caught  the  contagion,  or  mania  of 
objects  that  surround  me.  I  am  bewildered.  The  sublime,  the  pro- 
found, the  infinite;  <  the  burlesque  and  trifling;'  the  tender  and  endear- 
ing; the  repulsive  and  forbidden;  sham  quan*els,  and  checked  recon- 
ciliations:—grandeur,  magnificence  in  prospect; — real  sufferings,  in- 
dignities and  respect, — the  sway  of  the  hearts  and  affections  of  millions 
in  submissive  subjection  to  a  small  single  control,  8cc.  &c.— -are  so 
blended  and  confounded,  that  I  can  give  no  intelligible  expression  to 
any  one  of  them. 

The  present  hour,  dded  by  the  pov^rful  stimulant  of  sense,  pre- 
dominates, and  urges  you,  in  all  the  language  that  is  persuasive  or 
pathetic,  by  every  motive  that  can  affect  the  heart,  towards  an  object 
beloved;— yes,  beloved, — to  put  a  pe/iod  to  my  present  probation.  Let 
candour  prevail,  and  inform  me  what  depends  on  myself  that  may 
abridge  the  period  of  my  residence  at  this  Palace,  that  bars  me  from 
intimate  communion  with  you,  and  causes  all  this  delirium  and  rhap- 
sody. 

Dear  husband;  our  union,  so  frequently  confirmed  by  the  expression 
of  our  will,  so  repeatedly  solemnized  by  our  affectionate  subjects,  in  the 
various  cathedrals  and  chapels  we  have  attended,  cannot  now  be  affect- 
ed by  the  voice  or  will  of  others,  be  their  inclination  or  influence  what 
it  may.  Hasten  then  to  the  relief  of  your  spouse.  An  army  would  be 
superfluous:  your  presence  and  authority  would  dissolve  the  charm,  and 
unbar  the  gates  that  withhold  me  from  your  embrace.  Mount  your 
swiftest,  fleetest  courser,  and  speed — fly  to  the  relief  of  your  Margaret. 
Say  that  this  day  shall  end  the  perturbation  of  her  mind,  or  turn  all  the 
energies  of  her  emotions  into  a  new  channel,  by  a  transit  of  situation:— 
or  hush  them  into  peace  and  sweet  tranquillity  by  the  soothings  of  en- 
dearment and  affection— the  kindly  office  of  tender  friendship,  of  conju- 
gal love.  I  wish  to  say  much:  do  you  imagine  all  for  me;  being  under 
restraint  lest  some  of  the  enemy's  scouting  parties  should  intercept  this, 
and  give  it  publicity,  which  would  be  painful  to  delicacy,  and  tenderness 
that  shrinks  from  Uie  observation  and  criticism  of  others.  I  will  only 
add,  hasten  to  the  relief  of  your  affectionate  wife  Margaret — your  own 
dear 

MARGARET  BONAPARTE. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon. 

P.  S.  This  is  conveyed  with  great  risk,  by  the  keeper  of  the  castle. 
I  hope  it  may  arrive  safe,  and  my  answer  be  from  your  own  lips. 
> M.B. 

*  She  should  have  written  A.  D.  1811. 
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7^  Reid  on  Canity. 

Copt  of  Lbttbe  II. 

Thermadore  — — -. 
Dear  Napoleon, 

Thank  jon  for  thb  metns  of  address,  my  husband!  I  am  wretched 
at  our  separation.  What  can  I  urge  that  has  not  idready  become  tire- 
some by  repetition?  Does  any  thing  depend  on  me?  Why  not  put  it 
in  my  power;  and  couTcy  intelligence  — -«*?  I  tax  not  my  husband 
with  want  of  gallantry^-^but  m3rself  with  impropriety  or  indelicacy .p— 
Oh!  no— are  you  not  my  husband?  Does  not  that  title  convey  to  you^ 
indescribable  sensations,  immense  prospects,  endearing,  mutual  oi>U- 
gations?  Does  my  Napolepn  realize  the  character  he  has  thus 
assumed;  and  can  he  hold  at  a  distance;  try  with  relentless  severity 
and  perseverance,  all  the  soul  of  his  afilicted  Margaret?  Does  not  my 
dear  husband  see  that  the  severity  and  durance  c^  these  trials  have 
really  an  unfriendly  effect  on  his  own  heart?  I  will  not  again  ask, 
'  Have  you  a  heart?  Is  it  callous?'  Yes,  you  have  one,  and  it  is  in  your 
Margaret's  possession.  With  all  your  aang  froidj  and  smiling  indif- 
ference, it  has  a  language  better  understoodf*-perhaps  under  a  well 
acted  part^— by  some  small  tokens,  that  the  manner  and  language  were 
not  real,  were  only  the  expression  of  the  <  sovereign  austere,'  not  of  the 
tender,  sympathizing  friend!  Again,  let  me  ask— -does  any  thing  depend 
on  me? 

Nearly  six  months  since  we  met  in  the  German  Chapel! ! !  Oh!  my 
dear  husband,— I  entreat  you  to  ex^rt  yourself— leave  nothing  to  me— 
but  fetch  me  home.  Bid  me  come  to  you— «ome  without  disguise  to 
me:— come  now!  come  on  receipt  of  this  order.  The  bar  of  commu- 
nication removed  from  between  us,  need  I  appoint  the  manner  or  means 
that  would  be  acceptable?  Oh!  spare  your  Margaret;  at  least  spare 
me. — What  is  the  obstacle?  There  was  none  to  our  marriage— it  was 
publicly  performed.  Was  it  then  my  local  situation?  I  came  here  in 
entire  obedience,  implicit  obedience  to  your  commands;  and  can  be 
detained  here  by  no  other  authority.  Has  any  person  dared  to  make 
use  of  your  name,  unauthorized"»he  is  amenable  to  you:  still  am  I 
solely  subject  to  the  mandate  in  your  name  that  conveyed  me  here. 

I  care  not  for  the  carriage,  horses,  or  driver:  if  yours,  they  are  at 
your  command,  or  any  other,  set  me  down  again,  if  you  do  not  chuse  to 
come  for  me  yourself  To  the  slightest  communication  of  your  will  I 
have  endeavoured  to  conform,  so  ter  as  known:— but  enough  of  this 
repetition.    Why  is  my  Napoleon  separated  from  his 

MARGARET  BONAPARTE. 

K.  B.  — —  will  hand  you  this.  I  beg  you  will  commission  him 
with  a  message  in  return,  for  which  he  is  requested  to  wait.  Adieu, 
for  a  very  little  time,  when  I  hope  we  shall  meet  without  restrarot,  to 
the  relief  and  happiness  of  your  affectionate 

JOSEPHINE. 

Margaret  is  her  own  Christian  name;  and  Josephine,  I  pre* 
sume,  must  be  her  name  of  empire.  A  little  inconsistency  must 
be  expected  in  a  crazy  person:  but  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  very  few  ladies,  were  they  reaDy  in  &e  situation  in  which 
she  imagined  herself  to  be,  would  have  written  with  more  inge- 
nuity, persuasion,  art,  and  tenderness?    She  blames  Napoleon, 
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whfleshe  apparend^  faitmds  to  accuse  atJty  Yscneff;  and  she  en* 
treats  him  with  ^niiine  eloquence. 

In  the  fore{|oing  lines  I  have  stated  facts;  and  the  letters  are 
4H>pie8  of  genuine  epistles  which  are  still  in  my  possession*  Had 
Mrs.  -«>—<-•  contcm{mted  the  greatest  monurh  of  the  world,  driv* 
en  away  like  an  eagle  to  the  top  of  a  sea- beaten  rock,  as  forsaken, 
ferlom,  and  unable  to  flatter  out  of  bis  nest,  she  would  not  proba* 
bly,  in  her  ambition,  have  imagined  him  to  be  her  husband,  noir 
would  she  hare  thought  that  she  saw  her  *  Dear  Nsqidleon^  m  the 

Philadelphia,  June  12,  181  r. 


A&T.  Yl^^^Notorias  or  Miscellaneous  Articles  qfPhilosof^^  Xit$* 
mturej  and  Politics* 


UNDER  this  head,  we  propose,  in 
fotore,  to  insert  s  coDection  of  va- 
rious matter  in  everjr  depaiftmeat  of 
knowledge.  There  ai^  many  artioles 
in  foreign  Bfogasines,  which  would 
%oth  edi^  and  arouse  oar  readers; — ^hitt 
which  are,  in  general,  too  short  to  de- 
serre  a  distinct  and  separate  place  in 
our  pages.  Many  pieces  of  intelligence 
respecting  oar  own  coantry,  also,  seem 
hi  deserve  a  more  permanent  repository 
than  oar  ephemeral  newspapers.  And 
we  defl%B,  in  short,  to  present  our  rea- 
den,  ereiT  month,  with  a  compendious 
Tiew  of  me  most  interesting  pbiloso- 
phiciil,  Ittemy,  and  political  news, 
ftom  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For 
flris  purpose  we  have  chosen  the  title — 
JVolorti*— which,  as  our  readers  know, 
Was  ^e  name  given  to  the  periodical 
Apatcfaes  received  at  Rome  from  the 
Tariotts  quarters  of  her  Empire.  Such 
vKspatches  we  should  be  grateful  to  re- 
ceive from  our  own  countrymen,  in  the 
Tarious  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Steam-Engines  and  Steam^BoaU. 

Tbe  frequent  accidents  of  a  veiy 
aknning  and  fatal  nature  that  have 
iMxmrred,  within  these  two  years,  from 
iSie  bursting  of  steam-engine  boiler*, 
threaten  to  bring  into  discredit,  one  of 
the  most  useful  inventions  of  modem 
science;  inventions,  too,  in  which  this 
country  claims  no  small  share  of  honour. 
But  if  passei^ers  cannot  set  their  foot 
into  a  steam-boat,  without  a^preben- 
lion,  (and  reasonable  apprehension  too) 
of  being  blown  overboard,  or  scalded 
to  death^  we  do  not  see  but  that  these 
nseful  inventions  must  be  given  up;  for 
^o  prudent  person  will  expose  hunself 
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to  the  danger  that  attends  theuL  Threo 
or  four  days  ago,  the  passengers  in  a 
steam-boat-line  from  Baltimore,  were 
left  at  Wilmington  to  shift  for  them- 
selves; owing  to  some  accident  or  top 
much  wear  and  tear  of  the  boiler.  The 
passengers,  who  performed  their  j>art  of 
the  contract  at  Baltimore,l)y  pstymgthe 
fare  demanded,  were  thus  compelled  to 
nndergothe  trouble  ^uid  e^^nse  of  tra- 
refling  by  land  instead  of  water,  from  the 
sheer  ignorance,  the  carelessness,  or 
something  worse,  of  the  managers  of  that 
concern,  who  ought  to  have  ^n  awase 
of  the  accident,  and  apprised  the  pasr 
sengers  of  it  at  Baltimore.  It  i»  not 
worth  the  while  of  an  individual  pas* 
senger  to  seek  redress  by  law;— 4UDid 
h^nce  the  persons  who  undertake  to 
convey  passengers  may  practise  almost 
^nJ  imposition  with  impunity;  but  the 
bursting  of  steam-engine-boilers,  b|r 
which  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are 
destroyed,  their  limbs  mutilated,  or 
even  their  persons  putin  ieopaidy,  oogfat 
to  be  made  a  criminal  offence,  and 
punished  by  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, as  well  as  by  liability  to  civ|l 
actioik',  for  such  an  accident  nsver  dou 
occuTi  but  through  cufyabU  cartkm' 
nesi. 

Dangerous  accidents  happen,  or  nmgr 
happen,  from  steam-engine-boilers,  ow- 
ing to  one  Qt  other  oi  the  fidlowin^ 
causes: 

1st  From  the  too  frequent  useof  high- 
pressure  engines.  2dly.  From  loadtfCT 
the  steam  valve  too  hi^  3dly.  Frop 
cast-iron  boilers  in  whole  or  in  peit. 
4thly.  Froo&pOTnitting  the  boikcs  tP  be 
too  long  in  um  wiUipiut  renewing. 
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Ftrf^— In  Bonlton  and  Watt's  spe- 
cification, as  early  as  1764,  or  1769,  I 
forget  which,  provision  was  made  for 
the  use  of  hijh-pressure  engines,  by 
which  the  heated  steam  might  be  let 
off  into  the  atmosphere,  without  con- 
densation, if  this  method  should  be 
thought  best;  but  Boulton  and  Watt 
have  constantly  rejected  this  plan  of  a 
steam-engine,  as  not  being  calculated 
ultimately  to  save  expense,  and  as  be- 
ing unsafe,  especially  in  the  hands  to 
which  the  management  of  boilers  and 
fires  are  usually  entrusted.  I  believe 
it  has  never  been  known,  that  any 
boiler  has  burst,  or  any  person  been  in- 
jured, by  an  engine  on  their  construc- 
tion, woriced  in  the  usual  manner. 
They  have  certainly  enjoyed  more  ex- 
perience on  the  subject,  than  any  men 
in  Europe;  and  they  still  make  their 
engines  on  the  original  construction,  so 
far  as  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is 
concerned;  seldom  working,  I  believe, 
with  more  than  from  two  to  five  pounds 
upon  the  square  inch. 

Mr.  Fulton,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  engines  of  all  descriptions, 
bever  used  a  high-pressure  engine:  and 
not  very  long  before  his  death  had  pro- 
mised to  g^ve  orders  for  a  small  engine, 
constructed  expressly  to  show  that  the 
hig^-pressure  engines  were  not  prefei^ 
ftble  in  point  of  economy.  He  worked 
on  &e  principle  of  Boulten  and  Watt, 
by  using  light  pressure  on  the  safety 
Talve.  No  accident  has  ever  happened, 
or  any  injury  been  done  to  a  passeng;er, 
by  means  of  his  engines,  or  on  board 
any  of  the  boats  built  under  his  direc- 
tion, so  far  as  I  know.  No  doubt,  an 
igrnorant,  or  a  careless,  or  a  mischievous 
eng^eer  may  occasion  danger,  by  over^ 
locking  the  safety  valve  of  any  engine; 
but  he  must  act  contranr  to  his  instruc- 
tions, if  he  does  so.  We  have  a  right 
to  consider  FuUon  as  l^rii  authority. 

In  London,  a  Mr.  IVevethick  first 
used  the  high-pressure  engines;  in 
which,  the  steam  being  heated  mtuch 
higher  than  in  Boulton  and  Watt's 
engines,  the  safety  valve  was  much 
more  loaded.  Two  dreadful  explosions 
brought  these  engines  into  disuse.  A 
late  patent  for  some  improvements  has 
been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Trevethick;  but 
tiie  maionty  of  engines  now  erected  in 
Great  Britain  are  on  the  construction 
4yf  BottIt«ni  and  Watt)  with  the  improve- 


ments either  of  Mr.  Woolfe,  or  tiiOM 
of  Mr.  Clegg.  Mr.  Wodfe's  method 
^  working  ^€  waste  steam  under  an- 
other piston  is  certamly  a  gi-cat  ami 
real  advantagfe;  though  not  well  esca- 
lated for  the  small  space  aUowed  in'  m 
steam-boat  The  calculations,  as  to  tb9 
power  grained  by  heating  steam  to  va- 
rious deg^es  of  the  thermometer,  ire 
owe  to  Mr.  Dalton,  M.  Betancouc 
Professor  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Woolfe. 
No  experiments,  on  this  subject,  hare 
been  made,  or  at  least  published,  hjr 
any  person  whatever  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  of  this  city,  whoso 
patent  is  subsequent  to  Trevethick'a^ 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  high-pressure 
engines;  by  which  means  steam  is  heat- 
ed so  as  to  work  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  or  more  on  the  square  inch: 
a  rate  at  which  I  have  been  told  hia 
engine  at  the  Schuylkill  Bridge,  fine- 
quently,  if  not  generally,  works.     It  is 
certain,  that  expense  is  saved  in  the 
first  cost  of  the  machinery  on  this  plan;— 
room  is  saved;   and,  where  water  is 
scarce,  less  of  it  is  required  than  on  the 
plan  of  Boulton  and  Watt;   but  then 
danger  is  increased;  the  strain  on  the 
woi^s  is  augmented;  the  wear  and  tear 
is  far  greater,   tbe  packing  is  often 
burnt;  and  the  ultimate  expense  of  fuel 
is  as  much— -while  that  of  machinery  is 
probably  far  more.  I  do  not  ap(ii«hend 
that  fuel  is  saved;  for  the  expense  <ef 
fuel  employed  to  produce  the   same 
power  is  not  more  in  a  well  constmcted 
eng^e  of  Boulton  and  Watt's  than  in 
Trevethick's.    The  engine  on  Boulton 
and  Watts's  plan,  erected  under  uie 
same  roof  with  Mr.  Oliver  Evans'  at 
Schuylkill,  may  well  be  found  fault 
with  in  point  of  constructicm;  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  fair  experiment 
with  it  The  plan  and  size  of  the  boiler 
and  the  fireplace  of  that  engine  are 
liable  to  g^reat  objections;  at  least  I 
have  heard  good  judg^  make  these  re- 
inarics.    Mr.  Evans'  cylindrical  boilers 
are  certainly  well  calculated  to  bear 
g^feat  pressure;  and  he  has  shown  much 
judgment  in  the  form  he  has  adopted. 
But,  suppose  a  carelesB  manager  attend* 
ing  a  high-pressure  engine,  to  feed  the 
fire,  and  to  work  the  engine  itself:— 
Does  such  a  case  never  happen'  Sup- 
pose bad  sheet-iron,  or  bad  workman- 
ship in  the  boiler:— does  such  a  case 
never  happen?   Is  not  all  American 
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iheet-inm,  as  yet,  very  inferior?  Sup- 
pose an  accumulation  of  sediment  ad- 
hering to  the  bottom  of  the  boilen — Is 
Hie  case  uncommon?  Suppose  an  en- 
gine a  long  time  worked,  and  the  mate- 
Tials  worn,  and  thin: — ^will  not  this 
ballpen  of  course,  if  not  frequently  re- 
newed? Suppose  the  packing  burnt 
mway  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  steam, 
and  no  leisure  to  renew  it^  Suppose,  I 
■ay,  any,  or  all  of  these  not  very  im- 
probable cases,  would  my  reader,  under 
these  circumstances,  prefer  being  in  a 
boat,  woriced  by  an  engine  where  the 
aides  of  the  boiler  are  pressed  on  by  a 
force  of  ^e  fxrands  to  the  in<:h,  or  in 
one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred pounds?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  whatever  the  pressure  is  on  the 
safety  valve,  the  same  is  the  pressure 
on  every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  boiler. 
A  man  may  stand  against  a  stroke  in- 
iicted  with  the  force  of  three  or  four 
pounds  only, — ^but  would  be  killed  out- 
right by  one  of  two  hundred.  Hence 
I  coQchide,  that,  although  high-pres- 
sure engines  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  working  safely  and  uniformly,  they 
are  not,  upon  the  whole,  so  safe  on 
board  a  steam-lxnit,  as  those  used  by 
Fulton;  and  that  theory  and  experiment 
both  speak  the  same  language  in  this 
respect  The  writer  of  this  article  is 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  concern- 
ed in  any  steam-boat  or  steam-engine, 
of  this,  or  of  that,  or  of  any  construc- 
tion. He  is  induced  to  offer  these  re- 
marks solely  with  a  view  of  having  the 
sobject  considered;  in  order  that  the 
livet  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States  may  not  be  put  in  jeopardy  by 
any  kind  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  or 
parsimony;  and  that  an  useful  invention 
mav  not  fall  into  disrepute,  from  the 
&nlt  of  those  who  use  it. 

I  repeat  it,  we  want  a  law  to  make 
every  accident  of  the  kind  referred  to 
arumnalf  for  it  is  really  so.  No  acci- 
dent need  happen,  unless,  as  the  law- 
▼ers  say,  through  the  act  of  God  or  the 
king's  enemies.  If  an  engineer,  want- 
ing to  run  a  race,  overloads  his  steam 
Tidve,  and  knows  that  by  so  doing  he 
pots  to  hazard  the  lives  of  the  passen- 
fers,  if  death  ensues,  I  aver  that  this  is 
mnrder,  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Stctmdfy — ^Accidents  happen  from 
loading  the  safety  valve  too  high.  It  is 
said  (I  do  not  know  the  fact)  that  the 


late  dreadful  accident  on  the  Mssis- 
sippi,  was  owing  to  loading  the  valve 
beyond  reasonable  bounds,  in  order  to 
overtake  another  boat.  A  manager  of 
a  steam  engine,  who  thus  wantonly 
sports  with  the  lives  of  the  passengers^ 
and  a  stage-coachman,  who  overturns  m 
carriage  by  running  a  race,  ought  to  be 
punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law:  and 
I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
tjie  law  will  know  no  distinction  be- 
tween stabbing  a  man  with  a  poignard, 
and  breaking  his  neck  in  a  stage,  or 
blowing  him  up  with  a  steam  engine. 
In  England,  there  is  hardly  an  assize 
without  heavy  damages  given  against 
stage  coach  proprietors,  for  injuries  to 
passengers. 

Thirdly-^AocidetkiB  cannot  fail  to 
happen  in  high-pressure  engines,  when 
the  valve  is  too  much  loaded;  and  eco- 
nomy, as  is  the  case  sometimes  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  and  probably  in  our  coun- 
try, induces  the  owners  to  use  cast  iron 
for  the  boiler,  or  a  cast-iron  top.  Suck 
a  material,  if  the  boiler  bursts,  acts 
lik^  the  splinters  on  board  a  vessel  of 
war;  it  is  burst  into  small  pieces,  each 
of  which  acts  like  a  cannon-shot,  to  the 
great  danger  of  those  exposed  to  the 
explosion. 

Fourthly — ^Accidents  in  high-pres- 
suro  engines  are  sure  to  happen,  if  the 
boilers  are  not  frequently  examined 
and  renewed.  As  I  have  already  ro- 
marked,  the  sides  of  a  worn-out  boiler 
may  bear  a  pressure  of  two  pounds, 
when  they  will  burst  with  two  hundred* 
But  even  if  a  worn  boiler  should  bunt 
with  steam,  loaded  onlr  with  the  com- 
mon pressure  of  Bonlton  and  Watt's 
engines,  little  harm  can  be  done.  Wlmt 
happens  in  the  other  case  we  know  too 
well. 

Sir,  I  hope  these  remarks  will  excHe 
some  reflexion,  on  a  subject  oCmudi 
importance,  and  at  present  of  great 
alann.  A.  B. 

Philad.  June  5,  1817. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Europem  Magth 

Sm— Having  recently .  visited  the 
Island  of  Elba,  I  had  tlie  curiosity  to 
go  to  the  country  house  of  the  ci-dmud 
Emperor  Napoleon;  I  found  he  bad 
chosen  a  veiy  pret^  spot,  situated  in  a 
valley  about  two  nules  to  the  westwaid 
of  Porto  Ferrajo;  tnm  the  koute  W19 
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»  hmntM  ypipaot,  ooammmimg  9i 
^aoe  a  rievr  of  Porto  Femjo,  te 
Works,  and  the  Bay.  The  (itmiid 
floor  •oDttfted  of  a  suit  of  four  rooms, 
very  vaall,  but  neat^  m  the  upper  story 
(it  eoDsisted  only  of  two)  were  seven 
foomi,  the  laifest  of  which  appeared 
to  be  the  salooo;  the  walls  were  richly 
emaoMMited  with  Egyptian  figares,  the 
ioor  was  of  marble,  aiid  orer  the  man- 
tie  piece  was  a  palDting  represeotiog  fL 
Coisaok  and  »  Turk  in  single  combat; 
tiie  Wfacde  of  the  apartments  must  have 
appeared  elegant  when  furnished  oom- 
petely;  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  was  a  bath,  immediately 
effer  which,  was  a  painting  represent- 
ing a  female  figure,  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture, loosely  arrayed,  with  a  mirror  in 
te  left  hand;  and  underneath  the  figure 
was  the  following  motto,  QVI.  ODIT. 
VJBBITATEM.  ODIT.  LVCEM.  8A- 
LOM.  i/iBii.  SAP.  By  giving  the  above 
imertion  in  your  most  valuable  Miiicel- 
lai^,  I  hope  to  induce  some  of  your 
learned  Correspondents  to  g^ve  a  defi- 
nition of  the  emblematical  affinity  be- 
tween Napoleon,  the.  bath,  female 
figure,  and  motto;  which  will  greatly 
oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CURI080. 
Jm.  21«l,  1817* 

FARISIAK    AHKCDOTKS. 

^admm  de  StaelondJir,  Cwnmimt;. 

Mn.  Camf  iNO,  a  few  days  ago,  at  the 
house  of  M.  Goha,  met  Madame  de 
StaeL  The  impertinent  manner  of  the 
ambassador  toPortugaliswell  known*** 
lie  took  the  liberty  to  oensure  the  Em- 
peror Alexander;  Madame  de  Stael  de- 
fended him.**-*  Madam  you  do  not  like 
tiie  English?'  <  Yes,  sir,  in  their  own 
oouBtfy^'*^*  Tell  me  now,  madam, — 
yon  wish  you  were  rid  of  us  all?'  <  Not 
exactly  so;  but  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  you  Were  to  stay  at  Paris,  and  send 
ydur  troops  home.^— *Why  so?'  »Be- 
canse  they  may  be  wanted,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Canning  may  not'*-Madam,  you 
are  angry  b^ause  we  possess  youi*  for- 
liM  pUes?'  « I  am.'*^<  Madam, 
.after  tnok  a  revelntion,  it  was  neoessa- 
i|r  to  punith  the  nation.'  « Punish  a 
iiation«  sin  it  is  to  pnnish  a  mighty  ri- 
v«r,  whiflli  will  twe^  the  impotent  in- 

litSDitacnmetDtfaeocean.' 


Frmek  Cunimi^. 
The  Badauds  of  Paris  yield  not  to 
the  oedbieys  of  London  in  staring«  and 
<  making  a  sight'  of  every  Ihing.  A 
few  days  ago  the  footman  of  Lady  P***^ 
who  is  in  deep  mourning,  made  bis  a|^ 
pearance  in  the  Palais  lU^al,  little  sofH 
posing  that  he  himself  should  be*  for 
the  momenti  Vhe  greatest  curiosity  e£ 
the  pkce,  tiie  great  vulgar  and  ikm 
smaU  flocked  round  him,  watohed  ever|r 
motion,  and  wondered  who  he  conld  b^ 
at  least  he  was  a  colonel-*this  was  evi- 
dent by  his  « two  epaulettes'  (siwuUec 
knots;)  but  of  what  nation?  his  hat  and 
bis  walk  were  English;  but  the  Frenok 
had  rifever  seen  an  English  regiment 
dressed  in  black:  in  fact,  John  waa  n 
rata  am  in  TevrU  no  one  oonli 
guess  to  what  army  he  belengod,  and 
none  dared  put  the  question  to  hii% 
for  such  impertinence  mi^t  be  deemed 
agrossiasnlt  to— perhaps  a  prince!  Aa 
great  curiosity  was  excited,  andnn^na* 
tified,  the  appearance  of  the  ittustitona 
stranger  was  thai  annonnfled  in  tfan 
journals  of  the  next  day— ^  A  younr 
man,  whom»  from  his  &ioe  and  hm 
walk,  we  took  fiMr  an  Englishman,  mt^ 
tracted,  the  day  before  yesterday,  at 
the  Palais  Boyal,  the  attention  of  the 
multitodeby  the  regularity  (singularity) 
of  his  costume— dressed  in  mourning, 
from  head  to  fiiot;  he  wore  iiso  ia^r^ 
^potiMcf,  of  black  worsted,  which, 
with  the  round  shape  of  his  hat,  fiwmed 
a  burlesque  contrast  Otherwise,  fea 
from  having  an  air  of  embarrassment^ 
the  young  man  appeared  proud  of  tim 
curiositgr  of  our  idlers,  and  showed 
himself  to  them  veiy  complaisantly.' 
IJommU  lis  ParU,  SepL  16, 181«.} 

Striking  ConinuU. 
The  French  display,  on  numerous  oc^ 
oasions,  the  most  striking  contrasts  of 
splendour  and  .wretchedness,  of  priia 
auod  meannest.  In  London,  the  open*' 
iag  of  a  shop  wiU  ruin  the  character  of 
awfaole  street  in  the  eye  of  fasUoni  in 
Paris  it  is  different,  the  most  splendid 
palaces  are  found  in  narrow,  dark,  and 
dirty  streets,  filled  with  shops  of  the 
lowest  order,  even  in  the  good  street 
of  the  Faubourg  St  Honora  it  is  tim 
same:  iar  examjae,  the  address  of  tha 
British  ambassador  is— <  His  exnellmfr- 
cy  the  EBglish  ambassador,  ntzkdoer. 
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|0  Uie  capptmaank^  Rue  Faiiboiii|^»  Bt» 
HoDore,  %  Pariii'  What  wouia  you 
lliBik  ia  Snghart  of  a  noUe  marquis 
eaUii^,  io  m  poblae  oofibe-rootn,  for  a 
cop  «fc»ffee,  of  te  value  <tf  fire  pence, 
aadverj^ioolljremptyiiiir  the  sugar-ba* 
aan  into  hia  pcxJcetl  Yet  ^ia  is  done 
mtnj  4xj  in  Paxit  bjr  all  ranks;  the  ar* 
fOMot  ia  thia-*-^  what  the  waiter 
hfinga  I  hare  a  light  to  use  in  my  col^ 
ftfl^  and  eoiisequently  I  have  a  ri^t  to 
|Sit  St  in  my  poohet*— JVonl^  J^ag* 

j^ewi^lwt/f   Jhietdoie  rdaHmg  to  a 

YomgTwrk. 
'  A  faneos  feneral  in  the  Mnsoorite 
SMFJrn  btTing  come  to  Paris  for  tiie 
BBOorery  of  his  wovmds,  broof  ht  along 
with  him  a  young  Turk,  whom  he  had 
teken  friaoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of 
th0  florboMB  fwho  are  always  together 
na  pofltire  aa  me  derrises  of  Constant!- 
BopJe),  ^miring  it  a  pity  dtat  the  poor 
IHnrkahonid  be  damned  for  want  of  in* 
atinottmi,  aolieited  Mnstapha  very  hard 
ta  turn  Chriatei,  and  promised,  for  his 
cuooaragement,  plenty  of  good  wine  in 
Has  world,  and  Paradise  in  the  next. 
Theoe  allurements  were  too  powerful  to 
he  restftad;  and  therefore,  having  been 
wi«ll  inatraoted  and  catechized,  he  at 
Inatagmsd  to  reodve  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
bewermr,  to  make  every  thing 
fid  solid,  still  continued  his  in- 

and  began  his  catechism 
day  with  the  usual  question, — 
*How  nany  Gods  are  there^'— *None 
fltaB,'  vepiied  Benedsct,  for  tiiat  was 
hii  aew  name.  *Howl  none  at  all!' 
^ned  the  priest-^  To  be  sure,'  said 
Ike  honest  praaelyte;  'you  have  told 
me  aifl  akog  that  ^ere  is  but  one  God, 
ffid,  yoaterdi^  I  eat  him*''— £«.  Mag. 

Tb  *k$  Editor  (f  ^  Anatie  Jmtmal. 
8i&y-»jLa  it  may  probably  be  die 
fote  of  many  of  your  readen  in  this 
laimU)!  to  trarene  the  Atiastic,  a 
4ighl  aooonat  of  tiie  ceiemony  attend- 
ant oai  owasingthe  line,  may  not  prove 
—fartuiisptii^i  I  tranaciibe  it  from  a 
Joumai  aa  eiqwtienced  by  myself  and 
amy  feQeiw*>passeageta  in  an  outward 
h—nd  Indiamen  n  few  years  siace. 

.  When  the  decroaiiny  Agrees  of  lati- 
tadie  aanovDoe  the  ship's  approach  to 
th«  equator,  it  is  truly  IwdicraMS  le  i»* 


finik  the  satisfootion  with  which  aU 
the  crew,  those  only  excepted  who  hiorm 
not  crossed  it  before,  prepare  the  paiat* 
phemalia  used  on  the  occasion.  Can- 
vass, ropes,  and  hen-coops,  are  in  lesa 
than  a  week  transformed  into  masks, 
sea  weed,  and  thrones,  and  honoured 
by  the  appearance  of  the  crew;  who 
by  means  of  paint  of  diftrent  colours, 
witii  which  they  plentifully  besmear 
their  bodies,  malce  as  for  as  one  can 
guess,  pretty  conect  representations  of 
the  watery  deities  they  are  meant  te 
personate* 

As  it  was  night  wh«i  we  passed  this 
imaginaiy  line,  Neptune  only  then  bail- 
ed us;  whidi  is  to  say,  that  a  persoui 
generally  the  boatswain,  habited  to  re- 
present Neptune,  pretends  to  rise  from 
the  sea,  and  calling  through  a  trumpet 
desires  to  know  what  ship  it  is  that 
dares  intrude  on  his  dominions?  The 
officer  of  the  watch  immediately  through 
another  trumpet  replies,  that  it  is  the 
9hip  ■  '  II,  which  having  many  of  hia 
visitors'*'  on  board^^entreats  a  favourable 
voyage.  The  answer  returned  is,  that  he 
win  visit  the  ship  early  in  the  morning. 
Accordingly,  he  arrives  in  a  triumphal 
car,  supported  by  his  attendants.  It 
draws  up  before  the  Cuddy  door,  and 
having  delivered  a  speech  to  the  ladies, 
signifying  his  will  that  they  should  be 
excused  the  operation,  he  retires,  and, 
taking  his  station  with  his  barber,  the 
ceremony  commences.  There  were 
twelve  0^  us  on  board  to  be  shaved; 
and  having  a  list  of  our  hames  he  called 
us  as  suited  his  pleasure.  AD  those 
who  have  not  cross^  are  compelled  te 
remain  below  till  called  for,  when  con- 
ducted by  two  of  his  attendants  (or  aa 
they  are  termed,  constables),  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  across  your  eyes, 
you  are  led  by  these  people  to  his  se- 
rene majesty;  who,  after  inquiring  firom 
whence  you  come,  for  what  reasons 
you  are  proceeding  to  India,  and  a  few 
other  equally  trivial  questions,  desires 
his  barber  to  do  his  duty.  Aooevdingly, 
being  seated  on  a  boaid  placed  across  a 
laige  tub  full  of  water,  your  chin  and 
lips  are  of  a  sudden  besmeared  with  tan 
of  which  having  put  qwmJbmm  ntficUt 
he  pretends  to  ^ve  it  off  with  a  piece 
of  an  iron  hoop^  notched  as  asaw.  Thia 

*  Or  ia  the  teehnioal  phrase  *  thsea 
who  are  to  be  ahsTsd.* 
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being  done,  the  board  on  whicb  you  sit 
it  dexterously  slipped  from  under  you^ 
and  you  are  plung^ed  head  and  heels 
into  the  tub;  from  which  haying^  emeiigf- 
•d  as  well  as  you  can,  and  the  handker- 
chief taken  from  your  eyes,  you  are  sa* 
luted  on  all  sides  with  tubs  <^  water,  by 
&06e  who  have  crossed  before,  and  who, 
enjoying  the  fun,  are  mostly  stationed 
on  the  poop  for  the  express  purpose. 
This  is  continued  until  you  seize  a  tub, 
and  pelt  again  in  your  own  defence. 
Thus  ends  this  absurd  and  ridiculous 
ceremony,  which,  without  the  interyen- 
tion  of  the  captain,  no  passenger  to 
India,  should  he  not  previously  have 
crossed  the  line,  can  possibly  avoid. 
Our  captain  chose,  in  this  instance,  to 
sacrifice  the  comfort  of  his  passengers 
to  complaisance  to  his  crew;  and  al- 
though^ money  was  offered  them  to 
avoid  it,  we  were  compelled  to  undergo 
the  ceremony  in  all  its  degradation.* 

Mb.  Editor,  (qfike  Jfew  JHon.  Mag.) 
The  following  extracts  in  answer  to 
the  'Miscellaneous  Inquiries*  (voL 
vi.  p.  33,)  may  perhaps  be  acceptable 
to  Y.  Z.  and  M.  J.  H . 

*  Whence  came  the  custom  of  pledg- 
ing one  another  when  men  drinkf ' 

*  Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
styled  the  *  Martyr,'  had,  according  to 
some  historians,  reached  the  fifteenth, 
by  others,  only  the  twelfth,  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  was  crowned  at  King- 
ston-upon-Thames,  by  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Dunstan,  who  had  warmly 
espoused  his  cause,  in  opposition  to  £1- 
frida,  his  step-mother,  whose  ambition 
prompted  her  to  strive  for  the  succes- 
sion of  his  half  and  younger  brother 
Ethelred. 

*  Edward  lived  four  years  after  his 
accession,  and  there  passed  nothing 
memorable  during  his  reign.  His  death 
alone  was  monorable  and  tragical.  He 
was  huptiiig  one  day  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  978,  and  being 

*  I  have  heard  that  s  pawenger  reeo- 
teredy  in  the  Supreme  eoort  in  Caleotta, 
•omidenible  dsmigei  from  a  eaptain,  for 
not  proteethig  him  sgtinst  this  outrage. 
And  I  know  that  some  have  been  indebi- 
ed  to  the  long  vojage  from  the  line  to  their 
ultimate  destination  that  they  have  not 
been  ealled  on  to  give  persooal  satisfaa* 
tfoQ. 


led  by  the  chase  near  Corfe  Caette, 
where  Elfrida  resided,  he  took  tbe  op* 
portunity  of  paying  her  a  visit,  unat* 
tended  by  any  of  his  retinue;  and  ha 
thereby  presented  her  with  the  oppor- 
tunity which  she  had  fo  long  wished 
for.  After  he  had  moimted  his  horse, 
he  desired  seme  liquor  to  be  brought 
him:  while  he  was  holding  the  cup  in* 
his  hand,  a  servant  of  Elfinda  approach* 
ed  him,  and  gave  him  a  stab  behind. 
The  prince,  finding  himself  wounded, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse;  but  becoming- 
faint  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from 
tiie  saddle,  his  foot  stuck  in  the  stirnip, 
and  he  was  dragged  along  bjhis  uaml^ 
horse  till  he  expired.  Being  tracked 
by  the  blood,  tiu  body  was  found,  and 
i^as  privately  interred  at  Wareham  by 
his  servants.  The  vooth  and  innocenoe 
of  this  prince,  with  his  tragical  death, 
begat  such  compassion  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  believed  miracles  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  gave  hira  the 
appellation  of  <  Martyr,'*  tiiough  hia 
murder  had  no  connexion  with  any  re* 
ligious  principle  or  opinion.' 

<  This  foul  and  wicked  murder  of  the 
youthful  and  unsuspecting  monarch, 
struck  the  whole  nation  with  hoiror  and 
dismay.  No  man  considered  himself 
safe,  after  so  dreadful  a  violation  of 
hospitality;  and  every  means  werere** 
sorted  to,  whereby  to  testify  tiieir  de- 
testation of  the  deed.  Hard  drinking, 
the  then  prevailing  vice  of  tiie  people, 
gave  way  before  uie  danger  atteiMBi^ 
its  indulgence.  No  man  would  tmat 
himself  in  the  unguarded  posture  of 
drinking,  without  somes^ecurify  fitms 
the  mudi  dreaded  stroke  of  treacheiy. 
Hence,  as  we  learn  from  William  of^ 
Malmesbury,  each  man  repaired  the* 
protection  of  his  neighbour,  before  he 
would  venture,  in  society,  to  lift  to  his 
lips  the  much-prized  *  wassail,'  or 
*  wish-health-bowl;'  and  hence  aroee, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority, 
the  familiar  expressi9n  of  ^pledging,* 
yet  retained  in  common  psage,  when- 
one  friend  passes  the  complioieot  to 
another  of  pledging,  or  desirtng  him 
JirH  to  partake  of  the  social  glass. 

*  Many  authors  attribute  the  ongia- 
of  this  term  to  the  Danes,  who, ' 


*  The  ISth  of  Mereh  is  conseenued  e 
festival^  at  may  be  stSI  seen  by  i 
to  thesalendar. 
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ttiey  had  sabdued  Ei^^and,  were  in 
Hie  abominable  practice  of  assaMinat- 
ing  the  natiyea,  while  in  the  act  of 
drinking;  but  the  best  antiquarians 
lean  to  the  former  opinion.' — Brady's 
Ckwu  Calendaria^  vol.  1.,  p.  258.^ 

To  the  Editor  ^  the  Monthly  Maga- 


Sm — ^I  hare  sent  for  insertion  in  your 
Tfthiable  magazine  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  nest  of  ants,  which,  pethaps, 
Biay  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  nu- 
merous readers,  who  are  fond  of  the 
study  of  natural  history. 

During  a  short  stay  last  month  at 
Malyem  WeQs,  in  Worcestershire,  I 
observed,  in  climbing  one  of  the  hills,  a 
long  bare  place,  which  ran  diagonally 
across  a  smooth  grass  walk,  which  had 
•been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  yisited  the  wells.  This  bare 
place  or  path  was  entirely  filled  vrith 
ants,  which  were  running  backwards 
and  forwards,  apparently  very  busy  in 
search  of  food.  The  path  seemed  to  be 
between  nine  and  ten  feet  in  leng^, 
and  about  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
termhMLted  at  the  lower  extremity  in  a 
bed  of  neUles  and  long  grass;  and  none 
of  the  ants  deriated  at  all  from  the  path 
till  they  reached  this  point,  when  they 
separated,  and  went  different  ways. 
Those  wfaicfa  returned  with  food  in  their 
mouths  deposited  it  in  the  nest,  which 
was  at  the  other  end.  I  obsenred  many 
of  them  returnkg  from  the  nest  with 
•omething  in  theirmouths,  which,  upon 
closer  inspection,  I  found  to  be  their 
young,  which  they  were  taking  out,  for 
the  purpose,  as  1  concluded,  of  expos- 
ing them  to  the  air  and  sun.  When 
Hiey  had  proceeded  about  one-third  of 
the  way  down  the  path,  they  deposited 
flieir  cbaiige  upon  the  grass,  and  re- 
turned to  the  aest,  in  all  probability  to 
fetch  more  of  their  young.  I  watched 
sereral  of  the  ants  one  by  one  from  the 
Best,  and  found  that  thev  Went  an  im- 
mense way  in  search  of  food.  I  kept 
my  eye  upon  one  in  particular  for  some 
lime,  and  at  length  saw  it  take  up  a 
dead  fly,  with  which  it  was  returning 
to  the  nest;  but  when  it  had  proceeded 
idtxmt  half  way  up  the  path  it  was  over- 
taken by  ar  other  ant,  which  seemed 
also  to  be  returning,  but  which  had 
mot  |>eeii  so  successful  as  that  whose 
jQotioDS  I  had  been  obeeiring:  a  contest 


instantly  ensued,  in  which  the  one  tiiat 
had  made  the  attack  succeeded  in  get- 
ting possession  of  the  dead  fly,  which  it 
carried  triumphantly  to  the  nest,  whilst 
the  other  returned  in  search  of  some- 
thing else,  ashamed  to  enter  the  nest 
witlu>ut  contributing  to  the  general 
stock.  Upon  examining  the  nest  closer^ 
I  obserred  several  of  tlie  ants  that  ap- 
peared to  be  wandering  beyond  the 
nest,  a  circumstance  wluch  I  had  not 
before  noticed.  I  followed  them  with 
my  eye,  and  found  that  there  was  ano- 
ther path,  formed  by  them  amongst  the 
loose  stones  and  sand  of  the  hill;  and, 
upon  ascending  a  iltle  higher,  I  found 
It  was  as  much  thronged  with  them  as 
the  path  below.  I  traced  them  for  about 
250  or  300  yards,  when  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  discovered  an  immense 
nest  of  about  fourteen  3rards  in  cir- 
cumference, in  which  I  beheld  such 
myriads  of  these  httle  creatures  that 
my  eyes  were  actually  dazzled  with 
looking  at  them.  The  nest  was  com- 
posed of  small  bits  of  dry  grass,  bark 
of  trees,  fern  leaves,  &c.  all  of  them 
cut  into  little  shreds  of  about  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  length.  The  entrances 
into  it  were  innumerable,  and  thronged 
with  the  busy  tribe.  Wishing  to  as- 
certain the  depth  of  the  nest,  1  thrust 
my  stick  into  it,  and  found  that,  for 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  it  was  composed 
of  these  dry  leaves,  &c.  and  upon  turn- 
ing this  up  I  saw  all  the  young  and  food 
deposited  amongst  the  small  loose 
stones  of  which  that  part  of  the  hill 
was  composed.  I  did  not  dare  to  re- 
main long  near  the  nest^  for  I  found 
myself  entirely  covered  from  head  to' 
foot  in  the  space  of  two  minutes.  The 
next  morning  I  found  the  breach  which 
I  had  made  the  night  before  completely 
repaired,  and  also  a  dead  mole,  which 
I  had  tfaVDwn  into  the  neit,  entirely 
consumed.  I  endeavoured  to  find  if 
there  were  any  other  paths  which  led 
from  the  nest,  but  1  could  not  discover 
any.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
ant  hills  made  by  the  Formica  rubra 
or  red  ant,  ail  around  this  nest,  some 
within  ten  or  twelve  feet;  but  the  ants 
of  both  species  seemed  to  keep  quite 
distinct,  and  never  to  interfere  with 
each  other.  1  brought  several  of  the 
ants  home  with  me;  and,  and  upon  ex- 
amination, they  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
Formica  hercukmea,  or  horse  ant  of 
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loBitfMis:  iNtt  I  4o  not  ooDoeiTe  they 
are  peenIiAT  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
ify  in  which  I  saw  them. 

J.  D.  Strutt. 
Derby^  Augwt  12,  1816. 

Mr.  Urban,  {EdU&r  ^  the  GmOman'a 
Magaxine.) 
Mat  I  through  the  medium  of  your 
raluable  IVfiscellany,  inform  audh  per- 
sons as  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  re- 
aaains  still  exist  of  those  who  have  heen 
an  honour  and  ornament  to  their  coun- 
try, that,  having^  lately  been  at  Bin- 
field,  in  Berkshire,  I  there  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  bchq|Jing  ^  identical 
wood  to  which  Pope  used  to  resort  as 
his  fkTourite  lounge,  and  where  many 
Mnes,  perhaps,  of  the  Windsor  Forest 
had  their  birth.  It  consists  entirely  of 
beech  trees,  remarkably  tall,  large, 
and  straight;  and  stands  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  sloping  on  eveiy  side  but  the 
West,  on  which  it  rises.  It  may  be 
called  an  open  wood,  as  the  trees  are 
not  very  close  together,  and  their  side 
branches  and  (I  am  sorry  to  add)  tope 
have  been  lopped;  nevertheless,  they 
are  still  handsome  trees,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  regjet  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  great  probability  of  their 
being  all  taken  down.  Peiiiaps  they 
ar^  in  number  about  fifty,  but  I  speak 
entirely  from  ghess.  One  tree  more 
hallowed  than  Sie  rest,  has  been  spared 
as  to  its  top,  and  by  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  stranger  seeking  for 
it,  in  the  centre  of  the  wood.  On  this 
tree,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  g^round, 
(I  speak  again  from  guess)  are  cut  with 
m  knife  in  very  large  letters,  and  evi- 
dently a  great  while  ago,  (I  imagine  by 
Pope  himsein  these  sacred  words; 
Hehe  Popfi  ^UMO.  What  axe  would 
not  recoil  from  such  a  stem?  what  bar- 
barous unfeeling  avarice  ceuld  lay 
prostrate  so  wdl-authenticated  a  living 
monument  of  Pope^s  own  confidence 
in  the  regard  which  posterity  would 
have  fer  any  thing  so  naturally  con- 
nected with  his  feelings,  his  habits,  his 
poems,  and  \m  love  of  fame?  I  can  con* 
cei^e  no  object  more  truly  worthy  of 
the  adoration  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
man  of  letters.  I  would  prefer  this 
tree,  while  it  stood,  to  the  noblest  monu- 
ment that  sculpture  or  masonry  could 
raise.  It  is  to  rescue  this  tree  and  its 
brethren  from  the  fete  I  was  told  the 


ntcent  endosure  (ftad  pfobtUy  tkt 
change  of  property  conse^ent  tbm^ 
on)  was  likely  to  bring  them  to,  that  I 
bare  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  this 
letter,  hoping  it  may  meet  some  eyi 
able  and  willing  to  propose  a  measure 
of  protection  and  safety  for  an  object 
which  I  confess  interests  me  &r  be- 
yond what  I  have  been  able  to  express. 
As  I  walked  the  wood  and  parish,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  recal  such  feiw 
lines  of  our  immortal  bard  as  a  feeUe 
memory  could  retrace.  Often  voA 
often  did  I  repeat  (with  a  mournful  ap 
plication  to  himself  of  what  he  had 
composed  for  others:) 
'Here  his  first  lays  msjestie    Denkatt 

sung. 
Here  the  Imtt  immbers  fiow^d  from  Cow^ 
ley's  tongue.' 
Denham's  thought,  also,  frequently 
obtruded  itself: 
<For  ss  Courts   mske  not  KingSy    b«l 

Kiogi  die  Court, 
So  where  the  Muses  snd  their  trsia  re- 
sort 
Psmsssas  is.     If  I  can  be  t0  thee 
Ji  Poet,  thou  Pamaeeue  ar$  te  me. 

For  this  English  Parnassus,  then,  I 
implore  the  interest  of  the  poweriiily 
and  the  compassion  of  the  wealthy. 
For  myself,  should  a  subscription  be 
opened  to  case  this  tree  in  goU  (but 
seriously  I  mean,  to  buy  thegroundand 
fence  the  wood,)  I  would  gladly  con- 
tribute my  mite.  On  crossing  Lodon 
bridge  I  verified  the  epithets  m 
'The  Lodon  slov  vith  verdant  slders 
orown'd.* 

To  the  Editor  ofiheMtmMyMagaxme. 
Sia— -I  was  exceedingly  amused  with 
the  article  on  Animal  Sagacity  in  yoin* 
Magazine  for  December,  such  instances 
bring  the  animal  very  close  to  the  hu- 
man species,  in  reason  and  good  con- 
duct; it  almost  traces  an  afllnit^  to 
mankind — much  more  so,  certainly, 
than  would  tfe  done  by  any  pedigree 
or  other  effort  to  demonstrate  a  genea- 
logy. They  are  neaiiy  as  surprising 
as  that  anecdote  related  (by  Goldsmith 
I  believe,)  of  a  venerable  dog,  who 
had  been  brought  up  and  instructed  in 
the  family  of  a  strict  Roman  Catholic, 
and  who,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  was  sent 
across  the  channel  into  Wales,  to  finish 
his  days  in  the  family  of  a  Protestant. 
Sttob,  however,  wae  tito  fiirce  of  pt«* 
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G6pt  and  exainp}e>  (some  would  call  i( 
conscience,  and  a  sense  of  duty),  that 
nothing,  from  the  moment  he  entered 
the  Protestant  circle,  would  tempt  him 
to  eat  meat,  either  on  Fridays  or  Satur- 
days. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  give 
yoQ  an  instance  of  sagacit^  in  the  ca- 
nine breed  more  astonishing  far  than 
that,  or  any  other,  it  ever  was  my 
chance  to  hear:  it  was  related  to  me,  I 
assure  you,  as  an  undeniable  fact,  and 
names  of  persons  and  places  attended 
the  relation  of  it;  my  author  waB  a 
Pmssiaa  officer,  who,  a  little  time  back, 
▼isited  this  metropolis,  and  it  was  my 
Wt  io  hand  him  about,  and  show  him 
the  curiosities.  A  German  count  had 
a  very  raluable  dog,  a  laige  and  noble- 
looking  animal;  in  some  description  of 
field-sports  he  was  reckoned  exceed- 
ii^ly  usefii],  and  a  friend  of  the  count's 
applied  for  the  loan  of  the  dog  for  a 
few  weeks'  excursion  in  the  country: 
it  was  granted;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  rambles,  the  dog,  by  a  fijdl,  either 
difllocated  or  gare  a  severe  fracture  to 
one  of  his  legs.  The  borrower  of  the 
dog  was  in  t^  greatest  alarm,  knowing 
well  how  gpreatly  the  count  vsilued  him; 
aod,  fearing  to  disclose  the  fact,  brought 
him  secretly  to  the  count's  surgeon,  a 
ddiful  man,  to  restore  the  limb.  After 
some  weeks'  applicaticxi^  the  surgeon 
succeeded,  the  dog  was  returned,  and 
aO  was  well.  A  month  or  six  weeks 
after  this  period,  the  suigeon  was  sit- 
ting gravely  in  his  closet,  pursuing  his 
studies,  when  he  heard  a  violent 
acratchiog  at  the  bottom  of  the  door; 
be  rose»  and,  on  opening  it,  to  his  sur* 
prise,  he  saw  the  dog,  his  late  patient, 
before  him,  in  company  with  another 
dog,  who  bad  bn^en  his  leg,  and  was 
thas  brought  by  his  friend  to  be  cured 
in  the  same  manner. 

I  have  heard  before  now  a  fanner 
say,  that  he  had  a  horse  in  his  stable, 
who  ahro^  on  losing  his  shoe,  went  of 
Us  own  aocord  to  a  farrier's  shop,  a 
mile  off;  but  I  never  yet  heard  oi  a 
hoive  talking  another  horse  to  a  furrier 
ibr  the  purpose.  In  the  caso  of  the 
di^l^thm  roust  have  beenacommo- 
fiidttiott  of  ideas;  they  must  have  come 
to  a  conclmoD  hefiure  they  sot  oat; 
diey  most  hare  reasoaed  togethrsr  on 
the  way,  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
sargeoD,  and  the  nature  of  the  wound. 

Qraif's'Inny  D€c.  1816.         T.  B. 


AnAc90urU<fike8he]^ierd§qfiheL(m' 
deSf  in  the  South  qf  France.  InaLei^ 
ter  to  the  Editor  {of  the  Journal  qf 
Science  and  the  Arte^)  from  Thomas 
Matrarb,  JBfo. 

London,  «^ov-  12>  1816. 
Mt  DsAm  Sib — The  accompanying 
figure^,  represents  a  shepherd  of  the 
I^indes,  or  desart  in  the  south  of 
France.  This  tract  of  country  lies  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Adour  and  the 
Gironde,  along  the  sea-coast,  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  once  the  bed 
of  the  sea  itself,  which  flowed  in  as  far 
as  Dax.*  Through  this  district  the 
guards  marched  £om  Bay(MUie,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  June,  1814,  to 
embark  at  Bourdeaux.  This  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  country 
seldom  visited  by  travellers.  It  is  a  bed 
of  sand,  flat,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  abounding  with  exten- 
sive pine  woods.  These  woods  aflbrd 
turpentine,  resin,  and  charcoal,  for 
trade,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  candles,  used 
by  the  peasantiy,  made  of  yam  dipt  in 
the  tuipentine.  The  road  is  through 
the  sand,  unaltered  by  art,  exc^ 
where  it  is  so  loose  and  deep  as  to  re- 
quire the  trunks  of  the  fir-trees  to  be 
laid  across,  to  give  it  firmness.  The 
villages  and  hamlets  stand  on  spots  of 
fertile  ground,  scattered  like  islands 
among  Uie  sands.  The  appearance  of  a 
corn-field  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
fenced  by  green  hedges,  a  clump  of 
trees  at  a  litde  distance,  and  the  spire 
of  a  rustic  church  tapering  frxim  among 
them,  gave  notice  of  our  approach  to 
an  inhabited  spot  On  entering  tfaa 
villages,  we  found  neat  white  ooOages, 
scattered  along  a  bit  of  green,  sum 
rounded  by  well  cultivated  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  shaded  by  fine  old  oaks 
and  walnuts.  Through  ^e  centre  of 
the  villagft,  a  biook  of  the  okareit  wfr* 
ter  was  always  seen  mnning  amongst 
meadows  and  haj-firids,  and  knaiog  a 
most  gnOefol  contrast  to  the  heat  and 
dust  of  the  sandy  road.  It  was  between 
the  villages  of  Castel  and  La  Bnham 
that  we  first  saw  these  sfa^haids» 
flMMUited  on  stits,  aad  striding,  lilse 

•  This  is  aot  the  oely  ebsose.  The 
Artr  Adsur  siss  has  altered  its  eoorse:  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  is  marked  by  an  ex- 
tensive lake  and  ssorass  to  the  north  of 
the  present  soiirBe,  and  sloog  the^higU 
road  to  Dax. 
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storki,  ftloDg  the  flat.  Theie  ttilts  raise 
them  from  three  to  ^y^  feet:  the  foot 
rests  op  a  surface,  adapted  to  its  sole, 
carved  out  of  the  6<^d  wood;  a  flat  part, 
shaped  to  the  outside  of  the  le^,  and 
and  reaching  to  below  the  bend  of  the 
knee,  is  strapped  round  the  calf  and 
ankle.  The  foot  is  covered  by  a  piece 
of  raw  sheep's  hide.  In  these  stilts  they 
move  with  pert^ct  fteedom,  and  aston- 
ishing rapidity;  and  they  have  their  ba- 
lance so  completely,  that  they  run, 
jump,  stoop,  and  even  dance,  witii  ease 
and  safety.  We  made  them  run  races 
lor  a  piece  of  money,  put  on  a  stone  on 
the  ground,  to  which  they  pounced 
down  with  surprising  quickness.  They 
cannot  stand  quite  still,  without  the  aid 
of  a  long  staff,  iHuch  they  always  cany 
in  their  hands.  This  guards  them 
against  any  accidental  trip,  and  when 
they  wish  to  be  at  rest,  fonns  a  third 
leg,  that  keeps  them  steady.  The  habit 
of  using  the  stilts  is  acquired  early, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  smaUer  the  boy 
was,  the  longer  it  was  necessaiy  to 
have  his  stilts.  By  means  of  these  odd 
additions  to  the  natural  leg,  the  feet 
are  kept  out  of  the  water,  which  lies 
deep  during  winter  on  the  sands,  and 
from  the  heated  sand  during  the  sum- 
mer: in  addition  to  which,  ^  sphere 
of  vision  over  so  perfect  a  flat  is  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  elevation,  and 
the  shepherd  can  see  his  sheep  much 
£uther  on  stilts  than  he  could  from  the 
ground.  This  department  of  France 
is  litde  known,  and  if  what  I  have  here 
related  be  as  new  to  your  readers  as  it 
was  to  me  at  the  time  I  first  saw  them, 
this  description  may  possibly  afford 
them  some  amusement. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  kc  &c. 

THOS.  MATNARD. 

To  ^  EdUor  (f  the  JHonthfy  J^tiga- 
zine. 
Si&-*The  following  pathetic  narra- 
tive it  extracted  from  *•  The'  History 
of  the  Inquisition,  abridged  from  the 
^borate  work  of  Philip  LimbOTch;'  a 
woik  of  which  the  great  John  Locke 
Mid,  *  that  it  was  fit  to  be  translated 
into  the  vulgar  language  of  every  na- 
tion, that  all  might  understand  the  aa- 
ti-christian  practioes  of  timt  execrable 
court*' 


^n  accouiU  cf  the  froeeedmgg  of  the 

CinirttflnqmiMonai  Lisbon,  againet 

EHzabeth   Vaeamelhsy  an.  EngUth 

tooman, 

Elizabeth  Vasoonellos,  now  in  the 
city  of  Lisbon,  doth,  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, Anno  1706,  in  the  presence  of 
John  M ilner,  Esq.  her  majesty's  con- 
sul-general of  Portugal,  and  Joseph 
Willcocks,  minister  of  the  English  fac» 
tory  at  Lisbon,  declare  and  testify; — 
That  she  was  born  at  Arlington,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  and  a  daughter  of 
John  Chester,  Esq.;  bred  up  in  the 
church  of  England;  and,  in  the  ele- 
venth year  of  her  age,  her  uncle,  Da- 
vid Moigan,  of  Cork,  intending  to  go 
and  setSe  in  Jamaica  as  a  physician, 
by  her  father's  consent,  he  having  se- 
veral children,  took  her  with  bun  to 
provide  for  her. 

In  1686,  they  went  in  an  English 
ship,  and  near  tibie  island  thejr  were  at- 
tacked by  two  Turkish  ships;  in  the 
fight  her  uncle  was  killed,  but  the  ship 
got  clear  into  Madeira,  and  she,  though 
left  destitute,  was  entertained  by  Mr. 
Bedford;  a  merchant,  with  whom,  and 
other  English,  she  lived  as  a  servant 
till  1696;  in  that  year  she  was  married, 
by  the  chaplain  of  an  English  roan  of 
war,  to  Cordoza  de  Vasoonellos,  a  phy- 
sician of  that  island,  and  lived  with 
him  eight  years,  and  never  in  the  least 
confoiroed  to  the  Romish  church. 

In  1704,  her  husband,  having  gone 
on  a  vo3rage  tc  Brazil,  she  fell  danger- 
ously ill,  and,  being  light-headed*  a 
priest  gave  her  the  sacrament,  as  she 
was  tokl  afterwards,  for  she  remember- 
ed nothing  of  it  It  pleased  God  she 
recovered,  and  then  they  told  her  she 
had  changed  her  religion,  and  must 
conform  to  the  Romish  church,  which 
she  denied,  and  refused  to  conform; 
and  thereupon,  by  the.  bishop  of  that 
island,  she  was  imprisoned  nine  months, 
and  then  sent  prisoner  to  the  inquisi- 
tion at  Lisbon,  where  she  arrived  the 
19th  of  December,  1705.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  house  took  her  effects,  in  all 
above  600L  sterling;  she  was  then 
sworn,  that  that  was  all  she  was  worth: 
and  then  put  into  a  straight  dark  room, 
about  ^e  foet  square,  and  there  kept 
nine  months  and  fifteen  days. 

Hiatthe  first  nine  days  she  had  only 
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liread  and  water,  and  a  wet  straw  bed 
to  lie  OD.  On  the  ninth  day,  beings  ex- 
aniined,  she  owned  herself  a  Protest- 
ant, and  would  so  continne;  she  was 
told,  she  had  conformed  to  the  Romish 
chvrch,  and  must  persist  in  it  or  bum; 
she  was  then  remanded  to  her  room, 
and,  af^r  a  month's  time,  broug^ht  out 
again;  and,  persisting  in  her  answer  as 
to  her  religion,  they  bound  her  hands 
behind  her,  stripped  her  back  naked, 
and  lashed  her  with  a  whip  of  knotted 
cords  a  considerable  time;  and  told  her 
afterwards,  that  she  must  kneel  down 
to  the  court,  and  give  thanks  ior  their 
merciful  usage  of  her;  which  she  posi- 
tkwely  refused  to  do. 

After  fifteen  days  she  was  again 
brought  forth  and  examined;  and,  a 
crucifix  being  set.  before  her,  she  was 
commanded  to  bow  down  to  it  and  wor- 
ship it,  which  she  refused  to  do;  they 
told  her  that  she  must  expect  to  be 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  be  burnt 
with  the  Jews  at  the  next  atUo  de  /e, 
which  was  nigh  at  hand*  Upon  this 
she  was  remanded  to  her  prison  ag^ain 
lor  thirty  days;  and,  being  then  brought 
out,  a  red-hot  iron  was  got  read^,  and 
brought  to  her  in  a  chaffing  di^  of 
burning  coals;  and,  her  breast  being 
laid  open,  the  executioner,  with  one 
end  of  the  red-hot  iron,  which  was 
about  the  bigness  of  a  large  seal,  burnt 
her  Lo  the  bone  in  three  several  places, 
on  the  right  side,  cue  hard  by  the 
other;  and  then  sent  her  to  her  prison, 
without  any  plaster,  or  other  sqpplica- 
tion  to  heal  the  sores,  which  were  yery 
painful  to  her. 

A  month  after  this  she  had  another 
serere  whipping,  as  before;  and  in  the 
beginning  <k  August  she  was  brought 
before  the  Table,  a  g^reat  number  ci 
inquisitors  being  present,  and  was  ques- 
tioned whether  she  would  profess  the 
Boonsh  religion  or  bum?  She  replied, 
she  had  always  been  a  Protestant,  and 
was  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  able  to  protect  her,  and 
she  doubted  not  would  do  it,  were  her 
condition  known  to  the  English  residing 
in  Lisbon;  but,  as  she  knew  nothing  of 
that,  her  resolution  was  to  continue  a 
Protestant,  though  she  were  to  bum  for 
it.  To  this  they  answered,  that  her  be- 
ing the  Queen  of  England's  subject 
signified  nothing  in  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Portugal;  that  the  English 
residing  in  Lisbon  were  heretics,  and 
-would  certainly  be  damned;  and  that  it 


was  the  mercy  of  that  tribmal  to  en- 
deavour to  rescue  her  out  of  the  flames 
of  hell;  but,  if  her  resolution  were  to 
bum  rather  than  profess  the  Romish 
religion,  they  would  give  her  a  trial  of 
it  before  hancb  accordingly  the  officers 
were  ordered  to  seat  her  in  a  fixed 
chair,  and  to  bind  her  arms  and  her 
legs,  that  she  could  make  do  resistance 
nor  motion,  and  the  physician  being 
placed  by  her,  to  direct  the  court  how 
Ikr  they  might  torture  her  without  ha- 
zard of  her  life,  her  left  foot  was  made 
bare,  and  an  iron  slipper,  red-hot,  be- 
ing immediately  brought  in,  her  foot 
was  fostened  into  it,  which  continued 
on,  burning  her  to  the  bone,  till  such 
time  as,  by  extremity  of  pain,  she  faint- 
ed away;  and,  the  physician  declaring 
her  life  was  in  danger,  they  took  it  on, 
and  ordered  her  again  to  prison. 

On  the  19th  of  August  she  was 
agrain  boought  out,  and  whipped  after  a 
crael  manner,  and  her  back  was  all 
over  torn;  and  her  being  threatened 
with  more  and  grater  tortures,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  promised  to  be 
set  at  liberty  if  she  would  subscribe 
such  a  paper  as  they  should  give  her, 
though  she  could  hareundeigone  death, 
yet  not  being  able  to  endure  a  life  of 
so  much  misery,  she  consented  to  sub- 
scribe as  they  would  hare  hen  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  they  directed,  wrote  at  the 
bottom  of  a  larg^  paper,  which  con- 
tained she  knew  not  wha^  after  which 
they  advised  her  to  avoid  the  company 
of  all  English  heretics;  and,  not  restor- 
ing to  her  any  thing  of  all  the  plate, 
gcxxls,  or  mone^,  she  brought  in  witJi 
her,  and  eng^agmg  her  by  oath  to  ke^ 
secret  all  &at  luid  been  done  to  her, 
turned  her  out  of  doors,  destitute  of  all 
relief,  but  what  she  received  from  the 
help  and  compassion  of  charitable 
Christians. 

The  above-said  Elizabeth  Vasconel- 

los  did  solemnly  affirm  and  declare  the 

above  written  deposition  to  be  true, 

the  day  and  year  above  written. 

John  Milio:. 

Joseph  Wilcocki.  ' 

Lisbon,  Jon.  8, 1707,  N.  S. 

A  copy,  examined  from  the  original 
by  J.  Bi«issB. 

The  above  unholy  tribunal  and  cruel 
piece  of  legitimctcy,  is  restored,  with  all. 
its  horrors  and  ramifications,  in  the  do- 
minions of  our  Worthy  ally  the  King 
of  Spain,  by  a  decree  dfted  ia  July, 
1814. 
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October  lO,  1816. 
Mk.  Uebait— The  spots  observable 
cm  the  son's  disk,  in  conjunction  with 
the  wet  summer,  have  been  the  subject 
cf  much  speculation,  and  have  excited 
considerable  alarm.  They  have  been 
dreaded  even  more  tiian  the  appearance 
of  the  most  portentous  comet,  about 
which,  as  supposed  to  influence  our 
globe,  only  vague  and  undefined  notions 
can  be  formed,  while  the  baleful  effects 
of  the  spots  in  question  seem  more  di- 
rect, and  can,  it  is  imagined,  be  more 
distinctly  ascertained;  for  it  is  very  na- 
tural to  mfer  that  any  opaque  substance 
interposed  between  us  and  a  luminous 
body  must  deprive  us  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  its  light  and  heat.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  submit,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  miscellany,  a  few  obser- 
vations, calculated,  it  is  hoped,  to  dis- 
pel any  gloomy  apprehensions  which 
may  have  been  indulged  on  the  subject, 
by  convincing  the  reflecting  mind  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  similar  spots  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  sun  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may  be  coeval  even  with  the  sun 
himself.  For,  as  they  were  first  disco- 
vered by  Galileo,  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  his  telescope,  and  have  been 
observed  at  different  periods  ever  since, 
it  is  a  fair  presumptive  argument  that 
trach  spots  may  have  always  existed. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  planet  Her- 
schell,  and  the  other  lately  discovered 
tdanots,  have  existed  for  ages,  though 
they  were  unknown  prior  to  our  own 
times?  It  is  true  these  planets  have  a 
more  definite  and  permanent  character 
than  the  solar  maculae;  but  this  is  no 
pt<k>t  that  the  latter  have  not  always 
^listed,  any  more  than  the  variety  in 
number  and  form  of  the  clouds,  occa- 
sionally passing  over  our  earth,  is  a 
proof  tiiat  such  exhalations  are  not  co- 
«m  with  the  earth  itself. 

Galileo  observed  a  spot,  which  is 
oomputed  to  have  been  three  times  the 
ekte&t  of  the  trur&ce  of  the  earth,  that  is 
to  have  obscured  about  t$00,000,000  of 
gquare  miles  of  the  sun's  disk:  this  con- 
tinued  betw^n  two  and  three  months. 
But  Ctottendtts  saw  one  still  laiiger, 
Attm«ty,  one-twentieth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  sun,  and  visible  to  die  naked 
eye.  This  spot  cons^uently  occupied 
an  MLtetit  cf  above  1,500,000,000  of 
square  miles;  ret  the  solar  light  was 


not  perceptibly  diminished,  and  there- 
fore not  the  heat,  as  will  more  evident- 
ly appear  in  the  course  of  these  obser- 
vations. The  same  Astronomer  like- 
wise observed  above  40  spots  of  difl^ 
ent  sizes  at  once. 

Of  die  nature  of  these  spots  nothing 
certain  or  satisfactory  appears  to  be 
yet  known;  they  have  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  nebulous  exha- 
lation in  the  solar  atmosphere.    Dr. 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  thought  they 
were  caverns;  and  a  French  astrono- 
mer fancied  they  were  mountains.  The 
writer  of  these  remarks  does  not  pre- 
tend to  determiBe  which  hypothesis  is 
most  probable;  nor,  indeed,  is  this  at 
all  necessary  to  his  purpose,  as  it  would 
make  little  or  no  difference  in  die  coti- 
clusion  he  wishes  to  draw.    If,  how- 
ever, he  were  to  give  his  opinion  in 
so  dubious  a  case,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
in  favour  of  those  who  imagine  the 
spots  to  be  a  kind  of  excavation  of  the 
luminous  fluid  supposed  to  envelop  the 
opaque  and  solid  body  of  the  sun.   Thda 
hypothesis  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  the  nuclei  of  the  spots,  and  the  dif- 
ferent phases  they  assume  in  their  ro- 
tation.    Tet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  a  vacuum  should  be  produced  and 
continued  so  long  in  the  fluid;  fisr  iJl 
fluidsj  whether  elastic  or  non-elastic^ 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  find  ther  le- 
vel, and   to   fill  up  immediately  any 
chasm  made  in  them.     It  would  be  dif> 
ficult  to  conceive  how  the  atmosphere 
of  our  globe  could  be  removed  fhvn 
any  particular  place,  and  the  surround- 
ing fluid  prevented,  for  some  weeks, 
from  rushing  in  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
It  would  be  no  less  a  miracle  than  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea,  where  '  the  waters  were  a  wall  to 
them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.' 
The  solar  fluid;  however,  may  be  of  such 
a  volatile  and  expansive  nature,  that  a 
small  force  may  be  sufficient  to  over* 
come  its  gravitation  towards  the  ceo^ 
ire. 

But,  leaving  the  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficult question  to  others  who  are  better 
qualified  for  the  task,  let  us  proceed  to 
consider,  whether  these  spots,  of  what 
nature  soever  they  may  be,  can  have 
any  influence  on  our  globe. 

Now,  whether  we  r^^aid  the  sun  as 
an  igneous  body,  or  only  the  grand  fo- 
cus of  the  light  and  heat  created  at  the 
beginning,  which  appears  more  proba- 
ble, any  partial  obstructing  subBtance. 
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Ikoqgli  of  the  extent  abore  mentioDed, 
ir<mM  not  at  all  diminish  the  heat  upon 
oar  g;iobe»  supjpoBiiigp  the  absolute  solar 
heat  to  Mmain  the  same.  For  that 
olMtmctiiisr  ^iody  would  not  absorb  and 
ooosume  the  beat  it  receired,  but 
would  radiate  it  in  eyeiy  directioD;  so 
tbat  there  Would  be  no  absolute  loss  of 
heat.  The  only  efiect  would  be,  an  if>- 
cremte  in  its  immediate  yicinity,  by  the 
ttaiflii  of  its  rays  with  those  which  did 
not  ftdl  upon  it;  and  a  proportionate  di- 
miimHon  as  far  as  its  shadow  extended. 
This  shadow  would  be  a  kind  of  cone, 
of  a  certain  length,  according'  to  the 
diameter  of  the  obstmctkig  b^,  and 
its  distance  from  the  luminary.  The 
heat  beyond,  that  is,  towards  the  earth, 
would  be  as  great  as  if  there  had  been 
no  impediment,  for  it  would  have  reco- 
rered  its  equability.  A  spot,  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  sun^s  diameter,  or  about 
44,000  miles  diameter,  if  not  rising* 
higher  than  the  sun*s  surface,  would 
have  no  shadow  at  all.  If  this  spot 
were  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  wholly 
mboye  the  sun's  surface,  and  resting,  as 
it  were,  upon  it,  the  shadow,  in  this 
oase,  would  only  extend  about  8000 
miles;  but,  if  in  the  shape  of  a  globe, 
not  half  so  &r.  This  point,  however, 
may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  a 
more  familiar  example.  Let  us  thev 
imagine  ourselves  in  a  rooo)  where 
there  is  a  fire  twenty  inches  wide,  and 
as  many  deep,  and  let  us  suppose  a 
ouluc  inch  of  any  opaque  substance 
placed  close  to  it,  about  the  centre; 
this  would  bear  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  fire  diat  the  spot  obsWr- 
ed  by  Oassendui^did  to  the  sun.  Now 
can  any  one  believe  that  the  heat  in  the 
middle,  ot  farthest  part  at  the  room, 
would  be  diminished  after  this  sub- 
stance was  placed  in  that  situation, 
especiaOy  after  it  had  ceased  to  become 
hotter,  md  was  of  an  equal  tempera- 
ture with  the  heat  immediately  smv 
mnding  it^  There  would,  indeed,  be 
father  less  heat  on  the  side  of  the  ob- 
structing substance  farthest  from  the 
ire,  though  not  extending  the  tenth  of 
an  inch;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  room 
wmaid  not  be  the  least  affected  by  it  in 
any  part  It  is  a^^parent  then  that  the 
^pots  observed  in  ^  sun  can  have  no 
ioflnence  on  the  heat  of  our  globe,  nn- 
1ms  they  could  be  supposed  to  diminish 
the  afasohite  heat  in  the  system.  Thii, 
however,  cannot  be  acbnitted.  It  is 
bighly  probable  that  tiie  sdar  heat  is  a 


substaaoe  smgmeris,  unlike  any  heat 
produced  on  onr  globe  by  chemical 
agency;  and  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
it  was  at  first  created,  which  has  conti- 
nued ever  since,  without  either  diminu- 
tion or  increase.  This  substance  may 
concentrate  about  the  sun  mora  than 
about  any  of  the  other  bodies  in  the 
system,  not  only  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior bulk,  but  by  reason  of  some  pecu* 
liar  attraction. 

Having  thus  shown,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, it  is  hoped,  of  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  tha^  the  unfavourable  season  wn 
have  witnessed  cannot  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  any  diminution  of  solar 
heat,  though  we  have  certainly  had 
less  heat  in  this  country  than  usual,  let 
us  inquire  whether  this  diminution  of 
heat  be  general  on  our  globe,  for,  if 
not,  that  cirourostance  would  of  itself 
be  sufficient  to  refute  any  aigument 
drawn  from  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  spots  in  the  sun.  Now  the  fact  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  while  we  have  been 
complaining  in  this  country  of  wet  and 
odd,  in  Russia  there  has  been  a  drought, 
which  is  enough  to  prove  that  this  wet 
and  cold  season  has  been  only  partiaL 
It  iB  needless  to  inquire  whether  in  the 
East  Indies  or  Mexico  there  has  been 
less  heat  than  usual,  qr  whether  there 
has  been  a  moro  severe  winter  towards 
the  Antarctic  Pole.  Even  here,  this 
present  month  has  been  hitherto  seve- 
ral degp^es  wanner  than  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  year  1813,  a  year 
not  selected  as  being  colder  than  others 
before  or  after  it,  but  merely  because 
the  writer  of  these  remarks  happens  \o 
have  in  his  possession  a  correct  diary 
of  the  thermometer  during  that  year 
alone. 

We  must  look  then  for  the  causes  of 
this  wet  and  cold  season,  not  to  the  sun, 
but  to  the  earth  itself.  The  removal 
of  a  considerable  number  of  icy  moun- 
tains, by  tempestuous  winds,  fhmi  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arctic  Pole  into 
more  southerly  latitudes  in  the  Atlantic 
might  occasion  it.  And  it  may  have 
been  observed,  that  the  rain  has  gene- 
rally come  from  the  West;  and  that  we 
have  had  dr^  and  warm  weather  as 
soon  as  the  wmd  has  shifted  to  the  east 
or  north-east;  that  is,  when  the  wind 
has  blown  from  Russia,  when  there  has 
been  a  drought,  it  hsis  been  fine;  but 
when  from  the  Atlantic  it  has  been  wet 
and  cold.  And  this  wet  seems  to  have 
been  expended  in  passing  over  £ng- 
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land,  France)  Gennaay,  kc*  and  not  to 
faare  trareUed  so  far  east  as  Rnssia. 
Yours,  &c 

,  MSTBOROLOOUS. 

Pi^flacey  Epmm^  Jtm.  6, 181§. 

Mr.  URBAir— Tear  correspondent, 
T.  S.  (toL  LXXXV.  part  n.  p.  408-) 
mentions  'the  marrdlous  aoconnt  of 
Lford  Lyttelton's  death,'  and  wishes  to 
see  it  *  authenticated.'  Having  bou^t 
Pit  Place,  where  he  died,  I  can  give 
the  following  copv  of  a  document  in 
writing,  left  in  the  house  as  a  heir-loom, 
which  may  be  depended  on.  Haring 
receired  much  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  your  work  for  near  forty  years,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  assist,  in  however 
trifling  a  degree*. 

<  Lord  LjTttelton's  Dream  and  Death' 
(see  Admiral  Wolseley's  account}—- 
*  I  was  at  Pit  Place,  Epsom,  when  Lord 
Lvttelton  died:  Lord  Fortescue,  Lady 
Flood,  and  the  two  Miss  AmphlettB, 
were  also  present  Lord  Lyttelton  had 
not  been  long  returned  from  Ireland, 
and  frequently  had  been  seized  with 
suffocating  fits.  He  was  attacked  se- 
veral times  by  them  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  month.  While  in  his  house 
m  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  he 
dreamt,  three  days  before  his  death, 
'he  saw  a  bird  mittering,  and  after- 
wards a  woman  appeared'  in  white  ap- 


parel, and  said,  '  Prepare  to  .die,  yoa 
will  not  exist  three  days."  He  was 
alarmed,  and  called  his  servant,  who 
found  him  much  agitated,  and  in  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  This  had  a  visible 
eflect,  the  ne^^t  day,  on  his  spirits.  On 
the  third  day,  while  at  break£ut  with 
the  above  mentioned  persons,  he  said, 
*1  have  jockied  the  ghost,  as  this  is 
the  third  day.'  The  whole  party  set  off 
to  Pit  Place.  They  had  not  long  ar- 
rived when  he  was  seized  with  a  usual 
fit;  soon  recovered;  dined  at  five;  to 
bed  at  eleven.  His  servant,  about  to 
give  him  rhubarb  and  mint-water,  stir- 
red it  with  a  tooth-pick;  which  Lord 
Lyttelton  perceiving,  called  him  a 
'slovenly  dog,'  and  bid  him  bring  a 
spoon.  On  the  servant's  return,  he  was 
in  a  fit  The  pillow  being  high,  his 
chin  bore  bard  on  his  neck.  Instead 
of  relieving  him,  he  ran  for  he^  on 
his  return  found  him  dead.' 

In  Boswell's  '  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,* 
(vol.  IV.  p.  313.)  he  said, '  It  is  the 
most  extraordinary  occurrence  in  my 
days.  I  heard  it  from  Lord  Westcote^ 
his  uncle— I  am  so  glad  to  have  evi- 
dence of  the  spiritual  world,  that  I  am 
willing  to  believe  it'  Dr.  Adams  re- 
plied, 'You  have  evidence  enough; 
good  evidence,  which  needs  no  sup- 
port.' T.  J. 


Domestic  Uterary  Intelligence. 


Thomas  Dat,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
(Conn.}  is  preparing  for  publication, 
and  will  shortly  put  to  press,  a  new 
edition  of  the  third  and  subsequent  vo- 
lumes of  Campbell's  .Ifiti  Prim  Re- 
porigy  with  additional  notes  and  refer- 
ences, upon  the  plan  of  his  edition  of 
Espinasse's  Reports. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life,  Last  Sickness, 
and  Death  of  Mrs.  Maiy  Jane  Grosve- 
non  left  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor— to  be  pub- 
lished by  Coale  and  Maxwell,  Balti- 
more. 

We  have  read  'proposals  for  pub- 
lishing, by  subscription,  a  periodical 

Ws  have  now  no  hesitatioo  in  pub- 
lishing the  letter  from  St  Mary's  Col- 
lege; though,  agreeably  to  the  author's 
request,  we  shall  not  subscribe  his 
name.  Our  readers  wiQ  see,  that  he 
has  enumerated  six  objections  to  our 
sketch  of  St.  Mary's;  but  they  must 


work,  to  be  entitled  The  WtukmeUm 
Jlweumy  or  Reponiory  of  Uieful  ArU: 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  diffusing  that 
kind  of  kpowledg^  which  is  csJcnlated 
to  promote  the  arts  and  manu&cturas 
of  the  United  States:  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  being  employed  in  selecting, 
and  displaying  in  a  brief  and  compie- 
hensive  way,  the  best  subjects  of  the 
Patent  Office.  By  a  Society  of  Gen- 
tlemen.' We  thmk  the  undertaking 
deserves  to  be  patronized. 

The  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
lately  conducted  by  Judge  Cooper,  is 
to  be  revived. 


see,  also,  that  there  is  hardly  a  shade 
of  difierence  between  his  own  account 
and  ours.  As  to  '  extensive  advertis- 
ing' and  '  militaiy  despotism'— 4t  is 
merely  a  difoence  about  the  meaning 
of  the  phrases.  Great  promises,  exten- 
sively  circulated    and   militaiy  cen- 
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tiaeU  stationed  on  the  ramparts  cf  a 
<3ollege-— certainly  seem  to  merit  the 
names  we  found  it  necessary  to  give 
tbem.  That  there  emt  religions  jeal- 
ousies nnfriendly  to  St  Mary's,  we 
do  not  see  denied;  that  this  college  has 
bad  liberal  donations,  is  not  contradict- 
ed; and  that  the  institution  has  de- 
clined, our  respected  Correspondent 
seems  to  take  for  granted.— After  all,  we 
only  say  that  the  reasons  we  gave  have 
heea  assigned  as  the  causes  of  its  de- 
d^Mioa;  and  can  the  managers  of  its 
concerns  undertake  to  allege,  that  such 
reasons  have  not  had  a  disadvantage- 
eus  operation  on  its  interests? 

We  have  not  said,  that  there  is,  in 
St  Mary's,  a  spirit  of  proeelytism  to  the 
Catholic  religion;  but  we  know,  that 
Protestants  have  entertained  such  an, 
OjMnion;  and  we  think  our  Coirespond- 
«nt  rather  admits  it  It  has  even  been 
thought,  that  the  gfrand  object  of  this 
aeminaiy,  is,  to  promote  the  Roman 
Catholic  rel^fion;— an  opinion  which 
we  do  not  say  is  well  founded.  We 
luive  not  asserted  that  there  is  any 
literary  deficiency  in  St  Mary's;  and 
we  were  as  much  surprised  at  Mr.  But6 
himself  to  find  that  we  had  given  his 
place  to  M.  Du  Bourgh.  With  these 
remarks  we  submit  a  literal  transcript 
of  our  Correspmidenf  s  letter. 
TheEditan^the  JtnaiecHc  Magaxine. 
Genti.£men, 

In  the  '  brief  account  of  the  Ameri- 
can Collages,'  inserted  in  your  number 
for  April,  you  hold  yourselves  *  person- 
ally re^Kmsible'  for  the  correctness  of 
such  statements  as  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained from  references  *  to  well  known 
authors. '  A  degree,  indeed,  of  respon- 
sibility must  be  felt  by  sensible  editors, 
when  they  introduce  or  admit  in  their 
publications,  any  fact  or  observation 
which  may  affiact  the  character  and 
interest  of  the  institutions  concerned. 
For  the  better  discharge  of  that  respon- 
sibility, so  properly  and  candidly  ac- 
knowledged in  this  very  case,  we  ofier 
you  these  few  remarks,  respecting  St. 
Mary's  College  in  Baltimore,  to  be 
added  to  the  '  brief  account,  4rc.' 

1.  The  '  extensive  advertising'  or 
any  other  effort  to  render  the  institution 
«  popular'  indecOTOUsly  attributed  to  St 
Mary's  College,  is,  certaiidy,  for  those 
to  whom  it  is  well  known^  perfectly  in 
contrast  with  that  highly  independant 
character  which  has  constantly  been 
cine  of  its  peculiar  features.    Its  nu- 


merous Mends  have  been  umfflnnly, 
and  still  are,  persons  too  respectable  to 
have  been  so  easily  and  so  successfully 
influenced  by  mere  inferior  means  and 
arts.  If  they  have  so  zealously  cher- 
ished and  encouraged  the  institution  it 
is  because  they  have  judged  its  real 
services  worthy  of  their  perseverant 
patronage.  The  insinuation  has  been 
strongly  reprobated  by  them  and  the 
whole  article  considerd  as  greatly  im- 
proper. 

2.  The  account  refen  to  1806  at  ttie 
epoch  of  a  *  declension'  of  the  college 
which,  in  the  manner  it  is  represented 
and  esplamed,  might  rather  be  consider- 
ed at  its  doom— Whilst  the  truth  is  that 
if  the  college  could  not  fail  to  experi- 
ence the  same  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
most  ancient  establishments,  and  even 
those  supported  by  their  respective 
states  are  subject;  if  during  the  war, 
it  must  have  particularly  suffered,  it 
has  since  prospered  anew,  and  it  now 
contains  above  one  hundred  students. 
As  for  the  character  of  its  pupils,  St. 
Mary's,  considering  its  time  of  being 
and  Its  peculiar  cireumstances,  has  cer- 
tainly returned  to  society  its  due  pro- 
portion of  useful  and  honourable  mem- 
bers. Literature  and  sciences,  the 
fine  arts  and  the  learned  progressions 
have  welcomed  a  considerable  number 
of  these  pupils.  Of  the  many  who  have 
embraced  the  profession  of  physic,  two 
have  obtained  the  gold  medal  given  at 
each  commencement  of  the  fiaoulty  of 
Maryland  to  the  graduate  who  produces 
the  best  Latin  thesis.    The  diplomatic 

^career  has  received  many  others;  three 
young  men  of  the  ^re  employed  as 
secretaries  during  the  negbciabons  at 
Ghent,  were  pupils  of  St.  Ma^'s;  two 
others  have  also  f<dlowed  Mr.  Pinkney 
in  his  legation.  Seven  of  its  graduates, 
within  Uiis  year,  have  travelled  to  the 
universities  of  France  and  England,  a 
cironmstance  which  at  least  seems  to 
evince  that  zeal  for  information  with 
which  they  have  been  inspired,  during 
their  exercises  at  St  Mary's,  and  which 
it  is  so  interesting  for  this  country  to 
see  extensively  promoted.  Many  of 
these  estimable  pupils  belong  to  femi- 
lies  so  highly  respected  in  these  states 
that  their  name  is,  by  itself,  a  kind  of 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
institution  to  which  their  education  was 
intrusted. 

3.  Of  that  curious  *  military  despot- 
isn'  of  the  geatlonen  of  St  Muy's  we 
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leave  tbeir  pupils,  bow  ditpened  in 
ereiy  part  o[  the  union,  to  bear  the 
proper  witness,  or  the  readers,  if  thej^ 
are  the  beet  infmmed,  of  the  mild  regfu- 
latioos  and  kindly  temper  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  judge  for  themselves.  Few 
institutions,  we  believe,  can  receive 
more  marics  of  esteem  and  affisction 
from  their  pupils,  than  have  been  be- 
stowed on  their  alma  maier  by  those  of 
St  Mary's-^ior  have  the  reverend  M. 
Duboutig^  and  his  successors  MM.  Pa- 
^uiet  as^  Mareshal  so  fax  behaved  as 
*  n^litary  despots' ,  as  not  to  obtain  an 
uncommon  share  in  the  love  of  their 
youthful  friends— the  present  head  of 
the  college  will  probaUy,  after  them 
continue,  in  its  management,  to  steer 
'  between  any  excess  of  that  discipline 
considered  by  the  institution  as  so  im- 
pnrtant  to  the  wel&re  of  the  students, 
wad.  an^  improper  relaxation  of  it  tbat 
oyght  unpair  its  usefulness. 

4.  That  the  reverend  M.  Dnbouig, 
now  the  Catholic  bishop  of  New  Orie  • 
aas,  is  not  now  the  president  of  St. 
Mwry's,  is  sufficiently  imidied  in  the 
preceding  remark;  as  for  the  name  of 
the  actuid  president  of  the  other  coUege, 
the  author  of  the  article  betrays  the 
same  carelesness  or  want  oi  exact  in- 
fiurmation.  The  paragraph  has  been 
written  exprofesso  to  give  <the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  American  colleges, 
these  errors,  particularly  for  institu- 
tions so  near  the  place  where  it  is  pub- 
lished, are  more  remarkable.  We  take 
no  notice  of  those  which  ooncem  the 
other  colleges  roentioDed  in  the  *  brief 
account' 

5.  The  respectable  patronage  allud- 
ed to,  belongs  solely  to  the  college  of 
Geoigetown,  in  the  District  of  C^um- 


bia,  chartered  by  Congress,  and  mom 
considerable  in  many  reqpects  than 
some  of  those  reviewed  in  the  accoont, 
yet  entirely  omitted.  Of  the  liberal 
contributions  in  like  manner  alluded 
to,  scarcely  any  proof,  we  think,  could 
be  furnished— -St  Maty's  college  may 
simply  rely  on  the  public  esteem  as 
long  as  it  will  deserve  it  RivalshipSy 
it  entertains  none;  no  institution  was 
ever  more  ftoft  from  intrigues  or  any 
pettv  arts  of  that  kind— more  exact  to 
confine  itself  within  the  pn^r  bounds 
of  self-defence. 

6.  As  for  *  the  religioas  jealowy* 
with  which  it  is  said  to  be  regarded  by 
aportion  of  the  community,  tibeg^nde- 
men  of  St.  Mary's  may  trust  the  fibeo 
ndity  of  the  times  for  its  limited  effsot 
besides  the  reproach  would  but  bi 
IMn,  for  we  do  not  see  why  a  lite- 
rary institution  would  not  have  in  Bal* 
timore,  its  proper  degree  of  req>eeta- 
bility  and  usefUness,  in  the  bounds  of 
caikoUc  clergymen  as  well  as  it  has  il 
in  those  of  Arian  clergymen  in  Hw 
verd,  or  CaMMiad  cieigynien  hi 
Yale,  as  the  brief  acoeunt  will  have 
them  to  be  in  these  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  universities. 

We  abstain  from  further  jremariE»— 
whether  the  enois  of  the  paragraph 
concerning  St  Mary's  CoUege  woM 
originally  msMfolMMnCf  or  mMakei  is 
indifferent,  and  we  ought  not  to  sup* 
pose  the  fonner  in  preforenoe,  since 
any  ill  will  to  that  institutioB  could  not 
have  gratuitously  influenced  the  impn^ 
tisi  wl  uninjttied  editors;  to  offer  the 
proper  corrections  was  the  on^oib* 
jectoi; 

Gentiemen, 

yours,  kc. 


ERRATA. 
In  our  last  No. 
Page  441,  line,  5,  after  Trigonometry,  insert  Mensuration, 
16,  fbrtf,  read,  is. 
20,  foT  prkicipletf  read,  principle. 
8,  for  fioio,  read,  never. 

7,  from  bottom,  for  retpecty  read,  respects. 

8,  for  then,  read,  these. 
13,  for  dwiriontj  read,  divisors. 

In  our  present  No. 

P.    20,  line  5,  for  re§enibkme€,  read,  semblance. 
—     4,  from  bottom,  for  mC ,  read  sets. 
22,        22,  from  bottom,  for  by  btmg,  read,  may  be* 
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Art,  Iv— Afemotr*  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  John  Coak- 
JLET  Letts'om,  M.  D.  lL  D.  F.  jr.  S.  F.  A.  S.  F.  L.  S.  &fc.  &fc. 
fcPc,  with  a  selection  from  his  correspondence. — By  Thomas  Jo- 
seph Pettigrew,  F.  L,  S.  Member  of,  &c.  &c«  &c.  3  volumes, 
8vo.  London, 

WE  should  hardly  have  deemed  this  publication  worth  the  pages 
we  have  dedicated  to  it,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  com- 
prising epistolary  correspondence  between  Dr.  Lettsom  and  many 
persons  of  eminence  of  our  own  country,  both  dead  and  living.  To 
American  readers  therefore,  this  collection  will  be  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity at  least,  even  if  it  were  wofth  perusing  on  no  other  account. 
Indeed  if  it  contained  nothing  better  to  recommend  it  than  the  Biog- 
t?phy  of  Dr.  Lettsom  by  his  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  the  letters 
of  Dr.  Lettsom  himself,  we  might  safely  consign  it  to  the  dust  of  the 
shelf,  a  portion  of  the  literary  lumber  that  adds  merely  to  the  imi- 
Hk  pondus. 

When  an  author,  even  in  this  book-making  age,  sits  down  to  write 
the  memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  his  deceased  friend,  and  to 
present  the  world  with  a  selection  from  his  correspondence,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect, 

1.  That  the  bfe  of  the  person  in  question  should  be  interesting 
bom  the  great  eminence  of  the  deceased— -from  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  events  of  his  life— or  instructive,  from  die^moral 
lessons  and  conclusions  which  it  affords. 

2.  The  selection  from  his  correspondence  should  be  interesting, 
either  from  the  novelty  of  fact,  the  mgenuity  of  remark,  the  litera* 
rv  merit  of  the  letters  selected,  or  the  hi^  character  and  station  of 
me  writers,  which  renders  it  a  matter  of  public  curiosity  to  know 
somewhat  oi  their  mamiers  and  sentiments. 

3.  Moreover,  in  selecting  the  correspondence,  much  delicacy 
should  be  employed  in  pubhshing  letters  which  die  writers  meant, 
only  for  the  private  perusal  of  the  deceased  to  whom  diey  were  acU 
dressed.     Indeed,  it  behoves  every  man  to  be  i^xm  his  ^;uanl  in 
writing  letters  to  those  who  an  accusto^ied  to  preserve  dieir  epislo- 

voi^z,  12  * 
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lary  correspondence.  To  such  a  person,  prudence  requires  that  we 
should  write  only  what  we  would  write  to  the  public:  for  although 
we  might  venture  to  unbosom  ourselves  to  a  friend,  whose  character 
we  know  and  esteem,  some  book-making  executor,  may  compel  us 
to  unbosom  ourselves  to  all  the  world,  and  make  the  public  at  large 
our  confidants,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent. 

Hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  man  of  eminence,  to  destroy  such 
letters  of  his  friends  as  do  not  require  preservation  from  the  per- 
manent imp^rtftnte  of  tfieir  cdnftent^;  m  dtliio\iJ|h  the  cofiinlmuca-  > 
tion  may  fee  preserved  as  the  Nvrtter  Ihtttided  it  aJotAd  be,  hi  the  pri- 
vate escrutore  of  the  friend  to  whom  it  was  directed,  yet  a  legal  re- 
presentative may  seize  upon  it  as  lawful  prey,  and  expose  it  for  his 
own  purposes  to  all  the  worhL,  provided  m  so  doing  he  keeps  widi- 
in  the  tether  marked  out  by  the  law. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assi^  any  one  reasonable  motive  for  wri- 
ting the  life  and  niemoits  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  a  man  hi  our  time  g^e- 
ta%  regarded  rather  as  a  licensed  quack,  dian  a  regular  physidan— 
ignorant  of  the  common  attainments  of  the  w^U  educated  tnedkal 
m^  who  were  his  cotemporaries-— notorious  fiw  hit  vanity,  ^r  his 
perpetual  attempts  to  puff  himself  into  public  nctiee^  for  his 
bustling,  ostentatious  philandu*opy,  and  his  popularity  and  prosp«ii^ 
ty  as  a  medical  practitioner,  in  consequence  oi  beingx^onsidered  by 
a  particular  sect,  as  the  successes:  of  Dr.  Fothei^giU.  Of  his  meitt'* 
csd  opimons  wA  discoveries,  we  know  none  that  have  survived  him; 
ef  his  writings  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  that  has  earned 
the  approbation  of  the  literary  world. 

Hb  was  a  zieaious  and  active  promoter  of  many  liberal  and  charittf^ 
ble  schemes;  instigated  partly  by  a  desire  of  being  useful,  and  maudj 
by  a  wirii  tluit  the  world  should  notice  lum  as  being  so.  Biit,thou^h  m, 
eealous  and  an  active,  he  was  not  an  efficient  promoter  of  any  of  ^ese 
schemes;  for  his  efforts  were  not  seconded  by  any  weight  of  perso* 
bbI  character.  Among  those  who  knew  him  personally,  he  was  not 
respected:  indeed  we  incur  no  risk  sayins,  that  his  general  character 
was  thatx>f  a  man  singulariy  cksirous  fA  pc^ularity,  but  igitorant^ 
▼aid,  and  ostentatious. 

lluB  may  be  deemed  by  some  an  ill-natured,  harsh  account  of  a 
diameter  made  up,  Hke  many  others^  of  sdme  faults  and  more  vir>- 
tsea;  bi:^  it  will  not  be  deemed  so  by  diose  who  take  the  trouUe  of 
reacting,  as  we  have  done,  the  Mentoirs  of  dte  Life  and  Writings  of 
Sir.  Lettbont^  and  the  Selection  fixnn  his  Correspondence  by  his  pre- 
«ent  bioorapher^  Blr.  Pettigrew:  lor  even  Dr.  Lettsom  seems  de8*> 
tined  to  be  served  up  after  death  by  some  ^damn'd  good  natured 
incud,"  as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiarjr  expresses  it^  who,  fike  Boscxi  and 
Piozzi  kindly  exposes  aU  the  Rulings  of  his  ^e,  to  the  animadvo 
sion  of  future  times. 

Bytke  assistance  of  many  trifling  mecdotes  of  many  triffingcha* 
ittcters,  "die  Life  and  Memoirs  occupy  about  dira  hundred  pities  of 
die£rst  v<dunie. 

Thus  in  page  5  we  are  toid  tfann^  Jobs  Coakky  LeftttDni  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Tortola  oil  ihe  22d  of  November,  1744.    Fxtim 
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^pcigo  1 1,  b  ppnci{»ally  occupie4  by  an  accom^  of  thr  schopl 
in  which  he  was  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen:««-<a)Ot  for  the  pvr- 
fote  of  BBarkiiig  his  improvement  mere,  or  of  po^cin^  any  plan  of 
diactpKne  or  instruction  worthy  to  he  imitated  or  avoideq;  ^ut  to 
give  an  account  of  the  amuseipeBt^  of  the  children;  to  wit,  tbsi^  there 
was  a  brook  near  the  school  where  they  fished««-that  they  made  seve- 
ral little  pools  by  damming  up  the  water,  to  preserve  their  fish  in?^ 
ibMt  birdV-nestiog,  nutting,  sUding,  and  other  countiy  sports,  were 
their  common  recreationsT^-that  each  boy  had  soine  kipd  of  singing 
bird,  which  occasioned  ^  medley  of  noises  sufficient  to  stun  the  ears 
ef  a  person  unaccustomed  to  such  music:— nthen  follows  an  episode 
of  two  linnets  that  were  very  fond  pf  each  other:-^T-then  the  sports 
of  the  boys  are  resumed,  and  we  are  informed  that  they  used  to 
iamp  over  hedg^  and  ditches  after  the  hunters,  by  the  assistance  of 
loin^  poles— diat  in  summer  they  were  encouraged  to  bathe  and  swim, 
and  te  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows: — at  length,  in  page  ll,Letts9in 
18  taken  away  firom  school,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

<  Lettsom  was  so  taaHy  sensible  of  the  Mrant  of  a  good  memory,  that  at 
this  time  (being  in  his  18th  year)  be  availed  himself  of  notes,  and  con- 
ainicted  Ubles,  to  assist  it;  and  by  often  reverting  to  them,  the  impres* 
aioBs  that  he  wished  more  pardcularly  to  retain,  were  rendered  so  strong 
as  rarely  to  elude  recollection.  Thus,  with  moderate  powers  of  mindy 
lie  was  enabled  to  supply  by  industry  and  art)  what  nature  had  denied  hinu 
By  the  construction  of  (!ab)eS|  he  surmounted  many  difficulties  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  his  attention  to  anatomy,  and  was  thus  prepared 
the  better  to  understand  what  he  had  collected  by  reading/ 

It  is  a  pity  we  have  no  specimen  of,  or  any  further  information 
concerning  mese  tables  or  meir  construction.  The  contrivances  of 
literary  men  to  abridge  labour,  and  facilitate  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  literary  world,  ndien  those 
means  prove  successful;  and  if  Mr.  Pettigrewhad  bestowed  half 
the  time  on  this  subject  that  he  has  done  on  the  common  sports  of 
Lettsom^s  school  boy  companions,  he  would  have  done  his  friend, 
his  book,  and  himself  more  credit,  and  his  readers  more  service. 

In  pages  18  and  19,  notice  is  taken  of  some  women  whom  Dr. 
Lettsom  was  acquainted  with  in  early  life;  Marv  Morris,  Deborah 
Bamet,  ^d  Mary  FothergiU;  the  two  latter,  lemale  preachers  in 
the  society  of  friends.  Of  the  former  Mr.  Pettigrew  gives  the 
following  accouiit: 

*  Thus  his  time  glided  smoothly  away.  His  chief  acquaintances  were 
*the  Birckbecks,  who,  from  a  state  of  comparative  indi^^ence,  rose  to  great 
opulence;  but  who  never  abused  or  disgraced  their  riches  by  pride,  ex*- 
travagance,  or  want  of  charity.  With  Miss  Mary  Morris,  who  ajfter* 
wards  married  Or.  Knowles,  and  settled  in  Londen^  he  en^eyed  an  ind* 
mate  friendship;  and  they  occasionally  interchanged  pieces  oi  poetr3s  in 
the  construction  of  which  she  was  much  the  superior^  She  eatcelied  alse 
in  epistolary  correspondence;  and  tnber  conversation  there  was  a  spright* 
iiness  and  poignancy  whikh  riveted  and  gratified  the  attention  of  evevy 
hearer.  Miss  Morris  was  ooce  introduced  to  the  kingi  and  was  rewardr 
ed  by  his  majesty,  for  her  great  ingenuity  in  needle-work«  ^  Sh^  eiseciir 
ted  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  monarch  in  worsted,  which  is  now  in  one 
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of  the  royal  palaces.    She  was  veiy  careless  in  her  dress^  sometimts 
to  an  unpleasant  degree.' 

Mn  Fettigrew,  we  presume,  supposes  that  a  Diece  of  poetry  can 
be  constructed  on  the  same  mechanical  principles  with  a  piece  of 
machinery.  Indeed  neither  Dn  Lettsom  or  Mary  Morris  were 
ever  guilty  of  constructing />oefry.*  the  former  was  a  very  bad,  the 
latter  a  very  tolerable  rhymer*  With  Mary  Morris,  better  known 
by  Ae  name  of  Molly  luiowles,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  for 
many  years  acquainted,  on  the  introduction  of  their  mutual  friend, 
John  Henderson,  of  Hengham,  near  Bristol,'afterwards  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  who  died  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-six,  wiA  more 
literary  attainments  than  alm6st  any  man  of  the  same  age  in  his 
time.  Molly  Knowles  had  a  cultivated  understanding,  that  render- 
ed her  worthy  of  being  acquainted  with  such  a  man  as  Henderson; 
and  was  indeed  superior  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  not  only  in  the  cdnstruc- 
tion  of  poetry,  but  in  every  quality  of  mind  and  application  of  ta- 
lent. At  die  death  of  her  husband.  Dr.  Knowles  of  Lombard-street, 
she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  but  maintained  herself  chiefly  by  her 
exquisite  skill  in  needle-work,  and  was  the  esteemed  companion  of 
most  of  the  literati  of  her  day.  Her  argument  with  Dr.  Johnson 
on  the  comparative  scale  of  female  capacity,  has  been  published,  and 
is  well  kno^^  Of  what  use  is  it  to  the  world  to  detail  of  such  a 
woman  that  her  dress  was  neglected?  The  writer  of  this  ardcle  had 
opportunities  enough  for  remark,  but  never  observed  her  dress  un- 
pleasantly neglected,  or  ever  heard  of  it  being  so;  and  he  was  at 
least  as  well  acquainted  with  Molly  Knowles  and  her  friends,  as  Mr. 
Pettigrew.  But  was  there  nothing  to  be  told  of  such  a  woman  save 
this  trifling  anecdote  of  scandal? 

It  is  in  mis  way  that  men  of  the  world  become  disgusted  at  pro- 
miscuous introductions,  and  repulsive  towards  strangers;  who  visit 
too  often,  like  the  spies  of  a,  strange  country,  merelv  to  espy  the  na- 
kedness of  the  land.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  trifler  Brydone  has 
done  infinite  harm  in  Italy  to  his  countrymen,  by  retiuling  the  coif- 
fidential  manners  and  communications  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
was  introduced;  and  in  America,  no  one  who  has  read  the  shame- 
ful titde  tatde  and  silly  scandal  of  Chastelleux  and  Liancourt,  but 
must  receive  with  prudent  coldness  the  introduction  of  any  travel- 
ler from  the  same  nation.  Such  men  are  nuisances  in  society:  they 
repress  the  freedom  of  communication,  they  prevent  the  openheart* 
eimess  of  reception,  and  change  the  kindness  of  hospitalityinto  the 
caution  of  mere  civility.  When  Mr.  Pettigrewvisited  Mrs.  Knowles, 
or  collected  anecdotes  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  the  extent  of. 
his  observation  could  reach  no  further  than  the  negligence  of  her 
dress!  Such  a  man  is  truly  worthy  of  being  Lettsom's  biographer* 
His  remarks  on  Dr.'Akenside,  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit. 

In  the  year  1 768  Dr.  Lettsom  returned  to  Tortola,  and  there  libera* 
ted  all  die  slaves  on  his  part  of  the  estate,  to  the  number  of  about  fif<- 
^— -an  action  that  spoke  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  goodness. 
(H  his  heart,  but  not  of  hb  prudence.    Hb  renaarks  on  the  neces- 
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8ity  of  ^tratkiol emancipation  inihe  next  page,  are  die  re&uh  of  good 
soise  and  mature  reflection. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Lettsom^s  medical  knowlcd^,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-ei^t,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  account  of  his 
proposed  method  of  treating  fevers,  ^^  such  as  oiten  prove  fatal 
wimin  the  tropics,  and  in  warm  climates  and  seasons  generally." 

<  I.  To  take  off  the  fever  by  removing  the  spasm;  and, 

<  II.  To  strengthen  the  system  against  the  recurrence  of  the  fever. 

<  To  answer  these  indications,  he  recommended  the  promotion  of  per- 
spiratioQ  by  the  application  of  heat,  by  means  of  the  warm  bath,  heated 
bricks,  Bcc  Internally  a  combination  of  emetic  tartar,  with  opium,  to 
produce  nausea  or  vomiting.  If  symptoms  of  inflammation  be  present, 
bleeding  will  be  necessary.  Upon  a  remission  being  obtained,  he  pro- 
posed to  exhibit  the  Peruvian  bark  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

'This  sketch  will  serve  to  show  the  degree  of  attention  and  interest 
with  which  he  viewed  his  professional  pursuits,  and  his  anxious  desire 
to  loosen  the  trammels  which  habit  and  custom  had  too  long  and  inju- 
riously fixed.* 

Such  is  the  extent  ofMr.  Pettierew's  medical  knowledge  in  1817, 
after  he  (like  Dr.  Lettsom)  has  uirown  off*  the  trammels  of  habit 
and  (Aistom. 

In  the  title  page  of  this  compilation,  we  have  a  list  of  the  tides 
of  Mr.  Pettigrew  the  editor:  m  page  99  of  the  Life  we  have  the 
following  list  of  titles  of  Dr.  Lettsom  himself: 

<  In  this  year  ( 1 783)*Dr.  Lettsom  appears  to  have  been  fully  engaged 
m  bit  profesmn.  Each  succeeding  year,  for  a  considerable  time,  seem- 
ed to  increase  the  reputation  he  had  deservedly  obtained.  In  this  and 
IbUowing  years  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  various  institutions.  In 
1786  he  was  •elected  an  honorary  member  <^  the  Colchester  Medical 
Society.  In  1788  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Socie^ 
of  Edinburgh,,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. In  1 789  he  was  chosen  an  honoraiy  member  o£  the  Medical  So- 
caedes  of  New-Tork,  and  of  Newhaven;  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Amsterdam;  and  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members.  In  1790  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Artsland  Sciences  of  Montpcllier,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Medical  Society  there.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  was  made  a '  doctor  of 
laws  of  that  University.  In  1791  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh;  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Humane  Society;  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Bristol.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Medical  Society,  Massachusetts;  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes  un- 
lawfully held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Afri- 
can race;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  and  a 
corresponding  member  <^  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Montpel- 
.lier;  for  which  honour  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his  friend  M. 
Broussonet.  In  1793  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle;  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society. 
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<  Tbt  aoeesakiia  9f  so  many  iMHiouril  in  9a  ahon  a  i|^^ 
best  possible  evidence  of  the  almost  uoiTeraal  c^inipQ  cntertioned  resi- 
pecting  the  literarfi  philosophieal,  and  benevolent  character  and  talents 
of  Dr.  Lettsom.  Among  them  we  observe  several  from  America)  » 
part  of  the  world  in  which  he  waft  most  higl^ly  respected;  for  the  friends 
of  science  and  humanity^  however  scattered,  or  diversified  by  religion 
and  country)  are  the  citizens  of  the  same  republic* 

This  appearance  of  Dr.  Lett^om,  with  'blushing  honours  tjiick 
upon  him'  aflfbrds  at  best  but  an  eqidvocal  testimony  of  the  univer- 
aai  opinion  entertained  of  Dn  Lettsom's  literary,  philo^opliical)  ^n^ 
benevcdept  character  md  talents.  A  few  yrell-timed  presents  an4 
compliments,  and  a  cpirespondent  in  ^ach  c^  tj^ese  societies  to  pros* 
pose  him)  was  &iUy  sufficient.  Soci^tirs  of  this  kind  dispense  tneir 
nonorsuy  membersnipa  with  very  little  consideration,  and  the  expecr 
tation  of  a  correspondent  for  their  volume^  is  generally  a  suffiaent 
inducement.  A  business  managed  with  so  much  ^ase  and  certaiu- 
tv,  would  not  be  neglected  by  Dn  Lettsom,  who  waa  anxious  after 
this  kind  of  titular  popvdarity.  Indeed,  he  forced  his  son  jnto  situa^ 
ticms  to  attract  popular  notice,  at  an  age,  and  in  a  manner,  that  can 
only  be  explained  by  his  own  anxiety  after  it.  This  appears  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  one  of  his  letters  respecting  his  eldest  bhild, 
John  Musts  Lettsom,  (See  page  ^H^  and  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Cuming y 
dated  May  31,  1783.9— *x>r^er^,/u^  41.)  Speaking  of  his  son.  Dr. 
Lettsom  says,  ^  I  have  made  him  a  ^vemor  of  many  charitiea^ 
whose  meetings  he  attencb^  and  votes  hke  an  experienced  member.^ 
This  son  was  at  that  time  about  ten  years  of  age!  But  a  governor's 
subscription  was  sufficient  to  g^ve  him  the  title^  and  the  sum  was  of 
little  importance  compared  to  the  object.  To  teach  a  child  the  love 
rf  charity^—to  initiate  him  early  into  the  pleasure  of  doing  ^;ood— • 
and  give  him  opportunities  of  feeling  the  luxury  of  a  kind  action, 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  self  demal — ^is  a  part  of  education  that 
a  good  and  sensible  parent  will  take  frequent  opportunities  of  in- 
culcating by  precept  and  by  practice.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  hf 
the  parent's  subscribing  sums  of  vrtiich  the  child  know^  not  the  va- 
lue— by  expending  fifty  guineas  here,  and  fifty  gumeas  there  for  the 
ostentatious  pleasure  of  making  a  child  of  tei^  years  of  age  a  gover- 
nor of  half  a  dozen  charities,  and  forcing  him  prematurely  into  the 
company  of  grave  and  elderly  people,  by  buying  the  right  of  intnir 
4in|;  him  among  diem!  This  was  manijEestiy  making  the  diaritabU 
institutions  in  question,  a  stepping  stone  to  lunily  popularityi  widi 
a  view  to  family  prosperity.  Keal  charity  is  never  ostoitatious;  its 
motive  is  single,^  to  do  mod:  it  is  best  rewarded  when  k  has  made 
a  sacrifice  of  it  own  feeungs  or  convenience,  to  effect  the  kind  relief  ' 
it  wishes  to  afford.  Benevolence  does  not  consist  in  carelessly  throw- 
ing away  a  small  portion  of  superfluous  health;  still  less  in  purchas- 
ing titles  and  honours  under  the  guise  of  charitable  donation. 

On  the  first  of  November  1815,  Dr.  Lettsom  died.  His  biogra- 
pher allows,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  charges  of  vanity  so  generally 
ascribed  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  doctor's  character;  and  also 
that  his  attentions  to  the  female  part  <^  h^  acquaintance,  were  die 
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resiift  of  an  endiuniitic  attachmait  to  the  feur  dn^  which  led  him 
hxto  $xk  unguaitlediiess  of  behaviour,  which  subjected  him  to  severe 
eenstire.  It  is  a  pitjr  Mrs.  Lettsmn  did  not  share  more  of  this  en* 
diusiastic  attachment^  which  iadeed  comporDed  very  ill  with  the 
character  of  a  grave  qtiaker,  the  fadier  of  a  large  femilv,  who  com"" 
\>lains  so  much  of  die  very  little  time  he  has  to  spare  for  die  cu^ 
nary  duties  of  life.     For  instance: 

Dr.  Lettsom  to  Dr.  Cuming,  October  16,  1782:  *  I  assnxe  thee, 
since  I  arrived  at  die  age  of  twenty ^-dir^e,  I  have  been  in  perpetual 
^xeftidfn  m  my  pnsfeesion.  At  that  early  period  of  life,  I  seldom 
prestr%ed  for  fewer  than  fifty,  and  often  twice  as  many,  befrrt 

In  lf8^  he  received  in  fees  direc  thousand  six  h\mdred  pounds 
aterting;  in  1T84,  th^e  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds;  in  1785, 
four  thousand  and  fifteen  pounds^  In  1786,  four  thousand  five  hunt 
dred  pounds.  From  thi^  time  to  1800,  he  received  axmually  from 
five  to  twelve  thousand  pounds.  No  wonder  his  very  sensible  cor- 
respondent. Dr.  Cuming,  in  ^  letter,  dated  February  8,  1783,  ob- 
serves— 

<  When  I  hear  of  you,  and  others  of  the  fvHmate$  of  the  pttif^ssion 
in  London,  visiting  your  fifty  or  a  hundred  patients  in  a  day,  I  am  thank- 
ful d)at  I  am  not  one  of  the  number.  Is  it  possible  that,  with  all  yoar 
learmng,  sagacity,  and  acnteness,  yon  can,  on  sach  a  superficial  view 
asid  inquiry,  be  tbAoroughly  instrctcted  in  all  the  circumstances  of  3renr 
patieBts'  ease  and  constitution?  have  you  never  ocoasion  tt>  lament  (to 
use  the  words  ^  our  liturgy),  that  you  ha-oe  left  undone  tk^t  things 
wMdk  f$u  xmght  f  Move  done^  or  that  y(m  havt  don$  ihoit  tMng4  i»hkk 
you  ^wght  not  to  have  done?* 

Dr.  Lettsom  to  Dr.  Cuming,  October  12,  1783;  ^  Sometimes,  for 
Ike  space  of  a  week,  I  cannot  command  twen^  minutes^  leisure  m 
my  efwn  house*' 

From  a  letter  of  Dr.  Cuming's,  dated  March  18, 1783,  it  shoidd 
seem  dial  Dr.  Lettsom  was  not  only  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  tiU 
two  or  three  in  the  morning  but  recommended  it  as  a  very  vtSxeA* 
Bigpcactice;  ^as  a  restorative  for  the  fatigues  of  the  past  day.' 

j3^.  Cimciing  very  propcriy  advises  him  to  relinquish  his  noctor- 
md  nicubradons  and  ooitvivialides,  and  to  go  to  bed  with  liis  wife 
and  £nnily  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Dr.  Lettsom  to  Dr.  Johnstone)  February  SS,  1800:  <  As  the  chief 
of  my  writing  is  managed  in  my  carriage,  allow  me,'  &c. 

Dr.  Lettsom  to  Dr.  Walker,  September  3, 175S:  *  As  I  live  in 
carriages,  Imving  seldom  less  than  three  pair  o^  horses  a  day,  and 
'tterierang  m^  meals,  excepting  once  a  weei,  when  I  dine  wkh  my 
wife:'«-«-a  ranty  of  intercourse,  which  elsewhere  he  defends,  as  very 
nroper,  to  |»event  a  laqp^oor  of  affection  between  the  lady  and  her 
husbancL  And  yet  this  man  of  incessant  occupation  could  find 
time  to  trifle  away  with  the  fair  sex,  and  lay  himself  open  to  the 
world's  reproach,  for  his  too  assiduous  attentions  to  other  woonni 
dian  his  wific.  All  wUch^  his  fiiaKl,  his  adndrer,  his  biograd^^ 
has  taken  caie  to  register,  for  die  iMnour  of  Dr.  Lettsom  and  the 
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amusement  of  the  public!    ^  God  protect  tis  fix»n  our  friends  (says 
the  Spanish  proverb);  we  are  always  on  guard  against  our  enemies!' 

That  Dr.  Lettsom  was  a  kind-hearted,  liberal-minded  man,  is 
obvious  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  sufficiently  appears 
fix>m  his  letters  now  published;  but  that  he  wa^  affected,  vam,  tri- 
fling, ostentatious,  and  ignorant,  is  equally  manifest.  * 

What  man,  of  real  benevolence,  would  pen  such  an  overstrained, 
Godwinian,  incredible  sentiment  as  the  foUowing? 

<  I  have  often  calculated  that,  if  all  the  money  in  tEe  English  Euro- 
pean domimons  were  equally  divided^^ach  person  would  possess  about 
forty-five  shillings.  All  I  possess  above  this  sum  is  so  much  more 
than  I  dsserve;  for  what  right  have  I  to  keep  more  than  mj  share? 
For  so  much,  therefore,  I  am  an  accountable  steward,  as  I  conceive  it 
to  be  superabundandy  given  to  me,  to  disperse,  and  t4  make  those  hap- 
pier who  have  not  got  forty-five  shillings  in  the  whole.* 
Or  would  boast  of  having  given  away  six  hundred  pounds  in  cha- 
rity in  a  few  months? 

The  reader  of  this  compilation  will  be  compelled  to  admit  the 
great  inferiority  of  Lettsom  to  his  correspondents— ^e  trifling  cha- 
racter of  his^letters— -the  vanity  and  e^tism  that  pervades  them—* 
and  the  silly  affectation  of  overstrained  sentiments  and  novd 
phrases  that  abounds  in  them.  What  man  of  good  taste,  in  speak- 
ing (egotistically,  as  usual),  would  complain  of  his  executorships 
and  troubksomeships  (Letters,  p.  22.),  and,  descanting  on  his  own 
fine  feelings,  would  dilate  on  ^  me  sensibilities  and  exfimiHUties  of 
doing  good?'  (Letters,  p.  23.)  What  physician  can  respect  the  me- 
dical judgment  of  a  man,  who,  ^  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  habit 
and  custom,'  as  his  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew  observes,  advises  to  keep 
a  patient  warm,  who  labours  under  an  inflammatory  fever,  in  the 
warm  season  of  a  tropical  climate?  Reljong  on  the  warm  badi, 
heated  bricks,  and  the  trifling  excitements  of  nauseating  diaphore- 
tics? See  Life,  pp.  33,  34.  Who  for  a  long  time  considerea  mer- 
cury as  a  specific  for  die  small  pox,  and  who  declares  his  opinion 
tiiat  no  case  of  decided  croup  was  ever  ciu^d  without  bleediin^ 
Doubtless  bleeding  is  a  very  useful  part  of  the  methodus  medenm; 
but  the  ymtjtr  of  this  article  has  had  fourteen  or  fifteen  cases  of 
croup,  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  in  his  Own  family,  all  of  which 
were  cured  by  emetics  alone,  repeated  when  the  symptoms  rectir- 
red.  Dr.  Lettsom's  treatise  on  tea  is  substantially  copied  from  Dr. 
Short's. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  talks  in  raptures  of  tiie  taste  displayed  at  Dr. 
Lettsom's  country-seat,  Grove  Hill.  It  was  a  pleasant  place,  in 
despite  of  the  gross  want  of  taste  displayed  in  it.  Does  Mt.  Pet^ 
tigrew  remember  that  it  was  divided  irom  a  kind  of  public  promeT 
nsule,  frequented  on  Sundays  by  the  common  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camberwell;  and  that  to  permit  tnem  the  si^t  of  the 
beauties  of  this  Elysium,  the  hedge  was  clipt  low,  that  the  company 
on  the  outside  might  have  a  view  of  the  beauties  within?  Does 
Mr.  Pettigrew  remember  the  square  poild,  with  side-walls  of  brick, 
and  a  rou^  kind  of  rock^  to  unitate  nature,  in  the  middle  (tf  this 
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brick  pond,  and  a  riVer-god,  or  some  such  animal,  seated  on  the 
rock,  and  pouring  out  water?  an  ornament,  of  which  the  fountsdn 
and  pond  in  the  Centre-square  of  Philadelphia  is  an  exact  imita- 
tion,  as  to  its  size,  and  as  to  the  rock,  and  differs  chiefly  in  this, 
that  in  the  Centre-square  the  pond  is  round,  and  has  no  brick  waOs 
within'side,  to  show  that,  if  the  rock  be  an  humble  imitation  of  na<» 
ture,  the  brick  walls  were  the  production  of  art.  Does  Mr.  Petti* 
grew  remember,  at  a  litde  distance  from  this  brick  pond,  a  kind  of 
open  temple,  covered,  or  seeming  to  be  covered,  with  thatch,  having 
a  gilt  ball  on  the  top  of  it?  We  nave  no  doubt  but  these  were  orna- 
ments  of  the  place  devised  by  the  strength  of  Dr.  Lettspm's  Qwn 
genius,  and  in  perfect  accord  widi  Dr*  I^tt3om^s  taste* 

Such  are  the  obvious  remarks  on  Dr,  Lettsom's  life  and  charac- 
ter, of  which  hiB  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew  ha«  taken  care  to  record 
the  proofs.  Of  his  writings  we  will  say  nothing:  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  botmm. 

The  correspondence  here  collected  does  credit,  if  not  to  Dr. 
I^ettsom,  at  least  to  his  friends.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  Ae  mascuKne  good  sense  of  Dr.  Cuming's  letters,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  puerilities  contained  in  the  epistles  pf  Pr, 
Lettsom. 

There  are  some  passages  and  anecdotes  in  the  correspondence 
which  would  amuse  our  readers;  such  as  those  relating  to  Faujas 
de  St.  Fond,  Dr.  Johnson,  king  George  II,  and  bishop  Warburton, 
The  following  extract  shows  the  liberality  and  good  sen^e  pf  Dr, 
Ciiming  in  a  very  favourable  light. 

<  Our  religious  and  political  principles  are  accidental,  and  mereljr 
the  effect  of  education.  Had  you  iukI  I  been  bom  of  Turkish  paf> 
rents,  and  educated  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  our  confession  of 
fiuth  Wfwld  have  been,  ^  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prppbet."  Can  it  be  supposed  that  heaven  puts  itself  at  the  head  of 
any  one  religious  party?  No!  reason  and  charity  compel  us  to  believe, 
that  the  virtuous  of  all  religions  are  equally  acceptable  to  the  Univer* 
sal  Fathen  for,  little  as  we  kqow  of  heaven,  I  hope  we  may,  without 
imj  blasphemy^  presume  that  the  Supreme  Beijig  is  at  least  as  r^a9on» 
able  as  the  best  of  his  creatures/ 

In  page  161  of  the  life,  we  find  diat  th^  Thermome^cal  Scale 
•of  temperance  and  intemperance,  usuiaUy  attributed,  and  we  believe 
properw,  to  Dr.  Rush,  is  claimed  for  Dr.  Lettsom. 

Dr.  Lettsom  appears  not  to  know  that  Dr.  Franklin's  Chapter  on 
Toleration  was  borrowed.  Bishop  Taylor,  in  his  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phecying,  first  ]>idbUshed  it  in  English.  It  is  an  Arabian  tale,  by 
Sadi,  of  which,  in  1680,  a  translation  in  Latin  was  published,  in  a 
work  entitled  Shebeth  Jehudah,  Tribus  Juds,  de  Hebrseo  in  Latir 
niun,  versa  a  Georgio  Gentio.  This  was  first  shown  by  judge  Cooy 
per,  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Priestley's  writings,  vol,  ii.  p.  376. 

In  page  204  ef  vol.  iii.  the  following  curious  relation  is  given  by 
bishop  Madison:  • 

*  In  a  town,  this  fall,  among  the  mountains  of  our  country,  near  to  thie 
filace  where  I  happened  to  be,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  ag:fe, 
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wtft  Ut,  on  lb€  akie  of  one  of  H%  feet^  by  a  vory  venoiiufUB  setpout) 
commonlj  called  a  copper-bead.  The  poison  <^  tbU  ammai  is  not  lest 
droaded  than  that  of  the  crotakis  horridus,  or  rattlesnake.  The  hof 
was  carried  home,  and  soon  discovered  symptoms  <^  great  uneasiness. 
A  swelling  commenced;  and  the  wound  was  slightly  scari6ed.  A  by* 
stander,  acquainted,  1  suppose,  with  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  re- 
commended the  following  application:  A  chicken  was  caught,  the  fea- 
thers plucked  from  around  the  abdomen,  and  that  part  closely  applied 
to  the  wound.  The  chicken  instantly  grew  sick,  and  died  as  quickly 
as  if.  its  head  had  been  cut  oiT.  A  second  was  applied  in  a  similar 
manner:  it  died  in  about  four  minutes.  A  third  also  experienced  the. 
same  fate,  in  nearly  eight  minutes.  A  fourth  was  applied:  it  discoyered 
some  uneasiness,  but  did  not  die.  The  process  was  then  discontinued. 
The  boy  was  relieved,  and  suffered  no  greater  inconvenience  from  the 
wound  than  he  would  have  done  from  the  puncture  of  a  needle  or  ]mi. 
He  was  perfectly  well  on  the  second  day.  Having  heard  of  what  had 
passed,  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  die  house  where  the  boy  was,  when 
his  father,  a  very  respectable  man,  a  magistrate,  and  noted  for  hit  atHet 
veracity,  together  with  two  other  persons,  upon  whose  information  1  en* 
tirely  relied,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  came  to  me.  Froia 
them  1  heard  the  particulars  related,  as  th^  were  present,  and  wit* 
nessed  the  effects  of  this  extraordinary  imbibition  of  the  poison.  There 
remains  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  foct,  as  I  have  stated  it.  I 
saw  the  boy  on  the  third  day. 

*  The  copper-head  resembles  the  mockason  somewhat;  but  is  larger. 
Some,  indeed,  consider  it  as  the  female  rattlesnake;  but  1  rather  sup* 
pose  it  to  be  a  disdnct  species.  This  snake  is  not  mentioned  bf 
Catesby.  Might  not  the  same  remedy  be  applied,  in  the  case  of  a  bite 
from  a  mad  dog?' 

The  third  volume  is  taken  up  with  medical  correspondence;  b|ut 
litde  information  is  to  be  found  in  it,  that  would  be  new  in  the  pfe- 
sent  day. 

The  second  volume  contains  several  letters  from  Dn  Rush,  ]pr. 
iMeade,  the  Rev.  Mn  Madison,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse.  The  lett^ 
written  by  the  latter  gentleman  contain  remarks  on  the  politics  of 
his  neiffhoourhood  and  of  the  day,  that  were  evidently  peni^ed 
under  me  sanction  of  private  confidence.  The  opinions  g^ven  (ir^ 
•uch  a^  were  manifesdy  calculated  to  do  that  gendeman  serious 
injury  with  the  prevailing  party;  nor  would  the  Tetters  have  b<}^ 
written,  if  the  writer  could  have  contemplated  the  use  that  I|aa 
been  made  of  them.  Dr.  Waterhouse  expresses  no  (q)inion  that  is 
not  common  to  many  wise  and  good  wttn  of  the  same  poUtical 
party  with  himself,  and  of  course  entertaining  the  same  political 
views  and  prejudices.  He  supposes  that  a  British  party  exists  in 
the  north-eastern  section  of  the  union,  and  in  hb  vicinity.  He  is 
pot  singular  in  his  opinion.  But  n^my  wise  and  good  inen  there 
are  ecpally  convinoed  that  m%  have  more  reason  to  dread  a  French 
f9jc\y  m  the  United  States  than  a  British.  Of  all  this  every  man 
must  and  wiU  judge,  according  to  th^  evidence  presented  to  hie 
ipeflectioiH  but  tinged,  of  course,  by  his  previous  political  opinions. 
We  blame  neither  paity-H¥e  adopt  neither  opiBi<»i«  But  what  right 
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htd  Mr.  Pettimw  to  publish  these  confidentbd  letten?  To  pot  m 
jeoptfdy  Dr.  Waterhouse's  official  sitiuitioo-^to  sow  enmity  be* 
tween  him  and  his  acquaintance?  between  him  and  those  on  whose 
interest  and  countenance  he  might  in  some  degree  depend?  Did  not 
Mr*  Pettigrew  know,  that,  next  to  religious,  political  rancour  and 
persecution  is  the  most  virulent?  The  letters  were  notoriously 
written  in  private  confidence:  what  right  had  this  book-maker-  to 
expose  them  to  the  puolic,  for  his  private  emolument. 

but  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  publication,  which  de- 
rives no  interest  from  the  character  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  whose  life  is 
written — still  less  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  has 
made  up  these  volumes;  for  if  they  have  interest,  no  part  of  it  is 
owing  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  remarks,  or  the  attractions  of  his 
8^1e---nor  in  the  professional  correspondence  of  the  third  volume 
do  we  see  any  thing  added  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
9ent  day*  We  have  noticed  it  from  the  local  interest  it  derives,  in 
ouiaequeQce  of  its  containing  the  letters  of  our  own  citizens,  and 
ta  eiqx^ess  our  strong  disapprobation  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
hock  has  been  made  up  by  its  compiler. 

Art.  lI^^^DUsertation  First:  exhibiting"  a  general  viexjfj  of  the  prO' 
gres$  ((f  Metaphysical^  Ethicalj  and  PoHtical  Philosophy^  since 
the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe.  By  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq. 
F.  flu  SS.  London  and  EUiinburgb,  &c.  Boston:  republished  hy 
Wells  and  Lilly.  1817.  p.  26a  8vo. 

MR.  STEWART  has  long  been  a  very  popular  writer  on  a  very 
unpopular  subject:  for  people  too  generaHy  love  not  meta- 
l^ysics,  but  they  love  the  easy,  elegant,  and  neat  style  of  writing  for  /^ 
which  this  author  is  celebrated.  He  has  done  much  to  disarm  pre- 
juciBce  of  her  weapons  of  hostility  against  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  His  work  now  before  us,  is  on  a  subject  every  way 
suited  to  his  taste  and  his  talents.  It  is  a  historical  view  of  the 
writers  on  the  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  and  a 
critique  on  their  productions.  ITie  most  interesting  part  of  the 
history  of  mental  philosophy  is  yet  to  come,  for  the  present  diAer- 
tation  extends  to  no  period  later  than  the  commencement  of  the 
ei^^teenth  century,  wnich  was  memorable  for  its  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  this  department  of  science.  The  Preface  to  this 
First  Dissertation  occupies  nearly  tfiirty  pages;  and  we  may  say  of 
it,  what  can  he  affirmed  of  few  introductory  addresses,  that  it  is  the 
best  part  of  the  book.  It  is  a  history  of  the  most  important  attempts 
which  have  been  made,  to  reduce  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
to  a  systematic  classification.     He  says, 

<  When  I  ventured  to  undertake  the  task  of  contributing  a  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  to  these  Supplemental  Volumes,  of  the  £ncyctofiadia 
Brttannica^  my  original  intention  was,  after  the  example  of  D'Alembert, 
ID  have  begun  with  a  general  survey  of  the  various  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  The  outline  of  such  a  survey,  sketclied  by  the 
ocnaprehettstve  genius  of  Bacoui  together  with  the  correctiooa  and  im- 
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pfo^emetAs  suggested  bf  his  illttstrioiis  disciple,  would,  t  thought^ 
have  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to  adapt  their  intellectual  map  to 
the  present  adv^ced  sute  of  the  sciences;  while  the  unrivalled  author 
lity  which  their  united  work  has  long  maintained  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  Would,  I  flattered  myself  have  softened  those  criticisms  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  incUn^d  by  any  similar  attempt  of  a  more 
mc^em  hand.  On  a  closet*  examination,  however,^of  their  labours,  I 
'  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  this  design.  Doubts 
immediately  occurred  to  me  with  respect  to  tlie  justness  of  theif 
logical  tiews,  and  soon  terminated  In  a  conviction,  that  these  views  are 
i*adically  and  essentially  erroneous.  Instead^  therefore,  of  endeavour** 
ing  to  give  additional  cuiTcncy  to  speculations  which  I  conceived  to  be 
fundamentatty'tnraiaund,  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  op^ 
portumty  to  point  out  their  most  important  defects; — defects  which,  f 
am  nevertheless  very  ready  to  acknowledge^  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
remark  thttn  to  supply*  The  critical  strictures  which,  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  I  shall  hate  occasion  to  offer  on  my  predecessors,  will, 
at  the  same  time,  account  tor  my  forbearing  to  substitute  a  new  mass 
of  my  own,  instead  o*f  that  to  which  the  naifies  of  Bacon  and  D'Alem* 
bert  have  lent  so  great  and  so  well-^nerited  a  celebrity;  and  may  pev^ 
haps  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  the  period  be  yet  arrived  for  hasardinjg 
again,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  a  repetition  of  their 
bold  experiment.  For  the  length  to  which  these  strictures  a;*e  likely 
to  extend,  the  only  apology  I  have  to  offer  is  the  peculiar  importance 
of  the  questions  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  high  authority  of  the 
writers  whose  opinions  1  presume  to  controvert.* 

We  must  either  give  Mr.  Stewart  credit  for  more  diffidence  than 
becomes  his  station,  qr  else  must  suppose^  that  he  knows  him-* 
self  to  be  destitute  of  inventive  powers.  What  does  he  venture^ 
in  contributing  a  preliminary  dissertation  to  an  Encyclopaedia? 
Why  should  he  refuse  to  contribute  his  exertions  towards  a  forma- 
tion of  a  correct  chart  of  human  knowledge?  Would  he  not  only 
femarky  but  supply  defects,  where  there  are  defects  enough  already?  ' 
Or  does  this  elegant  scholar  intend,  that  he  thinks  himself  incapa- 
ble of  applying  the  places  of  those  defects  which  he  exposes,  with 
some^ng  substantial?  If  our  author  deserves  the  celebrity  which 
he  enjoys,  for  any  thing  else  than  having  entered  into  Dn  Reid^s 
old  house,  and  having  newly  painted  uie  outside,  that  he  may 
make  a  show  of  another's  property,  he  ought  not  to  have  shrunk 
^m  the  labour  of  contributmg  something  to  the  systematic  ar« 
rangement  of  the  departments  of  knowledge*  Stewart's  writings 
desen^e  much  praise,  because  he  sets  off*,  like  an  expert  youdi  be^ 
hind  the  counter,  the  goods  which  the  father  of  mental  philosophy 
collected  in  store  for  him.  Something  of  invention,  or  new  obser- 
va.tion,  we  have  always  ^lesired  to  find  in  our  author;  and  have  de- 
sired in  vain:  but,  strange  to  tell!  Stewart  is  found  in  some  of  cmr 
colleges,  and  Reicj,  his  teacl^r,  only  in  the  libraries  of  a  few  learn* 
ed  men.  It  is  easier  to  m^e  a  mighty  noise  about  what  Baccm  has 
done,  than  to  do  something  worth  narrating  one's  self. 

A  correct  classification  of  the  sciences,  professor  Stewart  deems 
a  desideratum,  and  fidesperandufn.  The  principal  divisions  of  know- 
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ledg&,  of  which  he  gives  us  an  account,  are  those  of  Bacon,  £)'A1- 
embert,  and  Locke.  That  they  are  all  defective  he  has  clearly 
e▼inoi^d•  Bacon  he  justly  represents  as  the  first  who  attempted 
any  thing  of  importance  on  this  subject;  and  his  classification  has 
been  the  chart  upon  which  all  subsequent  system-makers  have 
wrought  their  experiments.  D'Alembert  followed  the  scheme  of 
Jord  Verulam,  and  *  his  veneration  for  Bacon  seems,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  have  prevented  him  from  giving  due  scope  to  his  own  pow- 
erful and  fertile  genius,  and  has  engaged  him  in  the  fruitless  task 
of  attempting,  by  means  of  arbitrary  difinitions,  to  draw  a  veil  over 
incurable  defects  and  blemishes,  p.  10. 

It  woukl  have  increased  the  interest  which  literary  men  will 
feel  in  the  Dissertation,  had  Mr.  Stewait  given  us  D'Alembert's 

*  Ency  elope  dial  Tree,'  and  Bacon's  chart,  of  which  he  frequently 
speaks*  lliat  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  classification  of  the  latter,  we  shall  extract  from  his  *  Advance- 
ment of  Learning'  his  general  divisions  of  knowledge,  and,  so  far 
as  is  compatible  with  our  prescribed  limits,  his  subordinate  ramifi- 
cations of  the  generic  sciences. 

What,  then,  accomplished  the  immortal  reviver  of  science  in 
Europe^ — ^The  human  mind,  he  says,  has  three  faculties^  which  are 
trallea  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Reason.     *That  is  the  truest 

*  partition  of  human  learning,  which  hath  reference  to  the  three 
^facuhtes  of  man's  soul,  which  is  the  seat  of  learning.     History  is 

*  referred  to  memory^  poesy  to  the  imagination^  philosophy  to  rea- 

*  son.  By  poesy ^  m  this  place,  we  understand  nothing  else,  but 
^feigned  history ^  or  fables.     As  for  verse ^  that  is  only  a  stile  of 

*  expression.  And  that  this  distribution  is  truly  made,  he  shall  easily 
'  conceive  that  hath  recourse  to  the  originals  of  intellectuals.     In- 

*  dividuals  only  strike  the  sense,  which  is  the  port  or  entrance  of 

*  the  understanding,     llie  images  or  impressions  of  those  indivi- 

*  duals  accepted  from  the  sense^^  are  fixed  in  the  memory y  and  at 

*  first  enter  into  it  entire,  in  the  sametnanner  diey  were  met:  af- 

*  terwards  the  understanding  ruminates  upon  them  and  refines  them; 

*  which  then  it  doth  either  merely  review ^  or  in  a  wanton  delight, 

*  counterfeit  and  resembles  or  by  compounding  and  dividing,  digest 

*  and  endue  them.  So  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  from  these  three  foun- 

*  tains  of  memory ^of  imagination^and  of  reasonyihere  are  these  three 

*  emanations,  oi  poesy  ^oihistory^  and  of  philosophy  ^  and  that  there  can 

*  be  no  other  nor  no  more:  for  history  and  experience^  we  take  for 
'  one  and  the  same,  as  we  do  philosophy  and  science.^*  His  three 
generic  sciences,  it  appears  therefore,  are  history,  poesy,  and  philo- 
sophy; and  from,  these  all  the  specific  sciences  are  to  be  deduced, 
if  they  can  be;  or  else  the  commencement  of  the  classification  is 
defective.  Let  us  now  place  before  our  readers  '  the  emanation  of 
sciences y  from  the  inteUectual  faculties  of  memory ^  imagination, 
9nd  retsson. 

"^  Adv.  of  Lean,  b*  9.  c.  1  Oxford  Editioii,  1640i 
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*•  Orations,  cpisles,  and  apophthegmes,'  lord  Bacon  informs  us 
are  *  appendices  to  history.*  In  like  manner,  he  Appends  *  mathema- 
tics,* divided  into  ^  arithmetic  and  geometry,'  to  ^  natural  philpaophy;' 
the  doctrine  of  ^  angels  and  spirits,'  to  ^'natufal  theology;  and  ^  prob- 
lems and  ^placits,'  or  propositions | to  ^physics;'  because  he  could 
not  mathematically  arrange  them  in  any  place.  From  logic  he 
derives  Elocution^  and  from  Elocution  the  sciences  of  '  Grammar, 
Methods;  and  Rhetoric'  We  have  not  time  to  pursue  him  through 
all  his  ramifications  of  logic,  ethics,  and  the  Civil  history  of  man; 
nor  is  it  needful;  for  we  have  followed  him  to  his  disclosure  of  all 
the  sciences. — Our  readers  have  now  before  them,  the  famed  classi- 
«•  fication  of  all  human  knowledge  by  Bacon;  whK;h  Mr.  Stewart 
savs,  has  not  been  much  improved  by  all  die  Mx>urs  of'  Locke, 
D'Lembert,  Diderot,  the  Germans,  and  the  great  li^ts  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Of  ever  obtaining  such  a  philosopnicd  parti* 
tion  as  he  deems  desirable,  the  professor  seems  to  despair.  So 
did  not  Bacon«  He  says,  ^  touching  impossibility :^  I  determine  thus; 

*  all  those  things  are  to  be  held  possible  and  performable,  which 

*  may  be  accomplished  by  some  person,  though  not  by  every  one; 

*  ana  which  may  be  done  by  the  united  labours  of  many,  though 
^  not  by  any  one  apart;  and  which  may  be  effected  in  a  succession 
*'  of  affes,  though  not  in  the  same  age;  and  in  brief,  which  may  be 

*  finished  by  the  public  care  and  charge,  though  not  Inr  the  ability 

*  and  industry  of  particular  persons.'  Adv.  of  Learn.  B.  11.  Proenu 
Bac(m  requests,  moreover,  m  his  Preface,  p.  19.  that  men  ^  would 

*  cheer  up  themselves,  and  conceive  well  of  the  enterprise;  and  not 
^  figure  unto  themselves  a  conceit  and  fancy,  that  this  Our  Instau^ 

*  ration  is  a  matter  infinite^  and  beyond  the  power  and  compass  of 

*  Mortality;  seeing  it  is  in  truth  the  right  and  legitimate  end  and 

*  period  of  Infinite  Error, ^  *  It  seems  to  me,'  he  says,  *  that  men 
*'  neither  imderstand  the  Estate  they  possess,  nor  their  abilities  to 

*  purchase;  but  of  the  one  to  presume  more,  of  the  other  less,  than 
^  indeed  they  should.  So  it  comes  to  pass,  that  over-prizing  the 
*Arts  received,  they  make  no  further  inquiry;  or  undervaluing 

*  themselves,  more  than  in  equity  they  ought,  they  expend  their 
^  abilities  upon  matters  of  slight  consequence,  never  once  making 

*  experiment  of  those  things  which  conduce  to  the  sum  of  die  bu- 

*  siness.  Wherefore,  Sciences  also  have^  as  it  were  their  Fatal  Co- 
'  lumns;  being  men  are  not  excited,  either  out  of  desire  or  hope,  to 

*  penetrate  furdier.'    *  Persons  who  have  entertained  a  design  to 

*  make  trial  themselves,  and  to  give  some  advancement  to  sciences^ 

*  and  to  propagate  their  bounds^  even  these  authors  durst  not 
'  make  an  open  departure  from  the  common  received  opinions;  nor 

*  visit  the  Head-springs  of  nature,  but  take  themselves  to  have  done 
*^  a  great  matter,  and  to  have  gained  nfuch  upon  the  age,  if  they 
^  may  but  interlace^  or  annex  any  thing  of  their  own;  providendy 
'considering  with  themselves,  that  by  these  middle  courses,  they 

may  both  conserve  the  modesty  of  assenting;  and  the  liberty  w 


'  adoing.' 
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Stewart's  DisseVtation,  which  is  introductory  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  deserves  the  greater  part  of  the 
encomiums  passed  upon  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  September 
1816.  ^  This  discourse  is  the  most  splendid  of  Mn  Stewart's 
works;' says  that  critical  journal^  ^  and  places  the  author  at  the  head 
of  the  elegant  writers  on  philosophy  in  our  languafi;e,'  p.  192. 
Splendid  as  it  is,  we  cannot  ascertain  wherein  it  excek  his  other 
works,  unless  it  fie  in  this,  that  it  is  his  last;  which  with  some 
writers,  as  with  some  hearers  of  sermons,  is  a  sufficient  reascm  for 
pronouncing  it  the  best.  In  his  sketch  of  classifications,  Stewart 
proceeds  not  beyond  the  essays  of  three  literary  luminaries;  and 
IS  defective  in  not  giving  a  candid  narrative  of  several  reputable 
enterprizes  of  this  nature  which  might  have  been  found  in  the 
annals/of  literature. 

He  represents  Locke  as  attempting  to  distribute  into  classes,  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge,  while  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  is  of  a 
different  opini(m«  Stewart  seems,  in  his  opinion,  to  suppose  that  the 
^  plans  of  Bacon  and  Locke  are  for  different  distributions  of  the  same 
subject.  But  they  pldnly  relate  to  different  matters.  That  of 
Bacon  respected  aU  the  objects  of  those.faculties  of  the  human  mind 
called  intellectual,  which  in  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  senses  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  will  on 
the  other.  The  object  of  Locke  was  mc^-e  limited.  His  distribu- 
tion is  only  ^  of  what  falls  under  the  compass  of  the  understanding;' 
meaning,  by  that  term,  what  Bacon  denotes  by  *  Reason.'  Mr. 
Locke,  therefore,  proposed  only  a  subdivision  of  one  of  Bacon's 
classes,  that  namely  of  ^  Philoso{>hy:'  and  Dr.  Smith  uses  the  same 
language  when  speaking  of  a  similar  distribution  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  pUdn,  indeed,  that  an  arrangement  which  includes 
history  and  the  fine  arts,  cannot  be  intended  to  apply  to  the  same 
subject  with  one  which  excludes  them.  That  of  Ba<;on,  therefore, 
is  a  distribution  of  all  the  objects  of  mind;— that  of  Locke,  only 
of  what  are  stricdy  called  sciences."  In  reply  to  this  ingeni- 
ous reviewer,  and  in  defence  of  Stewart  whom  ne  modesdy  assails 
on  this  point,  we  auote  Locke  himself,  who  must  have  known  what 
was  his  own  design.  ^A  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about 
nothing,  but  either  the  contemplation  of  tilings  themselves,  for  the 
discovery  of  trutii;  or  about  uie  things  in  ms  own  power,  which 
are  his  own  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his  ovnx  ends;  or  the 
signs  the  mind  makes  use  of,  both  in  the  one  and  tiie  other,  and 
the  ri^t  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  ijiformation.  All  which 
three,  viz.  things  as  they  are  in  themselyes  knowaUe;  actions  as 
they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happiness;  and  the  right  use  of 
9igns  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  coth  differen^  they  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world, 
wholly  seperate  and  distinct  one  from  another.'*  He  means  then 
to  classify  every  thing  about  which  man  can  em|doy  his  thoughts^ 
or  what  ne  elsewhere  calls  the  whole  of  human  knowledge.    The 

*  Essay  on  tbe  Undentandiof .  B.  if.  ch«  SI.  sec  6. 
TOL*  X.  J4 
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understanding'  Locke  used  somethnes  to  denote  one  faculty j  hut 
more  frequently  all  the  faculties  by  which  we  have  knoweldc^ 
whether  it  be  of  history,  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  philosophy*  His- 
tory and  th^  fine  arts  were  so  far  from  being  excluded  .by  him 
that  he  would  have  included  the  last  under  me  general  head  of 
actionSy  or  things  done,  and  the  first  under  the  head  of  signs;  for 
•  history  consists  in  the  signs  of  things  performed.  At  any  rate, 
we  can  think  of  history  and  the  fine  arts,  and  they  might,  therefore, 
with  every  other  science  and  object  of  contemplation  be  arranged 
among  his  things  inowabie.  This,  by  the  way,  exhibits  something 
of  the  imperfection  of  Locke's  *  Division  of  the  Sciences,'  while 
it  proves  a^nst  the  critic  of  Scotland,  that  Bacon  and  Locke 
DID  attempt  ^  different  distributions  of  the  same  subject.* 

We  were  gratified  with  the  confession  of  this  same  critic,  con- 
tained in  the  same  review  of  Stewart's  Introduction,  p.  196.  that 
*  the  very  defective  nomenclature,  and  imperfect  subdivision  of  the 
moral  and  political  sciences  is  attended  with  practical  inconveni- 
ences.' The  same  inconveniences  in  a  great  measure  have  been 
experienced,  in  relation  to  the  sciences  in  general.  We  agree,  too. 
'  that  the  very  general  divisions' — are  *  much  less  useful  subjects  oi 
consideration  than  the  subdivisions.  The  number  and  exactness  of 
these  last,  in  the  physical  sciences,  must  be  regarded  both  as  an  in- 
dication and  as  a  cause  of  their  great  advances  in  modem  times.' 
Ed.  Review,  p.  195.  But  how  could  there  be  any  subdivisions, 
without  some  previous  divisions?  And  why  might  not  universal 
science  gain  as  much  from  an  accurate  nomenclature  and  classifica- 
tion of  its  constituent  parts,  as  any  one  particular  branch  of  that 
universal  science?  Why  would  you,  having  written  very  well  on  t!^ 
subject^  proceed  to  contradict  yourself,  in  a  subsequent  page  (229), 
by  assuring  us,  that  *  Descartes  made  an  attempt  to  pve  a  new 
system  of  all  the  sciences;  an  attempt  excusable  (mly  when  lectures 
were  the  only  means  of  instruction,  and  when  one  professor  might 
have  been  obliged  to  conduct  his  pupil  through  the  whole  circle  of 
education?'  Why  should  you  affirm  it  to  be  '  impracticable'  to 
frame  a  sytematic  arrangement  of  the  sciences?  It  is  well,  then^ 
for  one  professor  to  have  before  him  a  plan  of  the  whole  instruction 
which  he  is  to  communicate^  if  he  must  teach  all  the  sciences:  but 
if  those  sciences  are  to  be  pardtioned  among  different  professors, 
the  division  should  not  be  made,  nor  the  parts  allotted,  from  any 
comprehensive  and  systematic  vieW  of  the  whole!  How,  then^ 
shoidd  the  distribution  be  made  to  the  professors?  Shall  each  take 
what  part  He  pleases;  two  occupy  one  department;  and  all  leave 
some  portions  wholly  neglected?  What  renders  it  impracticable  to 
reduce  to  system  and  natural  order  all  the  parts  of  numan  know- 
ledge? B^'  a  system  of  universal  science,,  no  one  intends  all  which 
man  may  in  future  ages  know,  or  which  the  Supreme  Being  now 
comprehends;  but  simply  all  the  knowledge  which  the  children  of 
men  now  have^  which  may  be  written  down,  and  arranged  in  some 
order,  so  as  to  be  presented  to  <mr  companiottt  and  posterity. 
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To  reduce  what  man  now  know9  to  a  natural  system  is  not  im* 
practicable.  This  Bacon  has  proved  by  his  partial  success:  this 
Woodward  has  proved;  and  if  we  have  not  improved  upon  Wood- 
ward's.system,  which  Is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  ex- 
amined our  pages,  we  nevertheless  quote  as  our  maxim, 
<  Possunt,  quia  posse  videntur.' 

Should  our  plan  be  acted  upon,  in  the  erection  of  professorships 
in  our  colleges,  and  the  different  parts  of  human  learning  be  divid- 
ed according  to  the  number  ot  teachers  employed,  toe  general 
complaint  of  interference  and  disorder  in  the  work  of  instruction 
would  cease;  and  each  person,  as  in  the  suitable  distribution  of 
mechanical  employments,  would  improve  his  own  art,  and  become 
more  thoroughly  master  of  his  own  department  of  science. 

It  would  assist  even  our  fraternity,  called  the  reviewers^  for  when 
we  have  a  list  of  new  publications  to  give,  we  frame  a  system  of 
science  for  the  occasion;  but  it  is  an  amhabetical  one;  and  so  we 
have  for  No.  LIII,  of  die  Edinburgh  Review,  *  Agriculture,  An- 
tiquity, Biography,  Botany,  Classics,  Chyinistry,  Drama,  Fine 
Arts,  JEducation,  History,  Geography,*  Horticulture,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,!  Anatomy,}  Miscellaneous,  Natural  History,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Novels,  Romances,!  Poetry,  Politics,  Political  Econo* 
my,  Phdologv,  Topography,  Theology,  Veterinary  Art,  Voyages, 
and  Travels.'! 

To  those  readeA  who  are  gqyemed  by  authority,  rather  than  by 
their  own  judgment,  we  woidd  adduce  the  opinion  of  our  author^ 
who,  having  stated  some  of  the  defects  of  Bacon's  system,  asks, 
^  Are  we,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the  magnificent  design,  con- 
ceived by  Baccm,  of  enumerating,  defining,  and  classifying  the 
moltifiu-ious  objects  of  human  knowledge  (a  dbsiffn,  on  the  success- 
fill  accomi^hment  of  which  he  himseff  believed  that  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences  essentially  depended)?  Are  we  to  conclude, 
that  this  design  was  nothing  more  than  die  abortive  offspring  of  a 
warm  imagination,  unsusceptible  of  any  useful  application  to  en- 
li^ten  the  mind,  or  to  accelerate  its  progress?  My  own  idea  is 
"Widely  different.  The  design  was,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the 
subUme  genius  by  which  it  was  formed.  Nor  does  it  follow,  be- 
cause the  execution  was  imperfect,  th^u  the  attempt  has  been  attend- 
en  with  no  advantage.'  Dissert,  p.  19. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  asserts,  and  in  this  we  a^ee  with 
him,  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  in  fact  attempted  a  classification,  even 
after  modesdy  saying  that  he  was  unequsd  to  the  work.  He  did  it, 
because  he  could  not  fix  upon  the  number  and  the  order  of  his  dis-  * 
sertatJcttis  and  chapteim,  without  doing  it.  ^  The  plan  of  Mr.  Stewart 
(which  he  does  not  offer  indeed  as  any  genend  classification^,  is  to 
cksB  together  all  the  sciences  which  regard  mind,  and  to  (arm  sl 


*  Here  tlie  editor  coamitted  an  alphabetical  anachronisiii,  in  his  Feiy  natural 
bA  Bomitinc  pocrtitiDB! 
t  Here  lie  wiseljprefim  die  order  of  natoral  affinity  to  that  of  the  alphabet 
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distmct  class  of  those  which  relate  to  matter.  This,  however,  evi« 
dently  blends  physical  with  moral  inquiries.'  If  he  did  not  offer 
this  as  a  general  classification,  he  nevertheless  acted  upon  it,  as  if 
he  thought  it  an  arrangement  of  all  the  objects  of  knowledge. 
*  There  are  at  least  three  principles'  (says  the  same  review,  p.  194), 
^  on  ^ which  such  an  arrangement  mav  be  attempted;  by  attending 
chiefly— either,  1.  to  xht  faculty  to  wnich  each  object  of  the  human 
mind  most  eminently  relates,  which  is  that  chosen  by  Bacon,  but 
not  confined  by  him  to  science;  or,  2.  to  the  manner  in  which  hu* 
man  reason  considers  each  of  its  objects,  which  is  ^at  chosen  by 
Mr.  Locke,  but  limited  to  science;  or,  3.  to  the  connexion  subsisting 
between  the  things  known  themsehesj  which  is  that  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  this  (Stewart's)  discourse,  and,  like  that  of  Mr.  Locke, 
confined  to  science.'  Ed.  Keview,  p.  194,  for  Sept.  1816.  A  better 
method  than  either  of  these,  is  one,  in  which  respect  is  had  some- 
times to  the  /acuities  of  the  mind,  sometimes  to  our  manner  of  un- 
derstanding them,  and  sometimes  to  the  objects  of  knowledge;  nor 
can  any  good  classification  be  made  without  a  due  regard  to  each 
method  pointed  out  in  the  review. 

The  preface  to  the  Dissertation  might  have  been  entitled,  *  A 
history  of  different  classifications  of  science."  The  subsequent 
parts  of  the  book  are  employed  in  giving  the  author's  philosophic 
ciil  strictures  upon  Luther,  Calvin,  Bacon,  Machia^vel,  Malebranche, 
Descartes,  Locke,  D' Alembert,  and  a  few  other  distinguished  wri- 
ters:—<md  is  rather  a  volume  of  criticism^  than  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  science. 

We  shall  eiq>ect  the  subsequent  dissertations,  which  are  promis- 
ed, with  pleasure;  we  shall  expect  to  find  in  them  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  wish 
our  reauders  to  know,  that  Stewart  has  very  litde  originality,  has 
made  very  few  new  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind;  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Reid,  his  predecessor,  tor  a  system  which 
is  generally  sound;  is  more  splendid,  but  less  argumentative,  than 
his  preceptor;  and  venr  justiy  reverences  the  talents  of  his  meta- 
phvsical  father  so  mucn  as  to  think  it  a  distinguished  honour  to  be 
able  to  improve  upon  him,  cy  to  detect  him  in  an  error.  Reid  stib- 
dued  the  mugged  country,  banished  most  of  the  tares,  sowed  good 
seed,  and  Stewart  has  entered  into  another  man's  labours,  to  enjoy 
an  abundant  harvest.  It  is  not  the  lot,  however,  of  every  great 
man  to  be  a  Newton  in  physics,  or  a  Reid  in  metaphjrsics.  Stew- 
art ought  to  be  read,  and  will  be  read,  by  every  genuine  son  of 
science. 

Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet:  By  Roberts 
Vaux.  Philadelphia:  published  by  James  P.  Parke.  181  r.  p.  136, 
12mo. 

"OEW  schoolmasters  have  ever  been  honoured  by  the  publication 

-■^  of  a  biographical  volume  for  the  preservation  of  their  memory. 

Yet  schoolmasters  are  some  of  the  most  useful  of  mankind;  and 
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were  they  estimated  according  to  their  real  importance,  would  cer- 
tainly occupy  a  place  ii^  society  more  exalted  than  they  now  do. 

Anthony  Benezet  was  a  schoolmaster,  respected,  beloved,  and 
useful,  for  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century.  This  is  more  to  his 
reputation  than  his  havmg  descended  from  a  French  family  of  Hu« 

gienots,  which  of  itself  is  a  high  recommendation  to  all  pfotestants. 
ut  he  was  more  than  a  teacher  of  children:  he  was  a  respectable 
author,  and  a  correspondent  with  crowned  heads.  Some  might  call 
his  conduct  in  writing  to  distinguished  foreigners,  ^  to  Charlotte, 
queen  of  Great  Britain,'  and  Frederic  of  Prussia,  presumption; 
but  he  was  an  independent,  and  as  he  himself  said,  little  ugly  man, 
that  deemed  every  human  being  nothing  more,  and  nothing  less, 
than  his  brother  or  sister;  therefore,  he  wrote  with  freedom,  when 
he  thought  it  might  subserve  the  interests  of  humanity;  compelled 
attention,  and  uniformly  secured  respect.  Besides  a  few  school-books, 
Ae  subjects  which  employed  his  pen  were,  *  JLn  account  of  that  part 
of  Africa  inhabited  by  the  Negroes;^^^^  A  Caution  and  Warning  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies^  on  the  Calamitous  State  of  the  JSn- 
slaved  Negroes:'* — ^  An  Historical  Account  of  Guinea^  &c.  with  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Slave  Trade;'—*  Thoughts 
on  the  Nature  of  War;'* — ^^  Serious  Reflections  on  the  Times;'*^^^  A 
Short  Account  of  the  If  eligious  Society  of  Friends;'*^ — and  *  The  Plain* 
ness  and  Innocent  Simplicity  of  the  Christian  Religion.^ 

One  of  his  correspondents.  Governor  Livingston,  of  New- Jersey^ 
wrote  him  that  *  the  piece  on  slave  keeping  is  excellent,  but  the  ar- 
guments against  the  lawfulness  of  war  have  been  answered  a  thou- 
sand times.'  p.  42.  The  father  of  Benezet  was  something  more 
of  a  fighting  man  than  his  son,  for  when  Anthony  was  an  infant, 
persecution  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  made  the  former  judge 
It  necessary  to  withdraw  from  his  native  country^ 

<  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  secured  the  services  of  a  young 
man,  upon  whose  attachment  he  could  rely,  to  accompany  him  beyond 
OD^  of  the  military  outposts,  which  then  skirted  the  frontier  of  France. 
Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  their  progress^  until  they  approached  the 
centinel;  when  their  adventurous  friend  presenting  himself  before  him, 
displaying  in  one  hand  an  instrument  of  death,  and  tendering  with  the 
other  a  purse  of  money,  said  <*  take  your  choice^  this  is  a  worthy  family^ 
Jlying  from  fiersecutUm^  and  they  shall  pass:"  the  guard  accepted  the 
goldj  and  their  escape  was  safely  accomplished.' 

Mr.  Vaux  remarks  upon  this  transaction,  that  ^  so  great  an  exi- 
gency probably  reconciled  to  the  mind  of  this  suffering  individual, 
the  method  he  adopted  to  effect  it,  though  it  offered  the  bold  alter- 
native, which  waa  to  sacrifice  either  the  lite  or  the  fidelity  of  the 
servant  of  the  crown.'  p.  3.  Now  our  opinion  is,  that  no  man  is 
bound  to  be  faithful  to  a  monarch  in  his  work  of  persecution,  but 
should  renovmce  his  allegiance;  and  the  soldier  took  the  money  for 

Srmitting  that  which  he  ought  to  have  permitted  without  price. 
ad  not  me  soldier  permitted  them  to  pass,  even  without  any  pe- 
cumary  consideration,  he  would  have  joined  the  king  in  imlawfiuly 
aiming  a  blow  at  a  guiltless  life,  and  the  Huguenot  would  have  been 
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justifiable  in  defending  his  own  life  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the 
assailant. 

The  public  however,  should  not  forget  that  Mr.  Vaux  is  a  very 
respectable  and  conscientious  quaker:  and  we  hope  he  may  never 
have  his  life  invaded,  lest  he  should  put  off,-  to  his  subsequent  re- 
gret, his  dun  coloured  coat,  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Anthony  Benezet  was  readiness 
and  perseverance  in  benevolent  exertions.  This  was  displayed  iii 
his  taking  off  his  coat  in  the  street  and  giving  it  to  an  almost  naked 
mendicant,  so  that  he  went  home  *  in  his  shirt  sleeves  for  another 
garment;'  p.  128;  but  much  more  unequivocallv  in  his  gratuitously 
teaching  people  of  colour;  in  his  donations  to  the  needy;  in  the  do- 
totion  ot  much  time  to  benevolent  institutions;  and  particularly^ 
m  being  a  father  to  the  neutrals.  Of  these  people  we  shall  extract 
a  long  account,  because  it  is  interesting,  ana  wul  present  both  Be- 
nezet  and  his  biographer  in  a  very  just  and  favourable  point  of  light. 
'  <  In  the  midst  of  these'  various  and  important  avocations,  a  call  wat 
made  upon  his  active  benevolence  from  a  quarter,  and  of  a  nature  the 
most  novel  and  unexpected.  But  ever  prepared  to  dispense  good,  he 
obeyed  the  summons  with  promptitude  and  cheerfulness.  It  was  a  du- 
ty no  less  formidable  than  that  of  extending  protection  and  care  to  a 
Considerable  part  of  a  colony  of  people,  who$^  condition  was  deplora- 
bly wretched,  and  wholly  friendless.  Previously  to  giving  an  account 
of  his  unremitted  attentions  to  these  unhappy  exiles,  it  may  be  proper 
to  furnish  a  brief  notice  of  their  history  and  character,  and  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  measures  which  terminated  in  their  ba- 
■ishment.  These  helpless  strangers  were  a  portion  of  the  descendants 
of  those  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1 7 1 3,  by  which  the  province  was  ceded  to  England,  were  pei> 
nttted  to  hold  their  lands,  on  condition  of  making  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance to  their  new  sovereign,  which  acknowledgment  of  fidelity  was 
given  under  an  express  stipulation  that  they  and  their  posteri^  should 
not  be  required  to  bear  armsi  either  against  their  Indian  neighbours  or 
transatlantie  countrymen.  This  contract  was  at  several  subsequent  pe« 
nods  revived^  and  renewed  to  their  children;  and  such  was  the  notorie- 
ty c^  the  compact,  that  for  half  a  century  they  bore  the  name,  and  with 
some  few  exceptions  maintained  the  character  of  neutrals.  They  were 
a  pec^le  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  mildness  of  disposition;  were 
frugal  and  industrious;  strongly  atuched  to  the  French  monarch,  and 
unalterably  devoted  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

^  During  the  war  of  1755,  some  of  the  young  neutrals  were  detected 
in  conveying  intelligence  to  the  Indian  and  French  forces,  then  acting 
against  the  province.  This  defection  greatly  incensed  the  British  com- 
mander, and  produced  a  determination  to  punish  the  whole  fraternity  by 
the  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  th^  banishment  of  their  persons 
to  different  places  along  the  sea  coast,  from  Massachusetts  bay  to  South 
Carolina.  When  the  period  had  arrived  for  carrying  this  cruel  purpose 
Into  execution,  an  order  was  issued  requiring  the  neutrals  to  assemble 
at  the  different  ports,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  then  having  com- 
municated to  them  some  important,  and  valuable  information.  "Hie  un- 
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mspectiiig  AcaAasSy  uttertf  igmrant  of  tbe  destiny  tliat  awahed  dieni) 
irere  obedient  to  the  requisition,  and  when  collected  at  the  time  and 
places  appointed,  they  were  informed  that  their  lands  were  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  that  they  themsehres  were  prisoners,  and  were  to  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  province.  Vessels  being  in  readiness  to  con« 
rej  them  away,  they  were  ordered  on  board.  A  scene  of  distress  and 
confusion  ensued;  the  military  who  had  been  ptirp:>sely  kept  concealed 
ttQtil  now,  made  their  appearance,  and  the  embarkation  was  soon  effected 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  the  exception  of  between  two  and  three 
bnndred,  who  escaped  and  sou^pht  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  forests. 
Toward  those  who  fled,  all  possible  measures  were  adopted  to  coerce 
diem  back  to  captivity,  the  country  was  laid  waste,  to  prevent  their  sub- 
sistence, and  many  of  them  were  shot^  and  otherwise  perished.  This 
community  at  the  time  of  this  <tisastrous  event,  amounted  to  almost 
seven  thousand  persons,  but  the  exact  number  who  were  banished,  can- 
not be  accurately  ascertained;  upwards  of  one  thousand  of  them  were 
seni  to  Massachusetts  bay,  and  about  five  hundred  to  Philadelphia. 

The  melancholy  story  of  their  sufferings,  would  have  awakened  com- 
passbn  in  the  most  obdurate  heart,  and  intensely  acute  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  Bene^^et,  when  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  tiieir 
dreadful  fate.  He  at  once  adopted  them  as  his  children,  and  proceeded 
to  employ  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  soften  the  rigour  of  their  com- 
dition.  As  he  was  able  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  language, 
it  fecilitated  their  necessary  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  whilst  it 
was  a  circumstance  that  could  not  but  have  mitigated  their  sorrows^ 
dnce  Aejr  had  found  in  him,  not  only  a  friend  who  yielded  them  all  the 
cmiifbrt  and  consolation  he  could  bestow,  but  an  interpreter,  who  was  ' 

Soalified  and  wiling  to  hear,  and  make  known  the  history  of  theh*  af- 
ictions.  On  their  disembarkation,  the  neutrals  were  taken  charge  of 
by  the  coDtertalsars  of  the  poor,  mi  conveyed  to  a  building  which  had 
been  •cc<q>ied  aa  a  lodging  for  soidiert.  Many  of  them  were  labour- 
ing voder  disease,  aome  were  enfeebled  by  their  crowded  condition  and 
the  scanty  £ure  of  the  passage,  others  were  disconsolate  in  consequenco 
of  bdog  separated  from  their  nearest  connexioDS,  whilst  all  were  deject* 
ed  with  the  strikin^t  reverse  of  their  former  comforts  and  independence. 
Thongh  the  funds  for  their  support  were  for  a  time  supplied  from  tho 
pvbllc  pfurse,  Anthony  Beoeaet  undertook  to  provide  for  their  sob^st'- 
enoe,  in  the  purchase  ami  distributien  of  every  thing  which  they  required. 
To  the  sick  and  dying,  he  ^ministered  relief  so  long  as  human  exer- 
tion was  availing,  or  could  hope  for  success,  and  when  death  terminated 
the  aujSerings  c^  any  of  them^  he  would  perform  the  last  office  of  re- 
spect to  their  remains.  The  inconvenient  construction  of  the  barmcka, 
as  well  as  want  of  room  in  them,  being  ill  suited  to  their  accommodation, 
he  solicited  pennission  of  his  friend,  the  late  pious  Samuel  £mleo,  to 
•ccupy  part  of  a  square  of  ground  owned  by  him  in  the  south  western 
section  of  Philadelphia^  with  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  neutrals. 
The  iptmt  being  promptly  made,  Benezet  proceeded  to  collect  sub- 
acrfptions,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  purchase  materials  and  erect  a  suf- 
ficientnumber  of  small  houses,  to  which  they  were  immediately  re- 
moved* The  supply  from  the  public  treasury  ceasing  on  their  change 
of  situation,  he  was  obliged  to  devise  modes  of  employment  for  them 
to  procure  a  livelihood;  and  among  various  occupations,  to  which  he 
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directed  their  attention,  was  the  manu&cture  of  wooden  shoes  and  Jin- 
sey  cloth;  the  material  for  the  composition  of  the  latter  article,  was 
principally  obtained  by  their  gathering  rags  from  the  streets  of  the  city^ 
which  they  washed,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  personal  services  thus  rendered,  he  paid  out  of  his  small 
income  annuities  to  several  of  the  most  ancient  and  helpless.  It  is 
related  of  him  among  other  proofs  of  his  kindness  toward  them,  that 
his  wife,  having  made  unsuccessful  search  for  a  pair  of  blankets  which 
she  had  recently  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  family,  came  into  the 
room  where  her  husband  was  writing,  and  expressing  some  surprise  as 
to  what  had  become  of  them,  his  attention  was  arrested,  and  when  he 
understood  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness,  <<  Oh!  (said  he)  my  dear,  I 

give  them  some  evenings  since,  to  one  of  the  poor  neutrals."  Thusy 
r  several  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  the  inters 
ests  of  those  people,  who  by  death,  and  removal  to  different  places,  were 
ultimately  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  Such  was  his  assiduity 
and  care  of  them,  that  it  produced  a  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
oldest  men  among  them,  of  a  very  novel  and  curious  description;  which 
was  communicated  to  a  friend  of  Benezet's,  to  whom  he  said,  ^  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  this  kindness  is  disinterested;  Mr.  Benezet  must  cer-< 
tainly  intend  to  recompense  himself  by  treacherously  selling  us."  When 
their  patron  and  protector  was  informed  of  this  ungrateful  suspicion,  it 
was  so  far  from  producing  an  emotion  of  anger,  or  an  expression  of  in- 
dignation, that  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  laughed  immoderately.' 

On  the  subject  of  slavery  Benezet  thought,  wrote,  and  felt  much; 
but  he  was  temperate,  in  comparison  with  many  mad  theorists,  wfao,^ 
whether  it  be  practically  ririit  or  wrong,  would  emancipate  all  the 
coloured  people  of  the  souuem  states  at  once.  In  a  letter  to  Dr« 
Fother^ll,  he  writes, 

<  I  am  like-minded  with  thee,  with  respect  to  the  danger  and  difficulty 
which  would  attend  a  sudden  manumuuon  of  those  negroes  now  in  the 
southern  colonics,  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  the  whites;  wherefore^ 
except  in  particular  cases,  the  obtaining  their  freedom,  and  indeed  the 
freedom  of  many  even  amongst  us,  is  by  no  means  the  present  object 
of  my  concern.  But  the  bes^  endeavours  in  our  power  to  draw  the 
notice  of  governments  upon  the  grievous  iniquity  and  great  danger 
attendant  on  a  further  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade,  is  whi^  every  truly 
sympathizing  mind  cannot  but  earnestly  desire,  and,  under  divine  diree- 
tion,  promote  to  the  utmost  ef  their  power.* 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Benezet  became  an  elder, 
or  preacher,  in  the  friends'^meeting,  and  was  remarkable  for  settling 
disputes,  ^es,  even  in  his  truly  unique  and  peaceful  society)  about 
<  die  one  nung  needful,'  in  the  most  effectual  way;— ^  poyif^  the 
d^erence  out  of  his  own  pocketi^^^wtthout  suffering  either  of  the 
parties  to  know  peace  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  his  purse,  p. 
121.  This  proves  his  thorough  knowledge  ot  hiunan  nature.  We 
must  treat  our  readers  by  a  sight  of  a  well  dravm  picture  of  the 
dignity  and  effect  of  a  quaker  preacher  and  sermon,  and  dien  de* 
sist  from  using  our  editorial  scissors. 

<  Haviog  lived  during  that  interesting  period,  when  the  reUgious  com- 
munis to  which  he  belonged  was  occupied  with  those  coouderatf^lit 
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Wliieh  M  t&  itft  t>UHficBUofi  ffohi  the  kiiquity  ^  slAtefjr^  ^  took  in  ic^ 
tiye  pfttt  in  promoting  that  righti^oai  work^  Hit  ardent  and  pathetk 
Mmmunlcationft  vn  tlus  subject>  in  the  select  asiemblies  of  his  brethren^ 
were  powerflil  and  irresistible.  He  awakened  the  unconcerned^  con^ 
finned  the  waverings  and  infused  energy  into  the  akost  sealous.  On  on6 
•ccauoBi  during  ths  annual  contention  of  the  society  at  Philadelphiai 
whdn  that  bodjr  was  engaged  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  related  to 
its  own  members)  some  of  wlmm  had  not  wholly  relinquished  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  negroes  in  bondage,  a  difference  of  sentiment  was  mani- 
fested as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  l>e  pursued.  JFor  a  moment  it 
appeared  doubtful  which  opinion  would  preponderate.    At  tliis  critical 

Cmurej  Benezet  left  his  seat,  which  was  in  ah  obscure  part  of  the 
se,  and  presented  himself  weeping  at  an  elevated  door  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  congregation,  whom  he  thus  addressed,  <  Ethiopia 
shall  90on  stretch  out  her  hands  ur^o  Godi***  he  said  no  more:  undet 
the  solemn  impression  which  succeeded  this  emphatic^  quotation,  the 
Inwosed  measure  received  the  united  sanction  of  the  assembly.* 

We  cannot  think  the  colour  aiidcut  of  a  man's  coat,  or  the  quidi- 
ty  of  his  cottofi'vehet  breeches^  of  so  much  importance  as  som^ 
pdTts  of  thede  memoirs  indicate  that  many  good  men  do;  nor  are 
We  offended  at  a  young  lady^s  *  full  dress  for  a  ball,'  or  at  fiene- 
d:et^s  ^  attitude  of  Surprise.'  and  ^  imsophisticated  countenance'  of 
tcflret^  at '  her  gala  attire/  p.  110. 

On  the  whole,  we  rematk  that  Mt.  Vaui  has  a  stile  neat  and  utt- 
assiuoaing,  but  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  arranged  in  some 
drder,  the  subjects  of  which  his  volmne  treats,  under  such  heads  as 
Benezefs  Personal  History^  Correspondence,  Publications,  Benevo- 
knee,  and  Public  Functions.  He  has  nevertheless  written  a  good 
book  for  all,  btit  especially  for  dte  society  of  Friends. 


■t    I  il  hi  iliil  ■ 


Art.  IV*— il  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  iVales^  in  the  Tear 
1774;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  Edited,  with  illustrative 
Notes,  by  R.  Dimpa,  LL.  B.  Small  8vo.  pp.  226.  Jennings^ 
London,  1816.     From  the  British  Review. 

IF  accident  were  to  throw  in  our  way  an  old  pocket-^book,  con*> 
tamnig  sundry  useless  hints  and  observations  by  a  revered  au>- 
Aor,  whose  reputation  could  not  be  increased,  and  might  possibly 
be  diminished,  by  an  ill-judged  partiality  of  his  friends,  what  would 
be  the  part  of  judicious  kindnessf  Would  it  not  be  to  suppress  the 
asamuscript,  uid  to  leave  the  world  content  and  happy  with  the  vo- 
lumes already  in  their  possession?  But  supposing,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  JofansoD,  the  public  attention  was  actively  excited,  and  the  fair 
finne  of  the  author  £af  above  the  reach  of  posthumous  detraction, 
might  not  a  point  be  stretched  for  once,  and  the  unfortunate  pocket- 
boc^  be  presented  to  the  gaze  of  rude  curiosity^  with  all  its  maper^' 
IsotienB  on  its  head? 

We  will  suppose  this  delicate  question  answered  in  the  affirma* 
tire,  and  that  m  consequence  every  relic  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  what^ 
ev«r  character  or  description,  may  be  dragged  into  the  light,  and 
nsoled  to  Ae  Jnllory  of  ptiblic  criticism  and  reprehension.  We  will 

'>>■'■        '       III*       "I       ■    I     I  I  II  ■> 
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not  ask  whether  the  pages  before  us  were  intrinsically  worth  pub'* 
lishing,  nor  will  we  pause  to  inquire  what  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Dr.  Johnson  had  he  witnessed  this  attempt  to  obtrude 
him  into  public  day  in  an  undress  the  most  slovenly  and  incomplete. 
We  will  consider  the  question  decided.  Somebody  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  publication,  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  consequences.  The  only  remaining  consideration  is  the  best 
mode  and  vehicle  of  publication;  and  here,  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  arrangement,  we  shall  see  the  advantage  of  procuring 
an  enlightened  and  ingenious  editor  to  conduct  the  whole  affair. 

The  manuscript  upon  which  Mr.  Duppa  has  seen  fit  to  employ 
his  labours  would  not,  if  closely  printed,  have  filled  more,  perhaps, 
than  half  a  sheet  of  a  common  octavo  work;  so  that,  admitting  it 
to  be  worth  publication,  few  persons  would  have  had  the  spirit  to 
soar  beyond  the  frail  and  ignobld  vehicle  of  a  monthly  repository 
for  its  inseruon.  But  the  editor  of  a  posthumous  work  of  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  ordinary  difficulties;  nor  could 
he  be  supposed  willing  to  consiQ;n  our  illustrious  moralist  to  the 
transitory  pages  of  a  periodical  publication.  A  book — a  well- 
printed,  well-margined,  bona  fide  book — ^must  absolutely  be  achiev- 
ed; and  though  there  was  not  matter  for  an  ordinary  sheet,  and 
what  there  was  might  be  deemed  by  some  imfit  for  publication,  yet 
to  have  surrendered  to  trivial  obstacles  of  this  kind  was  evidently 
beneath  the  spirit  of  an  experienced  editor. 

Let  then  the  proposition  be  to  manufacture  a  volume  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  pages  out  of  the  aforesaid  materials;  and  diffi- 
cult as  may  appear  the  solution  of  this  interesting^  problem,  we 
hope,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Duppa,  to  render  it  quite  intelli- 
gible to  the  dullest  of  our  readers.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will 
be  expedient  to  dedicate  the  work  to  some  friend,  in  two  pages,  to 
devote  three  leaves  to  the  preface,  two  to  the  table  of  contents,  and 
two  to  a  fac-simile  of  the  author^s  hand-writing. 

After  so  hopeful  a  beginning,  future  progress  will  be*  compara- 
tively easy;  and  we  may  therefore  go  on  calmly  to  extencf  the  given 
Juantity  of  matter  to  the  requisite  dimensions.  The  way  in  which 
le  concern  must  be  managed  is  as  follows:  first  provide  for  a  mar- 
gin, which  is  to  surround  the  meagre  page  like  the  broad  walls  of  a 
fortified  city,  in  which  there  are  perhaps  scarcely  twenty  half-starv- 
ed inhabitants  to  be  found.  You  may  then  proceed  with  a  liberal 
assortment  of  spaces,  and  kads^  and  em  and  en  quadrats,  and  other 
ingenious  mechanical  helps  and  devices,  to  fill  up  the  page,  as  be- 
sieged soldiers  have  been  known  to  stuflF  ox-hides  with  straw,  to 
convey  an  idea  to  the  enemy  of  abundance  within.  Some  people, 
however,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  appearances:  it  may  be  necessary 
therefore  to  admit  two  or  three  lines  of  solid  text  into  a  page— oc- 
casionally more;  but  the  number  must  never  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
at  the  utmost;  especially  if  the  subject-matter  be  so  intrinsically 
valuable  as  that  which  we  are  about  to  produce  to  our  readers  from 
the  volume  before  us.  As  example  is  better  than  precept,  and  as  it 
may  be  instructive  to  see  how  far  the  above-mentioned  rules  may 
be  literally  carried  into  eflFect,  we  shall  copy  verbatim  the  first  eight 
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paces  of  Dr.  Johnson's  tour.  We  do  this  the  more  willingly,  as  it 
will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  fully  the  laudable  art  of  ma- 
nufacturing a  book  without  materials,  and  g^ve  them  an  opportunity 
of  judging  how  far  the  original  text  was  worthy  of  the  trouble 
which  Mr.  Duppa  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

Page  1.  <  July  5,  Tuesday.  We  left  Slreath^  1 1  a.  m.  Price  of  4 
horses  2«.  a  mile/  Page  3.  <  Bamet  1.  40^.  p.^m.  On  the  road  I  read 
Tully's  Epistles.  At  night  at  Dunstable.  To  Litchfield,  83  miles. 
To  the  Swan/  Page  3.  <  To  the  cathedral.'  Page  4,.  <  To  Mrs.  Por- 
ter's.  To  Mrs.  Aston's/  Page  5.  ♦  To  Mr.  Green's.  Mr.  Green's 
museum  was  much  admired,  and  Mr.  Newton's  china.'  Page  6^  ^To 
Mr.  Newton's.  To  Mrs.  Cobb's.  Page  7.  *  Dr.  Darwin's.  I  went  again 
to  Mrs.  Aston's.  She  was  very  sorry  to  part.'  Page  8.  <  Breakfasted 
at  Mr.  Garrick's.    Visited  Miss  Vyse.' 

In  this  most  interesting  and  edifying  manner  does  the  text  pro- 
ceed for  a  hundred  and  forty-nine  pages;  a  victorious  proof  of  what 
may  be  effected  by  art  and  judgment,  in  beating  out  a  few  grains — 
we  cannot  say  of  gold,  but  of  me  scorise  and  ashes  of  that  metal, 
into  a  surface  capable  of  covering  by  patches  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  small  octavo  volume,  llie  mind  is  not  confused,  as  in  many 
other  works,  by  a  breathless  rapidity  of  narration,  or  the  eye  by 
that  crowded  typography  which  allows  no  repose  to  the  reader.  On 
the  contrary,  between  page  and  page,  and  une  and  line,  there  is 
ample  room  for  reflection  and  rumination,  as  well  as  for  recording 
in  we  margin  such  remarks  as  the  narrative  may  appear  to  suggest. 
For  example,  on  looking  back,  we  find  the  third  page  occupied  with 
diose  most  important  and  isolated  words,  ^the  cathedral,^  standing 
prominently  and  alone,  like  Stone-Henve,  in  the  midst  of  a  barrea 
plain«  Now,  to  many  readers  this  will  look  like  a  waste  of  paper 
and  of  money;  but  when  rightly  considered,  we  shall  see  that  much 
instruction,  both  graphical  and  moral,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance* It  is  printing  like  a  painter  and  philosopher;  for  who 
bjut  beholds,  in  imagination,  while  he  contemplates  Mr.  Duppa's 
page,  thi^  venerable  cathedral  reposing  in  unincumbered  majesty  in 
die  midst  of  its  spacious  close,  the  eye  expatiating  upon  a  wide 
hot-pressed  margin  of  paper,  converted  by  the  sUent  power  of 
fancy  into  trim  gravel-walks  and  avenues  of  stately  elms.  It  would 
have  been  a  lamentable  want  of  taste  in  the  admirer  of  Ri4)hael 
and  M«  Angelo  to  have  choked  up  the  view  of  Litchfield  cathedral 
with  minor  edifices.  He  has,  therefore,  like  a  judicious  designer, 
devoted  a  whole  page,  for  the  sake,  doubdess,  of  picturesque  effect, 
to  this  simple  object;  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  add,  that 
*the  cathedral'  bursts  upon  the  eye  in  the  printed  page,  with  a  pro- 
minence and  relief  which  we  comd  wish  were  more  constandy  imi- 
tated in  the  erection  of  real  stone  and  mortar  edifices,  many  of  the 
finest  of  which,  not  excepting  some  of  our  cathedrals  themselves, 
are  almost  lost  to  the  artist  and  the  man  of  taste,  by  the  circumja- 
ceait  buildings. 

We  have  now  seen  with  what  excellent  effect  a  few  lines  of  let- 
Cer-press  may  be  judiciously  expanded,  as  in  the  work  before  us, 
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war  eig^P  fHt^pen  of  oupeyfrne  pscpwr;  and  v«  fWB,  tlieve fotft,  wo« 
G6dd  to  the  further  »olutic»  of  our  problem,  th^  ^flScultics  of  which 
are  by«o  nie«99  yet  surmounted.  It  might  tshance  th?kt  aome  cap** 
tk>tt8  ff adcr,  thou^  delighted  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  projecjt, 
miffht  nevertheless  think  mat,  in  some  of  the  before-cited  p^g««i  i% 
Imi  bten  acted  upon  lakh  rather  too  much  «pirit;  apd  might,  theve* 
fore,  auggest  the  propi4^  of  addin;^  a  few  notes,  by  way  of  eki^ 
out  a  decent  Quantity  of  mie.  Such  an  expedient  would  n^  to 
lost  upon  an  eaitor  of  geniua«  and  he  would  in  consequence  open 
the  narratives  of  BoswoU  and  Piozzl,  to  find  due  matter  for  hit 
purpose.  Thus  the  mcntjon  of  Streatham  (p.  1.)  afforda  an  admi- 
r?ible  opportunity  of  telling  the  world  where  it  lies,  and  who  lived 
there,  while  the  succeeding  pages  fUrni^h  a  natural  apology  for  quo- 
tations to  inform  us  who  was  Mrs.  Porter^who  was  Mrs.  Aston, 
who  were  Messrs.  Green,  Newton,  Cobb,  Parwin,  Garrick,  Vyse, 
8cc.  It  may  be  fastidiously  said  that  these  notes  arc  neither  in- 
structive iv>r  entertaining,  being  only  dry  dates  and  names,  connect- 
ed with  persons  either  well-known  or  not  worth  knowing;  and  fur- 
ther it  may  be  objected  that  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Bo^- 
weU,  Hawkins,  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  are  so  easily  accessible  as  to  ftir- 
nlsh  no  fair  apology  for  long  quotatiopa  fromtiiem;  but  even  admit* 
ting  tfiese  drawbacks,  the  notes  have  still  the  merit  of  filling  up  a 
few  interstices  of  letter-press,  and  relieving  the  solitary  appearance 
which  *  the  cathedral  might  otherwise  have  presented. 

So  far  all  is  well,  yet  still  it  appears  that  after  all  these  strenuous 
efforts  the  expansive  powers  of  the  manuscript,  aided  by  all  the 
favours^le  circumstances  above  mentioned^  would  fall  rather  ^hort 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  the  proposal,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  to  achieve  no  less  than  two  hundrea  and  twenty-six.  But,  as 
Virgil  informed  us  long  ago,  that  those  can  conquer  who  Aivk  Aey 
can  conquer,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  a  little  faitrepidity  to 
Surmount  even  this  oostacle.  Suppose  then,  a^  not  one  syQable  of 
the  manuscript  of  the  tour  remains,  we  proceed  to  seventeen  mis- 
cellaneous *  Observations  and  Remarks^  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  whleK 
may  be  made  by  good  management  to  occupy  about  seven  subsi- 
diary pages.  These  little  strokes  indicate  a  master,  and  render  a 
volume  doubly  interesting  to  the  scientific  reader. 

Having  thus  advanced  manfully  throt^gh  dedication,  preface, 
contents,  fac  simile,  te^tt,  notes,  ana  miscelwies,  we  arrive  at  ^c 
novel  and  interesting  expedient  of  thirty-two  pages  of  '  Appendix* 
whiph  must  consist  of  quotations,  as  foUows:  viz«  Miss  Sieward^s 
description  of  Lucy  Porter,  four  pages;  Dr.  Taylor,  three  page^* 
Mr.  Whateley's  delineation  of  Dovedale,  five  page&|  8tc^  &c. 

The  next  resource  was  a  master-piece  of  genius,  and  wiH  at  once 
astonish  and  delight  the  expecting  reader.  The  process  is  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  Johnson  writes  a  tour;  a  totff  supposes  post-horses,  and 
post^horses^naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  post^road^.  These  pre- 
mises duly  considered,  3ie  whole  plan  flasnes  as  irresistibly  on  the 
mind  of  a  m^  of  genius,  as  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  cud  upon 
that  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  when  he  saw  an  ^ple  falling  from  a  tree^ 
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Who  en  leDt  doubdeas  thouoht  our  editor,  but  some  entlmsiaatic 
admirer  of  Dn  Johnson  mignt  choose  to  travel  apin^  at  lea&t  ia 
iioagioatiQn,  this  celebrated  *  Tour  to  North  Wales;'  wad  where 
can  be  the  necessity  of  jpvurchassng  Carey's  book  of  post^roads, 
when  he  has  paid  nine  shillings  for  Johnson's  perambulaticm  al* 
ready.  The  propriety  of  this  reasoning  is  evident  to  the  most 
ordinary  csq>acity;  or,  at  all  events,  the  following  note  of  Mn 
Duppa  will  tend  to  render  it  so. 

<  Tbat  this  work  may  be  rendered  mmre  tueful^  the  editor  has  sub* 
j^Hiied  an  Itinerary^  Xm  show  in  one  view  the  relative  distaaces  of  the 
places  met^oned  in  the  Diarjr,  which  will  assist  the  reader,  and  be  of 
use  to  the  tourist/ 

Having  thus  magnanimously  resolved  upon  an  Itinerary,  the  hot- 
pressed  page  must  be  ruled  with  upright  lines,  exactly  in  the  man* 
ner  of  an  <  rdinary  *  Post-chaise  Companion.'  After  this  effort  of 
literary  skill,  two  things  only  remain  to  be  accomplished;  namely, 
tbe  already  mentioned  ^  table  of  contents,'  at  the  beginning,  and  a 
copious  *  index,'  oi  fourteen  pa^es^  at  the  end.  We  are  aware  that 
our  readers  will  here  exclaim  that  if  the  whole  volume  be  such  as 
we  have  described^  and  such  as  the  firsc  eight  pages  already  ouoted 
w^ould  appear  to  mdicate,  there  can  be  no  need  of  an  inaex  or 
table  of  contents  at  all^  and  much  less  for  references  more  copious 
than  the  original  manuscript  itself*  We  pity  those  who  reason  in 
this  contracted  way,  and  shall  proceed  with  our  exposition  of  this 
editor's  creative  ability. 

To  avoid  unfairness,  we  shall  begin  with  the  very  first  page,  half 
of  which  is  occupied  with  that  interesting  remark,  ^  We  left  Streat- 
ham  11  a.  m.'  The  text  is  apparently  simple,  and  one  might  sup-  ' 
pose  would  have  furnished  no  occasion  for  pote  or  comment;  the 
full  merits,  therefore,  of  the  plan  pursued  in  this  volume  can  be 
seen  only  by  a  proper  juxta  position  of  the  various  places  in  which 
^  Streatham  is  produced.  First,  then,  this  important  proper  name 
takes  its  main  position  in  the  text;  but  it  a^am  meets  tne  eye  in 
the  margin;  and  figures  away  a  third  time,  with  great  splendour,  in 
a  not©  at  the  bottom  of  the  pa^»  In  order,  however,  to  prevent 
the  possibili^  of  forgetting  so  significant  a  place,  being  the  point 
at  which  this  memorable  expedition  commenced,  Streatham  an- 
nounces itadf  in  the  table  of  contents;  and  stands  a  fifth  time  con- 
spicuous in  the  indLex  at  the  endL  So  much  for  *  We  left  Streat- 
hanu' 

The  remaining  half  of  the  first  ps^  consists^  as  we  have  already 
seen,  of  die  entertsdning  fact,  ^  Price  of  four  horses  2s^  a  mile/ 
which  of  course  furnishes  a  proper  subject  for  the  index,  as  fol- 
lows, *  Post-horses,  the  price  of  four,  per  mile,  in  1774.'  Thus 
diis  instructive  mdex,  fourteen  pages,  is  not  only,  in  most  cases,  a 
complete  duplicate  of  the  text,  nut  has  often  the  merit  of  surpass- 
ing It,  in  the  number  of  words  and  extent  of  information.  Our 
editor  had  probably  in  his  mind  the  storjr  of  d\e  sailor  on  short 
aUowance^  who  looked  al  his  last  dry  biscuit  through  a  multiplying 
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glass,  in  order  to  persuade  himself  kad  his  friends  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  respectable  supply. 

The  merits  of  the  second  page,  .both  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
text,  and  the  felicities  of  illustration,  fully  equal  those  of  the  first. 
The  first  line,  as  already  quoted,  consists  of  the  word  *  Bamet^ 
which  every  school-boy  would  thus  immediately  know  was  a  sub- 
stantive, by  its  characteristic  property  of  standing  alone.  Bamet 
therefore  is  sounded  in  the  text;  Bamet  is  echoed  in  the  margin; 
Bamet  is  re-echoed  in  the  index;  and  Bamet  is  reverberated  in 
the  table  of  contents.  Had  it  been  but  a  few  miles  further  on  the 
road  to  Wales,  it  would  also  have  had  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the 
Itinerary. 

The  next  passage  (we  quote  regularly,  to  prevent  the  suspicion 
of  unfairness)  is  as  follows:  *  On  the  road  I  read  Tulhps  Epistles.^ 
Index,  '  Tully's  Epistles,  read  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  his  journey  to 
Llewenney.'  The  same  process  is  continued  to  '  Litcwield,'  &c., 
till  we  come  to  the  fourth  page,  which  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
runs  as  follows:  *  To  Mrs.  J^orter^s.  To  Mrs.  Astoh*s/I^  These 
two  prolific  ladies  thus  majestically  fill  a  whole  pac^  of  the  text; 
but,  n«t  content  with  this,  they  aspire  to  the  super-added  dignity  of 
two  notices  in  the  table  of  contents,  two  respectable  notes  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  with  two  long  articles  in  the  appendix,  as  before 
rehearsed,  and  two  references  in  the  index,  to  which  are  added  two 
references  to  the  notes. 

In  this  manner  the  work  proceeds  throughout,  though  not  always- 
*•  passibus  sequis;'  and  so  beautifully  do  the  text  and  mdex  corres- 
pond, that 

Word  nods  to  word,  each  sentence  has  a  brother, 
One  half  the  volume  j[ust  reflects  the  other; 
an  expedient  of  excellent  use  m  impressing  upon  a  sluggish  me- 
mory those  curious  facts  and  illustrations  with  which  the  work 
abounds.  We  see  the  same  image  beautifullv  reflected  from  mirror 
to  mirror,  after  the  excellent  plan  of  Tumer^s  Latin  Exercises — eg-o 
amo  te — tu  amaris  a  me>'^Guttw  cavent  lapides — labides  caventur  a 
jfuttis.  By  way  of  mamiifying  still  more  the  editors  skill,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  illustrations  do  not  always  tak^  their  leap  from 
the  text;  but  sometimes  a  note  is  elegantly  and  judiciously  sur- 
mounted upon  a  note.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  happened  to  make  a 
cursory  remark  upon  Mr.  M iddleton's  dinner;  tins  cives  occasion 
to  a  long  quotation  frx)m  Boswell;  Boswell's  note  leads  the  way  to 
an  article  in  the  appendix  from  Mrs.  Thrale;  and  the  whole  is  con- 
cluded with  this  savory  reference  in  the  index: — *'  Cookery j  dilated 
upon  by  Dr.  Johnson^ — what  Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of^ 

In  tins  manner  are  broken  sentences,  hints,  shreds,  patches,  the 
mutilated  legs  and  wings  of  ideas,  brought  forward,  under  the  ve- 
nerable name  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  produce  an  equivalent  for  nine 
*  splendid  shillings.*  If  Johnson  called  a  false  copy  of  one  of  his 
letters  an  adumbration^  what  would  he  have  said  to  these  adumbra- 
tions of  an  adumbration?  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Duppa  has  avoided 
the  appUcaXion  of  his  own  introductory  remark,  that  ^  to  publish 
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whatever  has  fallen  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  author  has  been 
reckoned  among  the  vices  of  me  time/ 

"NVe  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Duppa^s  merit,  in 

S'ving  this  fragment  of  the  great  colossus;  we  are  therefore  not  to 
)  blamed  if,  after  all  that  we  have  written,  our  readers  should  per- 
tinaciously reason  as  follows.  There  were  but  two  cases  which 
would  justify  the  publication  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Adversaria  in  a 
form  like  the  present;  a  form  in  which  they  will  be  handed  over 
the  world  and  down  to  posterity.  One  of  these  cases  would  have 
existed,  li  there  had  really  been  a  dearth  of  intelligence  relative  to 
this  extraordinary  man;  but  after  all  the  volumes  which  have  been 
written  respecting  him,  there  could  be  no  valid  plea  of  this  de- 
scription. His  journeys,  his  modes  of  life,  his  habits  of  composi- 
tion, and  his  most  cursory  remarks,  have  been  fsdthfully  and  mi- 
nutely—often too  faithfully  and  too  minutely— transcribed  and  pub- 
lished; his  privacies  have  been  violated,  and  every  means  devised 
to  satiate  the  public  curiosity.  The  only  other  circumstance,  which 
would  have  authorized  the  publication  of  these  unfinished  notes  of 
his  tour  in  a  handsome  volume,  would  have  been  the  existence  of 
a  finished  volume,  afterwards  published  by  himself  on  the  subject. 
In  this  case  the  world  might  have  felt  a  gratification  in  contrasting 
the  perfect  page  with  the  imperfect  note-book,  the  magnificent 
fabric  with  the  slight  and  indistinct  sketch.  But  even,  to  gratify 
this  natural  curiosity,  materials  are  not  wanting  in  the  pases  of 
Boswell,  Hawkins,  and  other  biographers.  Their  minute  industry 
has  preserved  many  fragments,  from  which  we  may  see  the  grada- 
tions of  Johnson's  mind,  and  his  habits  of  literary  labour,  from  the 
first  slight  hint  to  a  finished  Rambler.  If  no  other  portrait  had 
been  in  existence,  we  should  have  been  glad  of  the  rough  and  in- 
correct sketch  now  before  us;  but  where  so  many  good  likenesses 
were  to  be  procured,  what  need  was  there  for  the  addition  of  a 
bad  oAef 

All  tlus  may  be  very  true;  but  it  shall  not  induce  us  to  retract 
our  admiration  of  Mr.  Duppa's  skill  in  the  arcana  of  intellectual 
economy,  and  the  mystery  of  book-making.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, give  to  partiality  what  belongs  to  justice.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that  the  author  has  supplied  a  little  help,  and  the  following  passage 
will  show  that  the  editor  has  not  made  his  Venus  entirely  out  of 
the  froth  of  the  sea,  or  manufactured  his  ivory  without  a  litde 
fragment  of  the  elephant's  tooth. 

■  *  We  saw  Hawkestone,  the  seat  of  sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Hill  over  a  large  tract  of  rocks  and  woods;  ^a  region 
abounding  with  striking  scenes  and  terrific  grandeur.  We  were  always 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  Icily  rock;  but  the  steeps 
were  seldom  naked:  in  many  places,  oaks  of  uncommon  magnitude 
shot  up  from  the  crannies  of  stone;  and  where  there  were  no  treesi 
there  were  underwoods  and  bushes. 

<  Round  the  rocks  is  a  narrow  path,  cut  upon  the  stone,  which  is  very 
frequently  hewn  into  steps;  but  art  has  proceeded  no  further  than  to 
make  the  succession  ef  wonders  safely  accessible.    The  whole  circuit 
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is  tomewhtt  lAborioos;  it  is  termiiuited  by  a  $:r6M^  cut  in  the  t&A  b^ 
a  great  extents  with  Anany  winding^,  and  supported  by  pillars^  noc  hewH 
Into  regularity,  but  such  as  imitate  the  spots  of  nature,  by  asperities 
and  protuberances. 

<  The  ptaoe  is  without  any  dampness,  and  would  afford  an  habitatioil 
not  uncomfortable.  There  were  from  space  to  space  seats  cut  out  ia 
the  rock.  Though  it  wants  water,  it  excels  Dovrdale  by  the  extent  of 
its  prospects,  the  awfulness  of  its  shades,  the  horrors  of  its  prccipiceSf 
(he  verdure  of  its  hollows,  and  the  loftiness  of  iu  rocks:  the  ideas  whick 
it  (brces  upon  the  mind  are,  the  sublime,  the  dreadful,  and  the  vast. 
Above  is  inaccessible  altitude,  below  is  horrible  profundity.  But  it 
excels  the  garden  of  Ilam  only  in  extent. 

*•  Ilam  has  grandeur  tempered  with  siiftness;  the  walker  congratulates 
his  own  arrival  at  the  place,  and  b  grieved  to  think  he  must  ever  leave 
it  As  he  Iboks  up  to  the  rocks,  his  thoughts  are  elevated;  as  he  turns 
his  eyes  on  the  valleys,  he  is  composed  and  soothed. 

<*He  that  mounts  the  precipices  at  Hawkestone,  wohders  how  he  Cam6 
thither,  and  doubts  how  he  shall  return.  His  walk  is  an  adventurei 
and  his  departure  an  escape.  He  has  not  the  tranquillity,  but  the  hor- 
rors, of  solitude;  a  kmd  of  turbulent  pleasure,  between  fright  and  ad- 
miration. 

•  Ilam  IS  the  fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  ^Uid  might  properly  diffuse 
hs  shades  over  nymphs  and  swains*  Hawkestone  can  have  no  fitter  in« 
habitants  than  gianu  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise;  men  of  laWlea 
courage  and  heroic  violence.  Hawkestone  should  be  described  bf 
MikoiH  and  liam  by  PameL'    p.  38 — iS. 

Mn  Duppa  will  pardon  us  if  we  dismiss  him  with  an  assurance 
ihax.  this  is  tne  only  occasion  on  which  we  shall  spare  his  time  and 
laloits'to  such  an  employment  as  that  which  has  pven  birth  to  tlus 
publication. 

Art.  V.*— 1.  XJVme  Exposition  Publique  de  la  SocUU  Koyaie  iPA- 
grlculture  et  de  Botanique^  de  la  ville  de  Gandy  6,  7jSet9  Fevrier^ 
1816«     Ghent.  1816.  pp.  12. 

3.  Bouquet  offert  aux  BienJoHeurs  de  la  SocUU  Royale  d^  Agri- 
culture et  de  Botanique^  i  Gand.  Par  N,  Coraelisseni  membre 
de  cette  sociit6.  Ghent*  1816.  pp.  19. 
fl^HERE  isy  it  seems,  at  Ghent,  a  society,  called  the  Royal  Society 
^  of  Agriculture  and  Botany,  the  object  of  whose  association  nk 
the  advancement  of  agricultural,  and,  more  particularly,  botanical 
knowledge.  They  have  annual  exhibitions,  and  bestow  premiums 
at  stated  periods,  after  the  manner  of  the  Royal  iMrtitution  at  Lon- 
don and, our  Academy  of  Fine  ^uts>  but  that,  ta^tead  of  pmfitiiigfl 
and  statuary,  they  disj^ay  flowers,  remarkable  for  elegance  or  no- 
vel^, and  newly  discovered  or  newly  imported  plants,  (Hstingaish* 
ed  by  their  rarity  or  usefulness. 

It  is  their  custom,  also,  at  these  exhibitions,  to  dedicate  t^rtaia 
flowers,  or  groups  of  flowers,  to  particular  individuab  among  thelf 
own  members,  to  whom  that  fanciful  compFiment  is  decreed. 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  necessary  to  say,  explanatory  ofjj^ 
two  little  pix>ductions,  the  titles  of  which  are  cited  above.    'The 
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irit  b  merely  a  list  of  the  flowers  and  fdants  exhibited,  and  the 
persons  honoured  with  dedicated  groups.  But  it  derives  no  slight 
degree  of  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  our  finding,  in  com« 
pany  with  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  many  otfier. 
nign  .dignitaries,  the  naimes  of  a  nund>er  of  our  countrymen,  to 
whom  the  same  compliment  is  paid. 

During  the  conferences  between  the  American  and  British  com- 
missioners, which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  several  of  the 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  American  legation  became  honorary 
members  of  this  society;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
great  estimation  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  held. 

Thus  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  the  yotive  group  is  formed 
of,  !•  the  Strelitzia  Regtna^  2,  the  Pyrus  Japontca^  and,  in  almost, 
immediate  succession,  to  Mr.  Heniy  Clay  (the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  Representatives),  1.  the  Kalmia  Glauca^  2.  the  KcpneUia  Japonkan 
To  Mr.  Gallatin,  1.  the  Cyttsus  purpureus^  2.  the  phylka  capitala; 
and  to  Mr.  Adams,  1.  the  Aletrccmeria  ligtu^  and  the  Erica  tgne^" 
cens.  We  also  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Muhlenbergh,  of  Lancaster, 
among  a  number  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons.  And  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bayard  a  beautiful  and  affecting  tribute.  By  an  ima<* 
nimous  order  of  the  society,  a  cypr^sa  was  placed  in  the  saloon, 
to  which  this  epitaph  was  attached, 

D.  M. 
JACOBO  BAYARD, 

Wilroingtonio,  Columbio. 
Genere  et  nomine  clarp 

Virtutibus  clarioii; 

Uni  ex  quinque  Tiiis, 

Per  S.  P.  Q.  Americanorum  • 

Ut  patrias  res  et  civium  jura 

Iterum  a  Brittanis  laesa 

'Brittanos  contra 

tueretur, 

Gandam  misso; 

dum  natale  solum 

dulcesque  et  uxorem  et  liberas 

quos  multum  amabat 

felix  ^mtrix  libenatis  vindex 

vix  reviserat  et  deosculatus  fuerat 

Vita  fiincto. 

Socio  de  se  bene  merito 

banc  cupressum 

Functa  inani  sed  testante  luctum  munere 

grata  et  roemor 

dicat  vovetque 

Societas  regia  Georgicorum  et  botanophilorum 

Gandavensis 

VI.  die  mensis  Februarii,  anni  1816. 

The  other,  entided  by  its  author  the  Bouquet^  is  an  oration  or 
address,  delivered  to  the  society  by  a  gentleman,  to  whom,  for  his 
VOL.  X,  16 
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liberal  and  fovoumble  opinim^  this  country  is  under  oUi^^ations. 
We  subjoin  a  tranalation  of  the  whole  of  it,  because  we  wish  our 
readers  to  know  how  kindly  the  state  of  science  in  America  is,  at 
least  satnetimes^  spoken  of  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
doquent  eulogiunLof  Mr.  Comelissen  on  the  much  lamented^ Mr. 
Bayard  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  gradfying  to  our 
nati^ial  fedings.  He  has  justty  appreciated  that  distinguished  man; 
and  the  partiality  of  Mr.  Comelissen  towards  him  and  this  country 
in  ^[eneral,  all  Americans  must  be  pleased  to  learn,  and  anxious  to 
reciprocate.  The  Bouquet  (except  the  title-page)  reads  in  English 
thus: 

REPORT, 
Followed  by  certain  propostttonSj  read  and  adopted  in  the  meeting  of 
the  society^  the  13M  of  October^  1816.   By  N.  Comelissen,  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Design,  and  of  tne  Rojral  ^Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Ghent. 
Gentlemen — I  am  confident  that  you  will  receive  this  report^ 
and  my  propositions,  with  that  kind  attention  which  you  always 
give  to  your  fellow-members,  when  they  speak  of  the  interests  of 
me  science  whose  advancement  is  so  dear  to  you;  but  I  have  a  fur- 
ther claim  to  your  indulgence:  I  shall  make  you  acquainted  wilh 
your  new  patrons. 

Our  late  president,  Mr.  J.  X.  Vande  Woestyne,  whose  memory 
we  venerate,  was  pleased,  in  <me  of  his  annual  discourses,  to  ex- 
plain what  he  termed  the  mythology  of  botanists,  and  reflecting  on 
the  fortunate  circumstances  of  the  residence  of  die  American  mi- 
nisters widiin  our  walls,  and  the  departure  of  a  governor-general 
for  the  island  of  Java,  he  predicted  new  advantages  to  the  worship 
of  Flora.  ^  Associated  with  our  institution,'  said  he,  ^  the  mi- 
nisters will  join  us  in  advancing  its  interests;  millions  of  plants^ 
unknown  in  Europe,  live  exiled  in  the  vast  regions  which  surround 
the  immense  rivers  of  America;  many  others  grow  here  among  us, 
which  America  has  never  seem  under  happy  auspices,  new  ex- 
changes will  enrich  each  hemisphere:  a  few  months  more,  and 
other  Azaleasj  other  Andromedasy  will  embellish  our  parterres;  ,and 
already  your  gratitude  has  commenced  these  new  relations*'* 

And  placing  himself  in  idea  upcm  that  fifth  part  of  the  globe, 
where  me  names  of  Holland^  Zealand^  Vandiemen^  and  so  many 
others,  recall  his  coimtry,  and  a  thousand  honourable  recollections, 
^  Here,'  said  he,  ^  in  this  yet  virgin  soil,  at  the  base  of  the  gigantic 
Eucalypta,  grow  unknown,  without  g^bry  and  without  a  name,  plants 
which,  discovered  and  introduced  among  us,  will  excel  die  male- 
leuca,  the  metrosiderus,  and  the  mimosa:  others  perhaps  will  equal 
in  usefulness  the  precious  tubercle  imported  from  America,  which 
is  a  gift  of  Providence  to  our  state. 

*  Our  prayers,'  added  he,  addressing  the  new  governor,  *  shall 
precede  you  in  the  mission  you  are  called  to  fill;  your  prince,  your 

*  The  finest  rose  produced  by  culture  at  Ohent»  in  the  summer  of  1815,  so- 
IflOttly  received  the  tiUe  of  ^Cqngrm  <f  GhMU* 
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«<kliitry,'aBd  science,  will  hope  die  happiest  coAsequenees.  The 
Flora  of  Belgium  will  have  in  you  a  minister  towards  one  of  die 
extremities  of  the  world,  and  her  worship  a  missioi^ary  full  oE  zeal 
and  fervour.' 

Mr.  Van  Toers  and  Mr.  Verbeck,  in  their  report,  have  ^ven 
eloquent  expression  to  our  gnmtude  towards  lus  excellenc]»  the 
baron  de  Capellan,  who,  having  reached  the  Cape^  sought  already 
to  prove  he  had  not  forgotten  us.  Mai^  seeds  have  been  sent,  by 
means  of  Mr.  Van  Hulthem,  and  jdants  confided  to  the  patermd,  I 
had  almost  said  religious  care  of  Mr.  Mussche,  have  seen  the  lig^t, 
grow  and  flourish,  under  a  master  who  knows  how  to  accustom 
uiem  gradually  to  sun-beams  lesa  ardent,  and  a  temperature  less 
equable.* 

His  majesty  the  king  has  given  an  example  of  munificence,  and 
have  we  not  reason  to  expect  protection  and  encouragement  from  a 
prince,  descended  from  that  William  I.  celdbrated  as  the  founder 
i)£  the  republic,  and  who  has  such  particular  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  botanists.^  He  founded  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  an 
asylum  was  given  to  two  of  the  most  renowned  botanical  writers 
<rf  Belgium  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Dodone  of  Malines  and  Clu- 
aiua  of  Anas. 

It  remains  for  me  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  hopes  seem 
not  less  justified,  on  the  part  of  the  new  colleagues  which  the  so- 
ciety has  gained  in  the  part  of  America  where  mat  one  of  the  two 
Floras  which  sympathizes  the  best  with  ours,  has  fixed  her 
empire. 

A  few  details,  more  at  length,  may  not  displease  you,  since  they 
will  communicate  information,  lately  acquired,  respecting  the  actual 
state  of  science  in  these  far  countries,  and  certain  leamra  men  who 
cidtivateit. 

And  first  to  speak  of  our  colleagues,  two  only  of  the  members 
of  the  congress  of  pacification  were  to  have  retm^ed  to  America. 
One,  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  of  Lexington,  again  occupies  the  staticm  of 
speaker  <^  the  house  of  representatives.  The  omer,  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Hughes,  of  Baltimore,  secretary  of  the  legation,  after  having 
peiiiurmed  with  dignity  another  mission  to  Carthagena,  in  South 
America,  now  sits  amcmg  the^epresentatives  of  the  nation. 

The  four  others  were  to  have  remsdned  in  Europe,  as  ambassa-* 
dors,  and  two  of  them  actually  reside  in  that  quality,  Mr.  John 
^lincy  Adams  at  London,  and  Mr.  John  Russet  at  Stockhcdm. 

Mr.  Bayard  had  been  appointed  to  die  court  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
When  dboMt  to  embark  at  Portsmouth,  feeling  himsdf  attack^  by 
a  disease  destined  to  conduct  him  to  the  tomb,  he  longed  to  draw 

*  Public  vpurit  at  Ghent  secondf ,  in  an  admirable  manner,  all  the  effinrtt  to 
aogaaent  our  vegetable  wealth.  Few  vesaels  sail  to  foreign  ports,  without  in- 
itnnMiuae-beiBg-giventotheciqptains  to  bring  home  aeedsand  shrobg.  Veiy 
recent^  Messrs.  Von  Akeff  have  imported  some  from  St  Bartholomew's:  the 
eoooMe  of  ^  botanic  earden  came  from  a  nut  g^eU  by  Messrs.  De  Cock;  and 
the  lobster-fidietr,  on  &  coast  of  Norway,  sugiested  to  Mr.  Von  Imschoot  the 
idea  of  seeking  tters  fo  seeds  and  planta. 
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his  last  breath  in  lus  own  country^  in  that  free  and  hmy  Cohnabia 
whose  rights  and  indepenklence  he  had  so  strenuously  maintanied« 
The  prayer  was  granted  by  that  Providence  which  had  endowed 
this  excdlent  man  with  the  purest,  most  exalted  soul.  He  lived 
but  to  behold  for  a  few  short  hours  his  native  town  of  Wilmington. 
The«tears  of  his  family,  the  lamentations  of  his  counHymen,  the 
pufaKc  mourmn|^  of  the  senate,  and  above  all  the  lively  remem- 
onmce  of  his  virtues  and  his  talents,  are  an  honourable  tribute  to 
his  memory;  and  yourselves,  gentlemen,  have,  by  a  touching  and 
solemn  homa^,  given  expression  to  your  regret,  when,  in  your 
winter  exhibition,  a  cypress  (that  sad  and  funereal  tree,  not  indige<* 
nous  in  the  United  States*),  marked  the  spot  where  you  had  before 
dis^yed  the  olive  of  America.} 

The  right  honourable  James  Bayard  was  wordiy  that  high  ho« 
mage,  voted  by^clamation. 

>  I/escended  m>m  monarchical  Prance,  a  monarchy  formeriy  ah* 
solute,  he  professed,  without  moroseness,  the  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican;  the  weight  of  a  name  eminently  monarchical  did  not  dismay 
him;  he  bore  that  name  with  pride.  Under  Francis  I.  he  would 
have  been  at  Marignan,  the  firmest  -supporter  of  his  king,  as  in 
1814  another  ^^ar</ would  have  combatted  England  bei^adi  the 
walls  of  Baltimore.  His  family,  it  is  said,  have  continued,  and 
thdir  seal  presents  the  arms  of  the  French  warrior.  But  what 
could  we  infer  from  that  isolated  circumstance?  It  was  in  his  vir* 
tues  that  we  recognized  the  man  ^  sans  petur  et  sans  reproche.* 

The  fourth  of  those  of  the  ministers  who  were  to  remain  itt 
Europe  was  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  a  Genevan  by  birdi.  Already 
accredited  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  an  unforeseen 
occurrence  (the  return  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  departure 
of  Louis  XVlII.)  afforded  him  a  motive  for  revisiting  America. 
Our  illustrious  colleague  carried  letters  from  Mr.  Vaade  Woes- 
t^e,  then  our  president,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  fienia- 
min  Barton,  professor  of  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  Dr. 
David  Hosack,  professor  of  botany  in  Columbia  college,  at  New 
York,  three  men  whose  fame  is  not  less  European  than  American, 
and  who  are  well  known  to  those  among  us  not  unacquainted  widi 
{he  annals  of  science.  ' 

You^  selected  these  three  philosophers,  amcmg  many  others,  as 
men  not  only  of  distinguished  merit  and  well-deserved  celebrity, 
but  possessea  of  that  zeal  and  fervour  which  excite  to  Qtake-  pro- 
selytes, and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  learning,  as  well  as  that  nci- 
lity  of  communication  and  amenity  of  manner  which  add  so  great 
a. charm  to  scientific  communications,  imd,  more  rare  in  otii^ 
branches  of  science,  seem  natural  to  the  cultivators  of  botany. 
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T  It  WIS  hy  "die  ud  of  these  men  Mr«  GaBatin  hqied  to  i^edize 
great  advantage  to  our  society.  But  death,  who  loves  to  disap* 
noint  the  best  founded  cakulations,  and  the  best  conceived  h<^8, 
nad  appointed  the  end  of  Mn  Muhlenberg*  He  is  no  m<^e.  Pro* 
Cessor  Barton,  also,  if  I  rightly  understand  a  paragraph  cc»ceming 
him^  is  now  no  more.* 

Mr.  David  Hosack  survives;  but  living  at  a  great  distance  from 
Fayette  county,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Galktin,  and  from  Washings 
ton,  the  seat  of  government,  how  could  he  have  an  opportunity  to 
■ee,  how  could  he  meet  the  ambassador,  before  his  Departure  for 
Europe?  Chance,  or,  as  those  ammig  us  would  rather  say,  whose 
beautiful  mjrthology  admits  the  intervention  of  a  Providence,  in  all 
diat  concerns  the  transplanting  and  the  growth  of  plants.  Flora 
herself  conducted  Mr.  Gallatin  to  New  York,  where  the  Elgin 
Botanic  Crarden,  founded  in  1801  by  the  same  David  Hosack,  is 
now  the  most  superb  establishment  in  that  part  of  the  world,  dedi- 
cated to  that  science.  A  communication  has  thus  been  opened  be- 
tween die  Belgic  Flora  and  the  Flora  of  Columbia,  and  shall  not 
be  interrupted;  a  very  obliging  letter,  from  our  collea^e  to  the 
president  of  the  society,  attests  and  guarantees  it:  but  it  was  not 
then  known  to  the  American  botanist  that  Mr.  Vande  Woes^oie 
also  was  no  more. 

Hius  death  extends  his  rava^s  to  the  two  extremities  of  die 
world:  he  traverses  the  ocean  with  the  speed  of  liriitninp;;  like  the 
thunder-txrft  he  strikes  now  on  this,  now  on  the  omer  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  more  or  less  distant  rolling  of  the  thunder  an- 
nounces only  whether  the  stroke  has  faUen  near  us  or  afar. 

Reiections  upon  death  fill  us  with  sadness;  yet  we  yield  to  diem^ 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  that  very  melancholy  is  not  without  its 
charm.  The  man  dies-^the  plant  dies  too;  but  in  thisy  more  bless* 
ed  than  m^  whose  virtues  smd  whose  talents  too  oft  descend  widi 
him  to  the  grave,  the  plant,  even  in  its  scions,  beholds  itself  sue* 
cessivety  embdlished;  cultivation  adds  to  the  dignity  of  its  stature, 
to  the  graces  of  its  flower,  and  each  daughter  surpassing  in  beauty 
the  beauty  of  its  mother,  deserves  die  applicadon  of  the  verse  of 
HcHrace,  wUch  contains  this  sentiment*!  Let  us  leave  these  images, 
and  return  to  the  subject  of  this  discourse. 

Mr.  GaUatin,  like  the  baron  de .  Capellan,  was  desirous  to  ac- 
ipiire  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  European  botanists,  and  imported 
into  our  continent  a  great  number  of  seeds,  which  have  been  con- 
fided to  our  chief  gardener. 

f  ^  I  yentured  to  aDticipate  the  inteDtioiis  of  the  society,  in  asking  infommtum 
hOBi  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  at  the  same  time  from  Mr.  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  who,  in 
kis  magazine  of  Jnly  last,  annoonces  that  a  new  edition  of  the  ElemenU  ^  Bo- 
imnsf  of  the  laie  professor  Barton  had  jnst  been  published  at  Philadelphia.  Is 
Ihif  Mr.  BaHon  the  same  with  Mr.  Bef^amm  SmUh  Barton^  professor  in  the 
vmrersity  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  alive  in  the  month  of  Mueh  last?  Hiat  is 
^qnes&m.  Mr.  Borfofi;  if  he  still  lives,  will  see  in  ttie  anticipated  expression 
flf  onr  fears  what  pleasure  he  wUl  give  ns  in  removing  thraii. 
t  O  matre  pnkhra  fiia  pokdurior.    L.  i.  od.  16. 
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Undoubtedly  from  the  whole  number  some  plants  wffl*grMr  tlwc 
are  already  known  and  naturalized  amon^  us;  but  dhould  ^crt  hm 
but  ten^  should  there-  even  be  but  one^  which  was  hitherto  unknown 
to  us,  ou^t  our  joy  to  be  less  pure,  our  mdtude  less  livdy? 

How  will  these  sentiments  be  increased,  when,  among  die  plants 
which  are  about  to  vegetate  in  our  gard^i,  we  salute  new  speaies  of 
the  Jefferaomoy  of  the  Bartonioj  krid  of  that  MMenbergta  conse* 
crated  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  colleague. 

In  the  future  presents  of  this  kind,  the  seeds  of  those  plants 
which  are  already  in  our  collections  may  be  excluded*  In  diose 
which,  on  our  side,  we  ti*an8mit  to  the  l/nited  States,  we  shall  take 
care  not  to  include  such  as  we  know  to  be  indigenous  or  naturalize 
ed  Acre. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  consult  the  respective  catn- 
logues  of  our  vegetable  riches,  anc^to  point  out  on  each  side  those 
in  which  we  are  deficient. 

Mr.  Mussche  is  engaged  in  forming  our  catalogue  according  to 
the  classification  of  Linneus.  A  Hortus  Gandaoenaia^  thus  conceived 
and  executed,  was  wanting  to  the  annals  of  science:  it  is  anxiously 
expected,  and  ^ill  increase  the  reputation  of  its  antiior. 

We  harve  received  through  Mr.  Gallatin  two  analogous  woilcs  of 
eminent  merit. 

The  first  is  entitled  ♦  Catalogua  Plantarum  America  Septentrio^ 
nalis  hoc  usqtte  cognitarum^  tndtgenarum  et  cicummj  auctore  Henrico 
Muhlenberg. 

In  this  cdlection,  which  must  be  very  rare  as  yet  in  Europe,  the 
learned  author  has  classed  all  the  plants,  either  indigenous  or  natu- 
ralized, at  this  day  known  in  the  United  States.  He  has  arranged 
them  according  to  the  Linnean  system,  and  opposite  each  name  he 
places  five  columns,  which  contain — the  first,  a  word  as  to  the  cabfx  ^ 
—second,  as  to  the  cor^/Ze^— 4hird,  the  scientific  name,  in  Latin,  of 
the  genus  ahd  species— fourth,  tiie  vulgar  name  in  English,  if  there 
be  one— -and  firai,  the  place  where  the  plant  grows  spontaneously, 
and  the  season  at  which  it  flourishes  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  catalogue  comprehends  altogether  nine  hundred  and  eight 
genera.  Many  plimts,  which  -are  indigenous  in  America,  have 
been  supposed  originally  natives  of  Europe,  and  we  learn,  not 
without  surprise,  our  errors  on  tiiis  point;  but  first  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  esiamine  if  certain  genera,  classed  by  Muhlenberg  under 
various  names,  have  not  been  known  in  Eurc^  by  otiier  appella* 
tions. 

This  is  easily  discovered,  by  comparing  tiiis  work  with  another^ 
which  I  have  before  me,  the  Hortua  Elginenaia  of  professor  Ho- 
sack,  in  which  all  tiie  species  are  distinctly  marked  with  their  Lin- 
nean names,  or  with  those  given  to  them  by  WiUdenow,  Michaux, 
Lamarck,  Curt-Sprengel,  and  other  classic  botsmists. 

This  interesting  work  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  the  form 
of  an  account  of  the  estabhshment  of  die  Elgin  garden,  near  New 
York,  its  first  patrons,  and  of  the  men  who  in  tl^t  part  ci  the  world 
do  honour  to  our  science.     An  engraving,  in  very  elegant  taste. 
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and  vei7  finely  executed,  placed  as  a  fronlispiece,  riiows  the  per* 
^pective  of  the  garden,  its  noble  ^een-houses,  and  what  we  call 
here  the  orangery.  'JThese  buildings  are  an  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  front;  the  whde  garden  like  that  of  Ghent,  and  also,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  appropriated  to  display  the  plants  in  their 
f^^i^y^^-an  order,  seems  to  re8en:J>le  the  rustic  style  of  Kent,  rather 
dian  the  more  monotonous  regularity  of  Le  Notre. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  in  the  same  manner  that  our 
warden  continues  to  be  the  particular  object  of  municipal  solicitude, 
Stat  of  £lg^n  also  is  under  the  superintendance  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  purchased  the  estabhshment  in  1810,  and  endowed  it 
with  great  liberality.  Its  founder  has  had,  as  we  have,  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  find  a  gardener  not  less  intelligent  than  active  and 
zealous.  Mn  Frederick  Pursh  has  been  to  Mr.  Hosack  what  Mr. 
L  H.  Mussche  is  to  us. 

I  lay  these  two  works  upon  the  table;  but  you  will  permit  me, 
on  this  occasicm  to  make  a  remark,  whidi  occurred  to  me  in  search- 
ing for  the  Azalea  in  the  £lgin  garden.  Would  you  think  it?  I 
found  but  three  species— rthe  nudtpora^  the  ponttca  (for  this  is  also 
described  as  indigenous  these),  and  the  viscosa;  all  the  others  are 
called  so  many  varieties  merely-— the  glauca^  for  instance,  the  ocb^ 
rqta^  and  the  vitata  of  the  Azalea  viscosa;  the  calendulacea  of  the 
Azfllea  ponttca^  the  a/6a,  the  bicolor^  the  camea^  the  coccinea^  the 
cutikms  of  the  Azalea  rmdiflora. 

Am  I  not  authorized  to  infer,  from  this  example,  that  many 
amonff  us  are  accustomed  to  multiply  too  far  what  we  call  the  spe- 
cies of  exotic  plants?  I  conceive  that  culture,  other  climates,  and 
new  habitudes,  change  or  modify  the  colour  and  form  of  a  flower, 
smd  the  stature  even  of  the  plant;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  art 
of  the  botanist  can  create  a  new  species^  if  I  rightly  imderstand 
that  word. 

But  little  initiated  in  the  science,  and  therefore  the  less  able  to 
express  my  idea  with  clearness,  I  perhi4>s  advance  an  opinion  that 
may  s^pear  unfounded  and  easily  refutable.  Yet  at  least  let  me 
once  more  reioice  in  the  happiness  of  our  litde  comer  of  the  world, 
lo  be  richer  man  America  herself  in  American  plants. 

Among  the  other  works  which  Mr.  Professor  Hosack  sent  to  the 
society,  you  will  find  the  first  volume  of  ^  Transactions  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York,'  instituted  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  that  province,  in  1814. 

This  volume,  in  large  quarto,  printed  ¥rith  a  magnificence  of  ty- 
pography equal  to  the  most  correct  and  most  elegant  specimens  that 
we  have  in  Europe,  b  perhaps  the  only  copy  on  this  continent:  it 
is  but  lately  printed,  and  contains  the  proceedings  of  1815.  We 
find  in  it  nothing  particularly  relative  to  botany  or  agriculture,  but 
it  includes  memoirs  on  z6ology,  ichdiyology,  and  omithologv, 
which  are  of  the  ^atest  interest.  The  future  volumes  will,  with- 
out doubt,  contam  some  which  will  enter  the  sphere  of  our  re- 
searches and  ous  studies,  and  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  collect. 
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By  an  orckr  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  college,  it  is  directed 
that  at  appointed  times  each  professor  shall  ^ve  an  analy:3is  of  his 
course  of  lectures*  This  analysis,  in  a  ^ery  lucid  form,  is  here 
added,  entided  ^  Syllabus  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany, 
&c.  by  Dr.  Hosack*' 

Some  other  worics,  appertaining  more  to  medicine  and  surgery, 
Mr.  Hosack  seems  to  have  chosen,  because  they  are  of  a  recent 
date.  Among  these  you  will  distinguish  a  very  interesting  treatise, 
called  *  Observations  on  the  Laws  governing  the  Communication 
of  Contagious  Diseases,'  &c.,  as  well  as  a  description  and  mediod 
of  cure  of  a  singular  case  of  cmthrax. 

You  will  observe  also  a  *  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,'  by  Dr.  Jolm 
Murray,  printed  last  June,  at  New  York. 

These  books  are  probsd[>ly  as  yet  unknown  in  Europe;  and  per* 
haps  you  will  think  fit  to  agree  to  die  proposal  which  I  make  to 
you,  of  referring  them  either  to  Mr.  professor  Veerbeeck,  your 
secretary,  or  to  Drs.  Van  Rotterdam  and  F.  Vander  Woestync, 
for  them  to  examine  whether  these  writings  do  not  contain  some 
novel  observations,  some  truths  hitherto  unperceived,  which  it 
would  be  useful  to  make  known  in  Europe,  by  means  of  the  jour« 
nals  devoted  to  medical  and  chirur^cal  oiscoveries. 

Finally,  as  you  have  already  accepted  a  copy  of  a  splendid 
work  on  die  American  war  of  independence,  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Paine  Todd,  stepson  of  the  president,  Mr.  Madison,  and  secretary 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  the  con^ss  of  Ghent,  I  pray  you  to  receive  a 
collection  of  numbers  of  a  journal  of  knowledge  and  literature, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  under  die  tide  of  the  ^  Analectic  Ma- 
gazine.' The  set  is  not  complete;  but  that  very  circumstance  is  not 
without  interest,  since  the  deadi  alone  of  Mr.  Bayard,  from  whom 
I  received  them,  prevented  his  sending  me  die  remaining  numbers. 

I  pray  you,  gendemen,  to  deposit  diese  American  productions  in 
die  library  of  die  society.  Inhabitants  of  a  province  so  agricultu- 
ral as  Flanders,  and  of  a  town  so  distinguished  among  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cities,  you  can  never  receive  with  indifference 
any  thing  which  clraws  you  closer  to  a  free  and  enlightened  nation, 
diat,  like  you,  aims  to  round  her  prosperity  on  die  improvement  of 
her  agriculture,  the  freedom  of  her  commerce,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  industry— «  nation  on  which  Providence  seems  also  tm 
intend,  at  some  day,  to  bestow  the  empire  of  the  seas — an  empire 
from  which  she  will  exclude  all  bdier  nations,  if  the  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion, that  sure  precursor  of  national  decay,  lead  her  astray,  but 
which  she  will  share  with  all,  if  principles  of  equity  and  modera-  * 
tion  continue  to  direct  her  in  the  path  of  her  true  interest. 

I  conclude  this  report,  gendemen,  with  requesting  die  vice-presi- 
dent to  submit  to  you  for  deliberation, 

1.  Whetiier  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  president  be  instructed 
to  render,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  our  thanks  to  his  excellency 
Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  ambassador  m>m  the  United  States  at  die 
court  of  France,  and,  through  him,  to  Mr.  David  Hosack,  profes* 
8or  of  botany  and  materia  medica  at  New  York. 
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*  2.  Whether  it  is  not  expedient,  since  the  number  of  our  mem- 
bers is  not  limited  by  rule,  to  associate  with  us  some  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  repairing  our  losses  as  to  ex* 
tend  our  botanical  and  agricultural  relations. 

You  will  see  more  clearly  the  fitness  and  utili^  of  this  measure, 
when  you  recollect  that  among  the  Americans  collected  at  the  con- 
gress of  Ghent,  the  majority  were  not  familiar  with  the  study  of 
botany,  perhaps  becaiise,  by  taste,  ^r  the  habit  of  different  stumes, 
they  had  acquired  a  preference  for  other  sciences,  whether  of  lite- 
rature, or  history,  or  the  fine  arts;  perhaps  because  the  elevated 
stations  which  they  are  called  to  fill  impose  oa  them  other  cares 
and  duties,  claiming  more  seriously  their  attention.     . 

We  have  therefore  need  to  associate  with  us  new  correspondents, 
who  may  be  initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  science,  or  who  culti- 
vate it  with  intelligence  and  con  amore.  It  would  be  useful  also  to 
choose  such,  whose  abodes  are  separated  by  great  distance.  Fi- 
gure to  yourselves  the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States,  which,  in 
their  different  latitudes,  possess  all  the  various  temperatures  of  our 
continent.  The  Andromeda  rhomboidalis,  which  you  expect  firom 
Florida,  cannot  be  sent  to  ^ou  by  the  botanists  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  Ontario:  the  distance  is  equal  to  that  from  Spain  to  the  nordi 
of  Europe.  The  season  is  so  much  later  in  some  of  the  provinces 
than  in  others,  that  the  author  of  the  ^  Catalogue  of  American 
Plants'  takes  care  to  observe,  that  the  same  species  of  Muklen^ 
bergta  flowers  in  Georgia  during  the  month  of  March,  and  in  Phi- 
ladelphia not  until  June. 

It  follows,  therefore,  I  conceive,  that  in  selecting  correspondents 
m  certain  parts  of  the  tTnited  States  of  America,  hiore  or  less  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  we  should  be  governed  by  the  same  rule  as 
in  making  such  a  choice  at  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and 
fdaces  separated  from  us  by  more  considerable  distances. 

The  partiality  natural  to  Americans  towards  a  town  which  re- 
ceived their  mmisters  with  so  much  aflfection,  and  where  was  con- 
cluded a  pacification  that  they  regard  as  the  honourable  recom- 
pense of  their  firmness  and  courage;  this  partiality  will  facilitate 
our  communications;  and  I  dare  confidently  to  assure  you,  that,  in 
diese  vast  and  rich  domsuns  of  Flora,  where  so  many  flowers  and 
plants,  yet  unknown,  await  both  their  Linnean  appellation  and  ^if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  the  sacrament  of  th^ir  classification— wnere 
each  n3rmph,  each  dryad,  which  animates  them,  awaits  her  worship- 
pers, die  friends  of  the  ^oddes9  will  hasten  to  reciprocate  our 
prayers.  Are  not  our  religion,  our  rites  the  same?  Are  not  the 
dogmas  oi  the  immortal  Swede  propagated  by  his  iqx)stles  and 
their  neopkytea^  unanimously  receivco?  And  Flora,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Alps,  and  bf  the  Pyrenees,  as  among  the  aofr'actuosities  of 
Ae  Cordilleras  and  of  Cwcasus,  in  tibe  plaiMi  wittered  by  the  Es- 
caut,  as  on  die  borders  c£  the  Tliames,  atScMra  as  at  Rome,  is 
she  not  every  where*  the  object  of  die  8»ne  universal  adoradon, 
which  unites  all  who  prc&ss  it  m  die  same  communion? 

VOL.  X.  17 
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If  you  adopt  my  propositioiis,  I  will  hanre  the  honour  to  jdice 
before  you  a  kst  of  a  number  of  American  botanists  and  amateurs^ 
who  have  desenred  well  of  scimce.  I  have  more  pardcularly  de- 
signated'/?t;r,  among  whom  I  propose  as  an  hononuy  ndember, 

Mr.  Jefferson,  already  admitted  to  many  leanied  societies  in 
£urope,  formeriy  president  of  the  United  States,  and  now  cultivate 
lag  his  estate  at  Monticello: 

And  as  corresponding  members, 

1.  Mr.  Stephen  Elliot,  president  of  the  Literary  and  PhHoso* 
phical  Society  of  North  Carolina*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Muhlenberg 
records  the  services  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Elliot,  in  his  bota* 
nical  researches.  i 

9.  Mr.  William  Biurtram,  a  relation,  perh^s  son,  of  Mr.  John 
Bartram,  to  whom  We  owe  certain  botanical  observations,  during  m 
journey  which  he  made  to  the  lakes  of  Canada.  Mr.  W.  Bartram 
IS  himself  a  very  distinguished  botanist. 

3.  Mr.  Frederick  Pursh,  the  gardener  at  the  Elgin  establish* 
ment,  who  in  that  quality  has  the  best  opportunity  to  know  and  ap« 

Csciate  the  respective  wants  of  the  two  gardens,  a  learned  man 
sides,  and  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  American  plants. 

4.  Mr.  Gaspard  Wistar  Eddy,  nephew  of  Professor  Hosac^ 
who,  although  still  young,  has  gained  a  name  among  the  pupils  of 
diat  professor,  by  discoveries  recendy  made  in  his  botanical  re« 
searches. 

'  If,  according  to  the  rule,  you  receive  as  candidates  die  botanists 
or  friends  to  the  science,  whom  I  have  just  named,  I  be?  my  M* 
low-members  to  Support  my  proposition,  and  to  submit  uie  nomi- 
Badons,  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  first  general  meeting  which  shaB 
take  {dace. 

N.  CORNSLISSEN. 

The  meeting  adopted  the  above  report,  and  the  question  beinar 
put  on  the  propositions  with  which  it  concludes,  they  were  referred 
to  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  society,  and  tiie  proceedings  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

F.  VERBEECK,  Perpetual  Secretary. 

Theve  follows  a  note,  containina;  a  list  of  Americans,  whom  Mr. 
Coraelissen  recommends  as  wormy  of  being  elected  members  of 
Ae  society.     We  find  die  names  of 

•  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  professor  at  Pluladelphia,  William  Bar« 
tram,  audiofof  several  botanical  woriu  at  Philadelphia,  Peter  BiBy, 
of  Virginia,  Zaccheus  CoUms,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Manasses 
Ctitier,  of  Massachusetts,  Gustavus  Dalhnan,  of  South  Carolina, 
the  Rev.  Christian  Danke,  of  Nazareth  and  Canada,  Stephen  El- 
liott, of  Beaufort,  S.  C.  Dr.  Frederick  Kampman,  of  Pennsylvama, 
Matdiias  Kin,  the  Rcv«  Samuel  Kramsch,  of  South  Carolma,  John 
iyoD^  Bernard  M'Mdim,  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philaddphia,  Dr. 
Sb  L.  Mitchdl,  of  New  Yoit,  Christopher  Mulkr,  of  die  westeni 

Crt  of  Pemmylvaiik,  Henry  Moore,  of  Tennessee,  P.  E.  Mdileii^ 
rg,  of  New  York,  Frederick  Pursh,  of  New  York,  die  Rev. 
Jacob  Van  Vleck,  of  Pennsylvania.  - 
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Aat.  Yl.— Medical  yurhprudetice.  Toderi  Midmnt  Ifj^ale,  8v6^ 
6  vols.  Paris,  1813.  Orfila  Toxocologie  girirale  constdSftj  ^oui 
ks  RapporU  de  la  Physhlogte^  dt  la  Pathologies  et  de  la  Midic^na 
ligale^  Paritf,  1815.— Flx)m  the  Joumd  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

OUR  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  science  of  Medical  Juris*' 
prudence  or  St€ae  Medicine^  as  it  is  termed  in  Germany,  by  aomf 
recent  pid)licatiotis  of  considerable  merit.  As  a  science  it  is  not 
known  m  this  coimtry,  nor  does  it  form  any  part  of  the  necessary 
studies  of  the  medical  practitioner.  In  the  present  paper,  we  shall 
pcunt  out  what  we  consider  to  be  its  leading  branches;  and  we  are 
•o  convinced  of  the  benefit  which  would  result  to  miuikind  from  a 
Biore  general  attention  to  this  science,  that  we  shall  not  apologise 
tor  having  entered  on  a  subject  which  may  probably  be  consideit^ 
not  to  be  munediately  withm  the  limits  of  our  joumaL  The  8ci« 
ence  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  comprehends  the  evidence  and 
opimoQS  necessary  to  be  given  in  courts  of  justice,  by  practitioners, 
on  all  suL^cts  relating  to  their  profession:  according  to  the  Eiiglish 
laws,  the  testimony  or  the  opimons  of  medical  men  are  not  din»ct« 
ly  required,  though  it  is  usual  in  certain  cases,  to  require  tl^ir  evif 
dence  on  mofessional  ^ubjects:  public  attention  has  been  of  lata 
called  to  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  coroner^s  inquests,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  administered.  This  subject  is  intimatd^ 
coDoected  with  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Without  wishing  to  discuss 
Ac  prc^Mietyof  thelaws  for  the  punishment  of  suicide,  so  far  as  they 
lebite  to  the  forfeiture  of  pnq>eity,  and  the  giving  publicity  to  the  of* 
fonce;  there  can  be  little  question  but  that  thees^sure  ok  the  body 
af  the  suicide  is  oetconsonant  to  the  feelings  of  tne  present  age;  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  within  a  short  period  the  body  of  bb 
unfortunate  wretch  waa,  in  open  day,  dragged  in  procession  along 
ihe  public  way,  headed  by  the  civil  power.  Very  slight  evidence, 
ar  rather  no  evidence  at  dl,  but  merely  the  discretion  of  the  c6ro* 
ner,  is  sufficient  to  procure  a  verdict  of  limacy;  and  that  such  ver^ 
di<:ts  are  (rften  corruptly  {nxKured,  no  person  who  has  attended  to 
the  proceedings  of  coroners'  inquests,  can  have  any  doubt.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  an  ignoodnious  burial  has  any  direct  tendeo- 
CT  to  die  prevention  of  suicide;  and  unless  it  is  clearly  established 
mat  it  has,  in  an  enlightened  age  like  the  present,  so  barbarous  and 
dugusting  a  law  should  be  abolished,  or  at  least  why  should  not  the 
irery  foot  of  suicide  be  considered  in  all  cases,  as  arording  evidence 
fif  insanity?  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  due  administra» 
lion  of  justice  that  the  evidence  before  the  coroner  should  be  €om» 
^ete  and  correct.  To  insure  diis,  it  will  be  requisite  that  enact** 
ments  should  be  made,  at  once  regulating  the  mode  of  jMipducing 
such  evidence,  and  the  class  of  persons  by  whom  it  is  to  be  ^ven^ 
Several  instances  of  the  grossest  neg^t  iamd  ir^gularity  in  the  evi» 
dence  of  medical  persons  have  come  to  our  knowled^  the  foUowt 
ing  b  one  of  the  most  flagrant:— -a  servant  had  died  in  cobsequenoa 
of  pKMson;  it  was  supposed  she  had  taken  it  purposely,  though,  dit 
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stated  that  it  was  taken  by  her  as  a  dose  of  salts  which  hid  been 
carelessly  left  about  by  another  servant:  there  was,  however,  rea- 
son  to  suspect  that  she  had  been  pregnant,  and  had  lately  miscarried* 
The  prejudice  was  considerably  excited  in  favour  of  the  deceased 
having  taken  the  poison  accidentally.  Two  medical  gentlemen  of 
eminence  attendea  to  examine  the  body;  the  apothecary  who  was  to 
give  evidence  before  the  coroner,  was  also  in  attendance;  and  as, 
from  die  early  part  of  the  examination,  there  was  litde  question  Init 
diat  the  woman  had  been  pregnant,  on  the  examination  proceeding, 
the  apothecary  actually  left  2ie  room,  stating,  that  as  he  was  to  be 
exammed  before  the  coroner,  if  he  gave  any  evidence  which  mig^ 
seem  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  the  deceased,  it  would  serious- 
ly affect  his  professional  interests  in  the  neighbourhood!  Now,  in  this 
case,  independendy  of  false  evidence  having  been  in  fact  givoi  be- 
fore die  coroner,  injustice  was  done  to  the  servant  who  was  suppo- 
sed to  have  brought  the  poison  into  the  house.  In  order  to  insure 
E roper  attention  and  skill  on  the  part  of  medical  persons  who  may 
e  called  in  to  give  their  evidence  before  coroners,  we  should 
inxmose  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  educati<m,  all 
medical  students  should  be  required  to  attend  a  certain  number 
c^  lectures  exclusively  on  die  subject  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in 
which  tiieir  attention  would  be  particularly  called  to  those  parts  of 
the  science  of  medicine,  respectmg  which  they  would  be  liable  to  be 
called  iqK)n  to  give  their  opinions,  in  courts  of  justice,  with  peculi- 
ar directions  as  to  die  nature  of  the  proof  required,  and  dip  effect 
of  their  testimony.  In  addition  to  this,  we  conceive  much  benefit 
would  arise  from  the  prescribing  particular  rules  to  be  adopted  in 
idl  cases  of  sudden  or  suspicious  death;  and  making  it  imperative 
on  the  ccxroner  to  employ  particular  medical  persons  (who  should 
be  remunerated);  and  for  this  purpose  a  certain  number  of  practi- 
tioners in  each  county,  who  had  previously  passed  such  examina- 
Ration  as  might  be  thought  fit,  should  be  named  as  the  persons  to  be 
employed  by  the  coroner;  and  that  every  such  examination  should 
be  made  according  to  certain  directions  to  be  determined  on,  and  a 
report  of  it  in  writing  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  person  making  it. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  mode  of  making  these  examinations  and 
rqports,-  certun  printed  formulae  miffht  be  devised,  stating  die  mode 
of^  examination  to  be  pursued,  and  the  results;  such  tormulse,  oC 
course  to  be  varied  accordinff  to  circumstances.  This  is  die  mode 
adopted  in  Prance,  and  in  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  from  the 
adoption  of  which  we  conceive  much  benefit  woula  arise.  The  re- 
porter might  still  be  examined  viva  voce^  either  before  the  coroner, 
or  on  die  triaL  Independent  of  the  improvement  which  would  re- 
mit from  this,  in  die  administration  of  justice,  much  good  would 
arise  from  the  removal  of  doubt  and  suspicion  in  the  public,  which 
is  often  misled  by  the  evidence  given  before  coroners,  on  medical 
subjects,  owing  to  the  unfitness  of  the  persons  employed.  There 
can  be  litde  question,  that  had  the  examinations  and  analj^  been 
akSfully  made,  no  public  disturbance  or  discontent  would  have  arisen 
m  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Fenning,  who  was  executed  for  an  attempt 
to  poison  the  fiunily  of  a  stationer,  in  Chancery-lane. 
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The  evidence  of  medical  men,  amongst  lawyers,  is  a  subject  of 
gsnenl  animadversion;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the 
several  printed  trials,  such  as  those  of  Spencer,  Cowper,  Donetlao, 
and  others,  without  astonishment  at  the  inconsistency  and  uncer- 
tainty which  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  opinions  of  tormer  rnedi* 
cal  practitioners* 

It  may  also  be  expected,  that  much  good  ViU  result  from  the 
canvassing  the  points  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  in  examinations 
oi  the  nature  we  have  mentioned,  and  that  greater  skill  will  be 
attained,  and  important  cUscoveries  made,  in  the  application  of 
]«medie8  in  cases  of  suspended  animation,  the  admimstration  of 
pCMSon,  &c«  respecting  which  little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
pud  by  the  generality  of  the  present  practitioners — at  least  those 
of  the  second  class;  and  it  is  amount  the  second  dass  that  skill 
and  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  science  is  particularly  required, 
as  they  are  most  frequently  caUed  upon  in  cases  of  poison,  &c. 

The  first  directions  respecting  the  consulting  medical  men,  in 
the  admimstration  of  justice,  in  any  modem  code,  is  in  the  Con- 
stitatio  Criminalis  Carolina  of  Charles  V.,  which  enacts,  that  the 
evidence  of  medical  men  shall  be  taken  in  cases  of  violent  death, 
pcMSon,  child  murder,  &c«;  and  now,  bv  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
states  in  the.  continent  of  Europe,  their  evidence  is  required  in 
similar  cases.  Hie  code  Napoleon,  one.  of  the  most  singular  pro- 
ductions of  modem  jurisprudence,  gives,  at  considerable  length, 
ibe  rules  to  be  observed  in  making  the  necessary  reports,  and  in 
tfie  testimony  on  medical  subjects  connected  with  jurisprudence* 

The  most  distinguished  works  on  this  science,  amongst  the  Ger- 
main, are,  the  Pandectse  M edico-legales,  of  Valentini,  1702;  the 
works  of  Plenk,  Frank,  and  Sikora,  together  with  the  Colatio 
Opusculorum  Selectorum  ad  Medicinam  Forensem  spectantium: 
curante  Schleeel,  1787* 

Amongst  tne  Italians,  Paul  Zacchias  is  most  distinguished. 
Ambrose  Par6  was  the  first  in  France  who  treated  on  this  subject; 
and  the  Medicine  Legale  et  Police  M6dicale,  of  M.  Mahon;  ^  tiie 
Course  of  Legal  Medicine,'  of  M*  Belloc;  die  Medicine  Legale 
of  M.  Foder6,  and  the  Toxicology  of  M.  Orfila,  are  amongst  the 
most  eminent  of  die  modem  French  works  on  the  subject.  In  this 
country,  witii  the  exception  of  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
Edinburgh  (where  tiiere  is  a  professorship,  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cal jurispruaence),  we  have  no  publication  of  any  note,  although 
diere  are  several  essays  on  particular  subjects  relating  to  mediad 
iurisprudence,  of  considerable  value.  Amongst  the  foremost  is  to 
be  reckoned  the  Paper  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  x>n  the  uncertainty  of 
the  signs  of  murder  in  bastard  children. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  with  a  concise 
enumeration  of  the  subjects  embraced  by  the  science  ot  medical 
jurisprudence,  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  order  in  which  they  aar 
treated  oi  m  die  work  of  M.  Foder6,  which,  though  very  proUx, 
ai|d  written  without  either  great  prdfessionsd  skill  or  talent,  contuns 
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luatk  curious  infomiAtioii  on  the  science^  flft  well  as  tlie  ^v^nf^  of 
most  of  the  preceding  vrritet^  oli  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  physical  qualities  of  iian  form  one  of  the  first  and  most 
hnportant  subjects  of  inquuy.     Accordlnp^  to  the  laws  of  all  civi* 
lized  nations,  there  are  certain  fixed  epochs  when  reason  is  to  be 
considered  as  sufficiently  developed  for  the  exercise  of  certain  acts; 
such  as  the  dominion  over  property— union  of  sexes— holding  of 
offices,  &c*     Majority  is  to  be  considered  a  civil  institutioli,  vary- 
ing in  different  nations  and  climates.     In  tiie  debates  on  the  code 
Napcdeon,  no  point  was  more  discussed  than,  whether  the  period 
of  majority  should  be  fixed  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-five;  but  the 
fcrmer  was  determined  on,  except  in  the  case  of  power  to  contract 
marriage,  and  the  discharge  of  some  particular  tunctions.    Many 
cases  may  arise,  and  have  arisen  in  this  country,  in  which  the  age 
of  a  par^  is  onl^  to  be  ascertained  by  presumption,  and  it  id  ob- 
vious that  the  o{Mnion  of  medical  men,  oti  this  subject,  ^lust  have 
considerable  weight*     A  considerable  portion  of  tne  first  volume 
of  M.  Foder6^8  work  is  taken  up  in  discussing  the  physical  poweri 
of  man,  at  different  ages,  as  far  as  regards  his  legal  capacities— die 
commission  of  crime,  and  infliction  of  injury.    The  Medicine  Ij^- 
gale  of  M.  Foder6  contains  a  very  detailed  commentary  on  the 
code  Napoleon,  which,  like  many  other  codes,  attempts  to  es^aUidi 
a  scale  of  the  physical  powers  of  man,  by  which  their  faculties 
and  incapacities  are  to  be  ascertained.     Zacchias,  one  of  the  itiost 
sensible  writers  who  have  considered  this  subject,  which^  it  seems^ 
has  (fruitlessly  enough,  in  our  opinion^  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  jurists  and  medical  writers,  admits,  that  the  legal  period  of 
age  must  arise  from  arbitrary  presumption,  rs^her  tmm  from  any 
rdbs  resulting  from  observation  of  nature,  whose  variations  are 
infinite. 

Many  important  points  arise  on  the  auestipn  when  the  period  of 
gestation  ceases:  from  forty-five  to  fifty  is  the  ordinary  time,  though 
there  are  exceptions.  This  point  was  much  canvassed  in  the  Dou* 
f^  cause.  Haller,  speaking  upon  this  subject,  mentitms  manv 
women  who  have  borne  long  after  fifty,  and  who,  it  may  be  said, 
experienced  a  sort  of  second  youth-^have  borne,  as  he  states,  up 
to  seventy.  The  English  law  admits  of  no  presumption,  as  to  the 
time  when  a  woman  ceases  to  have  children,  though  thb  enters  into 
most  other  codes.  In  England,  property,  which  reverts  to  the  pa- 
rents, in  default  of  issue,  is  frequently  tied  up  till  after  their  death, 
though  the  moral  probability  of  their  having  issue  may  long  have 
ceased.  Many  curious  points  seem  to  have  arisen,  in  France  and 
otiier  coimtries,  with  respect  to  identity;  and  the  subject,  in  aU  the 
treatises,  is  noticed  at  considerable  lengdi. 

The  next  point  is,  the  relative  and  absolute  duration  of  life.  In 
case  of  absence,  tile  En^ish  law  admits  of  great  latitude;  and  as 
each  particular  instance  is  determined  h^  a  jury,  there  is  very  little 
certeunty  as  yet  established;  great  practical  convenience,  however, 
would  result  from  fixed  rules  on  this  subject.  The  relative  i9€)rta- 
lity  of  the  sexes  is  also  considered  at  length  by  M.  Foder6. 
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Tlic  pretumptioB  of  survivorship,  amon^t  persons jperi&lung  by 
th^  same  mischance,  as  slupwreck,  suffocation,  &c*  When  no  po« 
sitive  evidence  can  be  procured,  as  to  the  exact  periods  of  their 
death,  is  also  another  point  of  wnich  the  foreign  jurists  have  writ^ 
ten  much,  but  respecting  which  we  have  no  positive  rules  in  thia 
country.  It  frequently  becomes  a  question  of  considerable  imp<»'<» 
tance,  m  the  devoluticm  of  property,  to  ascertain  which  of  two  per-p 
sons  survived;  as  parent  or  child,  testator  or  legatee,  &c«  The 
laws  of  several  nations  have  admitted  of  arguments,  dravm  from 
the  relative  supposed  physical  powers  of  the  parties  to  sustain  life, 
each  as  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  difference  of  age,  sex,  &c. 

In  imitation  of  the  civil  law-codes,  the  code  Napoleon  has 
attempted  to  lay  down  particular  rules  for  the  devolution  of  pro- 
perty, in  cases  of  this  nature:  we  extract  the  following  passages:-*^ 
*•  Persons  dying,  who  are  die  legal  representatives  to  each  other, 
without  it  being  known  which  died  first,  the  presuinption  of  survi- 
vorship is  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and 
in  default  thereof,  by  the  strength,  age,  and  sex  of  the  parties.  If 
those  who  shall  so  die  together  shaS  be  both  under  sixteen,  then 
tfie  eldest  shall  be  presumed  to  have  survived:  if  they  were  all 
above  sixty,  then  the  youngest  shall  be  presumed  to  have  survived; 
if  some  under  fifteen,  and  others  above  sixty,  then  the  first  shall  be 
presumed  to  have  survived;  if  all  are  above  fifteen,  and  under  six^, 
then  the  male  is  presumed  to  have  survived,  if  the  ages  are  equal, 
or  the  difference  does  not  exceed  a  year;  if  they  were  of  the  same 
ftcx,  then  the  presumption  of  survivorship,  according  to  the  order 
of  nature,  is  to  be  adopted,  and  the  younger  is  supposed  to  have 
survived  the  elder.'  In  diis  there  is  an  odd  mixture  of  arbitrary 
rules,  and  an  attempt  at  reaching  the  probable  truth,  by  a  comparar 
tive  estimate  oi  the  physical  powers  of  man;  besides,  many  objec- 
tions might  be  maae  to  the  above  rules,  as  far  as  they  attempt  to 
regulate,  on  principle^  the  doctrine  of  presumptions,  we  conceive 
that  the  simplest  law,  and  the  one  that  would  most  probably  come 
nearest  to  natural  justice,  would  be  to  enact,  that  in  all  cases,  the 
order  of  nature  should  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place,  and  there- 
fore, if  father  and  child  died,  whatever  their  probable  physical 
powers,  the  child  should,  as  in  the  course  of  nature,  be  considered 
as  having  survived  the  father;  and  so  in  all  cases  of  succession. 
The  English  law,  cm  this  subject,  is  entirely  defective,  and  although 
there  have  been  questions,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  decide 
which  was  the  survivor,  in  die  absetice  of  all  but  presumptive  evi- 
dence, it  does  not  appear  that  any  decision  was  ever  made,  or  that 
any  principle  of  law  was  admitted,  either  original,  or  as  adopted 
from  die  civil  code;  whereas,  if  some  fixed  rule  were  adopted,  par** 
ties  at  least  would  not  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  nghts«  In 
a  cause  lately  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  the  case  of 
a  legatee  and  testator  being  shipwrecked  m  the  same  ship,  it  was 
3ent  by  tKe  master  of  the  rdls,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  wluch  survive 
fd,AaaA  he  admitted  there  was  a  total  absence  of  all  evidence^  on 
wluch  mey  could  found  their  verdict;  whereas,  had  some  princi- 
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pie,  with  regard  t&  legatees  and  testators  d^fing,  been  adopted,  no 
question  could  have  arisen.  Notwithstanding  the  manifest  fidlacy 
of  all  reasoning  tending  to  prove  who  was  the  survivor,  from  tKe 
relative  physical  faculties  of  the  deceased,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  speculation  amongst  the  writers  on  medical 
jurisprudence;  and  a  very  ccmsiderable  part  of  the  second  volume  - 
of  Foder6^s  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  modes  of 
ascertaining  the  probable  survivor,  in  cases  of  death,  by  shipwreck, 
fire,  cold,  suffocation,  &c. 

The  consideration  and  study  of  the  different  defects  of  the 
mind,  form  an  important  branch  of  die  study  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence. Pinel  has  divided  the  diseases  of  the  mind  into  four  classes; 
manioy  or  general  delirium;  tnelanchoiia,  or  exclusive  delirium;  (k- 
mentiOf  or  obliteration  of  thought,  and  idiotism^  or  aboliticm  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  But  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  so  varied, 
that  it  is  difficult  with  certainty  to  class  symptoms,  admitting  of 
such,  infinite  variety.  However,  questions,  at  once  involving  life 
and  property,  are  frequendy  dependent  on  die  judgment  and  the 
evidence  of  the  practitioner.  From  insanity  are  to  be  distinfi;uish- 
ed  hysterical  aflecdons,  the  effects  of  depraved  instincts,  jeadousy, 
and  inebriety,  excesses  arising  from  sudden  accessions  of  peculiar 
passions  of  die  mind,  and  temporary  alienations  of  reason,  arising 
from  disease.  In  considering  the  faculties  of  man,  many  curious 
questions  arise  on  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of  those  who  are 
bom  deaf  and  dumb,  as  to  their  capacity  of  performing  the  difier- 
ent  functions  of  life,  and  how  far  they  are  amenable  to  punishment 
for  the  i^ommission  of  crimes.  In  this  country,  these  are  quesdcxis 
^1  which  a  jury  alone  decide.  Another  quesdon,  in  which  the  tes- 
timony of  medical  men  is  of  considerable  importance,  is  thie  con- 
sideration how  far  persons,  affected  by  disease,  executing  a  will, 
are  to  be  considered  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  die  propriety  of  the 
act  executed  by  them. 

Of  Marriage. — Few,  if  any,  questions  are  now  likely  to  arise  in 
England,  relating  to  the  time  and  capacity  of  parties  to  many. 
The  subject  of  marriage  involves  that  of  impotence^  which  may  be 
divided  into  absolute  and  perpetual,  relative  and  accidental,  or  tem- 
porary, curable,  and  incui^le. 

Pregnancy. "-^o  one  part  of  legal  medicine  involves  so  many 
important  questions,  as  conception  and  childbirth;  and  none  are 
more  entangled  with  difficulties.  These  points,  fit>m  their  impor- 
tance, call  for  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection*  The  signs  of 
conception  are  divided  into  rational,  particular,  and  sensible;  and 
notwithstanding  the  advancement  of  science,  the  knowledge  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  signs,  is  sometimes  involved  m 
great  difficulty,  and  frequent  errors  occur,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
most  experienced  practitioners,  even  when  women  have  no  motive 
for  concealment.  The  questicm  oi  superfoetation  has  ^ven  rise  to 
much  learned  discussion:  M.  -Foder6  sides  with  Buffon,  HaUer, 
and  die  odier  advocates  for  it— «nd  dunks  it  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
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but  not  impossible.    A  case  of  a  woman  who  had  twins,  one 
white  and  the  other  black,  is  mentioned  Iw  Buffon. 

The  symptoms  of  delivery,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  uterine  excretions,  form  another  important 
topic;  as  also  the  period  of  dme  after  delivery,  the  symptoms  may 
be  ascertained  with  certsdnty.  The  capacity  of  women  in  labour 
to  render  proper  assistance  to  the  foetus,  so  as  to  preserve  life.  The 
determining  whether  the  foetus  died  before  or  after  delivery— ^pon 
this  point  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  it  is  deserving  of 
considerable  attention,  in  order  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  do  jus- 
tice, in  giving  his  opinion* 

VterO'gestatioru — ^The  next  object  of  discussion  is  the  period  of 
utero-gestation.  In  all  other  animals,  the  period  of  utero-gestation 
is  very  constant.  Haller  states,  that  the  time  of  going  with  young 
is  very  regular  in  animals,  but  that  it  is  not  so  regular  in  women* 
He  gives  references,  by  which  we  read  of  a  woman  going  ten,  ele- 
ven, twelve,  thirteen,  and  even  fourteen  months.  Hippocrates  says, 
that  *'  he  can  allow  the  possibility  of  a  child  being  bom  at  ten 
months,  but  not  later.'  The  former  system  of  France  allowed  ten 
months.  By  the  code  Napoleon,  the  legitimacy  of  a  child,  bom 
three  hundred  days  after  tne  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  may  be 
questioned. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  lectures,  published  under  the  title  of  London 
Practice  of  Midwifery,  treats  the  possibility  of  the  periods  ex- 
tending beyond  the  forty  weeks  with  ridicule,  though  contrary  to 
the  opmion  of  many  very  distinguished  practitioners;  and  indeed, 
as  some  have  conceivea,  contrary  to  reason;  for  as  the  foetus  re- 
ceives its  nourishment  from  the  mother,  the  probability  is,  that  any 
very  material  alteration  in  her  constitution  may  cause  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  maturity  of  the  infant.  Besides,  the  fact  of  irregula- 
rity, in  the  time  oi  utero-gestation,  has  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, in  the  case  of  animals,  when  no  motive  for  prejudice  or 
concealment  can  arise.  With  regard  to  the  leditimacy  of  Children 
bom  in  wedlock,  only  two  reasons  are  allowed  against  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  child  by  the  code  Napoleon;  viz.  absence  of  the  hus- 
band, or'  his  being  aifected  by  some  disease,  by  which  it  is  to  be 
inferred  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  the  father  of  the  child.  Non- 
access  is  the  only  ground  of  disputing  the  legitimacy  in  England; 
but  the  rule  of  evidence,  in  this  respect,  has  been  of  late  very  ma- 
terially altered,  by  the  opinions  of  tne  Judges  in  the  Banbiuy  peer- 
age, who  have,  it  is  conceived,  introduced  an  anomahtts  division 
respecting  the  evidence  of  access,  dividing  it  into  access  2caAffene' 
ratwe  access;  so  that  if  this  distinction  be  hereafter  recognized, 
much  uncertidnty  may  be  introduced  respecting  the  title  and  suc- 
cession to  property,  and  a  new  and  difficult  subject  will  demand  the 
attention  of  the  medical  student. 

In  discussing  the  time  when  the  foetus  may  be  supposed  to  be 
perfect,  Ae  faculty  of  Leipsic,  with  great  complaisance,  determiner 
cd  that  a  child,  bora  five  months. and  eight  days  after  the  return  of 
the  husband,  mig^  be  considered  as  legitimate,  and  that  chUdren 
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at  five  months  were  often  ^rfeet  and  healthy.  Vakntim^  wi»  He* 
ports  this  decision,  is  also  gallant  enough  to  concur  in  it* 

By  the  English  laws,  an  husband  is  entided  to  a  life  interest  in 
the  estate  of  his  wife,  if  he  have  a  child  bom  alive;  and  the  eamres- 
sion  of  the  old  law  is,  if  the  child  should  be  heard  tq  cry.  Some 
cases,  where  children  have  been  bom  alive,  but  have  not  uttered 
any  cry,  though  they  have  breathed  for  a  continued  period,  have 
caused  much  learned  discussion;  and  a  case  in  1806,  in  the  Exche- 
quer (where  the  lips  of  an  infant  had  moved  after  birth,  but  no  cry 
was  heard),  gave  rise  to  much  curious  evidence,  particularly  1^ 
Pr.  Denman,  who  was  of  opinion,  that  the  motion  cSf  the  lips,  imr 
mediately  after  birth,  was  not  a  decisive  proof  of  the  jn-esence  of 
ihe  vital  principle,  and  distinguished  between  vierine  smd  exterior 
life,  Ae  latter  being  called  into  action  by  the  operation  of  the  an- 
on ^e  lungs.  Each  case  of  this  nature,  in  Engbmd,  is  determined 
by  a  jury,  on  its  particular  circumstances:  according  to  the  civil 
code,  idem  est  non  nasct^  et  non  posse  vivere. 

Till  the  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  this  country,  re- 
lating to  infanticide,  many  unfortunate  mothers  suffered  deau  fat 
crimes  they  never  committed.  Prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  juries, 
and  ignorance  on  that  of  the  'practitioners  seem  to  have  conspired 
to  destroy  the  wretched  mother.  Dr.  William  Himter,  in  his  shit 
paper  on  infanticide,  was  one  of  the  first  who  had  the  credit  of 
turning  the  public  attention  to  this  subject.  No  one  has  written 
more  eloquently  in  favour  of  the  female  character;  and  from  the 
opportunities  of  observation,  which  his  extensive  practice  afforded 
him,  there  is  no  one  whose  opinion  is  entided  to  higher  respect. 
Even,  now,  however,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  mere  are  not 
some  who  suffer  unjustly,  when  the  incapacity  of  the  mother  to 
assist  lier  infant  in  a  concealed  delivery,  the  probable  accidents 
arising  from  position,  fainting,  and  ddirium,  are  considered:  the 
hdtror  excited  by  the  idea  of  a  mother's  murdering  her  ofispring, 
may  still  prevent  mankind  from  judging  of  the  case  of  the  m£an- 
ticide  witn  impartiality;  added  to  this,  the  natural  appearances  have 
not  unfrequently  been  attributed  to  violence;  and  a  case  has  been 
noticed  as  having  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  where  the  sutures  and 
fontenelle  were  mistaken  by  an  i^orant  practitioner,  for  fractures 
of  the  skull,  lliat  to  form  an  opinion,  which  is  to  decide  the  Site  of 
a  fellow  being,  on  a  subject  so  difficult,  and  presenting  so  extendve 
a  field  for  observation,  requires  the  narrowest  scrutiny  and  attentkm, 
need  not  be  noticed;  and  the  probable  improvements  in  our  skill 
respecting  these  matters,  may  be  easily  imaged,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, how  short  time  since,  the  lungs,  swimming  in  water,  was 
considered  as  decisive  evidence,  that  the  foetus  had.in^ired  air,  and 
which  is  now  admitted  to  afford,  at  best,  but  a  very  uncertain  cri- 
terion of  the  existence  of  extra-uterine  vitality. 

The  cases  of  monstrous-births  have  seldom^given  rise  to  legal 
discussion  in  this  country,  though  the  works  ok  foreign  writ^B 
id>ouBd  with  descriptions  of  them. 
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-  The  next  class  of  casM  which  occur,  are,  the  appearances  of  death 
in  bodies,  and  whether  the  deadi  was  nalural  or  violent,  as  in  th» 
case  of  strangulatioQ,  sidfocaiioii,  drowning,  &c.  from  blows  and 
wounds,  &c«  and  the  determining  whether  payrticular  wounds  are  to 
be  consKiered  as  mortal;  after  Uiese,  come  rape,  and  feigned  dis« 
eases,  the  most  frequentof  which  are,  epilepsy,  insanity,  ukers,  and 
Uindneas,  9tc* 

Poisons. — ^We  now  come  to  that  part  which  relates  to  poisons^ 
which  have  been  treated  of  by  M.  Orfila,  in  the  work  before  notic- 
ed, and  which  is  one  of  the  most  material  and  extensive  subjects  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  the 
particular  history  of  the  different  poisonous  substances  considered 
imder  iheir  relations  with  chemistry,  physiology,  pathology,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  llie  history  of  each  poison,  is  comprised 
m  dtflferent  paragraphs:  comprehending  the  explanation  of  its  che- 
nucal  properties,  and  external  characters;  its  physiological  action^ 
determining  the  effects  of  poisonous  substances,  when  administered 
IB  doses  capable  of  producing  accident,  widi  the  results  of  experi- 
ments; die  general  ^onptoms;  the  lesion  of  texture  produced,  com- 
fNxhending  die  nature  oi  the  alterations  produced  by  the  poison,  die 

SUcaticm  of  the  facts  in  the  preceding  parts  to  Medical  Jurispru- 
ce;  with  die  different  courses  to  be  pursued  by  the  practitioner 
in  cases  of  poison;  lastly,  the  treatment  of  poisoning,  and  the  (x>nsi- 
deration  as  to  whedier  any  thing  exists  in  each  case  possessing  the 
propexties  of  an  antidote. 

The  second  part  comprehends  all  that  relates  to  poisoning^ene- 
rally  considoed,  with  die  symptoms  which  distinguish  acute  poison- 
big,  from  diseases,  such  as  cholera  morbus,  &c.  explainmg  the 
variations  of  sjrmptoms,  the  mode  of  ascertiuning  die  nature  of  the 
poison,  die  history  of  slow  poisons,  with  the  diagnosis,  the  exami- 
nations of  dead  bodies  of  persons  poisoned,  and  the  reseuxhes  pro- 
per fidr  establishing  a  distmction  between  sudden  deaths  produced 
by  a  natural  cause,  and  those  which  are  die  result  of  the  agency  of 
poiaoBS,  and  a  comparison  of  the  lesions  of  texture  exhibited  by  the 
dead  bodies,  under  these  two  circumstances,  which  are  altogether 
d^Serent;  and  the  work  concludes  with  directions  for  die  preparation 
of  testa  noticed  in  the  preceding  parts.  To  compose  a  work  contain- 
hig  such  extensive  and  important  subjects,  it  was  necessary  to  insti- 
tute a  numerous  series  of  experiments  and  researches,  many  ex- 
trenftely  difficult;  and  we  think  this  has  been  done  widi  considerable 
success  b^  die  audior.  The  physical  characters  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  each  poison,  with  the  appearance  it  presents  when  exposed 
to  the  acticm  of  the  dtfertnt  tests;  and  die  difference  which  the 
poison,  when  mixed  with  different  alimentary  substances,  presents 
with  the  same  tests,  are  distincdy  shovm;  together  with  the  modifi- 
cation produced  by  the  admixture  of  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  &c. 

M.  Orfila  treats  of  the  different  poisons  according  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  M.  Foder6,  as  the  most  rati<mal  and  conformdile  to  the 
ideas  of  physiology.  ^ 
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Class  1.  Corrosive  poisons.'''So  called  because  they  irritate  and 
corrode  the  texture  of  the  parts  ¥rith  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Their  action  is  in  general  more  formidable  than  other  poisons.  All 
the  acids,  alkalies,  and  most  of  the  metallic  preparations  come 
imder  this  class.  There  are  fifteen  species,  noticed  by  M.  Oi^la, 
viz.  preparations  of  mercury,  arsemc,  antimony,  copper,  tin,  zinc^ 
silver,  gold,  bismuth,  the  concentrated  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  the 
caustic  alkaline  earths,  muriate  and  carbonate  of  barytes,  glass,  and 
enamel  in  powder  and  cantharides. 

Whenever  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  of  these  bodies  is  ad- 
ministered internally,  various  changes  occur  either  momentary  or 
durable;  exciting  the  brain  or  heart;  or  acting  as  sedatives;  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  customary  secretions.  Given  in  larger 
doses,  tne  poison  is  absorbed,  carrying  in  some  instances  its  fatal 
action  to  the  brain  and  other  organs.  In  certain  cases  it  corrodes  • 
the  membranes  of  the  stomach,  which  acts  by  sympathy  on  other 
organs,  without  absorption  taking  place.  The  general  symptoms 
produced  by  these  corrosive  substances  depend  upon  the  lesions  oi 
the  alimentary  and  nervous  system,  and  of  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion. The  corrosive  poisons  frequently  leave  behind  traces  of  their 
passage  over  our  organs.  Innammation  of  the  first  passages, 
contractions   of  the   intestinal    canal,    gangrene,  sphacelus,  and 

Erforation  of  the    parts  constitute  the  first   character  of  these 
lions,  and  the  mucous  coat  easily  detaches  itself  fromtiie  muscu-  • 
lar,  and  the  action  is  frequentiy  extended  to  the  other  visera,  al- 
though these  characters  are  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  dead  bodj 
exhibits  no  alterations.     Various  modes  have  been  adopted  at  dit-  ^ 
ferent  times  to  counteract  the  effect  of  poison,  and  muiy  serious 
errors   have  arisen   from   practitioners   mistaking  the  results  of - 
chemical  operations:  and  the  substances  administered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decomposing  the  poisons,  have  exerted  no  action  whatever 
upon  them  in  the  stomach;  and  even  when  the  decomposition  has 
been  effected,  the  new  compound  has  been  endued  with  active  poi- 
sonous qualities.    ^  The  evacuant,  antiirfilog^stic,  and  antispasmo-  ' 
die  method,  appears  to  us,'  observes  M.  Orfila,  ^  to  merit  tne  pre-  . 
ference,  for,  without  exposing  the  patient  to  the  danger  which  a  . 
chemical  decomposition  might  subject  him,  it  offers  the  double 
advantage  of  getting  rid  of  uie  poison  by  simple  means,  and  re-es- 
tablishing the  faculties  at  the  same  time.' 

In  this  class  of  poisons,  cases  arising  from  the  ingestion  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  verdigris,  arsenious  acid,  nitric,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  are  most  frequent.  In  France,  where  the  islt  of  poison  b 
restrained  bylaw,^  the  most  common  poisons  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  suicide,  are,  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  and  a 
mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  indigo,  used  in  dyeing. 

*  The   frequent  occorrences    noticed  in   the  papers,  of  fatal   ihistakes, 
from  neglect  and  ig^nOTanoe  of  the  s^prentioes  of  the  retailers  of  dragv,  point 
out  the  neceesity  of  jome  leg^ialatire  directioin,  as  to.the  sale  of  dangeroua  - 
substances,  acoompaaiad  by  sereie  penalties,  in  cases  of  ncgiect  orifaoranoe*     . 
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Of  all  the  mineral  poisons,  the  effects  of  the  nitric  acid  seehis  most 
terrific;  it  acts  with  great  rapidity  on  the  animal  economy,  produc- 
ing symptoms  almost  constantly  succeeded  by  death.  In  cases  of 
poisoning  by  these  two  acids,  in  addition  to  mucilaginous  drinks 
and  vomits  as  remedies,  M,  Orfila  suggests  the  administering 
magnesia  suspended  in  mucilage.  Frequent  mischief  has  lately 
occurred  in  this  countiy,fTom  me  accidental  ingestion  of  the  oxalic 
acid,  lliis  is  sold  inmscriminately  by  druggists,  under  the  name 
of  acid  of  sugar^  for  various  domestic  purposes,  many  of  whom 
were,  mL  lately,  ignorant  of  its  deleterious  effect.  Nine  cases  of 
accidental  death  are  noticed  by  the  editors  of  the  Medical  Reposi- 
tory, as  having  occurred  within  two  years  and  a  half;  and  the 
Bumlser  for  the  last  December,  contmns  a  Report  of  the  case  of  a 
deadi  by  oxalic  acid;  a  woman  having  taken  nearly  an  ounce  by 
mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  In  a  short  time  after  taking  it,  she 
complained  of  psdn,  vomited  up  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  expired  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
swallowing  the  acid.  Hie  body,  on  dissection  three  days  after 
death,  presented  appearances  similar  to  diose  in  other  cases  by 
death  from  concentrated  acids:  the  cuticular  coat  of  the  oeso- 
phagus peeled  off  with  the  slightest  touch;  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  appeared  as  if  injected  with  a  carbona- 
cenous  substance,  and  the  stomach  itself  was  in  some  parts  so  com- 
pletdv  perforated,  that  its  contents  had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of 
the  lUKiomen.  TTie  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Thompson, 
from  experiments  instituted  by  him,  on  the  nature  of  this  acid, 
was,  diat  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  water,  by  producing  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  stomach,  may  be  regarded  as  an  antidote,  if  exhibited 
very  soon  after  the  poison  has  been  taken. 

hk  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  in  addition  to  the 
general  rememes  for  tnis  class,  the  administration  of  albumen  is 
recommended  by  M.  Orfila. 

The  daily  use  of  utensils  of  copper,  and  the  facility  with 
which  copper  combines  ¥rith  oxygen,  renders  accidental  poi- 
soning by  preparations  of  it  very  common.  The  seat  of  the 
lesions  of  texture,  produced  by  verdigris,  is  principally  in  the 
digestive  canal,  ana  when  death  takes  place  a  few  hours  after 
tanng  the  poison,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  is  foimd  to  be 
mflamed,  and  gangrenous:  sometimes  the  inflammation  is  communi- 
.  cated  to  all  the  coats  of  these  viscera,  and  sloughs  are  formed, 
which  are  quickly  detached,  and  leave  openings  through  which 
their  contents  pass  out,  and  are  efiused  into  the  caviUr  of  die  abdo- 
men. Amonga^  mineral  poisons,  there  are  few  which  exert  so 
poweriul  an  action  as  the  muriate  of  barytes,  as  appears  from  Mr. 
brodie's  experiments:  no  case,  however,  is  detailed,  of  poisoning 
on  die  human  frame  by  the  compounds  of  barytes.  Much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists,  whetiier  the  sharp  fragments  of  g^ass,  &c. 
which  by  some  are  cls»sed  as  poisons,  may  be  swallowed  widi  im- 
punity.    In  casesrpf  poison  by  cantiiarides,  the  lesions  of  texture 
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of  tbe  digestive  canal  are  similar  to  those  of  other  corrosive  pcM* 
sons,  occasionally,  however,  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the 
bladder.  To  the  corrosive  poisons  may  be  added,  Iodine,  which, 
from  the  experiments  of  M*  Orfila,  appears,  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  to  the  amount  of  a  drachm,  in  dogs,  to  produce  death. 
Six  ^^rains  were  taken  by  M*  Orfila,  which  produced  violent  evai- 
cuations,  and  a  pulse  of  125:  he  recovered  the  effects  by  the  next 
day. 

Class  2.  Astringent  poisons^'--^^ure  so  called,  because  they  fre- 
quently produce  a  remarkable  constriction  of  the  great  intestines, 
and  especiafly  of  the  colon,  and  in  the  end,  produce  inflammaticHi 
of  the  texture  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  frequentiy  exert  their 
action  on  the  nervous  system.  No  medical  subject  has  excited 
more  interest,  or  given  rise  to  a  greater  number  of  monographs,  by 
eminent  writers,  man  the  treatment  of  diseases  resulting  from  th« 
astringent  or  lead  poisons,  and  for  this  reason,  the  mode  of  cure  is^ 
best  understood,  and  oftenest  followed  by  success.  , 

The  varieties  of  thb  poison  are,  acetate  of  lead,  red  bxyde,  or 
litharge,  carbonate  of  lead  or  cerussa,  wine  sweetened,  and  water 
impreg^ted  by  lead.  All  artificers,  who  use,  or  are  exp99ed  to 
the  action  of  lead,  or  its  compounds,  are  often  attacked  witii  the 
most  severe  cholics,  sometimes  succeeded  by  death,  from  having, 
only  handled  saturnine  preparations,  or  even  from  having  been 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  their  emanations.  In  these  cases,  tfa^ 
digestive  canal  exhibits  no  vestige  of  inflammati<Hi:  a  contraction  of 
the  diameter  of  the  great  intestmes,  particularly  of  the  odon  ac* 
con^panied  by  severe  gripings,  is  the  chief  symptom,  but  no  fev^ 
/  takes  place^  whatever  the  intensi^  of  the  pain.  Acetate  of  lead 
introduced  mto  the  stomach,  in  small  quantities,  |Xt>duces  infiamV 
mation  of  different  parts  of  it;  and  the  salts  of  lead,  when  injec^ted 
into  the  veins,  destroy  life. 

As  the  sulphates  of  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  decompose  die  saka  of 
lead  with  facility,  and  a  large  quantit^  may  be  ^ven  with  impu- 
nity, and  the  metallic  sulphate  resulting  from  this  decompositioB^ 
is  insoluble:  the  sulphate  of  soda,  &c  are  therefore  recommended 
by  M.  Orfila,  as  the  best  antidote  to  the  corrosive  effects  arising 
irom  saturnine  poisons.  The  mode  of  treating  die  cholic  arising 
from  saturnine  emanations,  is,  of  course,  altogether  different.* 

Class  3.  The  name  of  acrid  poisons  is  given  to  those  with  a 
caustic  taste,  and  which,  applied  to  the  surface,  produce  inflamma- 
tion, usually  terminated  bv  suppuraticm;  and  which,  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  produce  local  phenomena,  analogous  tothecor'> 
rosive  ^isons,  though  some  authors  have  attempted  to  establish 
distinctions  in  the  appearance  of  the  lesions  of  texture  on  dissec- 
tion. The  action  ot  vegetable  and  animal  poiscms  <m  the  hum^ 
frame,  being  more  complex,  are  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
those  of  the  mineral  poisons.    The  class  of  acrid  poisons  is  divid* 

*  For  Mune  valuable  obsenratioiis  on  this  subject,  lee  Dr«  Pemb«itaii't  IVsa- 
tise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdomioal  Yiacenu 
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ed  imo  two  aectioiis,  with  referaice  to  their  actaon  on  the  animal 
economjr:  die  firsts  highly  irritating  tlie  membranes,  and  ]>Toducing 
iFicrient  inflammation,  and  a  sjnnpathetic  action  on  the  brain,  whicn 
is  the  principal  cause  of  deatii;  and  it  does  not  appear  Aat  the^ 
become  absorbed  into  the  system,  or  at  least,  they  are  so  with  dif- 
ficulty. Amongst  the  chief  of  these  are,  the  briony  root,  momor- 
diea  ebterinm,  many  species  of  euphorbium,*  nitrate  of  potass,  and 
ddoiine:  the  activity  of  these  poisons,  is  generally  greater  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  than  when  applied  to  wounds.  Our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  entering  into  details  as  to  the  particular  ac- 
tion of  each:  we  shall,  however,  give  the  conclusions  of  M.  Orfila, 
Cram  his  e^oxeriments  with  the  nitrate  of  potass.  1.  It  causes  death 
when  vomitmg  has  not  taken  place,  ana  when  taken  in  doses  of 
two  or  three  drachms.  2.  It  ^pears  to  act  immediately  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  consequentiy  on  the 
nervous  system  in  the  sam^  way  as  stupifying  substances  do.  3. 
It  i^  not  id>sorbed  when  applied  to  the  cellular  membrane,  and  con- 
aequentty  its  effects  are  in  such  cases,  only  local. — ^The  second  sec- 
tion of  tnis  class  comprehends  poisons,  which,  by  being  absorbed, 
are  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  and  act  directiy  on  the  brain,  at 
one  time  stupifying,  and  at  others  stimulating  to  an  excess,  pro- 
docing  more  or  less  inflammation.  Amongst  these  are  tiie  black 
jmd  white  hellebore,  aconite,  s(|uWs,  toxicodendron,  &c.  of  which 
the  hellebore  oflers  the  most  curious  effects,  causing  violent  vomit- 
ings in  a  few  nunutes  after  its  application  to  a  wound,  and  stu- 
por almost  immediately  takes  place,  and  death  supervenes  quick- 
er, even  tlian  if  the  poison  had  been  introduced  into  the  stomach* 
The  white  is  more  active  than  the  black  hellebore,  and  its  delete- 
rious parts  are  those  which  are  soluble  in  water,  consequentiy  more 
dangerous. 

llie  general  mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of  poison  by  tiiis  class; 
appears  to  be  the  antiphlogistic  system,  rejecting  in  all  cases,  acids 
which  have  sometimes  been  proposed,  as  tiiey  constantiy  increase 
the  irritation. 

*  A  oaie  of  death  bj  enpborbkim,  used  by  farriers  for  blisters,  has  been  kindly 
oonmnfiicated  to  ns  by  Mr.  Fnmiral,  of  ^ham.  A  tea-spoonful  was  adminis- 
tered hj  a  farrier,  in  the  dark,  by  mistake  for  rhubarb.  Mr.  F.  saw  the  patient 
about  SIX  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  p<»son.  He  described  the  sensation  on 
swallowing  the  poison,  to  be  that  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat  and  fauces,  after- 
wards comnmnicated  to  the  stomach;  incessant  romiting  of  watery  fluid  took 
flaee  almost  immediately;  tiie  tongue  was  corered  with  thick  mucus;  the  pulse 
T«ry  irragolar,  and  at  least  160;  the  patient  was  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and 
ilAiJHf  to  speak  intelligibly.  An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecacuanha 
was  gnren,  and  its  effects  quickened  by  introducing  the  probang  into  the  (eso- 
phagi, a  small  quantity  of  thin  black  fluid  only  was  discharged;  both  mucilages 
and  anodynes  were  igiren,  but  almost  instantly  rejected:  he  lired  nearlv  three 
defs,  and  on  opening  the  body,  eight  hours  after  death  there  were  found  in  the 
■tewach,  serenl  spots  of  morttication,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ruptured  on 
ib^  slightest  touch,  the  spleen  very  much  enlarged,  and  tore  on  the  smallest 
Ibrce  being  applied  to  if;  the  vessels  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  aorta  were  most 
beantiAiU^r  injected  with  Uood,  and  dwwed  marks  of  the  highest  degree  of 
inflammation  and  Tascularity . 
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Clasi  4.  The  Narcotic  poisons f^rndxiiasi^  opium,  hycmcymnuSy 
prussic  acid,  and  the  vegetaUe  substances  containing  it.  .  Opium^ 
accordbff  to  our  author,  cannot  be  considered  either  as  coming  di- 
rectly wimin  the  class  of  narcotics,  or  stimulating  poisons,  its  action 
being  sid  generis.  Animals  on  having  it  administered,  become 
first  stupified,  then  exhibit  symptoms  of  considerable  excitement, 
during  which  they  suffer  great  pain,  and  violent  convulsions  su* 
pervene,  differing  considerably  from  the  eflfects  arising  from  hel- 
lebore. The  observations  on  the  prussic  acid,  are  interesdne. 
We  give  shordy  the  results  of  M.  Orfila^s  mode  of  treating  this 
class  of  poisons.  1.  Vegetable  acids  constandy  accelerate  death 
when  mixed  in  the  stomach  with  the  poison,  as  they  facilitate  the 
solution  of  the  poison,  and  consequendy  its  absorption.  2.  Aci- 
dulated water  is  useful,  when  the  poison  has  been  rejected.  3. 
Strong  infusion  of  coffee  successfully  resisted  the  effects  of  narcotic 
poisons,  when  administered  unremittinriy.  4.  The  decocticm  of 
coffee,  always  less  energetic  than  the  infusion.  5.  Camphire  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  antidote,  though  beneficial  when  adminis- 
tered in  small  doses.  6.  Mucilag^ous  drinks^romote  the  absorp- 
tion.    7.  Bleeding  sometimes  beneficial. 

Class  5.  Narcottc^acrid  poisons^^^TKis  class  comprehends  the 
upas,  nux  vomica,  some  fungi,  alcohol,  sether,  belladonna,  stramo- 
mum,  tobacco,  hemlock,  &c.  Che  results  of  M.  Orfila's  experi- 
ments correspond  with  those  of  former  writers  on  those  poisons^ 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Mr.  Brodie. 

The  last  class  is  composed  of  the  septic  poisons^  which  produce 
general  weakness,  and  syncope,  without  in  general  altering  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  this  class  is  sulphuretted  hydrogene  gas, 
and  the  venomous  animals  whose  bite  or  sting  is  accompanied  by 
pain  or  death.  Our  limits  preclude  us  from  noticing  die  mode  of 
treatment  of  cases  arising  from  poisoning  by  these  two  classes. 

The  detailed  account  of  the  poisons  is  followed  by  general  obser- 
vations of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  science  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence: they  chiefly  consist  in  the  description  of  spontaneous 
diseases,  which  are  frequendy  confounded  with  cases  of  poison,  as 
cholera  morbus,  indigestion,  malignant  fever,  &c.  and  the  affinities 
of  the  appearances  of  these  are  carefully  examined  and  distinguiA-  • 
ed  from  the  operations  of  poison. 

That  the  subject  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  we  think  it  is  imnecessary  to  repeat..  We  have  merely 
in  an  hasty  sketch,  glanced  at  the  points  most  likely  to  occur  in  tlus 
practice  of  medical  men;  and  although  of  late,  some  attention  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  subject,  still  it  is  obvious  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.* 


*  The  editors  of  the  Analectic  Magaxinehave  selected  the  foregoiiiff  essay  on 
dical  jurisprndence  from  No5.  of  profisssor  Brande'sJournalof  the  Royal  Instit«t»» 
from  a  full  comrictioD  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  not  fuDy  appreciated 
either  in  England  or  America.    The  cases  of  criminal  impatation,  and  the 
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,Amt.  YU^^ExtracU  frym  A  Tour  through  St.  Hekna.     By  Cap- 
tain  John  Barnes,  C&iland  M&tary  Surv€tfor  in  the  Hon.  Com^ 
pany^o  service  on  the  hkauL  Pi^Uthed  in  London,  181  f, 
QUADRUPEINI  AND  REPTILEa 
nnHE  black  cattle,  by  which  it  meant  oxen,  cows,  8cc.  8ec.  are  in  mim- 
^  ber  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  (September,   1815).   That 
die  supplies  of  beef  to  shipping  may  be  efficiently  kept  up,  no  farmer 
can  kill  for  his  own  consumption  without  permission  from  the  governor 
and  council;*  many  of  the  oxen  are  large,  weighing  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  eleven  hundred  pounds  aliv^^the  beef  is  generally  of  very  ex- 
cellent quality. 

<  The  cattle  are  principall)^  of  English  breed;  some  from  Madras  and 
China  have  also  been  introduced,  but  are  not  in  equal  estimation:  others 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  Benguela  did  not 
succeed;  one  cause  may  be,  that  they  were  too  large  and  unwieldy  for 
the  acclivities  of  the  pasture  lands. 

of  iuenbip  and  descent,  wherein  medical  is  complicated  with  legal  knowledge, 
are  not  only  namerous,  but  of  the  very  highest  importance  with  regard  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property.  Yet  there  are  but  three  or  four  tracts  at  the  utmost,  and 
tkttM  of  a  very  fliasy  character^  that  have  issued  irom  the  English  press  in  re- 
ktioB  to  wedioa]  jonspnideaoe.  The  prolix  Iblio  of  Zanchius  (Questioaes  me- 
dioo-legales)  is  obsolete.  Tbs  oontineat  of  Europe,  meaawhiie,  abounds  in 
vrfndye  and  sdeatiicimowteige  on  tfcii  subject,  while  in  this  coa^ 
known  at  all  as  a  question  worth  discussing,  except  from  the  late  proposals  of 
Dr.  Caldwell  to  lectore  upon  it. 

In  the  English  and  American  courts  of  justice,  the  maxim  is  adopted,  cmqw 
aii.MM  arle  credetuhtm  ed;  hence  the  practice  of  introducing  as  witnesses,  per- 
PBtts  of  technical  knowledge,  Expertt,  But  what  person  has  a  right  to  be  con* 
t  as  «m  «q>ert,  who  has  not  paid  attention  to  the  oonnection  between 
I  and  juriqprudenoe  as  a  particular  branch  of  study.^  What  medical  ge»- 
6eman  introduced  as  a  witness  on  the  occasion  (for  instance)  of  a  cfaaige  of 
poisoning,  can  af^ar  with  advantage,  who  is  not  well  and  accurately  versed  in 
flie  chemical  tacts  and  doctrines  of  the  present  day?  Suppose  a  physician  so  in- 
todnoed  into  court,  a  counsel  would  have  a  right  to  interrogate  him,  not  merely 
as  to  the  syniq>toms  that  would  lead  to  the  inference  of  pOison,  but  as  to  all  the 
Bwdes  of  asoertaining  the  presence  of  poisons-^as  to  all  the  doctrine  of  tests  and 
re-agmits,  cheimcal  and  galvanical— as  to  the  experiments  and  the  rationale  of 
them  tnstitgled  by  the  witness  or  others,  for  the  pu|pose  of  throwing  light  on  the 
qacstjan  bdbre  the  court  All  this  a  court  has  aright  to  expect  that  a  physician 
should  know;  and  if  he  knows  it  not,  his  teetimoa)'  on  such  an  examination  wouH 
kse  influence;  and  he  himself  would  certainly  lose  character. 

It  is  anxiously  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  the  treatises  here  reviewed  were 
tryn^lflMi  or  perhaps  abridged;  that  want  of  skill  in  this  branch  of  knowledge 
should  not  be  imputed  as  an  opprobrwm  medkorwn, 

*  The  good  joke  of  a  vote  of  the  ^vemor  and  council  being  necessary  for  the 
ekeghterof  an  ox,  amounts  toa  regulation  adapting  a  limited  snppiy  to  su  uah* 
inited  demand,  and  Urn  is  alL 
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<  Beef  sells  at  sixpence  half-penny  per  pound  when  liFingy  or  one 
shilling  and  three*pence  per  pound  slaughtered. 

<  There  are  many  horses  upon  the  island^  but  few  good  ones.  Arabi- 
an males,  with  some  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  alhd  England,  have 
been  brought  here,  but  witiiout  much  advantage.  Perhaps  the  colts 
are  in  general  taken  up  too  young,  their  bones  not  sufficiently  set,  nor 
a  due  proportion  of  strength  acquired  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  travel* 
ling  the  steep  and  unequal  roads,  they  are  prematurely  worn  out.  Per- 
sons keeping  horses  pay  an  annual  tax  of  eight  shillings  for  each. 

^  The  island  sheep  are  small,  but  make  very  good  mutton:  they 
weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  dead.  There  are  are  also  fine 
sheep  of  the  Bengal  and  Merino  breed,  which  thrive  well — ^the  Merino 
are  but  lately  introduced.  Cape  sheep  are  imported  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. 

« Formerly,  numbers  of  sheep  were  allowed  to  pasture,  unattended, 
tipon  the  honourable  Company's  waste  lands,  thence  called  conmion 
sheep:  thn  fact  is,  they  wandered  all  over  the  island,  destroying  young 
trees,  damaging  gardens,  planutions,  See,  especially  by  night,  being  in 
this  respect  more  troublesc^ne  than  the  goats;  these  take  up  their  abodes 
in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  while  the  former 
roam  about  continually.  Both  have  been  recently  exterminated  by  order 
of  the  lords  proprietors,  excepting  a  few  goats  permitted  to  be  kept  un- 
der similar  regulations  with  tame  flocks  of  sheep:— a  measure  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  consequences. 

<  A  great  many  hogs  are  raised,  and  the  flesh  (of  those  reared  in  the 
country  especially)  is  excellent  food:  equal  to  beef  or  veal,  and  superior 
to  Cape  mutton  at  least. 

*  Until  within  the  last  twenty-flve  or  thirty  years,  farmers  were  ac- 
customed to  cure  their  pork  with  salt  gathered  from  the  shores,  thus 
providing  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  subsistence,  nearly  sufficient  for 
their  consumption:  this  good  practice  has  ceased,  and,  it  may  in  truth 
be  stated,  that  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  obtaining  salt  provisions 
from  the  Company's  stores,  with  which  privilege  they  were  indulged 
from  1772  until  1809,  has  been  by  degrees  the  principal  cause  of  this 
neglect;  this  resource,  however,  being  now  cut  off",  they  may  revert  to 
the  custom  of  supplying  themselves  in  the  independent  and  laudable 
way  of  their  forefathers. 

'  Asses. — Of  this  patient  and  useful  animal  there  were  few  until 
lately,  and  those  seldom  employed:  attention  has  been  paid  to  augment 
their  number,  and  the  services  they  render  make  it  an  object  to  pro- 
cure a  greater  increase. 

'  Mules  are  scarce:  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  procure  them,  be- 
ing brought  from  the  coast  of  South  America— they  are  excellently 
adapted  to  the  hills  of  Saint  Helena. 

^  Dogs*  abounded  until  a  wise  regulation  efiected  a  diminution  of 
then):  every  proprietor  of  a  dog,  or  dogii,  is  annually  taxed  for  each  in 
an  increased  proportion  to  the  number  he  keeps;  and  no  dog  is  permit- 
ted to  live  unless  he  wears  a  collar  with  his  owner's  name  engraven  on 
it.  They  are  of  the  Newfoundland,  spaniel,  terrier,  and  water-dog  spe- 
cies, with  some  others  of  inferior  and  useless  kinds. 

*  No  instance  of  canine  madness  has  ever  occurred  here. 
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*  There  are  no  haret^  bat  many  rabbits,  which  are  often  killed  by 
wild  cats*  in  their  predatory  excursions:  these  are  of  the  same  species 
with  the  domestic  cat,  harbouring  in  the  rocks,  and  wandering  about  by 
night  in  quest  of  prey — ^they  carry  off  great  numbers  of  poultry. 

<  The  houses  both  in  town  and  the  country,  and  the  gardens,  planta* 
tioDs,  &c.,  are  beset  with  multitudes  of  rats  and  mice;  every  means  has 
been  attempted  to  destroy  them,  but  no  apparent  diminution  of  their 
thousands  has  been  effected;  the  damage  they  do,  particularly  the  rats, 
is  almost  incredible.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  this  island  could  ex- 
perience, would  be  the  extirpation  of  these  vermin. 

*  Of  insects,  reptiles,  Sec,  none  are  venomous  but  the  scorpion  and 
ccDtipede:  their  stings  occasion  considerable  pain  and  inflammation  of 
the  wounded  part,  but  seldom  attended  with  more  unpleasant  effects. 
The  remedy  in  general  use  is,  to  bruise  the  animal  to  pieces  and  apply 
it  as  a  plaister,  or  to  wash  the  place  affected  with  spirits  in  which  some 
of  them  are  kept.  This  treatment  speedily  accomplishes  a  cure. 

^  The  scorpion  is  small:  the  scolopendrx  are  from  five  to  eight  inches 
m  length. 

<  GrylltUy  dotneBticua  et  camfieetrUf  the  house  and  field  cricket  appear 
to  be  identified  in  species,  only  that  the  former  is  of  a  pale,  yellow, 
brown  cast,  and  the  latter  more  decidedly  brown. 

*  A  species  of  the  beetle,  and  two  of  the  grasshopper,  abound. 

<  The  cattle-fly,  probably  oeatrua  iarandi^  is  the  pest  of  oxen:  when  it 
inflicts  its  sting,  the  poor  animal  runs  about  in  violent  speed,  careless  of 
precipices,  or  any  other  danger;  large  worms  are  taken  from  under  the 
hides,  generated  from  the  egg  of  this  insect.  Horses  suffer  also  in  like 
ihanner  from  their  attacks:  and  instances  have  been  known  of  persons 
stung  by  them,  from  whose  flesh  similar  worms  have  been  extracted. 

<  Innumerable  ants  are  in  every  dry  situation;  the  same  with  the  com- 
mon brown  ant  of  England:  they  traverse  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  In  myriads,  for  the  saccharine  substance  which  a  species  of  puce- 
roD  affords.  There  are  no  white  ants  so  destructive  in  India. 

*  A  few  lizards  occasionally  appear  about  houses,  Scc«— small  and 
quite  harmless. 

<  There  are  neither  toads  nor  frogs. 

'    <  Butterflies  and  moths  in  great  variety,  and  exceedingly  beautiful, 
are  common. 

<  There  are  many  sorts  of  spiders,  some  very  large,  and  of  colours  ele- 
gantly diversified. 

*>  The  snail  and  slug  are  often  found  in  gardens,  and  on  the  young 
plants  in  the  upper  laifds. 

<  Grubs,  produced  most  probably  firom  moths'  eggs,  afterwards 
tiimsformed  into  winged  insects  of  the  same  description,  are  of  great 
mischief  in  the  gardens,  destroying  numbers  of  young  plants,  the  ten- 
der stems  of  which  they  bite  asunder,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

*  Mosquitoes  are  in  swarms:  the  continual  humming  noise  they  make 
(which  is  astonishingly  loud  for  so  minute  a  fly)  is  nearly  as  annoying  as 
their  bite:  in  warm  weather,  wherever  there  happens  to  be  any  stag- 
nant water  they  are  innumerable,  both  in  a  winged  state,  and  not  yet  fur- 
nished with  alae,  swimming  about  like  tad-poles.  There  is  another  kind  not 
so  numerous,  called  the  day  mosquito,  of  the  same  size,  but  whose  sting 
is  yet  more  sorere;  a  degree  of  inflammation  instantly  succeeds  it,  at- 
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tmdid  with  iotolcrable  itdnnf^  wl  virotflDt  mutm  Ymcfh^tm  ikm%m^»^ 
queoce  of  scratoking  theae  ^ces.  Titft^  nscct  is  of  a  dark  browB  c^ 
lour,  its  bofl]f,  kegs,  and  wiagty  spotted  with  white. 

<  The  dragon-%  is  from  one  to  three  inches  »  leogtlK  Ike  cokvso 
red,  green,^  aod  azure  hiae,  of  wonderiul  bnlUaMce. 

<  Cock-roaches  are  yerf  large,  nnmerousyand  aiux>f]iig5  paying  their 
UDceremanioiis  and  disgastiog  visits  in  ererj  apartnsent  of  the  house, 

« It  is  is  imposatl^  to  describe  the  ravages  occasiooed  by  cater|al« 
lars:  extensive  plantations  of  esculents,  verdant  and  flourishing  in  the 
evening,  present,  too  often,  a  leafless  aod  distresttug  appearance  whe» 
the  morning  calls  the  gardener  to  his  aocustomed  enpk)y^  they  are  in- 
conceivably numerous,  and  their  visitations  are  frequently  as  sudden  ae 
those  of  locusts  in  other  countries.  The  energy  and  expectations  of  tiie 
farmer  receive  in  i  e  way  a  more  vexatious  check,  than  from  these  de« 
strucdve  insects.  Their  departure  in  a  body  is  sometimes  as  sudden  as 
their  arrivaL' 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

<  It  appears  from  the  best  information  which  can  now  be  obtuned, 
that  when  Saint  Helena  was  discovered  it  had  no  other  birds  than  sea 
fi:>wls,  of  the  same  species  with  those  whieh  now  frequent  the  coast. 

^  These  are  the  ftigate  pelican,  or  man  of  war,  fieiicanu^  aquUtu:  it 
is  a  large,  dark-coloured  bird,  in  length  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  ten 
to  fourteen  feet  in  width,  from  the  extremities  of  the  wings:  it  soars  to 
a  great  height;  from  which  it  darts  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  seize  its 
prey--4isually  the  fiying^ah. 

« The  tropic  hirdy  fi^eton  cthfreu9:  the  bill  is  red,  the  eyes  suntMind* 
ed  with  black,  a  few  of  the  burger  quill  feathers  near  their  ends  are 
black,  tipped  with  white;  all  the  rest  of  the  bird  is  white,  except  the 
back,  which  is  variegated  with  curved  lines  of  black.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  of  a  vermilion  red;  the  toes  webbed;  the  tail  consists  of  two  loog^ 
straight,  narrow,  white  feathers. 

<  There  are  also  the  white-bird,  black-bird^  and  egg^Urd:  they  af# 
thout  the  size  of  a  fuil-grown  pigeon,  and  in  abundance.  The  eggs  of 
the  latter,  which  are  deposited  in  their  nests  on  the  islets  and  rocks 
round  the  coast,  are  very  good:  the  skin  of  the  whke  bird  is  in  curious 
contrast  to  its  plumage,  which  is  uniformly  and  delicatelf  white,  and 
that  as  entirely  black.  These  birds  are  sometimes  brought  to  table,  but 
not  much  liked,  on  account  of  their  fishy  taste. 

*  To  these  may  be  added,  the  noddy,  9tema  9toiida;  petrel,  Jlrocrlftirte 
eofteuM;  and  the  grenadier  gross-beak,  ioxia  orixy  locally  called  wire- 
bird. 

^  The  following  are  the  land  birds,  aH  of  which  have  been  gradnidly 
introduced:  the  varieties  are  more  valuable  th«i  numerous,  mosi  «f 
them  being  articles  of  food 

*  Peacock,  brought  from  Bombay  m  1783:  i%  is  a  magnificent  Ur^ 
larger  than  the  turkeyc  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  sonse  secret 
place  to  prevent  the  male  destroying  them.  They  are  wikL 

*'  Piieasauts. — A  species  firom  China;  the  plumage  o£  peculiar  benii 
ty:  by  night  they  roost  on  the  alpine  trees,  and  by  day  descend  into  tbn 
brakes  aod  bushes  of  the  lower  pastures;  they  do  potatoe  crops  csoBidor* 
able  damage,  by  raking  them  out  of  the  earth. 

<  Partridge^«--Said  to  be  from  France:  they  prefer  the  rocky  and  bai^ 
ren  paru  of  the  island;  their  plumage  is  cmereous,  the  chm  white,  with 
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m  blftek  b«iid*«the  bills  and  leg»  blood-red.  This  bird  is  properly  the 
only  game,  the  pheasants  being  reserved  for  hospitalities  to  strangers; 
and  a  proper  delicacy  to  the  inhabitants  has  generally  disposed  the  gov- 
ernor  to  decline  complying  with  the  wish  for  a  sport,  from  which  thft 
gentlemen  of  the  island  are  excluded. 

*  Domestic  poultry  are  plentiful,  and  all  g6od  in  their  kindsi  but  much 
too  dear;  large  supplies  of  them  are  furnished  to  shipping. 

<  Guinea-fowls,  not  numerous:  the  common  pigeons  are  plentiful. 

<  The  other  land  birds  are  the  dove,  Java  sparrow,  amaduvadC)  and 
Canary,  the  two  last  as  numerous  as  sparrows  in  England.' 

On  the  subject  of  ichthyology^  captain  Barnes  gives  us  a  curioUs 
account  of  the  sea-lion.  Could  some  of  our  excessively  plethoric 
citizens  disencumber  themselves  of  their  superfluous  fat  as  easily 
as  diis  animal  does  of  his,  we  should  soon  have  some  of  our  use- 
less shipping  chartered  for  Napoleon's  rock.  Our  author  quotes 
the  words  of  Mr.  Thomas  Leech. 

<  ^  There  is  also  here  the  manatee,  commonly  called  the  se»>cow, 
though  it  certainly  is  the  sea-lion,  mentioned  by  lofd  Anaoo,  in  his  Yoy- 
age  round  the  World:  this  creature  comes  on  shore  to  disencumber  it- 
self of  its  fat,  or  blubber,  which  it  does  by  cutting  its  skin  agamst  the 
rocks,  from  whence  issues  a  great  quantity  of  oil;  and  after  it  has  rid  it- 
self of  its  burden,  it  retires  to  the  sea  again.  It  will  lay  four,  five,  or 
more  days  on  shore,  if  not  disturbed,  but  on  the  least  disturbance  makes 
towards  the  sea:  it  has  a  large  head  and  neck,  like  that  of  a  bull,  with 
large  teeth  and  whiskers,  rather  resembling  horn  than  hair;  Tthe  com*  ^ 
xnon  people  affirm,  that  wearing  these,  ring  fashion,  is  a  specific  against 
the  cramp.)  In  smelling,  it  moves  its  nose  like  a  dog:  it  has  two  short 
paws,  or  feet,  not  much  unlike  those  of  a  dog,  extremely  strong,  and 
the  claws  are  also  not  much  different;  the  tail  part  is  divided  into  a  kind  of 
fin,  to  assist  it  in  swimming.  The  eyelids  of  this  creature  are  very  re- 
markable: the  undermost  is  a  thin,  transparent  skin,  which  fitlls  down 
over  the  eye,  while  the  eye  itself  remains  entirely  open;  this,  I  imagine. 
Nature  has  provided  for  the  security  of  the  creature's  eye,  while  under 
water,  as  it  can  certainly  see  through  it:  when  it  sleeps  on  shore,  both 
the  eyelids  of  each  eye  are  shut.  The  method  of  taking  it  is,  by  shoot- 
ing it  pear  the  eye,  or  with  a  hatchet  to  split  its  head  open;  for,  if  you 
fire  twenty  or  more  bails  at  its  body,  they  will  take  little  or  no  effect,  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  its  fat." ' 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  has  been  frequently  represented  as  un- 
commonly barren  and  dry;  but  captain  Barnes  informs  us,  that  it 
contains  five  hundred  species  of  plants;  that  rains  are  notunfrequent; 
that  fields  of  potatoes  have  been  suffered  to  rot  in  the  ground,  be- 
cause the  market  price  would  not  defray  the  expense  of  digging 
them;  and  that  on  this  little  speck  of  the  ocean,  ^  there  are  certainly 
sevei^  diousand  acres  of  excellent  land,  now  lying  waste,  which 
might,  with  great  facility  and  advantage,  be  cultivated.'  ^  Upon 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  estates  and  farms,  are  plantations  of  yoimg 
trees,  valuable  in  their  kind,  and  rapidly  advancing  in  their  growth!^ 
The  greatest  pests  of  the  island  are  mice,  blackberry  bushes,  and 
Napoleon. 
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Art.  VIII. — Persian  Anthology»''--'From  iht  Asiatic  Journal. 
Mr.  Editor, 

IN  the  last  Edinburgh  Review,  p.  243,  on  the  article  of  Dugald 
Stewart's  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  is  the 
following  note: 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  bishop  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying  is  a 
Jewish  story,  toid  in  the  manner  of  a  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  God 
is  represented  as  rebuking  Abraham  for  having  driven  an  idolater  out 
of  his  tent.  This  story,  the  bishop  says,  is  somewhere  to  be  fouod  in 
the  Rabinical  books;  but  till  the  original  is  discovered^  we  may  ascribe 
the  beauty  of  the  imitation,  if  not  the  invention  of  the  incidents,  to  the 
bishop  himself. 

^  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  gave  the  same  story,  with  some  slight  va- 
riations, to  lord  Kaimes,  who  published  it  in  his  Sketches  of  the  His- 
tory of  Man.' 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Cal- 
cutta a  paper  on  the  coincidences  of  the  European  and  oriental  clas- 
sics, ancient  and  modem,  part  of  which  my  friend  general  Kirkpa- 
trick  furnished  the  editor  of  the  Asiatic  Register  with  a  copy  of, 
in  which  it  appeared;  but  what  I  now  send  you  has  never  been  in 
print.  In  Europe  we  have  of  late  been  much  amused  by  stories 
of  Muhammadan  intolerance;  but  it  has  been  by  writers,  who  were 
cither  ignorant  of  the  Mussulman  tenets,  ot  wilfully  misrepresented 
them.     In  the  Koran  we  are  told  that 

<  Jews,  Christians,  and  Sabians,  and  indeed  whoever  believeth  in  God 
and  the  last  day,  and  doeth  that  which  is  right,  shall  have  his  rewa^ 
with  the  Almighty,  and  no  fear  shall  come  upon  him,  neither  needeth 
he  to  grieve.'  And  Sadi,  in  quoting  that  passage  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
adds— <  that  any  fellow-creature,  who  believes  in  God  after  his  own 
fashion  and  heart,  and  thus  accumplishes  good  works,  may  expect  a 
favourable  reception  and  final  sentence  on  the  last  day,  notwithstanding 
his  failure  in  ritual  duty;  that  there  is  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel, 
but  none  for  a  vicious  believer.'  He  moreover  adds — *  Many  a  be- 
liever is  arrayed  in  vain  gloiy,  and  many  an  infidel  wears  the  garb  of 
humility.* 

But  what  finer  examples  of  toleration  can  I  offer  than  the  follow- 
ing two  apologues,  from  the  Bustan  of  Sadi? 

<  A  Mogb,  or  fireworshipper,  had  secluded  himself  from  the  world, 
and  devotetl  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  an  idol.  Some  years  after- 
wards that  professor  of  a  rejected  faith  happened  to  fall  into  distressed 
circumstances.  Confident  of  relief,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
idot,  and  lay  prostrate  and  helpless  on  the  floor  of  its  temple,  sa3dng, 
<<  I  am  undone:  take  me,  oh!  my  idol!  by  the  hand:  I  am  afflicted  to 
the  soul:  have  compassion  on  my  body."  Oftentimes  would  he  bo 
thus  fervent  in  his  devotional  duty;  for  his  affairs  were  not  in  the  train 
of  being  settled.  But  how  shall  an  image  forward  any  man's  concern, 
which  cannot  drive  a  fly  from  settling  on  its  own  body?  The  poor 
Mogh  waxed  warm,  and  added,  in  his  passion,  «  Oh!  slave  of  error! 
how  long  have  I  worshipped  thee  to  a  vain  purpose!  accomplish  for 
me  at  once  the  object  of  my  heart,  otherwise  I  must  ask  it  of  Provi- 
dence, or  the  Lord  God  paramount!"    That  contaminated  Mogh  still 
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lay  with  his  face  in  the  dust,  now  that  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Almighty 
had  complied  with  his  prayer.  One  of  the  true  faith,  whose  sincci^e 
adoration  had  been  ever  clouded  with  calamity,  expressed  himself 
astonished  at  what  had  come  to  pass,  and  said,  *'  Here  is  a  despicable 
and  obstinate  worshipper  of  the  fire,  whose  mind  is  still  intoxicated 
with  the  wine  oi  his  temple;  his  heart  full  of  infidelity,  and  hand  soiled 
with  perfidy;  yet  has  God  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  wish!"  This  holy 
man's  mind  was  occupied  in  trying^  to  resolve  this  difficulty,  when  a 
message  from  heaven  was  revealed  into  the  ear  of  his  soul,  intimatiDg 
to  him,  ^^  This  old  and  perverted  sinner  often  implored  his  idol,  and  his 
prayers  were  disregarded;  but  were  he  to  quit  the  threshold  of  my  tri- 
bunal disappointed,  then  where  would  be  the  difference  between  a 
dumb  and  perishable  idol,  and  the  Lord  God  Eternal?"  Put  your  trust| 
<^!  my  dearly  beloved  friends!  in  Providence,  for  nothing  is  moie  help- 
less than  a  stock  or  a  stone  idol.  It  were  lamentable,  when  you  might 
lay  your  heads  on  this  threshold,  if  you  should  come  to  leave  it  disap- 
pointed of  your  object. 

Sadi's  second  ;  pologue  is  as  follows: 

<  I  have  heard  that  no  son  of  the  road,  or  traveller,  h&d  approached 
the  hospitable  abode  of  that  friend  of  God,  Abraham,  for  a  whole  week. 
From  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  could  never  partake  of  his 
morning  repast,  till  some  weary  stranger  had  entered  his  dwelling.  He 
took  himself  forth,  and  explored  every  quarter;  he  viewed  the  valley 
to  its  uttermost  border,  and  descried  from  afar  a  man,  solitary  as  a  wil- 
low, whose  head  and  beard  were  whitened  with  the  snow  of  years.  In 
order  to  administer  comfort,  he  went  up  and  gave  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and,  after  the  custom  of  the  generous,  thus  kindly  entreated  him, 
saying  "  Oh!  precious  apple  of  mine  eye!  be  courteously  pleased  to 
become  my  guest!"  The  old  man  consented,  and  getting  up,  stept 
briskly  forward;  for  he  well  knew  the  beneficent  disposition  of  Abra- 
ham (on  whom  be  God's  blessing).  The  domestic  companions  of  that 
beloved  friend  of  God  seated  with  reverence  the  poor  old  man:  orders 
were  issued,  and  the  table  spread,  and  the  family  took  their  respective 
stations  around  it.  When  the  company  began  to  ask  God's  blessing 
before  meat^  nobody  could  hear  the  stranger  utter  a  word.  Then  did 
Abraham  say  to  him,  '<  Ob!  sage  of  ancient  times!  thou  seemest  not 
to  be  holy  and  devout,  as  is  usual  with  the  aged.  Is  it  not  their  duty, 
when  they  break  his  bread,  to  call  upon  that  Providence,  who  has  gra- 
ciously bestowed  it?"  The  old  man  replied,  <<  1  follow  no  religious  rite, 
that  has  not  had  the  sanction  of  my  priest  of  the  fire!"  The  well- 
omened  prophet  was  now  made  aware  that  this  depraved  old  wretch 
had  been  bred  a  Guebre;  as  an  alien  to  his  faith,  he  thrust  him  forth 
with  scorn;  for  the  pure  abhor  the  contamii nation  of  the  vile.  From  •glo- 
rious Omnipotence  an  angel  came  down,  and  in  the  harshness  of  rebuke 
called  aloud,  *<  Oh!  Abraham,  for  a  century  of  years  1  bestowed  on 
him  life  and  food,  whom  thou  hast  taken  to  abominate  on  an  hour's  ac- 
quaintance; for  though  he  is  offering  adoration  to  the  fire,  why  art  thou 
to  withhold  the  hand  of  toleration  from  him?" ' 

We  are  told  bj^  oriental  writers — ^for  the  Persians  claim  Abra- 
ham as  one  of  their  forefathers — ^that  the  Almighty  often  commim- 
cd  with  him  thus,  and  was  pleased  to  impart  to  him  the  secret  coun- 
sels and  purposes  of  his  Providence;  whence  he  was  styled  the 
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Khaia  Khoda,  or  beloved  friend  of  G<mL  See  Isaiah  xli.  e.  He 
was  the  second  son,  accorditi^  to  them,  of  Azar;  and  had  in  his 
youth  been  educated  in  the  idolatries  of  his  father,  who,  though 
descended  from  the  prophets,  had  followed  the  nadtitude  of  those 
days  to  do  evitj  and  became  on  their  account  a  maker  of  images  in 
the  city  of  Bamian  Balklu  But  Abraham,  being  recalled  to  the 
true  fait hy  weatj  while  yet  a  youth,  into  his  faSier's  shop,  and 
brealung  the  images,  rioiculed  such  as  came  to  buy  them;  when 
his  father  took  him  for  chastisement  before  Nimrod;  who^  instead 
of  piUTJshiig  him,  was  diverted  by  his  miracles  and  wit*  After 
this  be  removed  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
was  fiutted  fer  his  love  and  piety  to  the  deity,  and  justice  and 
hospitality  io  his  leUo«r-creat%u-eft;  fear  which  last  purpose  he  often 
Bttoied  his  tents  on  the  ed^^e  of  the  wiklemess.,  near  the  ci^  of 
Harm,  that  he  might,  as  the  above  apologue  ixtfonms  us,  entertain 
travellers  passing  towards  that  place.  Oriental  scholars,  who  are 
aware  of  me  peculiar  and  fierce  prejudices  diat  the  Mussulmans 
enteruiined  a^nst  4ie  Guebres,  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  be- 
fievolefit  spirit  displayed  by  Sadi,  in  theae  and  many  of  his  apo- 
logues, where  he  has  occasion  to  notice  different  religious  sects; 
axra  -mTatyweR'fnecmiitff  Christians  vtLi^tXt^irrigood  manners  on  this 
heady  by  studying  such  parts  of  his  works.  We  may  all  read,  and 
equally  apply  the  moral  of  such  parables  to  our  own  conduct,  so  as 
to  en£d>le  us  to  set  aside  all  narrow  and  violent  prejudices,  and  im- 
bibe in  their  room,  proper  and  liberal  notions  of  tolerance  in  reli- 
l^ous  matters,  particularly  towards  such  as  differ  from  us  perhaps 
xn  litde  else  than  what  is  ceremonial;  recollecting  to  this  purpose 
that  excellent  maxim  of  our  own  gospeb — ^  Forbid  him  not;  for  he 
that  is  not  against  us  (in  the  propagation  of  the  knowledge  of  one 
only  and  true  God)  is  on  our  part.'^  W^e  indeed  the  Socrateses, 
the  Pliny^s,  the  Fenelons,  the  Addisons,  and  the  Sadis  of  distant 
ages  and  nations  thus  beoevc^ently  to  talk  over  the  sutiject  of  reli« 
gion  and  morality,  that  spleen  of  the  soul,  superstition,  might  be 
cured  of  its  gloomy  brooding  and  that  bane  of  humanity,  tsmati- 
dsm,  reauced  to  sobriety  and  reason;  and  the  soundness  and  inte* 

Sity  of  our  simple,  as  it  is  superior,  Christian  doctrines,  might  ail 
e  sooner  gain,  what  eVery  considerate  man  among  us  would  wish 
and  hope  to  sec,  that  ultimate  victory  over  all  other  faiths.  To  the 
avoiding  evil  inclinations  and  practices,  and  to  improvement  in  s«i- 
timents  and  habits  of  piety  and  virtue,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  cer- 
tainly without  being  crimmal;  yet  we  may  assuredly  tolerate,  wiA- 
out  impatience  or  animosity,  the  errors,  whether  of  our  own  dis- 
senting sects  of  faith,  or  those  of  M uhammadans  and  idolaters,  so 
long  as  their  peculiar  tenets  are  not  active  in  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  our  own  special  belief;  and  we  ought  to  combat  their  errors 
only  by  reason,  argument,  and  truth,  and  not  as  some  of  us  have 
lately  done,  by  abuse,  falsehood,  and  misrepresentation*  If  in  the 
course  of  such  discussions  the  opposite  parties  should  have  oppor- 
tunities of  promulgating  some  errors,  that,  without  this  provoca- 
tion, might  have  remained  within  their  own  narrower  spnere,  as 
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this  would  nevertheless  lead  to  a  freer  and  more  open  inquiiy,  so  it 
were  the  most  likely  and  best  means  of  combatting  the  obstinate 
part  of  them  with  success,  and  of  converting  the  reasonable.  In 
our  own  now  extensive  setdements  in  the  East  Indies  (and  where 
can  we  fix  a  limit  to  those  setdements,  and  the  liberality  of  our  go- 
vernments theref)  we  have  readier  means  of  making  converts  than 
any  other  Christian  nation;  and  from  the  liberality  of  the  British 
press,  abler  vindications  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have 
been  published  in  England  than  in  all  the  world  beside.  Maracci's 
transtation  and  refutation  of  the  Koran  (Sale's  is  only  a  copy  of 
part  of  it)  is  an  able  work;  but  then  he  was  a  papist,  and  had  the 
worship  of  images,  and  other  objectionable  tenets,  to  defend,  which 
neither  Mussulman  nor  Hindu  could  be  ever  reconciled  to.  The 
plain  faith  and  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  according  to  the  ac- 
ceptaticm  of  our  best  and  ablest  divines,  may  be  compared  to  our 
system  of  British  government,  which  required  only  a  thorough  and 
impartial  discussion  to  distinguish  the  licentiousness,  which  wild 
theorists  and  hot-headed  enthusiasts  have,  at  different  times,  incul- 
cated from  true  liberty;  and  a  memorable  example  of  this  has,  in 
the  temporary  madness  of  the  French  revolution,  passed  in  review 
before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  may  deter  other  governments,  for 
some  time,  from  meddling  with  their  constitutions. 

Nihil  dictum^  quod  nan  dictum  prius:  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  if  we  believe  our  own  Scripture,  and  the  reproof  g^ven  to 
Abraham  in  the  above  apologue  of  Sadi,  is  so  similar  to  what  Moses 
is  said,  by  oriental  writers,  to  have  received  on  a  like  occasion,  that 
I  may  safely  trace  him  to  his  original.  By.  the  by,  it  would  scarcely 
be  believed,  that  Pamell  borrowed  the  beautiful  story  of  his*  her- 
mit through  a  Risallah  or  sermon  of  Sadi  from  the  Koran,  which  I 
was  first  made  aware  of  by  proposing  to  my  Munshi,  many  years 
ago,  to  translate  it  into  the  Persian  lan^age,  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
our  English  apologue.  The  oriental  writers  tejl  us,  that: — 

<  Karun,  (the  Korahof  our  Scriptures,  Numb,  xiv.)  was  notorious  for 
his  riches  and  stinginess;  and  there  is  a  Hadis  or  ti*adition  of  the  pro- 
phet (Muhammad),  that  Moses,  the  cousin  of  Karun,  had  the  divine  per- 
mission to  punish  this  wickedness.  Accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  his 
kindred  and  wealth,  Moses  ordered  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  him 
lip.  This  it  did  gradually,  for  he  at  first  sunk  no  deeper  than  the  kneesi 
then  to  the  waist,  after  that  to  the  shoulders,  and  lastly  to  the  chin;  and 
he  after  each  pause  called  aloud;  *'  have  mercy  on  me,  oh!  Moses!'^— 
but  Moses  felt  no  compassion,  and  the  earth  finally  swallowed  him  up. 
Upon  which  God  appeared  to  Moses  and  said; — ^^  thou  hadst  no  mercy 
^  on  thy  own  cousin  Karun,  notwithstanding  he  asked  thy  forgiveness  four 
^  sundry  times,  whereas  had  he  repented  and  asked  me  but  once,  how- 
^  ever  iniquitous  he  had  been,  I  might  have  coropassioned  him.'* 

Yet  if  badi  was  in  this  instance  a  plagiary,  men  of  no  contempti- 
ble literature  have,  among  ourselves,  made  free  with  his  story  of 
Abraham.  One  indeed  restores  it  to  the  Jewish  Talmud^from  which 
Muhammad  had  no  doubt  taken  it;  for  the  historical  part  of  his  Ko- 
ran is  chiefly  borrowed  from  that,  our  Scriptures, ,  and  the  twenty- 
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one  Nosk3  or  canons  of  Zartasht;  and  the  consciousness  of  his  dieft 
made  his  immediate  followers  so  savage  with  the  Guebres,  Jews, 
and  Christians:  Sadies  other  debtor  for  this  apologue  claimed  it  as 
his  own,  after  having  amused  himself  for  years  by  imposing  it  on 
his  clerical  friends  as  a  portion  of  Scripture.  The  first  is  that  excdi^ 
lent  bishop  of  Down  and  Conner,  Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  had  he 
needed  the  lesson  himself,  lived  in  an  age  of  calamity  of  church 
and  state,  sufficient  to  have  taught  humility  to  the  proudest  digni- 
tary among  us;  and  died  in  1667. 

He  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  chapter  of  his  Liberty  of  Prof^e* 
sjdng: — 

<  I  end  with  a  story  I  find  in  the  Jewish  books:— ^  When  Abraham  sit 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entenaiD 
strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping  and  bearing  on  his  staffs  weary 
with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  <^ 
age.  He  received  him  kindly^  washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down;  but  observing  that  the  old  man  eat  and  prayed 
not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
worship  the  God  of  heaven?  The  old  man  told  him;  he  worshipped  the 
f  re  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God:  at  which  answer,  Abraham 
grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him, 
where  the  stranger  was?  He  replied,  *<  I  thrust  him  away,  because  he 
^  did  not  worship  thee.*'  God  answered  him  and  said,  *<  I  have  suffered 
<'  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured  me;  could'st  thou 
<<  not  endure  him  for  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble?"  Upon 
which,  saith  the  story,  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him 
hospitable  entertainment  and  wise  instruction."  The  worthy  bishop 
adds:— «<  Go  and  do  thou  likewise,  and  thy  charity  shall  be  rewarded  by 
the  God  of  Abraham!" 

Dr.  Franklin^s  imitation  of  Sadi's  apologue  I  shall  not  here  quote, 
as  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  so  many  late  periodical  works.*'  In  his 
well-known  story  of  the  Whistle,  the  doctor  has  also  copied  verba- 
tim another  apologue  of  Sadi's  Bustan  ix«  13;  but  as  that  book  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  translated  into  any  language  of  Europe, 
I  cannot  fancy  through  what  channel  he  got  them.  A  compcuison 
may  be  drawn  between  all  the  Aree  apologues  of  Abraham's  intol- 
erance, and  notwithstanding  its  priority  of  date,  and  the  lameness 
.  of  my  verbal  translation,  I  cannot  doubt  to  which  the  man  of  taste 
will  give  his  preference.  In  all  the  three,  Abraham  is  represented  as 
comfortable  m  his  domestic  circle,  grateful  for  the  benefits  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  hospitable  to  strangers;  but  from  an  ignorant  zeal  he 
is  also  represented  as  instigated  to  an  act  of  intolerance],  which  the 
Deity  notices  and  reproves.  So  far  the  parable  is  complete,  having 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  and  I  cannot  but  admire  both 
the  bishop's  and  doctor's  oriental  phraseology  and  h^pv  imitation 
of  the  narrative  simplicity  of  the  original;  but  actuated  by  our  Eu- 

*  The  Latin  translation  from  Sadi,  by  George  Gentz  (Geoi^g^o  Gentio)  in  faia 
SebeihJehudaey  1689,  was  published  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  Dr.  Priestley's  Life. 
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lopean  taste  of  ami^ifymg  their  subject,  the  bishop  proceeds  in  the 
(ktail  of  bringing  the  old  man  back,  and  the  doctor  afdds  to  it  the 
pvticvdars  of  Abraham's  punishment;  and  thus  both  destroy  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  table  and  plot,  which  together  constitute 
the  chief  beauty  of  a  real  Persian  ^)ologue.  Many  think,  that  the 
stories,  like  the  manners  of  the  east,  must  undergo  an  ordeal  to 
adapt  Aem  to  the  ideas  of  modem  Europe;  but  they  will  find,  that 
die  point  of  the  epigram  is  blunted,  and  that  they  are  thus  refined 
into  a  vitiated  and  spiritless  imbecility^.  The  abstraction  of  modem 
European  philosophy,  that  fashion  of  a  day,  enters  too  much  into 
all  our  translations  from  the  Persian  language;  and  the  simplicity 
€d  sentiment  and  forcible  diction  of  the  original  is  frittered  away; 
and  thus  the  hig^y  expressive  is  sacrificed  to  the  neat,  the  pathe- 
ikc  to  the  brilliant,  the  strong  to  the  frivolous,  and  the  energetic  to 
die  dear. 

A  writer  in  narrating  a  story,  expresses  either  in  the  sentiments 
of  anodier  man,  or  in  his  own:  the  first  mode  is  the  simple  narra- 
tive, and  that  generally  adopted  in  Europe;  the  second  the  drama- 
tic, which  is  most  consistent  with  the  oriental  idiom,  and  particu- 
larly with  that  of  the  Persian  language.  With  his  usual  fine  taste, 
Addison  caught  the  real  oriental  knack  of  telling  a  story,  and  has 
often  availed  himself  of  it  in  giving  an  English  dress  to  the  many 
oriental  parables  with  which  he  has  decorated  the  pages  of  the 
Spectator;  and  I  shall  finish  with  quoting  two  of  his  stories,  and 
giving  literal  translations  of  them  out  ol  Sadi's  works,  from  which 
he  drew  them,  through  that  best  of  oriental  travellers,  sir  John  Char- 
din;  and  would  it  be  believed,  that  though  he  travelled  under  the 
patronage  of  our  Charles  the  IId»,  we  have  not  to  this  date  a  com- 
plete translation  of  his  travels  into  English,  but  a  valuable  edition 
of  the  original  was  lately  published  in  France. 

Sadi  in  his  Risallah  ii.  Sermon  4,  for  like  our  Saviour  he  intro- 
duces many  of  his  most  beautiful  apologues  as  parables;  in  his  the- 
ological discourses,  tells  us  that: 

<  One  day  Ibrahim  Adham,  let  the  glory  of  God  encircle  his  majestic 
state,  had  seated  himself  in  the  porch  of  his  palace  with  all  his  retinue 
standing  around  him,  in  attendance;  when,  behold!  a  poor  Dervise  with  a 
patched  cloak  about  his  shoulders,  a  scrip  in  one  hand,  and  a  pilgrim's 
staff  in  the  other,  presented  himself  before  him,  and  was  making  his  way 
into  the  inner  hail  of  the  palace.  The  servants  called  to  him  and  said, 
**  Oh!  reverend  sir!  where  are  you  going?**  He  replied;  "  I  am  going 
^<  into  this  public  inn."  The  senrants  said;  ^.this  is  the  palace  of  the 
**  king  of  Baikh.*^  Ibrahim  commanded  that  they  would  bring  him  for- 
ward: he  now  said;  <<  Oh!  Dervise!  this  is  my  palace,  and  no  inn.*'  The 
Dervise  asked  him,  saying;  ^  Oh!  Ibrahim,  whose  house  was.  this  origi- 
**  nally?**  He  replied;  "  it  was  the  house  of  my  grandfather."  The  Der- 
vise said,  *'  when  he  departed  this  life,  whose  house  was  it?"  He  re- 
plied; ^  it  was  my  father's:"  he  said;  *<  and  when  thy  father  also  died, 
•*  whose  house  did  it  become?"  he  replied;  <*  it  became  mine:**  he 
said;  *^  and  when  thou  departest,  to  whom  will  it  belong"'  he  replied; 
« it  will  then  belong  to  the  prince  my  son!"  Then  did  the  Dervise  say, 
^'  Oh!  Ibrahim!  a  house,  which  one  man  is  after  this  manner  enteritis  and 
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<K  another  quitdngy  may  be  an  inny  but  is  the  palace  or  fixt  habitalioii  of 
«  no  man!** 

In  No.  289  of  the  Spectator  may  be  seen  Addison's  admirable 
imitation  of  this  parable. 

One  other  apologue  is  that  of  Bustan  iv.  2.  containing  in  five  co- 
lumns of  the  original,  that  most  poetical  and  beautiful  sentiment  of 
humility,  which  the  man  of  classical  taste  has  only  to  read  and  ad- 
mire, and  no  longer  be  led  astray  by  the  vulgar  Eun^an  notion, 
that  the  language  of  Persian  poetry  is  not  something  better  than 
verbiage!  Addison's  elegant  imitation  may  be  read  in  No.  293 
Spectator:— 

*  A  solitary  drop  of  water,  as  it  was  falling  from  a  cloud,  blushed 
when  it  saw  the  huge  extent  of  the  sea;  saying — »'  Where  the  ocean  ex- 
"  ists,  what  place  is  left  for  me  to  occupy,.if  that  immense  body  of  wa- 
«  ter  be  present,  my  God  I  what  an  inconsiderable  atom  of  matter  am  I?" 
While  it  was  after  this  manner  reviewing  itself  with  an  eye  of  humility, 
an  oyster  took  it  into  the  bosom  of  its  shell,  and  nourished  it  with  its 
whole  soul:  the  revolution  of  fortune  raised  it  into  an  exalted  station, 
for  it  ripened  into  a  precious  pearl,  and  becanse  the  chief  jewel  of  the 
imperial  diadem  of  Persia:  it  rose  into  dignified  eminence,  because  its 
walk  was  humble,  and  knocked  at  the  gate  of  annihilation,  till  it  was 
ushered  into  an  illustrious  existence.' 

Art.  lX.^^Notoria;  or  Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Philosophy^  Lite- 
rature^  and  Politics. 
THE  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
The  first  number  of  this  publicatioD,  came  out  oo^e  first  day  of  April,  in  the 
present  year.  The  plan  on  which  it  is  conducted,  seems  much  like  that  of  other 
magazines;  consisting,  as  to  the  lai^r  portion  in  bulk,  of  original  conuniinica. 
tions,  selected  essays,  and  poetry:  then  follows  a  review  of  periodical  works: 
notice  of  new  publications:  literary  and  scientific  news:  a  political  register  of  Bri- 
tish 93^  foreign  affairs:  a  chronicle:  monthly  reports  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture: and  lastly,  an  account  of  marriages  and  deaths. 

The  original  communications  are  interesting,  as  we  might  expect  in  the 
commencing  number  of  such  a  work.  So  are  the  selections  under  the  head  of 
<<  Antiquarian  Repertory,'*  particulariy  to  readers  in  North  Britain.  There  are 
two  titles  comprised  in  the  present  work,  which  seem  to  characterise  it;  that  is, 
a  reriew  oi  Periodical  Wbrksy  and  a  more  fiill  account  of  foreign  politics  and  in- 
telligence, than  is  customaiy  in  publications  of  this  kind.  But  we  were  s<Hnewhat 
surprised  in  looking  orer  the  review  of  periodical  publications,  to  find  ngne  oi 
the  nnmevous  periodical  pamphlets  fiimished  by  the  press  of  Great  Britain,  deem- 
ed worthy  of  obserFation  but  the  EdMurgh  and  the  Quarteriy  Reviews;  to  the 
aaalyris  of  whose  contents,  about  ^re  pages  of  close  print  are  dedicated  in  the 
present  magazine.  This  is  an  article  that  to  many  readers  will  be  acceptable,  and 
from  the  opposite  pditical  character  of  these  two  publications,  we  may  augur,  tiiat 
the  editors  of  the  Edinbuigh  Magazine  mean  to  take  neutral  ground  with  respect 
to  the  poUtiorSTtiie  day.  The  Edinbuigh  Review,  conducted  by  Mr.  Jeffries,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  is  farourable  to  the  politics  of  that  party  which  Mr.  Burke 
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tenned  the  newiDhig$,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  whi^  aristocracy  of  the  great, 
titular,  landed  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  whose  influence  rested  on  long  de- 
scent and  wealth;  the  Percys,  the  Howards,  the  Portlands,  the  Devonshires,  &c. 
But  long  descent  and  great  wealth,  are  very  seldom  accompanied  by  gpreat  talent  or 
acquirement;  and  still  less  by  the  persevering  industry  necessary  to  success  in  po^ 
litics,  as  well  as  in  every  other  pursuit.  Hence,  the  opposition-aristocracy  of  the 
English  Bobitity ,  from  the  close  of  the  American  warto  the  prevalence  of  the  French 
revolution,  were  fain  to  connect  themselves  politically  with  the  noni  hondne*-^ 
the  new  whigs— the  men  of  no  rank,  no  fortune,  but  adventurous  talent,  and  ac- 
tive acquirement,  of  which  phalanx  Mr.  Fox  was  the  leader.  From  this  party,  Mr. 
Burke,  who  belonged  to  it  originally,  was  induced  to  secede.  The  party  to  whom 
his  talents  were  necessary,  took  care  to  apply  '  persuasion  in '  a  tangfible  shape,' 
and  with  great  success.  But  Mr.  Burke's  opposition  to  his  old  friends,  was  too 
sudden  and  too  virulent;  and  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  language,  and  the 
prophetic  force  of  many  of  his  observations,  he  made  little  impression  upon  the 
public:  as  a  speaker,  his  prolixity  wearied,  and  his  virulence  disgusted  his  audi- 
tors-,—as  a  writer,  he  had  too  much  pomp  of  expression,  and  too  little  arrangement 
of  ai^fument*  all  were  amused,  none  were  converted:  with  literary  men  he  was, 
and  will  be,  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  of  British  authors;  but  with  the  nation 
at  large,  be  settled  down  under  the  character  given  by  Sallust,  itUis  ehquenHce, 
tapienHttparum,  The  new  whig  principles,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Fox,  are  those 
of  the  present  lord  Grey,  and  of  lord  Holland's  politico-literary  coterie;  and  are 
countenanced  throughout,  by  the  political  character  assumed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

The  mantle  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Burke,  like  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  has  descended 
to{no  one.  They  have  followers,  impart  pcunty  but  they  have  none  capable  of 
taking  their  respective  places  in  the  political  warfare. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  set  up  to  counteract  the  influence  which  the  Iklin- 
burgh  Review,  conducted  with  great  ability,  was  g^radually  acquiring,  is  managed 
chiefly  by  Wm.  Giflbrd  and  Robert  Southey,  the  poets,  or  verse  writers;  for  the 
fionnercan  hardly  be  considered  as  having  any  claims  to  the  first  high  character. 
Giflbrd  was,  for  many  years,  a  protege  of  lord  March  duke  of  Queensbury,  and 
of  course  attached  to  the  politics  of  the  court,  and  of  the  old  aristocracy,  now  com- 
pletely amalgamated.  Southey,  a  few  years  ago,  an  outrageous  reformist,  has 
joined  Gifllbrd,  and  now  wars  against  the  tenets  of  his  former  creed,  with  all  the 
virulence  <^  a  renegade.  This  Review  cannot  admit  that  any  thing  is  wrong  in 
the  present  beautiful  orderof  things  in  Great  Britain;  and  is  furious  against  those 
whose  distempered  activity  would  put  in  jeopardy  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  civil 
society:  Giflbrd  and  Southey  adopt  as  their  motto,  that  of  the  bishops: 

Toueh  not  a  eobweb  in  St.  Paul's 
Lett  70a  ihoald  shake  the  dome! 

Each  of  these  conflicting  reviews,  aid  indirectly,  but  with  great  eflect,  the  po- 
litical party  to  which  they  are  attached,  by  the  talent  displayed  in  their  respec- 
tive publications.  In  every  other  species  of  literary  merit;  except  that  of 
classical  acumen-^an  accurate,  a  minute,  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
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and  Roman  languages  and  classics — ^wherein  the  Qnarteri  j  Reriew  certamly 
has  the  adrantage,  the  Edinbuigh  is  superior.  In  vimlence,  not  to  say  inso* 
ItAoe,  tiiey  are  equal.  Each  of  them  strives  to  giro  a  zest  to  their  literary 
fiBast  by  throwing  in  the  '  Seasoning  of  Controversy,'  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
But  the  talent  of  these  writers  has  forced  them  upon  the  public  notice,  and 
both  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews,  stand  at  the  head  of  nusoella- 
■ecus  periodical  Uterature,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  Moa^y  and 
the  Critical,  are  falling  into  disrepute:  the  Analytical  is  no  more.  But  a  new 
one,  conducted  with  the  same  political  complexion,  but  with  features  not  quite 
so  sour  as  iSbe  Quarteriy,  is  rising  into  notice  under  the  title  of  the  British  Re* 
view;  and  which,  if  it  continue  to  be  conducted  as  it  has  been,  wMl  dann  a  foil 
portion  of  the  public  attention. 

In  the  scientific  department  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  now  under  (xmsi* 
deration,  the  news,  can  hardly  be  called  the  news  of  the  day:  the  experiments 
of  professor  Leslie  for  instance,  and  of  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge  with  ^e  com* 
pound  blow-pipe,  have  been  known  h^re  for  some  time  previous  to  the  date  of 
the  Edmburgh  Magazine. 

It  is  strange,  that  the  British  publications  should  not  notice  the  veiy  repre- 
hensible character  of  the  claims  to  novelty  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Clarke; 
when  every  scientific  man  in  England,  (I  might  almost  say  in  Europe)  weU 
knew  that  Mr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia  first  conceived  and  first  executed  the  idea 
of  burning  together,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  proper  to  form  wa- 
ter. The  simplification  of  Mr.  Hare's  complex  apparatus  by  Mr.  Cloud,  made 
experiments  of  this  kind  fimiiliar  in  this  country  long  before  the  attempts  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr:  Newman,  or  Dr.  Clarke.  Nor  is  there  any  tiling  now  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  condensation,  which  Mr.  Cloud's  neat  and  simple  machine  v&  calculated 
tog^ve  with  at  least  as  much  effisct  as  the  common  condenser  used  by  Mr. 
Newman. 

We  observe  that  the  Marquia  Ridolpki  of  Florence,  has  repeated  some  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  experiments,  with  what  he  pleases  to  call  jdilogogene  and  thenn-017- 
gen.  But  until  the  scientific  gentlemen  of  London  dudl  be  able  ta  perform 
with  success  the  experiments  described  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  must  take  the  liberfy 
of  remaining  sceptical  as  to  the  accuracy  of  those  detailed  by  the  Marquis 
Bid<aphi. 

<  The  experiments  (of  Dr.  Clarice)  says  professor  Brando,  have  been  made  ia 
this  (the  Royal)  Institution,  and  were  repeated  a  few  days  since  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  now  in  the  metropolis,  huiy  wiUunit  mccest." 
No  one  has  yet  comj^ned  that  he  could  not  repeat  Mr.  Hare's.  See  Jonnud 
of  Science  and  the  Arts.  No.  IV.  p.  46 1. 

It  is  likely  that  we  shall  adopt  the  practice  of  the  Edinbui^gh  Magazine,  and 
dedicate  a  few  pages  hereafler,  to  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  best  English  and 
foreign  periodical  publications. 

PERIODICAL  WORKS.  BTBosr."— In  this  article  the  Reviewen 

The  Edinburgh  Review.    JVo.  54.  do  not  confine  themselves  altogether  to 

1.  *^  Childe  Harold's  Pilg^rimage,  these  two  publications,  but  the  Coramr 

Canto  the  Third,  and  The  Prisoner  oif  heiipg  the  last  work  of  lord  Bjvon^of 

ChiUon,  and  other  Poems.    By  Loan  which  they  had  given  a  particular  ae- 
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oomit,  thef  ii^rodooed  their  examina- 
tion of  the  present  works  by  notices  of 
Larcty  The  Siege  qfCorkUhy  and  other 
intermediate  pieces.  This  Third  CaniQ 
€f  Chiide  Haroidy  the  JEUWewers  are 
persuaded  will  not  be  pronounced  infe- 
rior to  either  of  the  former;  and  thej 
think  that  it  will  probably  be  ranked 
abore  them  by  those  who  ha^e  been 
most  delighted  with  the  whole.  Of  The 
Prwmer  €f  Chillon  they  speak  in  the 
language  of  praise;  but  the  rest  of  the 
poems  are  said  to  be  less  amiable,  and 
most  of  them,  the  JEleviewen  fear,  have 
a  personal  and  not  ^ery  charitable  s^ 
plication. 

3.  «"  A  Letter  to  tiio  Roman  Catho- 
lic Piiette  of  Ireland,  on  the  expediency 
of  reviriag  the  Canonical  mode  of  elect- 
ing Bishops  by  Dean  and  Chapter,  kc. 
Bv  C.  O."— There  is  no  further  notice 
of  the  book  or  its  author.  It  is  a  disser- 
tation on  the  Catholic  question,  in 
which  the  Reviewer  endeayours  to 
show  that  no  securities  whatever  should 
be  required  from  the  Catholics  as  the 
condition  of  their  emancipation. 

3.  '*  Defence  of  Usury:  showing  the 
impolicy  of  the  present  ieg^  restra^ts 
on  the  terms  of  pecuniary  bargains,  in 
Letters  to  a  Friend.  1^  which  is  add« 
ed,  a  Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  Esq.  L.  L. 
D.  on  the  discouragements  opposed  by 
the  above  restraints  to  the  progress  of 
^iventive  industry.  Hie  third  edition: 
to  which  is  also  added,  second  edition, 
a  Protest  against  Law  Taxes.  B  v 
JKBEBfT  Bentham,  £sq«  of  Lincoln's 
Inn."— In  this  article  the  Reviewer  be- 
gins with  examining  the  reasons  tiiat 
have  been,  uiged  in  defence  of  the 
usury  laws,  and  finds  that  they  produce 
none  of  the  good  which  they  pretend 
to  have  in  view;  and  then  proceeds  to 
pomt4Wt  the  miKshieiB  which  they  cre- 
ate in  all  dir^tions.  These  laws  are 
considered  to  be  also  insufficient,  and 
inconsistent  with  their  avowed  pur- 
posee,  as  they  allow  of  transactions 
sobstantially  usurious.  The  penalties 
imposed  upon  all  who  assist  suitors  in 
courtjB  of  justice,  with  the  means  oi  en- 
forcing their  rights,  stipulating  for  a 
certain  premium,  which  the  law  of 
England  denominates  maintenance  and 
<ktmpe9iyj  vte  reprobated  as  the  growth 
of  a  oarlMuons  age;  and  a  very  strong 
case  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Bentham's 
treatise  to  show  the  ruinous  conse- 


queaoes  of  this  law  to  needy  snitMrB, 
The  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  however, 
is  held  to  be  imprudent,  at  this  parti* 
oular  crisis,  as  *«  aU  persons  now  owing 
money  would  inevitably  have  their  cre- 
ditors coming  upon  them  for  payment.  ** 
It  is  to  be  wished  the  Reviewer  had 
taken  into  consideration  the  effects 
which  this  repeal  would  prodnoe  upon 
the  terms  of  loans  to  government,  and 
upon  the  price  of  public  funds.— -The 
ProUH  againH  Law  Taxes  is  highly 
extolled.  The  privilege  of  sueing  in 
forma  pauperis  is  shown  to  be  of  litUe 
value.  Stamps  on  law  proceedings  are 
censured;  and  the  vulgar  argument, 
that  such  taxes  operate  as  a  <Sieck  to 
litigation,  is  said  to  be  *^  triumphantly 
refuted"  by  Mr.  Bentham. 

4.  *<  Wesentliche  Betrachtungen 
Oder  Geschichte  des  Krieges  Zwischen 
den  Osmanen  und  Russen  in  den  Jah- 
ren,  1768  bis  1774,  von  Rsismi  Achmko 
Ependi,  aus  dem  Turkiscben  ubersetzt 
und  durch  Anmerknngen  erlardert  von 
Heimbich  Fbiedbscu  Von  Dtmz.*'^^ 
This  book  is  a  history  of  the  war  be* 
tween  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
in  the  years  1768—1774,  originaUy 
written  in  Turkish  by  Resmi  Achmed 
Efendi,  and  translated  into  German  by 
M.  Von  Diez.  The  Reviewer  has  coot 
trived,  by  the  playfuloess  and  pleasan- 
try of  his  style,  to  render  this  short 
article  very  amusing.  The  work  itself, 
he  says,  is  dull  enough  in  all  conscience, 
but  it  is  a  literary  curiosity. 

5.  '*  National  Difficulties  practically 
explained,  and  Remedies  proposed  as 
certain,  speedy,  and  effectual,  Iot  the 
relief  of  all  Qur  present  embarrass- 
mentB." — The  questions  proposed  for 
discussion  in  this  article  are,  1st,  In 
what  manner  were  the  people  of  this 
oountiy,  who  are  now  idle,  formerly 
emi^oyed?  The  substance  o£  the  an- 
swer is,  that  foreign  trade  was  <«  the 
source  from  which  employment  flowed 
to  all  classes  of  her  industrious  inhabi- 
tants."—2d,  By  what  means  were  they 
deprived  of  this  employment^  The  an*> 
swer  is,  that  this  commerce  was  sud- 
denly pent  up,  partly  by  a  train  of  ill* 
concerted  measures  at  home,  and  partly 
by  the  policy  of  the  enemy  abroad, 
within  the  narrow  bounds  oi  the  British 
territory.  <*  We  sought  to  ruin  the 
enemy's  trade,  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  ruiniog  our  own  "— And,  3dy  wither 
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there  is  any  probability  that  it  (employ- 
ment) ever  will  be  regained?  This  is 
the  most  important  question.  '<  We 
have  no  proof,"  the  Reviewer  says, 
<(  that  the  consumption  of  our  manufac- 
tures, either  in  Europe  or  in  America, 
has  fkllen  off."  Our  error  has  been  in 
overstocking  these  markets;  but  the 
goods  will  be  consumed^  and  trade  re- 
Tiye.— The  most  important  of  the  other 
causes  of  the  distress  which  prevails 
are,  the  decline  of  agriculture,  and  the 
increase  of  taxation. 

6.  "  The  Works  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  Elder.  Edited  by  George 
FuidbrickNott,D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  late 
FeUow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford." 
For  one  of  these  quartos,  that  which 
contains  the  works  of  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, the  Reviewers  are  inclined  to  make 
every  allowance,  and  tomusterup  every 
thing  favourables  but  Sir  Thomas  Wy- 
att "  was  in  no  true  sense  of  the  word 
a  poet;"  and  as  their  object  is  to  consi- 
der poets  and  poetry,  they  take  leave  of 
him  at  once.  This  article  contains  a 
summary  6i  the  Life  c^  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, and  a  critique  on  his  poetry. — 
*<  We  see  not  the  slightest  ground,"  say 
the  Reviewers,  *<  for  depriving  Chau- 
cer, in  any  one  respect,  of  his  title  of 
Father  of  English  Poetry,"  and  <'  we 
are  heartily  ready  to  allow  that  Surrey 
well  deserves  tbU  of  the  eldest  son, 
however  he  was  surpassed  by  the  bro- 
thers that  immediately  followed  him. 

7.  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts. 
By  Thomas  Leoh,  Esq.  M.  P."— The 
Reviewers  speak  well  of  this  work.— 
After  accompanying  Mr.  Legh  on  his 
journey,  and  extracting  a  very  inter- 
esting part  of  the  narrative,  they  con- 
clude with  some  account  of  the  Waha*^ 
bees  of  Arabia,  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Travels  of  Ali  Bey. 

8.  <^  The  Statesman's  Manual;  or  the 
Bible  the  best  Guide  to  Political  skill 
and  foresight ;  a  Lay  Sermon,  address- 
ed to  the  higher  classes  of  Society;  with 
an  Appendix.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
£8q."-*This  article  abounds  in  ridicule 
and  metaphor  as  well  as  in  aigument 
If  any  one  delights  in  seeing  a  poor 
author  cut  up,  he  must  be  amply  grati- 
fied by  this  mdignant  and  scornful  per- 
formance. 

9.  «« Letters  from  St  Helmuu  By 
William  WARi*XK,Sai|^n  on  board 


the  Northumbedand."— The  Reviefr- 
ers  pointout  somembtakes  in  Mr.  War- 
den's historical  recollections,  but  ob- 
serve, *•*•  that  there  is  an  air  of  plain- 
ness and  sincerity  in  his  account  of  what 
he  saw  and  heaitl,  that  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  confldence  of  his  read- 
ers." Only  a  small  portion  of  the  ar^ 
tide  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Warden's  book. 
The  greater  part  is  occupied  <<  with  a 
short  and  general  view  of  the  public 
and  political  life  of  Napoleon,  with  • 
such  facts  and  anecdotes  interspersed, 
as  have  been  furnished  to  us,  on  good 
authority,  from  persons  fiuniliarly  con- 
nected with  him  at  different  periods  of 
his  fortune,  or  obtained  from  some  of 
our  countiymen,  who  saw  and  con- 
versed with  him  during  his  residence 
in  the  Isle  of  Elba."  This  delectable 
compilation  would  have  done  honor  to 
M.  Bertrand  himself.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed throughout  by  an  exaggerated  re- 
presentation of  what  is  praise-worthy 
m  the  character  and  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon, and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  by 
a  palpable  anxiety  to  apologize  for  his 
greatest  enormities. 

*10.  '<  Delia  Patria  di  Cristoforo  Co-  • 
lombo.  Dissertazione  pubblicata  nolle 
Memorie  dell*  Accademia  Imperiale 
delle  Scienze  di  Torina  Rertampata 
con  Quinte,  Document!,  Lettere  di- 
verse, &C.  and  Regionamento  nel  Quale 
si  confoima  V  Opinion  Generale  intoma 
alia  Patria  di  Cristoforo  Colombo,-* 
Presentato  all'  Accademia  delle  Sci« 
enze,  Lettere,  e  Arti  di  Grenovay-— 
Nell'  Adunanza  del  di  16.  Decembre 
1812,  dagli  Accademici  Serra,  Carr^ga 
e  Piaggio."— The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  works  is  to  prove  that  Columbus 
was  a  Piedmontese>  and  of  the  latter, 
that,  as  has  been  generally  held,  he 
was  a  Genoese,  l^e  Reviewers  are 
of  this  last  opinion.  To  (his  discussion 
is  subjoined  a  most  interesting  letter,* 
written  by  Columbus  upon  his  retunn 
from  the  first  voyage  in  which  he  diaoo- 
vered  the  New  World,  and  dewpalchcd 
from  Lisbon,  where  he  landed*  to  ob» 
of  the  Spanish  kii^s  connciL  It  haa 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  his* 
torians. 

U. ,«  Statements  respecting  the  East 
India  College,  with  an  Appeal  to  foctB> 
in   refutation  of  the  chaigea  lately 

*  See  Analeotic  M^^;aziiie  of  June 
181'7-.voL  ix.  p.  513. 
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brooflit  aninst  it  in  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors. By  the  Rky.  T.  R.  Malthub, 
i^"_Af  r.  Mahfaas  and  the  Reviewers, 
alUr  et  idem  perhaps,  agree  in  thinking' 
that  some  sort  of  instruction  is  really 
desiraUe  for  the  future  Judges  and 
Magistrates  of  India,  and  this  indeed  is 
a  point  tolerably  well  proved,  though 
not  till  after  a  good  deal  fof  time  and 
labour  has  been  employed  about  it.-» 
But  whether  the  CoU^  at  Hertford 
be  the  very  best  institution  for  the  pur- 
pose ts  not  quite  so  clear.  The  argfu- 
ments  in  defence  of  it  are  of  too  general 
a  nature,  and  the  '*  disturbances"  on 
which  the  objection  to  it  rests,  too  slight- 
ly noticed,  to  enable  the  public  to  come 
to  any  decided  opinion,  without  having 
access  to  information  of  a  more  definite 
and  tangible  character. 

Ths  Qumierhf  Review,    JVo.  31. 

1 .  *^  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt 
and  die  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts. 
By  Thomas  Leon,  Esq.  M.  P."— «« On 
^  present  occasion,"  say  the  Review- 
ers, *<  we  havenothing  to  find  fault  with 
but  the  omissions."  Mr.  Legh  may 
lejoice  that  he  has  escaped  so  well  from 
the  ordeal  of  these  opposite  courts  of 
criticismt. 

2.  <<  Counsellor  Phillips's  Poems 
and  Speeches."— Mr.  Phillips's  sins 
against  good  taste  are  not  a  little  ag- 
gravated in  the  eyes  of  these  Review- 
ers by  his  political  opinions. 

3.  «« A  TreatiBe  on  the  Records  of 
the  Creation,  and  on  the  Moral  Attri- 
bvrtes  of  the  Creator,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Jewish  Histoiy,  and 
to  the  consistency  of  the  |»inciple  of 
population  with  the  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  the  Deity.  By  Johh  Bird 
SuMirsR,  M.  A."— Mr.  Burnett,  a  gen- 
tieman  o^  Aberdeenshire,  bequeathed 
a  sum  to  be  set  apart  till  it  should  accu- 
molate  to  1600/.,  which  was  then  to  be 
given  to  the  authors  of  the  two  best 
Essays  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
bo<^,*-to  the  first  in  merit,  1200/.,  and 
to  the  second,  400/.  The  second  prize 
was  ass%ned  to  Mr.  Sumner,  of  whose 
Treatise  tiie  Reviewers  present  a  pret- 
ty fiill,  and  apparently  an  impartial, 
eyamination  in  this  interesting  article. 
Their  observations  on  the  principle  of 
population,  lead  to  conclusions  very 
oifiiBrent  from  those  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
andaie)  we  hope,  better  snpporled  by 
hieiarj  and  eiqperience. 
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4.  "  A  Voyage  round  the  World, 
from  1806  to  1812;  in  which  Japan, 
Kamschatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  were  virited,  &c. 
By  Archibald  Campbell."— Camp- 
bell is  a  poor  young  sailor,  who  had  lost 
both  feet,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Editor  of  the  vc^ume,  m  one  of  the 
steam  boats  that  ply  on  the  Clyde,  play- 
ing on  the  violin  for  the  amusement  of 
the  passengers.  <«  The  hope  that  an 
account  of  his  voyage  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  an  unfortunate  and  deserving 
man,  an^  not  unacceptable  to  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  in  the  arts  oi  civili- 
zation, gave  rise  to  the  present  publica- 
tion." The  book  itself  contains  much 
that  is  curious,  and  adds  not  a  little  to 
our  still  veiy  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
remote  regions  visited  by  the  author. 

6.  *<  Shakespeare's  Himself  again! 
&c.  By  Andrbw  Bbckxt."— -An  ar- 
ticle frdl  of  irony  and  banter,  apparent- 
ly a  well  deserved  chastisement  of  this 
unfortunate  commentator. 

6.  <«  Tracts  on  Saving  Banks.  "^ 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  infoimation 
about  those  banks  collected  in  this  ar- 
ticle, but  the  Reviewer  is  too  zealous 
and  too  sanguine  to  perceive  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  must  be  folt  from 
adopting  the  plans  of  Mr.  Duncan;  and, 
while  he  bestows  well-merited  praise 
on  the  benevolent  exertions  of  this  gen- 
tleman, we  think  that  he  hardlv  does 
justice  to  some  of  the  other  foUow  la- 
bourers. 

7.  (<  Cowper's  Poems  and  Life."— • 
The  third  volume  of  the  poems,  edited 
by  John  Johnson,  L.  L.  D.,  tiie  first 
work  embraced  by  this  Review,  is  con- 
sidered decidedly  inferior  as  to  its  prade- 
cessoTs.  The  other  two  treatises  are 
memoirs,  said  to  be  written  by  Cow- 
per  himself,  and  never  before  publish- 
ed. From  what  we  see  of  them  here, 
the  Goly  subject  of  regret  is,  that  they 
should  ever  have  been  published  at  all. 
The  article  contains  a  general  charac- 
ter of  Cowper's  poetry  and  letters. 

8.  «<  A  Sketch  of  the  British  Fur 
Trade  in  Ncurth  America,  with  Obser- 
vations relative  to  the  North-west  Com- 
pany of  Montreal.  By  the  Eajrl  of 
Selkirk:  and  Voyage  de  la  Mer  At- 
Lsntique  a'  I'Ocean  Pacifique  par  le 
Nord-ouest  dans  la  Mer  Olaciale;  pajr 
le  Caintaine  Laurent  Ferrer  MaldoQ- 
ado  I'aa  1688.    I<(oaveliement  tradm't. 
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te**^  Lord  Seikirk,  aome  yean^ft^, 
otteBiptod  to  dirert  the  tide  of  enngra- 
tion  from  the  Higrhlande  of  Seodand  to 
the  Uaited  Stmtet,  aod  tvm  it toPrince 
Edwiird's  lalaiid,  within  the  territories 
of  Great  Britain.  More  lately,  his 
▼iewt  of  ookotzatioD  Beem  to  have 
heoome  more  extensrre;  and  haring 
purchased  ahoat  a  tlnrd  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compeiiy,  he  ob- 
tained from  their  goremors  a  grant  of 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  held  or  sup- 
posed to  be  held,  under  their  charter, 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
sion. The  settlers  on  this  tract  have 
bi^n  molested,  it  appears,  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Noilh-west  Company, 
between  which  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  there  had  long  8ub«sted  a 
deadfy-feud;  and  some  very  extraordi- 
nary proceiedings  are  understood  Co 
hare  taken  ]dace  on  both  sides.  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Selkirk,  tke  fur  trade 
is  not  in  the  best  hands,  nor  carried  on 
in  a  very  honourable  manner.  The 
North-west  Compauy  is  pointedly  ac- 
cused, indeed,  of  great  violence  tind 
injustice,  for  which,  as  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stands,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  or 
altogether  impossible,  to  call  its  serw 
▼aiits  to  account  Of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  Reviewers  do  not 
thiak  so  well  as  Lord  SelkiHc  does.--* 
The  rest  of  this  article,  and  that  wfaseh 
is  of  a  &r  deeper  interMt,  relates  to  the 
North*west  passage.  The  relatMMi  of 
Maldonado's  voyage  is  held  to  he  a 
clumsy  and  audacious  foigery.  The 
Reviewers  firmly  believe,  htmever,  that 
a  narigable  passage  from  ^e  Atlantic 
t6  the  Pacific,  round  the  northern  coaet 
of  Amerioa,  does  exist,  and  iaay  be  of 
no  difficult  eKocution.  In  support  of 
tiiis  opinion,  they  proceed  to  examtae 
the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  tiuit 
have  been  made  at  ditf^rent  periods.— 
No  human  being,  they  say,  has  yet  ap- 
proached the  coast  of  America  on  the 
eastern  side,  from  fifi  degrees  and  a  half 
to  72  degrees,  and  hiBre  it  is  thought 
the  passage  may  be  found. 

9.  '«  <;hilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
Canto  III.;  and  the  Prisoner  of  CfaiUon, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Loan  Brnoif." 
-«-If  the  heart  of  Ijotd  Byvon  be  not 
dead  to  everjr  emotion  of  pleasure  and 
gratitude,  ms  article  must  stir  up  these 
foelings  in  no  coronsMi  degree.  l%e 
Reviewer  disnlays  throughout,  not  only 
thepoweiuor  apeetandof  a  ditic  of 


the  highest  ofdior,  bat  ihe  cWiongr  and 
solicitude  of  afitiend,  without,  howeror, 
Glutting  his  eyes  to  the  ecountrlcitiiK 
and  misjudged  exhibitiraa  of  this  logti. 
brious  and  indignant  nusanthropo— . 
There  are  one  or  two  digiessions  in  it 
somewhat  curious,  for  they  may  be 
thought  to  identify  the  Reviewer,-— 
upon  much  the  tame  grounds  as  Childe 
Harold  bas  been  supposed  to  speak  the 
e^itiments  of  Lord  Byron.  In  the  fiiit, 
he  disputes  the  propositioii,  that  rapidi- 
ty of  composition  and  publication  ea- 
dang^ers  the  fiune  of  an  author  of  giuut 
talents.  A  little  after  it  is  stated,  as  an 
axiom,  that  ^*  every  author  should,  like 
Lord  Byron,  form  to  himself^  and  com- 
munieate  to  the  reader,  a  precise,  de- . 
fined,  and  distinct  view  of  the  kukl- 
scape,  sentiment,  oraotioa,  which  he 
intends  to  describe  to  the  reader."^ 
LoM  Byronis  political  opkiiaiis,  of 
course,  meet  with  no  Aivour;  but  his 
sins  of  omission,  as  well  as  comolssieB, 
Plough  pointed  out  in  fereible  languaga, 
do  not  call  forth  those  expressions  of 
oontuaely  and  bitterness,  which  m 
often  disgrace  the  subalterns  in  poitti- 
eal  hostilities.  There  it  something 
very  uerious,  or,  so  diffifcrent  are  pee- 
ples'  tastes,  perhaps  amusing,  at  the 
ooDoluBion  of  this  artiole.  It  is  impos- 
sible net  to  see  in  it  the  goednem  of  Ike 
writer's  heart,  though  we  make  wm 
doubt  that  ethers  may  pietend  to  dis* 
cover  also  a  slight  inMco  of  amiahle 
simphoity.  For  eur  own  parts,  we  can- 
not help  suspeoting  that  there  is^  a  rae* 
•ounhle  por^n  of  aAetatiea  in  someuf 
Lord  B^Voi/t  dokyreus  verses;  uaithat 
to  treat  him  Uke  a  spoilt  ehiM  wilnot 
have  nvefa  efficacy  in  remes  ing  tkm 
coraplaint^  If  any  one  dM>uld  heteiltor 
tikink  It  neoessajT,  in  order  to  eetaMirfi 
his  superiority  ei  taiant,  to  begin  wiii 
distinguisfaing  himself  in  the  cboles  ok 
vice  and  folly,  Aeepisiag  the  lUstraiiHa 
to  wfaidk  offmnary  UMirtals  have  agreed 
to  submit,  he  may  ke  led  to^oubt  e( 
the  certainty  of  this  made  of  proving 
his  claim,  whan  he  is  assured  timt  the 
moral  and  religious  regimen,  hefwpe»- 
scribed  to  Lovd  Byron,  has  beeavei^ 
foithfUly  observed,  bothm  the  piivafia 
and  public  life  of  several  «f  themout 
distmgwihed  writors  ef  the  prmnt 

10.  «  Warden's  Letters.''-^  Mr. 
Warden's  pretences  and  ^deeboedi,*' 
say  the  Beviewefs,  **  ir«sitdet«oM[<e» 
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mmxd  iif  detaotiipo  happea  to  be  «t 
band,  waifkt  kerealter  tend  to  deeeire 
other  writera,  tmdpeimm  the  Murcat  <^ 
kitiory."  The  motnre  of  the  Rerieir- 
en  w  ^wrefore  a  rery  laadable  one, 
and  the  ^detection'  will  no  doubt  be 
rery  tatiifoctoiy  to  a  oertain  dait  of 
readers.  Bat  the  historian!  Souroes 
of  ystoryl  If  the  historian  and  philo- 
sopher sboeld  sit  doirn  to  this,  and  the 
oemspoading  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Refieir,  about  a  hundred  years  henoe, 
what  must  he  thinki0  the  political  par- 
ties, and  ci  the  state  of  literature,  in 
Britaon  in  the  year  1816?  Mr.  War- 
den is  a  ^  blunderiofp,  piesamptnous, 
and  falsiiying  scribbler;*'  and  the  proof 
is,  that  he  actually  brought  the  mate- 
lials  of  this  book  itam  St  Helena,  in 
the  shape  of  notes,  instead  of  hairiog 
really  dematched  letters  from  sea,  and 
from  8t  Helena,  to  a  correspondent  in 
Bngbnd! 

11.  «•  Parliamentary  Reform."— That 
part  of  this  article  which  oorretponds 
with  its  title,  contains  sentiments,  about 
the  justness  of  which  there  will  be  little 
diffiyrenoe  of  opinion  aauMg  well  in- 
fernied  men.  None  hut  the  most  igno- 
rant can  expect,  and  none  but  the 
most  wronrheaded,  or  unpiinoipled, 
will  tench  the  people  to  expect  any  re- 
lief under  the  present  distnasses  of  the 
country,  from  universal  suffiage  and 
annual  parliaments.  But  the  Beriew- 
erdoee  not  confine  himself  to  topics,  in 
the  diseussioD  of  which,  he  would  have 
carried  along  with-him  the  approbation 
of  att  these  whose  approbation  is  of  any 
fulue.  Unfortunately,  we  think,  kit 
the  csose  of  which  he  is  so  able  an  ad- 
fuoato,  he  has  introduced  a  great  Jeal 
of  extraneousmatter,  eonoeisiiig  which 
men  ef  the  clearest  beads  and  pmrest 
intentioos,  cannot  be  broiMfht  to  agree. 
He  has  alM>  counteracted  the  effisots 
wMoh  the  soundness  ef  kis  judgment, 
and  the  powers  of  hk  eloquence,  might 
hare  otiierways  produced  upon  mis- 
guided or  unthkildnr  refonners,  by  m- 
dulghig  in  a  strain  Of  violent  exaggera- 
tion a^  rq»oaeh*  8ewideade|Niirtiire 
from  the  Roman  poet's  maximoffMoatsr 
«a  mocfb,  /ariiter  in  r«,  brings  him  too 
nearto^  style  ef  the  orators  and  au- 
thors whom  he  so  justly  exposes,  and  is 
ineonsistent  with  the  respect  which  so 
aUe  a  writer  oiree  to  hioMf  and  to  his 
readen. 


r  M  vnw-voimft. 

From  ikf  EdMmgh  JtmtiUy  Jlfo- 

gturtoe. 

Londom,  bihJtmreh,  1817. 

Bin.  Enrron — If  you  can  fbd  roeai 
for  some  brief  sketches  of  a  view-hun- 
ter, who  has  a  kttle  cathnsiasm  in  his 
line,  and  who,  like  not  a  few  of  his 
countrymen,  has  been  a  view-hunting 
lately  in  France,  Ins  memorandum  book 
is  rery  much  at  your  service.  Tke 
sketehes  have  at  least  one  merit-— they 
are  warm  from  the  life. 
No.  I. 
7h  Dover. 

—^-Preparing  the  race-ground 

for  the  races.  This  railed  a  train  of 
ideas  about  tibe  D        ,  S- — ,  the  fiur 

M ,  and  aU  that,  varied  but  plmwiy. 

-^Pretty  clean-looking  village  of  Bridge 
in  the  bottom.  The  country  rich  with 
gentlemen's  houses  and  gaiden4ike  can- 
ckaures.  The  track  was  now  new  to 
me.  This  had  been  the  boundary  of  my 
former  trips  on  the  Dover  road,  "^e 
dale  to  the  right,  with  hamlets,  villages, 
churches,  gentlemen's  seati,  appears 
peculiarly  elegant,  contrasted  with  the 
plainness  on  the  left.  The  road  is  ear* 
ried  along  the  east  side,  of  a  valley. 
This  valley  is  aarrow  and  rich— ef  the 
glen  sort-^-and,  aa  we  a^ppceach  Dover, 
it  has  sevwal  pleasing  vista^^peningt  in 
the  Scottish  stile. 

We  got  a  small  peep  of  Ihe  cfahnnel, 
two  or  three  miles  from  Ilnrer.  The 
town  itsetf  ia  scarcely  seen  till  we  en- 
ter. On  descending  to  the  bottom,  in 
which  it  standB,  we  took  up  alittlemaa 
about  twenty,  one  of  the  most  6ee  and 
easy  persons  I  have  ever  met  with.  He 
introdneed  himeelf  to  us  in  a  moment, 
and  gave  us  all  the  information  we 
wanted^  indeed,  much  more  than  my 
companion  S— seemed  to  want.  But 
I  was  pleased  with  the  rattle  for  the  mo- 
ment. He,  however,  did  ttot  lack  either 
sense  or  discrimination.  He  pointed  out 
thestream  that  creeps  in  the  bottom,  as 
being  reckoned  the  richest  in  Engiand 
of  iti  siie,  for  manufoctunng  letunui. 
So  he  said.  SawseveralpapermamifiM3- 
tories  and  iour  mills.  One  of  the  for- 
mer, he  8aid,>pras  famous  for  fme  paper, 
the  scenery  of  its  banks  pleasing,  and, 
from  this  account,  it  became  more  inte- 
resting. It  seems  to  descend  from  a 
vista  on  the  right,  and  to  run  only  four 
or  five  miles. 

Our  attentkm 


attracted 


by  a 
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gfroop  of  yomiff  women  prmnenadiiif  in 
a  green  field  on  its  bank,  near  a  rery 
amall  rustic  cbi^l  and  church-yard; 
the  latter  only  about  fifty  feet  square. 
The  whole  fonned  a  fine  rural  picture. 
On  desoendingfto  the  lerelof  the  stream, 
we  found  both  the  footway  and  the  road 
covered  with  walkers;  for  this  was  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  the  weather  was  un- 
commonly fine*  When  we  entered  the 
town,  we  still  found  the  footway— for  it 
has  a  footway  on  each  side,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  few  we  were  to  see  for  many 
a  hundred  mile— still  crowded  with  pro- 
menaders.  The  people  well  dressed, 
particularly  the  women.  The  girls  veiy 
pretty.  Seldom  have  seen  so  many  fine 
faces  in  a  town  of  the  same  size;  but  it 
was  Kent  A  smile  on  everr  counte- 
nance. I  like  to  see  the  evemng  of  the 
Sabbath-day  kept  in  this  cheerful  but 
decorous  manner. 

I  rttall  compare  this  with  what  I  see 
at  Calais,  said  I  to  my  companions  of 
th  e  top. 

At  the  Paris  hotel.  Very  good  house. 
Civil  and  attentive.  Full  of  passengers 
to  and  from  the  continent  Walked  out 
with  mycompanions.  Dr.  B.  and  Mr.  S., 
to  view-hunt  a  little  on  the  hngfats  on 
so  fine  an  afternoon.  The  town  built  on 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  at  the  bottom  of 
steefk  chalky  cliffs.  Ascended  a  circular 
excavation  in  the  chalk.  Three  wind- 
ing stairs  up  it,  of  about  200  steps. 
IVfode  some  years  ago.  Centinels  both 
at  the  entry  below  and  above.  Part  of 
the  works  of  defence,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  little  to  the  rig^t  of  this.  Ascend 
it  by  ladder  stairs  on  the  outside.  These 
have  a  fine  effect,  comlnned  with  the 
fortifications.  The  castle,  also,  has  a  ve- 
nerable and  picturesque  appearance 
fifom  this  station. 

I  inquired  about  Shakspeare's  cUflfof 
the  soldiers.  A  decent-looking  militia- 
man, who  was  canying  a  pretty  child, 
while  two  more  were  playing  round 
him,  pointed  it  out  to  me--a  inile  or  so 
off.  A  few  halfpence  made  the  little 
folks  very  happy,  and  the  parent's  fond 
eye  glisten  with  ddight  I  cast  a  wish- 
ful look  to  this  favourite  diff: — The  de- 
clining day  wa3  so  fine.  But  Dr.  B. 
said,  he  was  so  fati^ed  he  could  not 
think  of  it;  and  as  I  could  not  leave 
him  so  abruptly,  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  project,  but  not  without  re- 
gret mat  was  constantly  recurring. 
This  is  the  inconvenience  of  a  view- 


hunter  eatan^Bg  hkiiMilf  witli  aay  ooa* 
view-hunter  as  a  traveling  companion. 
He  is  prevented  from  seeing  half  of 
what  he  may  see. — A  word  to  view- 
hunters.  I  determined  to  give  my  com- 
panions the  slip  for  the  future,  except  at 
meals. 

I  then  proposed  ascending  to  the  ci- 
tadel. The  way  at  first  steep,  and  near- 
ly oTi  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Dr.  B. 
said  to  some  of  the  soldiers  who  pointed 
out  our  way,  as  they  were  reclining  on 
the  declivity,  that  it  looked  like  ascend- 
inr  to  the  sides,  ^bthing  o{  that  sort, 
said  a  drummer,  rnave  climbed  it  of- 
ten, and  I  never  found  I  was  a  bit  near- 
er heaven  dkan  before.  The  pert  drum- 
mer might  not  be  very  far  wrong  with 
respect  to  himselfl 

The  view  of  the  harbour,  which  is  a 
tide  one,  and  very  extensive,  having 
gates  between  the  outer  and  inner  sta- 
tion, with  the  ships  so  far  below  us, 
formed  an  interesting  picture.  The  sea 
was  delightfully  calm.  The  white  cliffs 
of  France,  whither  we  were  going,  had 
their  effect  The  sight  set  us  a  talking 
of  the  probability  of  the  junction  of 
Great  Britain  formerly  with  the  conti- 
nent The  sam^iess  of  the  soil,  and 
other  geological  pbentHnena,  and  the 
proximity,  seemed  to  make  a  junction 
likely;  the  vast  length  of  the  British 
channel,  and  the  wide  German  ocean 
approaching  so  near,  render  a  separa- 
tion from  the  first  as  natural.  In  dwrt, 
whether  this  part  of  the  channel  was 
once  an  isthmus,  and  Albion  a  peninsu- 
la, or  not,  will  ever  be  a  doubtful  spe- 
culation. We  have  nothing  butfioniao- 
tural  reasons,  and  these  appear  to  be  as 
strong  on  the  one  side  as  the  other. 

Two  very  bonny  lasses,  with  a  fine 
child,  ascended  at  the  same  time  with 
us,  but  still  nearer  the  precipice.  I 
begged  them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  to 
go  so  near.  They  laughed,  and  went 
still  nearer;  and  sat  down  almost  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  tremendous  precipice, 
which,  even  at  the  distance  we  were 
standing,  made  us  shudder.  Goodl^e, 
my  poor  dears,  said  I  to  them;  I  shalf  see 
yon  no  more.  They  gave  me  some,  jo- 
cular reply.  Such  is  the  effect  of  cus- 
tom. 

Went  up  to  the  citadeL  Not  allowed 
to  enter.  A  nice-looking  wcman  and 
her  husband  on  the  drawbridge.  She 
seemed  quite  frightened.  On  raising 
my  eyes,  I  soon  found  the  cause  of  her 
terror.   They  were  going  to  fire  the 
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^trvBOBog  %an  from  the  nnqnort.  The 
picture  was  truly  fine.  The  poor  female 
was  crouching  down  on  the  lurid ge, 
though  the  gun  was  full  twelve  feet 
above  her^  and  stof^ing  her  ears;  and 
the  artillery  men  were  standing  in  or- 
der by  it,  waiting  till  the  sun,  who  was 
now  g^oing  down,  should  sink  under  the 
hill.  We  were  at  unequal  distances, 
watching  the  hand  that  held  the  lighted 
match.  This  was  applied.  The  heigfat 
seemed  to  shake  under  us.  The  thun- 
der ran  round  the  hills  for  some  time, 
and  returned  again.  The  varied  and 
pleasing  form  of  these  winding  heights, 
with  their  picturesque  ornaments — the 
glens  between  them,  which  put  me  in 
mind  of  some  of  the  glens  of  the  Gram- 
pians, though  in  miniature— and  the 
bnliiant  tints  which  the  sun  had  left 
behind  him,  received  such  an  addition 
from  this  simple  and  familiar  incident, 
that  Dr.  B.,  who  seemed  to  possess  a 
Tery  moderate  share  of  view-hunting 
enthusiasm,  exclaimed,  <<'Tis  truly 
grand  and  beautiful!*'  I  felt  the  justness 
of  the  observation  home,  and  I  echoed 
it  with  the  most  cordial  assent  , 

As  we  marched  off,  highly  delighted 
with  this  short  evening  view-hunt,  we 
were  assailed  by  a  host  of  native  ene- 
mies. These  were  hornets.  I  did  not 
mind  them,  and  they  soon  left  me.  But 
Dr.  B.  was  quite  alarmed.  In  vain  I 
advised  him  to  let  them  alone.  The 
more  he  labouf«d  to  chase  these  buz- 
sers  away,  the  more  furious  and  nume- 
rous did  they  return  to  the  attack.  I 
have  frequently  found  these  insects 
near  cannon  and  ordnance  depots.  I 
do  not  know  why. 

While  we  sat  at  tea,  a  little  valetu- 
dinarian Jew,  whom  they  called  Moses, 
offered  his  services  in  the  money-chang- 
ing line.  He  said  he  followed  this  busi- 
ness merely  for  the  sake  of  a  little  amus- 
ing employment.  He  charged  a  penny 
more  for  his  Louises  (of  twenty  francs) 
than  I  had  paid  in  London,  or  16s.  4d. 
He  wanted  very  much  to  tempt  me  to 
part  with  some  of  the  slips  of  paper  I 
had  received  from  Hammersly,  for 
l*rench  gold — ^no  doubt  by  wav  of 
amusement  also.  But  in  vain  he  oderc^ 
me  a  douceur,  as  I  meant  to  keep  my 
paper  till  I  got  to  Paris.  He  loitered  in 
the  coffee-room,  and  again  and  again 
he  attempted  to  bribe  me  ta  part  with 
it .  Pho!  thought  I,  as  I  sipt  my  tea;  and 
is  the  theory  of  our  bullion  committee 
come  to  this  in  practice.    The  notes  of 


the  BufBik  of  FiHgtod,  akme,  are  now 
fimn  eight  to  ten  nuUions  more  than 
when  this  leaned  body,  &r  above  the 
prejudices  of  metal-money  times  no 
doubt,  were  theorizing;  and  yet  here  is 
a  Jew  (for  the  sake  of  mere  amusement, 
it  is  granted)  i^ers  me  more  |fold  for 
my  paper  raon^,  than  even  itB  mint 
price  warrai^.  His  urgency,  also,  cer- 
tainly looks  very  much  like  his  consi- 
dering paper  really  more  valuable  than 
gold.  'Tis  a  pity  that  facts  will  still 
be  giving  the  n^^tion  flat  to  certain 
favourite  theiNries.  We  shall,  however, 
reach  somethmg  like  good  sense  on 
money  at  leng^  perhaps.  I  say  good^ 
and  not  cominof»  sense;  for  the  common 
sense  on  the  subject  of  money,  as  on 
many  others,  has  a  gf<>od  deal  of  that  ne- 
gative kind  of  sense  in  it  which  is  stiled 
nonsense. 

All  this,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  I  thought, 
and  not  said.  From  some  remark  that 
had  fallen  from  Dr.  B.  I  perceived  he 
was  an  adherent  of  the  metal  money 
party,  and  I  was  a  decided  partisan  <M 
paper.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  a  re- 
gfular  argumentation  cm  paper  and  me- 
tal money,  unless  abruptly  terminated 
by  a  quarrel  or  a  duel--to  say  nothing 
of  disturbing  aU  around  os  with  oup 
ndse— seldom,  on  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, abates  in  its  violence  in  less  dian 
two  hours  and  a  half.  But  I  wished  to 
retire  to  bed  early,  and  therefore  I  did 
not  offer  battle. 

My  bed-room  was^nst  under  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  of  chalk,  say,  from  160 
t6  300  feet  high.  Suppose  now,  thought 
I  to '  myself,  this  cliff  should  tumble 
down  in  the  night.  However,  thought  I 
to  myself  again,  this  perpendicular  cliff 
has  stood  during  the  nights  oi  several 
thousand  years,  and  why  should  it,  of 
all  nights,  fall  down  on  the  rery  night 
that  I  sleep  at  DoverP— *  And  sleep  there 
I  did,  and  very  soundly  too.  In  three 
minutes  I  was  unconscionsof  existence, 
and  dreamt  neither  of  Jews  changing 
money  for  mere  amusem^it,  metal  nor 
pa^r,  bullion  committees,  ner  yet  per- 
pendicular cliffs  of  chalk. 

And  now,  sir,  with  your  permission, 
I  shall  posqione  my  invasion  of  France 
till  next  month. 

From  the  tmM. 

0]f  SITTUCe  BKLOW  THS  SALT. 

Mn.  EDrroR— It  is  very  pleasing  to 
observe  with  wha^  care  the  most  popu- 
lar writers  of  this  age  are  obliged  to 
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gm^A  i^faiBtC  mvnimcmg  any  oiwum- 
•laaeet,  eves  in  their  worlv  of  a  nmtQM 
entirely  fietkkNU,  whkih  ^  boI  bamo- 
aiae  with  the  maimen  of  the  peried 
wbefein  the  fteene  of  dMir  story  is  kid. 
The  exasiple  of  seoh  aothoie  as  Scott, 
8o«diey,  aed  i^roo,  who  display  so 
oraeh  erudition  erea  in  the  most  trifliiiif 
■Matters  of  eostame,  must  sooo  pat  am 
end  to  the  rafefor  historioal  poems  aed 
rooMUiees  from  tiie  peos  of  seeh  hatf-in* 
ftrmed  writers  as  Miss  Porter,  Miss 
HeMnd,  and   the  iilce.     The  novels 

<  ANMided  oa  ftwt,'  as  they  are  called, 
with  which  some  ef  these  female  ee»- 
noissears  bave  thought  fit  to  present 
the  world,  abound  every  whew  m  vio- 
letions  of  historioal  truth  as  gross,  and 
in  sins  against  eesteme  as  glaring,  as 
erer  astounded  the  reader  ef  a  pomaooe 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  in  these 
predections  of  that  dark  age,  AcbiUes 
and  Keoter  ai«  always  painted  like  trae 
knights  of  Xjangnedoc  er  Annoviea, 
with  saltires  and  fesses  en  their  shieids, 
with  mettoe,  m«Ty-men,  pennons,  gon- 
falons, caps  of  maintebanoe,  cloee  vi- 
siers,  tabarts,  trampeters,  and  all  the 
trappmgs  ef  Gothio  ehirali^-^eo  in  the 
'  8oottishOhie&,*  we  And  sir  William 
Wallace,  '  ikai  dtUwaHknycht  ^  £/- 
der§Ue^*  metamorphosed  into  an  inte- 
resting young  colonel,  making  lo?e  to  a 
ariiesAe  lady,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling, 
snd  a  cambric  handkerchief  in  his  hand 
— quoting  Ossian,  warbling  ballads,  and 
recovered  Arom  aeentimental  swoon  by 
the  apfrfioatienof  a  crystal  8meUiag>*beC* 
tie.  It  would  bare  been  cruel  indeed  to 
have  brought  so  fine  a  gentleman  to  the 
block  on  Tower-hill;  so  Miss  Porter 
<3ontrives  to  smuggle  sir  William  out  of 
the  way  on  the  fhtal  morning,  and  in- 
tredoces  a  dead  porter  to  hare  bis  bead 
tihopped  off  in  his^tead. 

These  obserrations  were  suggested 
to  me,  by  hearing  some  persons  in  a 
company  whete  I  was  the  other  day, 
call  in  ^fuestion  the  accuracy  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  « Tales  ef  my  Landlord,'  in 
respect  to  an  antiquarian  remark  which 
he  has  introduced  in  two  different  parts 
of  his  work.  The  first  occurs  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  feast,  in  page  S6t  of  the 

<  Black  Dwarf.— «'  Beneath  the  salt- 
cellar," says  he,  "  (a  massiye  piece  of 
plate  which  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
table)  sate  the  tine  nomine  <«r6o,  men 
whose  Canity  was  gratified  by  occupy- 
ing even  the  suboidiaato  ^seoe  at  the 


social  boaid,  while  the  distinction  ob- 
served in  ranking  them,  was  a  salvo  to 
the  pride  of  their  superiors..^  In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  tale  of  *  Old  Mor- 
tality,' in  the  admirable  picture  of  tiie 
Laird  of  Milnwood's  dinner,  ^  oh)  but- 
ler Cuddie,  &c.  sat  **  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  laird,  and,  of 
coarse,  beiow  ths  so/l."  The  critics, 
whose  remaite  it  was  ray  fortune  to 
hear,  were  of  opinion,  that  this  usage  of 
placing  guests  al>ove  or  below  the  salt, 
acccntling  to  the  degree  of  nobility  in 
their  blood,  was  amere  invention  cf  the 
faeetions  author,  and  entirely  without 
any  firandation  in  history;— or,  as  one  of 
them  expressed  it,  Mmh  merum  mJL 
It  struck  me  at  the  time,  that  the  usage 
was  not  so  new  toray  ears  as  it  seemed 
to  be  to  theirs,  and,  on  commg  home,  I 
looked  into  a  volume  of  oM  Englirii 
ballads,  where  I  feoi^d  the  fisilowing 
verse} 

**Thoo  an  a  carte  mean  of  degre, 
Te  salt  yt  doth  atande  twain  me  and  tbee; 
Bot  an  thoa  hadst  been  of  ane  geatyl  itrapie» 
I  wotd  have  bitten  my  gante*  againe" 

An  instance  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  circumstance  of  being 
seated  above  the  salt,  occurs  in  a  much 
later  work~*»  The  Jdemorie  qf  the  Soa^ 
ervUles^^*  a  curious  book,  edited  last 
year  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott—"  It  was," 
says  lord  Somerville,  (who  wrote  about 
the  year  1680}  **  as  much  out  of  peike 
as  to  give  obedience  to  this  act  of  the 
assemblies,  that  Walter  Stewart  of  Al- 
lontoune,  and  sir  James  his  brother^ 
both  here  tors  in  the  parish  of  Cambus- 
nethen,  the  first,  from  some  antiquity^ 
a  fewar  of  the  earle  of  Tweddill's  in 
Auchtermuire,  whose  predecessors,  un- 
til this  man,  never  came  to  sit  above  the 
saU'fixAy  when  at  the  laird  of  Cambua- 
netben'a  (SomerviUe's)  table;  which  for 
ordinary  every  Sabbaui  they  dyned  at, 
as  did  most  of  the  honest  men  of  the  pe- 
rish of  any  account"  Vol.  II.  page  394. 

The  same  author  is  indeed  so  familiar 
with  this  usage  as  one  of  every  day  ob  - 
servanoe,  that  he  takes  notice  of  it 
again  in  speaking  of  a  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh:— "  He  wajB  a  gentleman  of  very 
mean  £amily  upon  Clyde,  being  brother 
german  to  the  Goodman  of  Allentone» 
whose  predecessors  never  came  to  sit 
above  the  salt-fooU"    Page.380,  »6t££. 
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The  ttiict  profaibitioB  of  j<Niniak  {Nib- 
MslMd  in  Eiytond  or  tlie  NetheriandB, 
nrlucb  had  for  tone  tuae  bem  ewspead- 
ed,  k  veoewad  with  greftt  sereritj^  put- 
babl J  OB  acGOvnt  of  the  popolar  disooi- 
lent  BMuailiMted  at  some  late  aoti  of  the 
gorenuneiLt.  The  frequent  arretts  for 
politicel  oietteet,  i»  said  to  teregarded 
with  particmkr  diii^st 

Letteri  from  Sgiin  of  the  4th  Febm- 
mry  staile,  that  io  coBBoqiieiiee  of  a  new 
impost,  levied  on  charcoal  at  VaiMwia, 
irhich  bore  very  hard  en  the  poor  in 
#ie  winter  season,  the  people  nmimnr- 
nd,  Mid  ai  last  deputed  oominissioners 
t»  wwH  on  the  governor  (£lio)  with  their 
comidainti.  hMtead  of  listening  to  them, 
Elio  put  the  cooimissionon  in  prison: 
the  people  rushed  to  arms,  and  libe- 
ntodihen;  and  the  eovemer,  in  his 
turn,  was  obliged  to  £7  to  the  oitadal. 
The  iasurgMits  kept  pouession  of  the 
cHy  dfl  the  I7th  Janunry;  but  on  he 
ISth,  supplies  of  tro(^  arriving^  they 
were  ovierpowered,  and  the  governor 
liberated.  He  attempted  to  put  to  death 
aooe  of  the  rioterswithout  trial,  but  the 
jodges  of  the  high  court  Of  justice  de- 
darod,  they  oonld  allow  no  citiaen  to 
be  estecoled  without  a  trial.  The  gov- 
enMir  threatened  to  impirison  the  judges. 
The  citisBens  were  emboldened  by  this 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  iudget,  andaf- 
fiurs  wore  so  serious  an  aspect,  that 
BUo  poeted  off  to  Madrid  to  lay  the 
natter  before  the  king. 

The  rep<Nrt  of  some  cenmotions  hav- 
ing arisen  in  Valencia,  agrees  very 
well  with  what  we  know  of  the  present 
state  of  popular  fiBohng  in  Spain,  view- 
ed in  connexion  witii  such  instanoes  «§ 
'  the  fottowing,  of  the  cruelty  of  their 
sraii-barbarous  government*— 

^Pamphnoj  Feb.  lOth.  On  tiieSd, 
3d,  and  4ft  of  this  month,  and  in  tiie 
prison  of  this  city,  the  torture  was  in- 
flicted on  captain  Olivan,  who,  for  this 
purpose,  was  brought  down  fW>m  the 
eitaydel,  where  he  had  been  confined 
dttring  eight  months,  nierehr  because 
he  was  euspected  of  disaiection  to  gov- 
enrnient  Amidst  tSie  most  excruciating 
pangs,  no  other  than  energetic  de<^- 
ntions  of  his  own  innooence  were 
heard,  as  wall  as  of  ftat  of  more  tiian 
thirty  other  offioeie  confined  wiHh  him 
nnder  similar  oircnnstanoes/         ib, 

SVANtHI  AMSniCA* 

The  esnsa  ef  the  inwrgtats  in  Spn- 
niih  America  ebbs  and  flows  with  such 


rapid  and  unoeHain  vicissitude,  that  it 
i»  extremely  dificuk  to  give  any  thing 
likm  aeoTMot  view  of  the  state  of  the 
contest  in  ftese  waddly  extended  regi- 
ons. We  tee  them  defeated  and  drifm 
Ifcat  plane  to  place— -rallying,  retmv- 
ingt  and  victerieus  in  their  tuni;  but  no 
4eoisiveai^rantage  ieems  as  yet  to  have 
been  gained  by  either  party,  nor  dees 
there  appear,  in  the  accounts  whi^ 
have  reached  this  country)  suOeient 
■saterials  from  which  to  ioim  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  Aitlure  progress  and  final 
results  of  a  contest  which  is  moriied  ^ 
want  of  system  and  eneigy  on  bom 
sidea.  Whatever  m^  be  the  vesuU  of 
the  present  struggle,  however  the  time 
cannot  be  fttr  distant  When  these  exten- 
sive countries  will  form  several  rich, 
powerfvd,  and  independent  stMes,  aoe«- 
snmmation  devoutly  to  be  wished  fiwr 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  general 
presperity  of  the  civiUeed  wmU,  of 
which  they  are  probably  destine  to 
form  one  of  the  tnoet  valuable  and  inte- 
M«tiDg  dtvisioas.  Lord  Cochrane  and 
sir  Robert  Wilson  are  said  to  be  about 
toembark  in  the  cause  ^Spuniih  AnM- 
rioan  independence.  Sueh  strobgiy  <}on- 
struoied  and  unquiet  minds  teem  to  be 
necessary  to  the  prdgrcss  ef  human  af- 
hifi  and  in  this  scene  of  trouble  Useir 
energies  may  produce  a  happy  efledt 
upon  the  ytherto  foeble  and  uaeoUght- 
ened  subjects  of  one  of  fte  worst  gor- 
enunents  thai  ever  oppressed  Mid  de- 
graded tiie  human  raee.-^^'air  Ghiegdr 
Mac  Ore^for^  who  has  so  mw^  ^ttstili- 
guished  hmis^in  this  contest^  is  the  sob 
of  the  late  capt.  Daniel  Afac  Oregor,  a 
gentleman  of  Argyleshire,  in  Scotland, 
who  was  long  an  ofioer  in  India.  He  is 
under  thirty  years  of  ag^,  teOTved  As  a 
captain  with  tiie  British  anny  in  Spain, 
was  afterwards  eokmel  in  theBritith 
service,  and  had  a  Spanish  order  4f 
knighthood  conforred  upon  hitet  and 
was  allowed  by  the  prince  regent  to  a#> 
snroe  the  title  in  his  native  oountiy. 

The  Portuguese  troops  have  invndM 
the  territory  of  fiioute  Video;  but  whe» 
ther  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement 
with  M  l^ain,  or  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest on  their  own  account,  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  dearly  ascertained.  It 
is  nottikely  that  their  interference  wiB 
materially  afisct  the  general  residl^  ex« 
c^  in  so  fer  as  it  nay  have  a  tenieooy 
to  cnny  the  flame  of  revolutien  inte 


ih. 
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ITALY. 

On  tiie  IStii  of  December,  a  Cmtik>lic 
priest  proceeded  OD  foot  to  the  cathednl 
of  Adria,  in  Lombardy,  and  retained 
thanks  for  haying  attained  his  llOtfa 
year,  withont  infirmities  or  sickness! 
He  was  accompanied  by  ui  immense 
conconrse  of  people,  and  channted  the 
cathedral  service  in  a  firm,  manly,  and 
dignified  rorce. 

The  Crerman  papers  hare  brought  us 
a  document  of  greater  importance  than 
usual,  in  the  shape  of  anew  constitution 
for  Sicily.  That  interesting  portion  of 
Europe  has  lost  nothing  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  legitimate  sovereign  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  king  of 
Naples,  unlike  his  namesake  ai^  cou- 
sin, tii«  kii^^  of  Spain,  has  signalized 
bis  restoration  by  confirming  and  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion. 

Caifumt, — ^The  pope  had  attached  to 
the  title  of  marquis  of  Ischia,  which  he 
conferred  on  tiie  sculptor  Canova,  an 
annual  pension  of  3000  crowns.  This 
celebrated  artist  has  disponed  of  this  re- 
renue  in  the  following  manner:  First, 
a  fixed  donation  to  the  Roman  academy 
of  archeology  of  600  crowns.  Second, 
1070  crowns  to  found  annual  prizes, 
and  a  triennial  prize  for  sculpture  paint- 
ing and  architecture,  which  the  young 
artists  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  statM 
only,  are  competent  to  obtain.  Third, 
100  crowns  to  the  academy  of  St  Lue. 
Fourth,  ISO  crowns  to  the  academy  of 
tbe  Lynx;  and  ft&iky  1010  crowns  to  re- 
Heve  poor,  old,  and  infirm  artists  resid- 
ing in  Rome.  ib, 

CETLON. 

The  Dutch  planters  of  Ceylon  hare 
adq[»ted  some  judicious  regulations  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slayeiy;  all  chil- 
dren bom  of  slaves,  after  the  12th  of 
August  last,  are  to  be  considered  free, 
but  to  remain  in  their  master's  house, 
and  serve  him  for  board,  lodging,  and 
clothing;  the  males  till  the  age  of- 14, 
and  the  females  till  12— after  which  to 
be  fully  emancipated.  «6. 

APRtCA. 

Ckngo  expedition. — The  detailed  ac- 
counts of  tfaie  expedition  to  explore  the 
river  Congo,  or  Zaire,  reached  the  ad- 
miralty some  weeks  ago.  Melandidy 
as  the  result  has  been,  fifom  the  gi^at 
mortality  of  officers  and  men,  owing  to 


the  excessive  fotigue,rather  than  to  the 
e&ct  of  climate,  tiie  journals  of  captain 
Tuckey,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  sci- 
entific departments,  are,  it  is  said,  high- 
ly interesting  and  sati^factoiy,  as  for  as 
&eygo,  and  we  believe  they  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  first  rapid,  or 
cataract.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
the  mortality  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
land  journey  beyond  these  rapKis,  and 
that  captain  Tuckey  died  of  complete 
exhaustion  after  leaving  the  river,  aiid 
not  from  fever. 

We  lament  to  learn,  that  when  the 
Dorothy  transport  was  at  Cabendo,  in 
the  end  of  October  last,  there  were  ten 
Portuguese  ships  in  the  port  waiting  §ok 
slaves,  and  two  from  Spain. 

The  Congo  discovery  vessel  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  from  Bahia  last  month. 
The  journal  ai  tiie  lamented  ciq»tBin 
Tuctosy  is  said  to  describe  the  oountiy 
he  explored  for  226  miles  as  a  rocl^ 
desert,  and  thinly  peopled  region,  not 
worthy  of  further  research.  i&. 

FRAKCC. 

The  stamp-duty  on  Magazines  in 
France,  which  subjected  even  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  literary  work  to  a  stamp- 
duty,  is  at  lengtii  found  to  be  totally  un- 
productive; and  not  only  so,  but  actu- 
ally injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state.  Several  <^  the  works  we  have 
ahready  announced  as  suspended,  ixa 
account  of  the  tax,  are  now. in  the 
course  of  being  resumed:  of  these,  tiie 
most  important  is  the  MitgoMiAe  Ency^ 
clopediq^y  of  M.  Millin.  This  work  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent,  (130  volumes,) 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
learned  editor  to  avail  himself  of  the 
suspension,  to  terminate  the  series,  and 
commence  a  new  one;  which  may  either 
be  regarded  as  an  entirely  new  work, 
or  a  continuation  of  the  old  one,  under 
an  improved  form:  for  this  reason  he  has 
changed  the  titie  to  Afmalet  Bincydope* 
dique,  the  first  number  of  which  appear- 
ed on  the  first  of  March,  and  will  be 
regularly  continued  every  month,  and 
not  in  volumes  every  two  months.  The 
tax  being  repealed,  there  no  longer  ex- 
ists the  necessi^  of  publishing  in  vol- 
umes; and  it  will,  therefore,  appear  aa 
heretofiwe.  Subscribers'  names  will  be 
taken  in  at  our  publisher's. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  NAPoLfioir 
MusxuM  of  Statues  was  re-opened  at 
Paris;  it  has  lost  sevmral  of  4he  dkefe- 
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iTcRMref ,  but  it  is  still  rich  io  master- 
pieces, and  is  superior  to  any  other  col* 
lection  in  the  world. 

Madame  Dc  Stael  is  said  to  have  sold 
her  Memoirs  of  M.  Neckar  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  English,  French,  and  German 
editors,  for  4000^1.;  the  work  is  to  ap- 
pear in  the  tiiree  langnagfes  at  <Hie  time. 

The  grand  desideratum  of  rendering 
tea  water  potable,  seems  at  length  to  be 
attained  by  simple  distillation.  The 
French  chemists  hare  been  unable  to 
discoFer,  in  distiUed  sea  water,  any  par- 
ticle of  salt  or  soda  in  any  form;  and,  it 
is  ascertained,  that  one  cask  of  ccMds 
will  serve  to  distil  six  casks  of  water. 
A  vessel  going  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
by  order  of  the  French  goverhment, 
commanded  by  M.  Freycinet,  will  only 
take  fresh  water  for  the  first  fortnight; 
bnt,  instead  thereof,  coals,  which  will 
be  but  one-sixth  of  tibe  tonnage;  distill- 
ed sea  water  being  perfectly  as  good  as 
fresh  waser  that  has  been  a  fortnight  on 
board. 

Light  infusions  of  ginger  alone,  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  have  been  found 
veiy  efficacious  by  the  French  surgeons 
in  rheumatic  affections.  The  pains  are 
rendered  at  first  more  excruciating^— 
then  follows  copious  perspiration  and 
relief. 

Mons.  DoaioN  has  discovered  that 
the  bark  ci  the  pyramidal  .ash,  in  pow- 
der, thrown  into  the  boiling  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  effects  its  clarification;  the 
planters  of  Guadaloupe  had  given  hi^i 
100,000  francs,  and  those  of  Martini- 
que a  like  sum,  for  communicating  his 
discovery.  Men.  Mag. 

RUSSIA. 

There  are  at  Petersbuigh  fourteen 
printing  houses,  of  which  three  belong 
to  the  Senate,  the  Synod,  and  the  War- 
office.  The  others  belong  to  the  acade- 
imes,  or  to  individuals;  one  prints  in  the 
Tartar  language,  another  prints  music. 
There  are  thirteen  fbrngn  bookseUers; 
and  about  thirty  Russian.  There  axe 
alK>  reading-rooms.  t6. 

BNOLlKD. 

Mr.  Hatchett  haa  contrived  a  pro- 
cess for  sweetening  musty  com.  Musty 
grain,  which  is  so  bitter  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  use,  and  which  can  scarcely 
be  ground,  may  be  rendered  perfectly 
>weet  and  sound  by  simply  immersing 
it  in  boiling  water,  and  lettiiq^  it  remain 
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till  tiie  water  becoihes  c(4il.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  double  that  of  the 
com  to  be  purified.  The  musty  quality 
rarely  penetrates  through  the  husk  of 
the  wheat;  and  in  the  very  worst  cases, 
it  does  not  extend  through  the  amyla- 
ceous matter  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  skin.  In  the  hot  water,  aJA 
the  decayed  or  rotten  grains  swim  on 
the  surface,  so  that  the  remaining  wheat 
n  effoctually  oleaned  from  all  impuri- 
ties, wi^out  any  material  loss.  The 
wheat  is  after?ruds  to  be  dried,  stir- 
ring it  occasionally  on  the  kiln,  when 
it  will  be  found  improved  in  a  degree 
which  can  scarcely  be  believed. 

Mr.  Edboind  Daw,  professor  of 
chemistry  to  the  Cork  Institution,  an- 
nounces that  new  seconds  fiour,  of  in- 
different or  bad  quality,  is  materially 
improved,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bread,  when  the  cofimnon  carbonate  ^ 
magneda  is  well  mixed  with  it  in  the 
proportion  of  from  20  to  40  grains  to  a 
pound  of  flour.  He  made  a  number  of 
comparative  ex^riments  on  the  worst 
seconds  flour  be  could  procure,  with 
and  without  the  addition  of  the  mag- 
nesia; and  the  results  have  uniformly 
been  satis&ctory.  In  the  proportion  of 
12  grains  to  a  pound  of  flour,  calcined 
magnesia  improved  the  bread,  but  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  carbo- 
nate. He  conceives  that  the  carbonate 
ci  magnesia  acts  on  the  bread  in  two 
ways:  chemically,  b^  correcting  its  ten- 
dency to  acidity;  and  mechanically,  by 
improving  its  texture.  It  improved  the 
colour  of  bread  made  from  new  seconds 
flour,  whilst  it  impaired  the  colour  of 
bread  6om  fine  old  and  new  flour. 

i6. 
Afiificial  Ear$. 

In  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  we  observed  it  mentioned,  that 
Mr.  Curtis,  Surgeon,  of  Soho  Square, 
Aurist  to  the  Prince  Regent,  has  intio- 
duced  into  this  countiy,  from  France, 
a  valuable  improvement— artificial 
ears  for  deaf  persons.  By  being  closely 
adapted  to  the  ear,  they  increase  the 
collection  of  sound;  but,  besides  the 
collection  of  sounds,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional force  wanted  to  transmit  it 
through  the  passage.  In  this  respect, 
the  French  invention  being  deficient,  . 
a  small  tube,  which  is  added,  by  con- 
tracting the  passage,  occasions  the 
sound  to  enter  with  greater  force.  The 
form  (rf  this  ingenious  contrivance  i$ 
22 
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ptrticalarij  comrenMnt;  beings  applM 
aver  the  natural  ears,  which  the  artifi- 
eial  ones  are  made  to  retenible. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  likewise  layented  m 
hearing  trwnpet,  which  forms  a  pan- 
bolic  conoid  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  speakings  trmnpet  used  at  sea,  which 
is  so  well  known  to  answer  the  purpose 
in  extending^  the  impression  of  sound. 
It  has  this  conTenience,  that  it  shuts  up 
in  a  small  case  for  the  pocket 

Mr.  Curtis  also,  in  his  Lectures  oa 
diseases  of  the  Ear,  exhibited  to  his 
pupils  a  variety  of  improyements  for 
assisting  hearing,  man j  of  them  newly 
brought  from  the  continent. 

The  foundation  of  all  the  good  which 
the  RaijcU  Lanctuierian  SyttemofEdu* 
cation  has  produced,  to  abore  200,000 
children,  is  well  known  to  be  its  prin- 
ciple of  EcoNOMT.  But  a  recent  new  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Lancaster's  is,  wo 
understand,  likely  to  add  to  its  powen, 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  friends.  It  will  fttmish  means  for 
supplying  the  schools  of  whole  empires 
with  lessons,  in  a  boundless  variety  of 
subjects,  independent  of  dialects  and 
langrnages,  in  a  convenient  and  porta- 
ble shape,  and  at  a  trifling  ex|)ense. 
We  are  at  present  at  liberty  only  to 
state  the  probable  results.  The  public 
will  be  sensible,  that  it  is  only  needful 
for  these  results  to  be  justified,  for  such 
ui  invention  to  become  a  blessing  te 
all  nations.  The  moment  the  description 
of  this  improvement  is  ready  for  publi- 
cation, we  shall  not  fail  to  make  our 
readers  acquamted  with  this  additional 
means  of  extending  knowledge.  Mr. 
Lancaster's  History  of  his  Life  and 
Travels,  to  promote  education  in  this 
«mpire,  especially  in  Ireland,  is  getting 
into  a  state  of  great  forwardness;  a  most 
numerous,  noble,  and  respectable  list 
of  subscribers  is  sdready  furnished,  and 
daily  increasing.  It  must  be  pleasing  to 
■ee  the  true  friends  of  education  rally 
round  the  first  friend  of  poor  children, 
and  thereby  contribute  to  a  work  so  in- 
teresting to  msmkind. 

In  Poetry,  Dr.  Stmmons'  translation 
of  the  iEneis,  from  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  attempt,  claims  our  first 
consideration.  It  is,  we  grant,  a  respeo> 
tabic  performances-hut,  when  we  com- 
fi^re  it  with  the  masterly  and  vehement 
version  of  Dry  den,  or  even  tiM>  infmort 


tkoagiihamoiiiovs  aid  connect,  traa»> 
lation  of  Pitt— we  are  oompelled  to 
say,  that  Dr.  Symmons  does  not  shine 
with  the  lustre  we  could  wish  to  behold 
in  all  the  works  of  so  exceUeot  a  roan, 
and  elegant  a  scholar.— The  House  ^ 
Jioumingt  by  Mr.  Johk  Scott,  is  a 
poem  replete  with  rich,  but  gloomy, 
iuoeyy  such  as  may  be  imagined  to  oha- 
racterise  the  efibrts  of  a  powerful  ima» 
gination,  exerdaed  upon  a  subject  so 
afflicting  as  the  premature  death  of  a 
darling  and  blooming  son.  We  might 
advance  a  few  legitimate  objections  as 
to  metre  and  cadence,  but  sacred  be  the 
accents  of  sorrow,  and  revered  the  deep 
and  heavy  sadness  that  breathes  in  the 
lines  af  bim--who  was  a  fatber.«.--Of 
Mr.  P.  Batlbt's  Idwal,  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  speak  in  terms  calculated  to 
encourage  the  authw  in  his  design  of 
publishing  the  poem,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent is  only  a  part  The  verse  is  labour- 
ed, tame,  and  diffuse,  abounding  in  ex- 
pletives, and  deficient  in  the  Sre  and 
energy,  the  vimda  wis  ammi,  of  poetic 
inspiration. — The  Bower  of  Springs  bj 
the  author  of  «<  the  Paradise  of  Co- 
quettes," is  a  beautiful  effort  of  imagi- 
nation; the  diction  is  peculiary  soft  and 
splendid,  and  the  fancy  of  the  reader 
is  at  once  warmed  and  daszled  by  the 
glowing  loveliness  of  its  conception  and 
imageiy. 

In  this  department  we  arecalled  upon 
with  pleasure  to  notice  a  new  produc- 
tion of  the  Nestor  of  modem  poets,  in 
Ofs  EpisUe  to  the  Emperor  qfCkimh  ef» 
his  uncourify  and  impt^Uic  Behxwio^ir 
to  the  svbHtne  Ambassador  of  Oreai 
BrikMty  by  Dr.  John  Wolcot  {oHm 
Peter  Pindar,  esq.)  who,  at  the  age  of 
fourscore,  has  recalled  to  memory  the 
age  of  the  Lousiad.  The  motto  indicates 
the  resurrection  of  the  veteran  poet, 
after  a  silence  of  several  yearr,— 

**  I,  who  dropp'd  the  Muse's  quill, 

And  kmg  bid  lef^  the  Aonian  hiU» 
Start  from  my  shmber  with  my  weafed 
might; 

To  scourge  a  monareb  of  Um  East, 

For  moeking  moaarchs  of  the  West, 
A  lord  of  BritsiD,  aod  adfent'roiis  knight." 

An  advertisment  annexed  announces 
ft  lyric  episle  to  Lord  Amherst  and  Sir 
Geofge  Stannton,  by  the  same  venera- 
ble and  inimitable  bard. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  ^  ge- 
w«s  should  evtt  mistake  the  path  in 
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wtifeh  nature  haaqnaliiedtlMatowtlk 
with  mc«  sad  freedon.  nissppean 
Id  IniT^  been  the  ease  with  Mr*  Ma- 
tmmiK,  whose  abilities,  sfileadid  aa- 
they  nndeebtedfy  are,  «eem  itted  rather 
for  the  displays  of  poetic  enchantment, 
afnd  the  reveries  of  a  roagnifioent  ima- 
l^atioB,  than  for  the  per^iiittire  of  dra* 
msttc  substantiaiities,  or  the  creation 
of  natural  character.  Manusl  is  a 
beautiftil  and  hi^l j-coknired  poem^  of 
which  the  concepticms  are  fig^rous,  and 
the  language  is  eloquent;  bat  which, 
we  apprehend,  will  acaroelj  become  a 
theatrical  favorite,  inasmnch  as  its  de« 
daraatcMy  tone  and  deficiency  of  inci- 
dent, which,  in  the  closet,  mgliA  be 
overlooked,  give  to  this  last  o&pnng  of 
Mr.  Matharin's  Mene,  a  character  too 
remote  from,  and  foreign  to,  the  varied 
aetM>n  and  brl^diction  reqnirad  by  th» 
genius  of  the  drama. 

We  learn  that  at  Stenyfanrst,  near 
Preston,  the  Order  of  the  JetmU  has, 
for  thirty  years  past,  possessed  a  spa- 
cions  College,  which  is  exdosively  a 
College  of  Jesuits.  The  studies  at  this 
place  are  oondncted  upon  the  same 
system,  Mid  to  the  saoM  esttent,  as  at 
the  Cathc^  Universities  abroad;  and 
there  are  regular  pn^esson  in  divinify, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  astronomy, 
&c*  Hie  CoBege  is  capiU^  of  contain- 
ing at  least  400  or  500  pupils,  indepen- 
dent of  profosson;  lie.! 

In  the  Transactions  of  PubHo  Socie- 
lies  we  have  added  to  the  iacU  which 
we  pubiished  in  voL  30.  p.  154,  and 
subsequently,  in  regard  to  the  art  of 
I/rrHO€»uirar,  er  engfraving  on  stone, 
which  seems  at  length  to  have  excited 
much  attention.  Some  specimens  of 
small  por^^ts  have  been  sent  to  us 
from  JParis,  equal  to  many  etch- 
ings of  HoUar;  and  this  branch  of  art 
seems  capable  of  seveml  species  of 
useful  graphic  lepresentatioa.  Its  great 
advantages  are  the  comparatively  slight 
labour  which  attends  the  productidi  of 
the  subject  on  the  stone,  and  the  dura- 
btHty  in  taking  impressions.  The  first 
process  is  performed  with  the  facility 
of  a  pencil-^«wing,  and  consequently 
as  good  an  effect  is  produced  in  three 
or  four  hours  as  in  three  er  four  days 
on  copper  or  wood;  audi,  in-  taking  im- 
pressions, we  understand,  the  twenty- 
thousandeth  is  as  good  as  the  twentieth, 
thoogb  a  copper-plate  must  for  that 


be  renewed  seven  or  ei|^ 
The  art  of  Lithography  is  there- 
fore a  very  important  one,  and  is  likely 
tp  extend,  beyond  calculation,  t^ 
sphere  and  influence  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  chief  use  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  of  Lithography  in  England  baa 
been  to  multiply  manuscripts;  and  in 
this  way  it  has  saved  much  manual 
labour  at  the  admiralty,  post-office,  and 
other  establishments,  and  in  them  has 
superseded  the  iise  of  copying  machines. 
We  learn,  however,  that  Mr  Acker- 
v AWN ,  of  the  Strand,  proposes  to  devote 
a  work  especially  to  the  Lithographic 
art,  as  a  means  of  introducing  it  to  the 
English  people;  and,  as  soon  as  any  of 
its  proieiMors  have  established  them- 
selves in  London,  we  propose  to  give 
some  specimens  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. 

While  on  the  subject  of  art,  we  can- 
not, in  justice,  omit  to  raise  the  public 
expectations  in  regard  to  a  work,  which 
we  have  already  announced,  Jb^  Mr. 
William   Savage,  on  decorative  or 
ornamental  printing,  of  which  we  have 
seen  some    very  striking  specimens. 
This  art  was  forst  announced  at  Berlin 
by  M.  GuxiTz,  an  engraver  'on  wood, 
who,  by  producing  a  separate  block  for 
the  parts  of  each  tint  and  colour  in  his 
original,  contrived  to  produce  printa 
from  engravings  in  wood  which  exactly 
resembled    highly-finished    drawings* 
Such  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Savage,  but  ne 
is  carrying  this  process  to  greater  per- 
fection tlum  the  German  artist.    As 
an  example,  we   have   seen  a  print 
worked  offbv  him  in  brown  tints,  which, 
without  explanation,  would  be  mistak- 
en for  a  tasteful  drawing,  or  a  superior 
print  in  a<juatinta.    In  truth  it  is  print- 
ed from  SIX  blocks,  engrared  by  Mr. 
Bbamston,   each  of  which  impresses 
but  a  single  set  of  tints;  and  each  set 
being  separately  and  exactly  laid  over 
the  other,  produces  an  ultimate  effect 
which  is  truly  surprising.    It  ii  the 
promise  of  this  invention,  that  a  printer 
can,  by  its  means,  pi:oduce  three  hun- 
dred such  drawings  in  a  day;  and  that 
the  blocks  from  which  they  are  taken 
will  produce  above  a  hundred  thousand 
imfnossions,   the  last  as  good  as  the 
first;  whereas,   a  draughtsman  could 
not,  with  the  hand,  produce  above  half- 
a-dosMUi  in  a  day;  and  an  aquatint  plate, 
which  might  also  take  off  three  hun- 
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di«d,  would  require  to  be  renewed 
after  ererj  day^B  work.  By  means, 
'  therefore,  of  one  or  botk  ai  these  arts 
ckT  lithography,  or  multiplied  blocks, 
'  the  lovers  of  illustrated  books  may 
speedily  expect  to  be  gratified  at  a  yery 
Iterate  expense.  Men*  JUag. 

Bonaparte's  ltfe  by  himsblf. 
From  theMonihlyMag.forMmfy  1817. 
In  our  last  No.  we  inserted  at  length 
the  interesting  publication  of  M.  San- 
tint,*  on  the  subject  of  the  Ostra- 
cism of  Napoleon  by  the  European 
legitimates;  and  we  exposed  the  ^ud 
which  was  attempted  to  be  committed 
by  the  publication  of  some  pretended 
memoirs,  said  to  have  arrived  in  an  un- 
known manner  from  St.  Helena.  Our 
curiosity  on  the  subject,  and  a  desire 
to  gratify  that  of  our  readers,  led  us 
subsequently  to  seek  an  interview  with 
M.  Santiui;  which  having  obtained,  we 
learnt  from  him  many  s^ditional  par- 
ticuUurs  of  the  treatment  of  his  master, 
which  we  forbear,  for  the  present,  to 
publish.  But,  in  our  proper  business 
as  purveyors  of  literury  intelligence, 
we  tlunk  it  proper  to  state,  tliAt  the 
rumour  i^  not  fabulous  which  describes 
Napoleon  as  being  engaged  in  writing 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times. 
We  collected  from  M.  SSantini,  that,  if 
tiie  work  in  question  ever  escape  the 
Arg^s-eyes  of  Napoleon's  gaolers,  and 
if  it  be  not  part  of  the  legitimate-policy 
to  prevent  its  appearance,  it  will  be 
more  extensive  in  bulk  than  has  hith- 
erto been  supposed.  It  was  finished, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition when  M.  Santini  left  St  Helena: 
but  its  connected  progress  was  suspend- 
ed at  that  era  by  the '  impediments 
which,  it  is  said,  have  been  opposed  to 
the  procuring  of  printed  documents 
from  France  and  England,  particularly 
of  a  set  of  the  author's  military  bulle- 
tins, and  of  the  Moniteur.  As  far  as 
it  is  written,  every  year  makes  a  laige 
manuscript  volume,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  it  be  ever  aUowed  to  appear, 
to  extend  to  kioht  or  ten  p&intxd 

▼OLUMES  IN  ^UABTO.      NapoloOU,  who 

it  seems  does  not  choose  to  run  the 
hazard  of  beiiijg  fired  at  by  the  centries 
who  are  stationed  within  a  certain 
range  of  his  wretohed  habitation,  nor 
to  ride  out  attended  by  a  sort  of  subal- 

*  The  mater  portiOD  of  Mr.  Santioi's 
pamphlet  has  beeo  published  in  the  Ame- 
rieao  Newspapers. 


ten  gaioleror  tnnil»T,ui  genmral  keepe 
the  house,  and  diieiiy  employs  himself 
in  writing  or  dictating  these  memoirs 
to  M.  laa  Cases,  M.  d^  Mcmtboion,  or 
marshal  Bertrand.  Having  learnt  tbese 
partioularB  in  regard  to  a  work  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  curiosity  of 
this  age  and  ni  all  posterity,  we  were 
led  to  hope  that  it  was  possible  that  no 
impediment  might  be  opposed  to  its 
publication  b^  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
gent; and,  viewing  it  chiefly  as  an  af- 
fiur  of  business,  and  partly  as  lovers  of 
truth  and  justice,  we  determined  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  chance  of  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  that  minister  who 
takes  on  himself  the  honour  and  the 
responsibility  of  managing  this  busi- 
ness. We  subjoin  a  copy  of  our  letter, 
with  the  answer,  rejoinder,  and  repli- 
cation, for  the  informati<m  of  our  rea- 
ders and  the  public. 
LetUr  from  nr  Riduurd  PhilUpt  to 

earl  Baihurst^  »ecreUtry  of  state  for 

the  Caiomal  Deparimenty  etc  etc. 

Mt  Lord,  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  late  emperor  Napoleon 
has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged 
in  writing  annals  of  his  eventful  hie; 
and  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  suita- 
ble speculafkMi  in  which,  as  a  publisher, 
to  engage  as  an  affair  of  busmess.  It 
is  however  necessary  that  I  should  be 
able  to  communicato  with  the  author 
on  the  subject,  and  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  to  inquire  whether,  if  I  address 
a  letter  under  cover  to  your  lordship's 
care,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  him  at  SU 
Helena? 

Having  read  in  the  newspapers  your 
lordship's  late  speech  in  the  house  of 
Lfords,  I  am  of  course  duly  sensible  of 
the  delicacy  of  making  this  request,  and 
aware  that  I  ought  to  seek  nothi^  of 
your  lordship  on  this  subject,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Ime  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  British  govemmei^ 
My  letter,  therefore,  my  lord,  would 
be/>pen,  and  would  be  strictly  limited 
to  a  proposal  in  regard  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  the  work  in  questioii^ 
with  fidelity  sjid  (H-omptitude.  I  should 
also  request  that  all  communication 
with  me  should  be  made  in  the  usual 
fonns  through  your  lordship. 

I  conceive,  my  lord,  that  you  will 
feel  that  such  a  work,  in  its  close  con- 
nexion with  the  eventful  history  of  the 
times,  is  an  object  of  considerable  lite- 
rary interest;  and  that  its  publication 
cannot  fail  to  excite  a  lively  curiosity, 
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as  wdl  in  this  tge  as  in  posterity.  As 
nmterials  of  history,  it  could  be  inferior 
to  no  ancient  or  modem  production, 
and  in  that  Tiew  it  lays  claim  to  mv 
notice,  and  wfll^I  hope,  entitle  this 
application  ^  the  respect  of  yoor  lord- 
ship. 

I  hare  the  lumour  to  be,  my  lord, 
your  most  obedient  bumble  servant 

Jifarch  39,  1817.       R.  Phillips. 
Reply  of  Henry  OoMum,  et^.  Under^ 
Secrttary  of  Sftatey  etc. 
Downing  etreei;  AprUt,  1817. 

Sir,  I  am  directed  by  lord  Bathurst 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  this  day  of 
your  letter  of  the  29th  uhuno,  request- 
ing pennission  to  address  a  letter  either 
to  general  Bonaparte  or  to  general 
Bertrand,  on  the  subject  of  publishing 
a  work,  in  which  you  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  former  is  engaged;  and 
to  acq[uaint  you  tiiat,  before  giving  an^ 
reply  to  your  letter,  lord  Bathurst  is 
denrous  of  being  infoimed  whether  you 
have  receiyed  any  communication,  ei- 
ther from  general  Bonaparte,  or  from 
any  person  authorised  by  him  to  treat 
with  you,  on  the  subject  of  such  a  pub- 
lication. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  senrant, 

Henrt  GoULBUBir. 
Sir  Richard  PkiUipe,  kni. 
Sir  Richard  PJiil&pe  to  Henry  Chui- 

hum,  esq.  Under-Secreiary  of  Staiey 

etc. 

Sir,  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
reconsider  my  letter  to  earl  Bathurst, 
you  will  perceive  that  I  act  merely  on 
the  information  that  the  literary  and 
historical  work  in  question  is  in  course 
of  preparation;  and  that,  as  a  man  of 
business,  I  am  anxious,  on  my  own 
motion,  to  open  a  negociation  for  the 
publication  of  it. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  should 
hare  felt  no  hesitation  in  addressing 
tiie  autb<nr,  or  his  representattre,  di- 
rectly on  the  subject;  but  the  actual 
situation  of  this  author  renders  it  ne- 
cessary that  my  communication  be 
made  through  earl  Bathurst;  and  it  was 
^be  object  of  my  letter  to  learn  wheth- 
er so  overture,  in  that  form  and  man- 
ner, would  be  allowed  to  be  made.  I 
am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

^rt/,  4, 1817.  R.  Phillips. 


Henry  QoMmm^  eeq,  etc.  elk.  to  Sir 
Riehard  PhiUipe, 
Colomal  qfflce;  April  It,  1817. 

Sir,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant, 
referring  to  a  former  letter,  and  stating 
your  desire  to  c^pen  a  negociation  ftv 
the  publication  of  a  literary  and  histc^ 
rical  work,  which  you  have  understood 
to  be  in  preparation  by  general  Bona- 
parte, or  by  one  of  bis  suite;  and,  har- 
mg  laid  the '  same  before  earl  Ba- 
thurst, I  have  received  directions  to 
acquaint  you  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances stated,  his  lordship  must  decline 
being  the  medittm  of  forwarding  an 
application  to  this  effect,  or  of  author- 
izing such  a  communication  being 
transmitted  to  general  Bonaparte,  at  to 
any  <^  his  fi^wers. 
lam,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant 
HsNRT  OouLBunir. 
To  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  knL 

This  answer,  which  nsid  been  seven 
days  under  consideration,  appears  to  be 
conclusive  in  regard  to  the  intentions 
of  the  present  ministry;  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  power,  no  overtures 
can  be  made  which  will  lead  to  the 
transmission  of  this  manuscrint  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  its  consequent  publication. 
Its  arrival  in  *  an  unknown  manner.' 
even  if  it  were  trusted  to  any  chance 
of  that  kind,  is  impracticable;  for  al- 
though M.  Santini  contrived  to  bring 
away  the  manuscript  of  the  count  de 
Montholon's  Letter,  yet  he  was  strictly 
searched,  and  even  compelled  to  take 
off  his  clothes,  before  he  was  su&red 
to  leave  the  island.  The  noble  and 
magnanimous  spirit  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  wiD  probably  correct  these 
practices,  and,  if  so,  the  manuscript 
may  perhaps  be  confided  to  the  honour 
of  the  Russian  commissioner.  To  us 
it  does  not  appear  that  an^  just  or  re- 
spectable sentiment  can  mterpose  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  these  mate- 
rials of  history,  for  no  suppressions  or 
system  of  misrepresentations  can  avert 
the  solemn  indictment  which  time  is 
^preparing  against  the  wicked  authors 
of  the  late  devastating  wars. 
Repartee  of  Jdarahal  ViUars,  governor 
cfProoence  in  ike  reign  of  Ixmis  xiv. 

Marshal  Villars,  upon  the  death 
of  the  Dukede  Vendome,  in  Louis  the 
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lav^n  iSmm^  mm  wmim  ^gmmrmx  of 
Froreaoe  ioliii  ttam  tod  when  the 
«uarshalir#Bl  to  tek*  imtMaiin  of  hit 
mm  govfuwiit,  the  deputies  of  the 
pwfniioe  ttede  him  the  anal  present  eC 
%  pane  Ml  of  looisd'on;  hutthepenott 
who  hed  iStm  henoiir  to  pfesent  it,  seid 
loym,  «<  H«re»  my  loiW,  u  amhmioiher 
pune  mtfuUv^  gam  ^  Duke  de  Vm^ 
dbeie,  tsAm,  lil«  yon,  JUeaeie  to^eeur 
geeeiwor;  bidtkeprmeefqfUraceepim^ 
UtuaUtHmoni^  of  mur  regard  iokim^ 
terf  gmurom^  returmd  %L**^^^M!** 
Bfai  B^unfaal  Viiten,  sqaeerio^  the 
porseuto  his  pocket,  <«  Mmmeur  Fsn- 
i  «oat  m  mmrimng  mimt  he  htm  mi 
ywhehmdhim.*^ 

Evrnf*  Mag. 
We  learn  froos  a  late  trareller  in 
Egyj^t,  diat  a  Dongolese  horse  had  beea 
sold  at  Cairo,  at  a  pnceeqnal  to  a  thoa- 
sand  guineas  sterling.  Bmce  describes 
the  horses  of  Dongda  as  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  werld.  ^  At  Hal£ua  and 
CKbtH  begins  that  noble  race  of  hones 
^utly  celebrated  all  orer  the  werid. 
They  are  the  breed  introduoed  here  at 
the  Saracen  conquest,  and  hare  been 
preserved  unmixed  to  this  day.  They 
seem  to  be  a  distinet  qpecies  firem  the 
Arabian  horse  such  as  I  hare  seen  in 
the  plaiiM  of  Arabia  Deserta,  seoth  of 
Palmyra  and  Damascus,  where  I  take 
the  most  excellent  of  the  Arabian  toeed 
to  be  in  tibe  tribes  of  MowaUi  aad  An^ 
necy,  which  is  about  lat.  36*.  Whilit 
Doogola,  and  tke  diy  country  near  it, 
seems  to  be  the  centre  of  excellence  Unt 
this  noble  animal;  so  that  the  bounds 
within  which  the  horse  is  in  its  greatest 
peifection  seem  to  be  betweeii  that  lat. 
Sd  and  36,  and  between  Igng.  30 


tern  Ckeeimnoh,  to  the  bttka  «f  the 
f^hratee.  To  this  extent  Farenheit*s 
thennemeter  is  never  below  50  in  the 
Bii^  or  80  in  the  da^,  though  it  may 
mm  to  130  at  neon  m  the  shade,  at 
which  point  hones  are  not  a&cted  by 
the  heat,  but  will  breed  as  they  do  at 
Hal&ia  «iid  Doofola.    They  are,"  he 
adds,  *'  entirely  different  from  the  Ara- 
bian; but  if  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
parts,  great  size  andstrengUi,  the  most 
agile,  nervous,  and  elastic  movements, 
great  endurance  of  fatigue,  docility  of 
temper,  and  seeming  attachment  to 
man,  beyond  any  other  aninul,  ca^pro« 
mise  any  thing  for  a  stallion,  the  Nubi- 
an is  above  aU  comparison,  the  most 
eligible  in  the  w<vld.   The  horses  of 
Halfaia  and  Gerri  do  not  arrive  at  the 
sine  of  those  in  Dongola,  where  few  are 
lower  than  sixteen  hands.    They  are 
bllMck  or  white,  but  a  vastpn^NUtum  of 
tibe  former  to  the  latter.  I  never  saw  the 
colour  we  call  grey,  that  is  dappled;  but 
there  are  some  bright  bajrs,  or  inclin* 
ing  to  sorrel.  They  are  all  kept  mon- 
strously iat  uptm  dora,  eating  nothing 
green  but  thf  short  roots  of  nass;  found 
by  the  side  of  the  Nile,  alter  the  sun 
has  withered  it  This  they  digout  where 
it  is  covered  with  earth,  and  appean 
blttsohed,  which  they  lay  in  small  heaps 
once  a  day  on  the  ground  before  them. 
Th^  are  tethered  by  the  fotlock  joint 
of  the  foe  leg  with  a  very  sdt  .cotton 
rope,  made  with  aloop  and  laige  button. 
I^ey  eat  and  drink  with  a  bridle  in 
theirmonth."  The  traveller  relates  also 
the  Mperior  good  qualities  of  the  hone 
of  Shekh  Adelan,  not  quite  four  yean 
eld,  and  full  sixteen  hands  high. 

^tiatikJowr, 


Domestic  Literature* 


A  SkeUho/^  lAfb,  Last Sicknegt, and 
Death  of  Mr9.  Mary  Jane  Oroeee* 
nor;  Uft  amor^  the  Papen  of  the  late 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Orosvenor.  Bal- 
timore; published  by  Coale  Sc  Max- 
welL  1817. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  FomAret  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  and  was  formerly  *  settled  in 
tiie  practice  of  the  law,'  in  the  city  of 
Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  popularity  as  a  man,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  an  eloquent  pleader,  procured 
him  an  election  to  Congress  from  the^ 
district  in  which  he  resKled.  In  the  le-' 


gislature  of  the  nation  he  was  aihicvt, 
aigumentative  speaker,  of  engaging 
mannen;  and  a  pc^itician,  who  could 
candidly  express  his  judgment,  and  act 
in  confcmni^  with  it,  wHhcut  trembling 
to  appear  at  different  times,  when  ha 
thought  the  principles  of  the  party  tm 
which  he  was  decidedly  attached  re* 
quired  it,  in  opposition  to  his  fViends. 
While  a  representative  in  Congreis,  ha 
became  acquainted  with  the  amiabla 
lady  of  whom  he  has  given  a  sketch; 
was  united  to  her  in  March,  1816,  in 
the  most  intimate  of  all  human  rela- 
tions: and,  selecting  a  new  place  of  re- 
sidence, became  a  distinguished  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Inr  in  BaWoMPB.  Their 
prospects  wero  enohantin^  and  Ibe  g»> 
Bins  of  worldly  happiness  seemed  just 
read  J  to  take  the  interesting  pair  under 
her  peculiar  proteotioii.  But  death 
rushed  between,  and  separated  them 
from  all  their  schemes  and  anticipatioiDs 
qi  febcity.  The  lonely  woman  depart 
cd  tiiis  life  on  the  fourth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1816,  and  her  husband  followed 
on  the  tweDty-fourth  oi  April,  1817,  in 
the  thirty-eigbth  year  of  his  ag^. 

Of  the  author  of  this  little  book,  and 
of  the  work  itself,  Bishop  Kemp,  of 
Baltimore,  has  expressed  his  sentiments 
in  words  which  we  q[Uote  with  appn^- 
tion. 

*  It  certainly  will  be  viewed  as  a  rare, 
end  highly  interesting'  piece.  An  affec- 
tionate husband  delineating  the  charac- 
ter of  a  belored  wife,  tracing  her  reli- 
gions progress  through  a  series  of  disease 
npidly  advanciDg  towards  dissolution; 
marking  her  struggles  to  overcome  the 
worid  and  all  its  vanities;  treasuring  up 
ewery  pious  expression;  and  distingvush- 
ing  the  various  steps  by  which  s^  ad- 
vanced to  that  oonfulence  and  love, 
which  cast  out  fean  this  is  a  work  in 
which  no  heart  can  fidl  to  take  a  deep 
eoBcem.  Here  is  portrayed,  with  a 
masterly  hand,  the  influence  of  religion 
and  the  triumph  of  faith;  here  is  exhi- 
bited that  elevation  oi  soul,  which  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  God,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  atonement  of  a  Redeemer, 
alone  can  beget.  When  we  viewed 
Mr.  Groevenor,  as  a  man  of  talents,  he 
secured  our  esteem.  When  we  conr 
templated  him  as  a  distinguished  states- 
man, standing  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
politicians,  he  excited  our  admiration. 
Butnow  when  we  follow  him  to  retire- 
ment, and  see  the  effusions  of  his  heart, 
after  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife;  when 
we  perceive  the  tenderest  sensibilities 
mingling  with  a  high  degree  of  religious 
afiectioi^  he  gains  our  love;  his  charac- 
ter requires  a  new  cast,  and  becomes 
highly  interesting;  it  strengthens  the 
sentiment  that  without  religion  no  cha- 
racter can  be  complete,  nor  any  hmnan 
being  altogether  happy.' 

It  was  to  have  been  expected,  that, 
in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  Mr.  Grosve-^ 
nor  should  have  written  with  a  trembling 
hand;  and  that  his  performance  should 
he  characterized  by  such  inequalities, 
aa  are  natural  to  a  man  of  strong  mind; 
when  experiencing  alternately  the  lan- 


gonr  ol  exkmted  Ieeli9g,  and  tiieelee<^ 
trie  flow  of  tiiongkte,  that  for  a  moment 
banish  by  their  brightDem,  ail  the  hlaekv 
ness  of  the  tempest  howling  aiouad 
Urn,  and  through  the  douds  of  terrew 
qpen  a  passage  to  the  heavens^  Hm 
eemmenoes  in  an  minsoal  vtnam  ami 
exhibits  his  own  contemplations,  we 
should  suppose,  in  his  teoret  ohamber,i 
alt^  having  returned  from  the  inter-^ 
ment  Every  man  would  feel  under, 
such  cireumstances;  but  every  ma« 
could  not  write  like  Mr.  Groevenor. 

'It  has {Oeased the Ahnighty Father 
lo  remove  from  this  world,  in  the  mom* 
ing  of  her  life,  this  young  and  lovely 


**  The  ways  of  the  Almighty  are  past 
«•  finding  out.'*— 

.  "  As  a  man  chaateneth  his  son,  se 
«  the  Lord  our  God  chasteneth  us,  thai 
<<  he  may  humble  us  and  prove  us,  te 
''  do  us  good  at  our  latter  end." 

^  On  our  knees,  then,  let  us  devoutly 
kiss  the  hand  that  presses  us  down* 
saying,  *'  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Loi4 
hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  nam« 
of  the  Lord." 

<  Yet  on  her  interestiDg  life,  on  the 
pious  resignation  which  accompanied 
her  protracted  sickness,  on  tl^  firai 
hope, 'and  even  triumphant  Christian 
offlifidence,  with  which  she  met  the 
King  of  Terrors,  the  mind  Imgers  wift 
melancholy  delif^t,  mingled  with  emo- 
tions of  the  keenest  i^guish  for  her 
loss.  A  short  sketch  of  that  life,  ths|: 
sickness,  and  that  death,  may  solace  her 
surviving  friends  and  do  justice  to  her 
memory — O  thou  God  of  all  Grace, 
vouchNfe  that  the  example  here  disr 
played  may  encourage  the  strong  in 
foith  to  persevere,  may  sustain  the  weak 
in  a  course  of  piety,  wad  lure  the  infidel 
from  his  hopeless  wanderings  to  the  path 
of  faith,  hc^,  and  happiness  which  the 
religion  of  Christ  points  out  to  the  mi-, 
serahle  children  of  mortality!* 

Fifteen  pages  foUow  the  close  of  this 
eloquent  introduction,  which  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  elegance,  or  the 
expression  of  tender  emotions.  They 
contain,  however,  a  histoiy  of  Mrs. 
Grosvenor's  childhood  and  youth,  with 
some  judicious  reflections  about  worldly 
amusements,  in  speaking  of  which,  the 
writer  is  not  at  all  times  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  himaeUl  The  bereaved  hus- 
band writes  like  a  man  of  the  world 
becominn^serious,  whose  mind  is  divided 
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betwem  his^fomerjantniiMiti,  and  his 
Qewly  acquired  religfiout  opinioos.  He 
was  not  a  professed  theolo^iaii;  and 
^118  wfll  excuse  a  little  inaccuracy,  the 
anhjeot  of  which  appertains  equally  to 
botany  and  divinity.  He  says,  of  her 
earty  afflictions,  '  we  may  indulge  the 
belief^  that  in  this  solitary  abd  sorrow- 
ful period,  were  sown  those  seeds  of 
grace,  which,  though  huried  for  a  sea- 
son, sprouted  forth,  and  in  after  years 
iloujnshed  like  the  green  bay  tree,  and 
finally  produced  the  richest  fruits  of 
bumiuty,  charity,  and  Wtal  piety.'  p. 
18.  He  could  not  haye  been  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  the  green  hay  tree  never 
produces  any  fruit,  and  that  although  it 
widely  extends  itself,  yet,  it  is  for  the 
destruction  of  all  vegetation  around  it* 
by  the  deathful  influences  of  its  leaves. 
He  could  not  have  known  that  the 
Scriptures  compare  none  but  the  wick- 
ed to  >his  tree.  *  I  have  seen  the  wicked 
in  great  power,  and  6prea4ing  himself 
lUce  a  green  bay  tree;'  (Psalm  xxxvii. 
35.)  for  the  destruction  of  all  around 
bim.  It  would  better  have  suited  the 
nature  of  tiie  case,  had  our  author 
compared  his  partner  to  tkepabn  tree 
*  planted  by  die  rivers  of  water,  that 
bringeth  fcxrth  his  fruit  in  his  season: 
bis  leaf  also  shall  not  widier.'  Ps.  i.  3. 
Of  this  tree,  it  is  a  literal  truth,  that  it 
sever  sheds  iti  leaves. 

On  the  29th  page  commences  one  of 
tiie  finest  strains  of  our  author.  It 
must  please  every  reader. 

*  Her  character  as  a  wife  is  known 
but  to  one  in  this  world. 

*  She  was  capable  of  that  deep,  ge- 
nerous, self  devoting  sentiment,  which, 
in  retirement,  springs  amid  mutual  cha- 
rities and  mutual  pursuits,  links  itself 
with  eveiy  interest  of  life,  and  twines 
itself  even  vrith  hopes  of  immortal  hap- 
piness./ She  was  a  wife  but  nine  months, 
five  of  which  were  passed  in  sickness^ 
and  in  suffering.  But  if  the  teuderest 
sensibility  of  soul,  the  purest  and  warm- 
est heart,  a  sound  judgment,  a  disposi- 
tion sweet  and  piacid,  a  lively  and  play- 
ful wit,  a  firm,  constant,  self  devoting 
attachment,  knowledge  various  and  ele- 
gant, a  delicacy  which  almost  shrunk 
firom  observation,  and  enthusiastick  love 
of  domestick  life,  a  deep  and  solemn 
sense  of  religion;  a  knowledge  of  all 
her  duties,  and  a  soul  intent  upon  their 


full  perfoTMiBoe  could  reader  the  con- 
jugal state  happy;  her  husband  must 
have  been  happy.  He  was  happy  while 
she  enjoyed  healthy  he  was  tortured  by 
ber  sickness  and  agonies. 

<  O!  may  the  same  Almighty  hand, 
which  has  so  heavily  pressed  him  to  the 
earth,  raise  him  from  the  death  (^  sin» 
enable  him  to  imitate  his  beloved  wife- 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  of  death, 
and  finally  join  ber  again  in  those  ce- 
lestial mansions  where  there  is  no  more 
sickness  or  pain.' 

From  the  thiity-tftini  to  the  forty- 
seoond  page,  we  have  a  specimen  of 
the  admirably  descriptive  powers  of 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  histoiy  of  the 
commencemept  of  the  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, which  terminated  his  partner's 
career,  excites  a  lively  interest  in  the 
mournful  scene.  We  should  extract 
several  pages  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers,  did  we  not  deem  it  a  sort  of 
literary  robbery  to  take  so  much  from 
BO  snudl  a  v<dume  as  ihia. 

To  the  Sketch  is  added  an  Appendix, 
which  contains  a  well  written,  but  brief 
notice  of  Mr.  Grosvenor. 

Kirk  and  Merckut  of  New  Yoik 
have  just  published,  in  a  handsome  oc- 
tavo volume,  ColderCi  Life  of  RobeH 
FuUoth  E9q.y  with  a  portrait  'The 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  this 
work,  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  for  erecting  a  statue  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Fulton,  un* 
der  the  direction  of  the  Literary  and 
Philo6(^>hical  Society.  . 

BOTAKY. 

M.  Caret  and  Son  have  issued  pro- 
posals for  publishing  by  subscription, 
a  work,  entitled  Vegetable  JUaltena 
JHedUa  (f  the  United  SHOet;  or  JIf  edi- 
cal  Botany:  containing  a  botanical,  ge- 
neral, and  medical  histoiy  of  medicinal 
plants,  indigenous  to  the  United  States; 
illustrated  by  coloured  engravings, 
made  after  original  drawin|s  trom  na- 
ture, done  by  the  author.  By  William 
P.  C.  Barton,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany in  the  universilr  of  Pennsylvania, 
&c.  It  will  be  published  in  eight  quarto 
numbers,  each  containing  six  plates, 
coloured  according  to  nature,  and  about 
60  pages  of  letter  press.-<~Price  three 
dollars  a  number. 
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Art.  I.— TA^  Life  of  Robert  Fulton,  by  his  friend  Cadwallader 
D,  Golden.    Read  before  the  Literary  and  PhilosophiccU  Society 

of  New  Tori.     1817.   p.  3/1. 

I OME  one  has  observed,  that  mankind  respect  most  and  reward 

^  best,  first  those  vho  murder  and  destroy  them;  secondiy  those 
who  blina  their  imderstandings  and  cheat  them;  thirdh  those  who 
amuse  them;  last  ofid  leasts  those  who  endeavour  to  mstruct  and 
benefit  them.  In  this  class  must  be  included  authors  and  project- 
ors; appellations  that  associate  in  dieir  common  acceptation,  a  por- 
tion of  pity  mixed  with  contempt. 

Fulton  ranked  among  the  class  last  enumerated.  His  life  was 
spent  in  devising  the  means  of  promoting  the  comfort  and  facilita- 
tmg  the  intercourse  of  civilizea  life,  and  counteracting  the  evils  of 
modem  warfare.  In  proportion  as  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  practicability  of  his  plans,  he  gave  birth  to  obloquy  and  opposi- 
tion. During;  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  plans  of  public  utility 
were  greatly  mterrupted.  He  was  forced  to  protect  himself  against 
men  wno  speculated  on  his  ideas:  who  were  ready  to  deprive  him  of 
the  honour,  and  to  rob  him  of  the  profit  of  those  inventions,  by 
which  his  fellow  citizens  had  been  so  much  benefitted,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  his  native  country  so  much  promoted.* 

The  present  life  of  Fulton  by  Mr.  Golden,  is  a  plain,  unaffected, 
unexaggerated  account  of  what  Fulton  did  and  proposed  to  do  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country  and  of  mankind.  It  is  neither  prolix  nor 
pompous;  it  does  not  offend  by  any  over-strained  panegyric,  nor 
does  it  omit  any  part  of  Fulton^s  character,  performances,  or  pro- 
jects, diat  the  public  is  interested  in  knowing.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  very  useful  man  concerning  whom  it  is  written,  and  to  the  bio- 
grapher who  writes  it. 

Robert  Fulton,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  was  the  third 
of  five  children  bom  of  Robert  and  Mary  Fulton.  His  father  was 
of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland;  his  mother  was  also  of  Irish  descent. 
There  are  two  countries  in  Europe,  insignificant  in  point  of  popula- 
p  I       ■  II  till 

*  The  Chevalier  Cadet  de  fiassicourt  in  a  letter  from  Paris,  January,  1817, 
pn^poain^  the  substitution  of^the  hydraulic-press  to  the  force  of  steam,  as  a 
uoFing  power  to  prepel  vessels,  ohserres  that  «*  Steam  Boats  ofier  suob  gfreat 
advantages  to  corameroe,  that  Engiand,  France,  and  America  with  one  aoooni 
proclaim  the  gkiry  of  Fulton."    Month.  Mag.  May^  1817  p.  3&a. 
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tion  and  extent,  that  have  furnished  more  examples  of  brilliant  in- 
tellect, and  useful  knowledge,  than  nations  of  ten  times  their  size 
and  number.  Ireland  may  challen^  Europe  foi^  her  proportion  of 
men  of  genius,  and  the  petty  territory  of  Sweden  has  aone  more 
towards  chemistry  and  natural  histoty  than  any  single  nation  iii 
that  quarter  of  the  globe*  It  is  not  easy  to  defend  the  practice  of 
characterising  masses  of  men  by  a  few  individual  instances,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  with-hold  our  assent  to  permanent  traits  of  cha- 
racter ascrU>able  to  nations,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  ascribe  them 
when  they  are  so  honourable. 

Fulton  was  bom  at  litde  Britain  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1765:  his  father  died  in  1768,  leaving  little  patri- 
mony to  his  children.  Robert  Fulton  the  son,  was  attached  m  his 
voudi  to  drawing  and  painting,  and  from  his  earnings  and  savings 
m  this  profession  between  his  17th  and  22nd  year,  he  purchased  a 
small  farm  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  which  he  setded 
hb  mother;  who  remained  on  it  till  her  death  in  1799,  thirteen 
years.  Fulton,  therefore,  commenced  his  career  of  life,  by  sacri- 
ficing the  profits  of  his  earliest  exertions  to  make  his  surviving  pa- 
rent comfortable  and  independent.  This  was  a  commencement  of 
excellent  augury. 

Probably,  much  of  Fulton^s  success  in  his  plans,  depended  on 
the  ease  widi  which  he  was  able  to  express  his  ideas  on  paper  by 
means  of  his  pencil.  Drawing,  is  the  first  acquirement  necessary 
to  that  most  useful  and  important  character,  a  civil  engineer:  next 
to  that  is  a  perfect  readiness  in  all  arithmetical  and  mathematical 
calculations,  particularly  of  the  higher  mathematics;  next  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  It  is  thus  that  Smeaton,  and  Watt,  and 
WooUe  and  Clegg,  have  been  made  in  England;  men,  who  when 
weighed  in  the  balances  of  public  utility  against  the  monarch  and 
die  ministry,  the  peers  and  the  commons  of  the  parliament  of  that 
country,  would  cause  the  scale  of  the  latter  to  kick  the  beam.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  duke  of.  Bridgewater,  Boulton  and 
Watt,  Wedgewood,  and  Bentley,  and  sir  Richard  Arkwright  have 
been  worth  to  their  native  country,  a  hundr^  millions  of  pounds 
sterling*  We  shall  have  no  such  men  here,  till  more  time  is  allow- 
ed to  education,  than  the  superficial  manners  of  the  present  day 
deems  necessary  in  this  countiy— till  boys  are  permitted  to  remain 
boys  until  nature  and  education  shall  make  men  of  them.  It  was 
by  pursuing  with  steady  attention  his  mathematical  studies  which 
he  found  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success,  and  by  his  acquire- 
ments in  physical  science,  that  Fulton  himself  was  enabled  to  brine 
his  native  tsdents  so  usefully  into  play:  for  genius  uneducated  and 
unimproved,  is  often  a  nuisance,  and  seldom  of  value,  either  to  its 
owner,  or  mankind. 

Soon  after  he  had  setded  his  mother,  he  set  out  for  England  to 
study  psunting  under  Mr.  West.  But  while  in  that  country,  in 
1793,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  and  lord 
Stanhope,  and  turned  his  attention  toward  the  construction  and  the 
use  of  navigable  canals,*  a  scheme,  to  which  the  4uke  of  Bridge- 
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water  in  particular  had  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  ample  fortune, 
and  useful  life. 

Of  all  the  means  of  facilitating  internal  commerce  and  mutual  in- 
tercourse between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  canals  are 
the  most  efficient:  and  where  Kfeavy  materials  are  to  be  transported 
from  one  pls^e  to  another,  such  as  ores,  iron  machinery,  limestone, 
coals,  lumber,  and  articles  of  that  description,  they  become  indis- 
pensable to  any  high  degree  of  national  prosperity.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  die  mere  farming  produce  of  a  district,  would  pay 
interest  for  the  capital  expended  in  a  canal,  after  supporting  the 
expense  of  keeping  it  in  good  order.  In  this  country,  however, 
there  are  other  motives  for  canals,  than  merely  the  facilitating  of 
intercourse  in  time  of  peace.  A  series  of  canals  parallel  to  our 
sea  coast  or  nearly  so,  is  a  war-measure  of  the  veiy  last  importance 
to  our  interest.  Yet  the  easy,  obvious  communication  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware,  so  often  urged,  so  long  meditated, 
so  manifestly  useful  in  case  of  an  enemy's  fleet  scouring  our  coasts, 
is  hardly  talked  of.  The  projected  canal  in  New- York  state,  which 
if  it  ever  be  finished  will  owe  its  existence  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  may 
be  considered  in  the  same  point  of  view;  and  will  be  so  considered 
by  all  who  are  aware  of  the  enormous  expense  incurred  during  the 
hst  war  in  the  transportaticm  of  heavy  ardples  to  the  New- York 
frontier.  A  numerous  population,  great  internal  commerce,  and 
canals,  go  hand  in  hand:  they  mutually  sustain  each  other.  China 
and  Holland  are  ei^amples,  and  Great  Britain  has  wisely  followed 
these  examples.*  Readers  are  not  aware  that  even  in  Great  Bri- 
tsun  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  independent  of  mere 
agriculture,  is  at  least  ei^ht  times  the  amount  of  uie  external,  even 
cdculating  this  last  at  die  enormous  amount  of  1816,  viz.  about 
fif^-one  million  sterling;  but  if  the  growth  and  manufiEu:ture  of  agri- 
cultural articles  be  taken  into  account  it  is  far  more.  In  fact,  ex- 
ternal commerce  is  greatly  over-rated.  What  is  the  profit  upon  an 
export  of  fifty  million  at  fifteen  per  cent.?  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dipusand  pounds.  What  is  this  compared  to  forty-five  million 
of  cultivated  acres  in  England  producing  the  average  value  of 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre?  The  boast  of  external  commerce, 
is  annihilated  at  once  by  considerations  such  as  these.  One  day  of 
harvest  sunshine  instead  of  rain,  would  produce  an  additioiial  value, 
beyond  the  whole  gross  amount  of  export  or  of  import  in  Great 
Britain. 

But  if  canals  are  valuable  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  where  the 
extent  of  territory  is  so  small,  that  every  part  of  a  kingdoni  may  be 
considered  practically  as  under  the  same  climate,  and  bearing  simi- 
lar articles  of  territorial  produce,  how  much  more  valuaUe  will 
they  become  in  this  country,  where  the  range  of  climate  almost 
supercedes  the  necessity  of  foreign  commerce. 

*  One  of  the  earliest,  and  it  is  beliered  one  of  the  most  efficacious  adTOcates  of 
te  canal  syBtem  is  Mr.  Brool^,  author  of  that  sinsular  noTol  the «'  Fod  of  Qai^ 
lity,"  wherein  Mr.  Meekly  is  brouipht  forward  in  &yoar  of  iolasd  naTig^atioii. 
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Fulton,  who  was  in  all  his  proposals  a  practical  man,  recommend- 
ed small  canals  and  narrow  boats.  He  was  aware  that  canals  of 
this  description,  easily  made,  cheaply  made,  and  speedily  made, 
were  best  calcvdated  to  afford  an  early  interest  for  the  capital  ex« 
pended  in  constructing  diem.  In  Pennsylvania,  what  a  lesson  has 
die  extravagance  of  our  turnpike  roads  afforded:  monied  men  sick- 
en at  the  sight  of  a  subscription  list  to  a  new  turnpike;  while  the 
injudicious  waste  of  money  on  di^  Schuylkill  canal,  and  die  obsta- 
cles to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  car^,  appear  almost  insuper- 
able bars  to  their  completion,  lliis  latter  canal,  it  is  the  duty  of 
die  federal  government  to  make  at  die  expense  of  the  United  States; 
for  so  complete  a  measure  of  defensive  warfare  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. But  whenever  this  measure  shall  come  to  be  discussed  in 
congress,  the  verbose  objections,  the  ignorance  that  will  be  displayed 
upon  die  question,  and  the  protracted  debates  upon  a  proposal  of 
die  fifst  necessity,  and  in  itself  too  obviously  expedient  to  require  a 
moment's  discussion,  will  probably  cost  the  nation  half  as  much  as 
it  would  require  to  complete  the  canal  from  beginning  to  end* 

Fulton's  treatise  on  canals  ought  to  be  republished*  The  treatises 
on  this  subject  published  in  England,  are  more  calculated  for  civil 
engineers  tnsoi  £>r  the  public  at  large.  What  we  want  here  is  some- 
diing  to  shew  diat  cai^  can  be  constructed  cAra^  and  profitably. 
It  is  really  dreadful  on  a  market  day  in  die  city  of  Phdadfelphia, 
to  see  the  capital  expended  in  teams,  and  to  consider  the  prodi- 
gious expense  of  maintaining  them,  when  nine-tenths  of  the  Is^ur 
might  be  performed  by  canals,  or  by  steam  waggons."*^ 

Fulton  took  out  a  patent  for  his  peculiar  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  canals,  in  England;  and  he  went  over  to  France  fen* 
the  purpose  of  doing  die  same  there.  While  he  was  there,  he 
wrote  several  letters,  apparendy  intended  for  publication,  on  sub- 
jects of  political  economy,  in  favour  of  free  trade,  and  showing  the 
effecTin  society,  comparatively,  of  the  class  of  men  who  areprodu' 
cers^  and  those  who  are  merely  idlers;  the  drones  of  die  hive, 
f rages  consumere  nati.  The  details  of  his  reflections  we  know  not^ 
for  the  9omposidons  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published.  The 
same  idea,  however,  has  been  lately  taken  up  by  a  late  French 
author,!  who  considers  society  divided  as  into  two  grand  periods: 
die  ancienty  wherein  each  nation  sought  to  enrich  and  aggrandize 
itself  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbour,  by  invasion  and  plimder. 
Under  this  system  (which  was  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  so  much 
and  so  foolishly  vaimted)  die  idlers — the  non-producers— monarchs, 
nobles,  the  military  and  the  priesthood,  were  numerous:  industry 
was  confined  to  slaves,  or  to  the  lowest  classes  of  socie^,  and 
deemed  dishonourable,  and  disreputable.  War  was  the  favourite 
and  fashionable  pursuit;  and  warriors  were  ranked  among  dieir  di- 

-r  -    •- 

*  There  is  a  coal-mine,  four  mOes  from  Hati£uL  in  Torkshire  (England).  A 
waggon  containiDg  a  steam-engine,  drags  after  it  on  an  iron  rail-way,  at  the  rate 
of  §Sxx  miles  per  hoar,  twenty-two  waggons,  each  ctmtaining  three  tons  of  eoahu 

f  M.  Compte  in  U^  Censeur.    Essay  the  first 
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vibities.  In  such  a  state  of  things  virtue  might  well  signify  both 
Talour,  ^d  good  conduct*  Under  this  system,  civilization  could 
not  permanently  advsmce;  die  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens  were 
such  only  as  a  proud  and  warlike  class  of  society,  supported  by 
a  priesthood,  might  indulgendy  allow;  the  properties  and  persons 
of  weaker  nations  were  seized  on  and  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
conquerors;  and  the  vanquished  were  made  slaves. 

Such  are  the  glorious  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  detes- 
tshle  morals,  manners,  and  maxims,  have  been  the  theme  of  igno- 
rant panegyric  for  ages  past.  This  was  the  period  of  incivilized 
society.  The  modern  system  of  civilization  proceeds  on  the  en- 
deavour to  make  every  member  of  society  a  producer,  by  the  ha- 
bitual exertion  of  some  useful  kind  of  industry:  to  gain  by  the 
prosperity^  not  by  the  misery  of  neighbouring  natfons:  by  barter, 
and  not  by  plunder:  to  stimulate  industry  abroad  for  this  purpose, 
as -well  as  at  home:  to  lessen  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  drones 
in  the  hive,  to  diminish  the  class  of  idlers  and  lion-producers:  to 
diminish  also  as  far  as  possible,  all  necessity  for  naval  and  military 
systems:  and  generally,  to  abolish  as  far  as  possible,  all  orders  ,of 
men,  who  have  no  means  of  living  but  on  the  industry  of  the  pro- 
ducing class. 

It  is  upon  this  ground  in  particular,  that  the  French  author  in 
question,  finds  fault  with  Buonaparte  and  his  system;  who  brought 
back  the  ancient  maxims  of  war,  rapine  and  plunder;  who  filled  the 
country  with  swarms  of  idle  soldiery;  and  established  as  a  perma- 
nent tax  upon  the  people,  a  devouring  military  aristocracy;  an  im- 
perial court,  an  imperial  army,  an  imperial  priesthood,  imperial 
musicians,  dramatists,  historians,  orators,  poets,  and  panegyrists, 
whose  occupation  was  to  varnish  over  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  to  worship,  with  blasphemous  adulation,  the  powers  that  be.  It 
was  indeed  a  discovery  in  this  country  of  far  more  importance  at 
die  time,  than  any  even  of  Fulton's,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves  and  be  happy  *  without  bishops,  without 
nobles,  without  kings.' 

By  what  arguments  Fulton  supported  his  favourite  doctrine  of 
free  trade^  we  know  not,  till  his  works  shall  be  published,  if  this 
should  ever  be:  but  in  die  present  state  of  things,  it  should  seem 
as  if  we  were  compelled  in  this  country  into  the  measure  of  pro- 
tecting regulations,  in  self  defence  against  those  nations  whose  con- 
duct calls  upon  us  to  mete  unto  others,  the  measures  dealt  out  to 
ourselves.  The  despotic  conduct  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  ocean, 
and  the  high  tone  assumed  by  her  late  negociators  in  Europe  upon 
that  subject,  may  give  rise  to  another  armed  neutrality,  with  Russia 
as  before  at  the  head  of  it:  diere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
measure  is  even  now  meditated;  but  whenever  yr^^  trade  is  adopt- 
ed as  a  maxim  among  the  European  powers,  or  whenever  it  maybe 
declared  as  a  position  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  that  the 
flag  shall  protect  the  property,  it  will  be  a  theoretical  declaration 
only,  as  it  was  under  the  former  armed  neutrality:  the  strongest 
naval  power  wiU  use  that  power  in  time  of  war  against  the  neiimils 
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who  cannot  proteict  themselves;  nor  will  any  thing  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  maxims  in  practice/but  some  easy,  cheap,  speedy  and 
effectual  means  of  desm>yiiig  a  vessel  of  war.  Whoever  shall 
make  and  establish  such  a  discovery,  will  be  ranked  deservedly  as 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  die  human  race:  a  train  of  re* 
flection  somewhat  of  this  kind,  induced  Fultonto  turn  his  attention, 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  to  submarine  navigation,  and  tor- 
pedo war. 

It  is  likely,  diat  the  ingenious  and  nearly  successful  attempt  of 
Mr.  Bushnel  to  destroy  the  English  fleet,  so  harmoniously  com- 
memorated in  the  battle  of  the  kegs^  suggested  the  idea  of  subma- 
rine navigation  with  a  similar  view,  to  Mn  Fulton.     Mr.  Colden 
gives  a  pretty  full  history  of  Mr.  Fulton's  attempts  to  attack  ships 
by  diving  boats  and  torpedoes;   and  of  his  machine  to  cut  cables 
under  water.     The  account  dius  given  by  Mr.  Colden,  fully  sanc- 
tions the  opinion,  that  if  the  plans  were  pursued  with  proper  spirit, 
and  the  trifling  expense  attending  them  borne  by  government,  until 
time  and  oj^portunity  be  given  to  gain  experience,  and  to  overcome 
the  difficultii^s  from  whicn  no  new  experiment  is  ever  free,  the  plan 
would  succeed;  and  that,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  Fulton's  calcula- 
tions.    One  principal  difficulty  he  had  overcome  sometime  before 
his  decease  by  die  assistance  of  a  chemical  fiiend  in  New  York, 
well  able  to  render  him  this  kind  of  assistance;  diat  is,  the  diffi- 
culty of  ensuring  the  communication  of  fire  to  the  chamber  |or 
reservoir  of  powder,  when  the  lock  was  struck;  we  were  present 
at  some  of  those  experiments,  and  know  that  the  means  employed 
were  competent  to  the  end  proposed.     But   Fulton  was  a  pro- 
jector: he  belonged  to  no  political  party:  he  had  no  political  influ- 
ence:   he   was  merely   a  man  of   science,   ardent  m  pursuit  o& 
schemes  for  the  public  good,  which  promised  no  benefit  to  influ- 
ential individuals:  he  was  listened  to,  and  feebly  encouraged:  a 
projector  is  not  a  favourite  character,  and  his  plans  fell  through. 
The  report  of  commodore  Rodgers  against  them,  was  not  warrant-, 
ed  by  the  experiment  tiiat  occasioned  it.     Fulton  had  explained 
exactiy  and  minutely  to  die  commodore,  die  whole  of  his  plan,  and 
all  the  means  proposed  to  be  taken  to  blow  up  the  Argus,  a  vessel 
destined  to  the  experiment.     Commodore  Rodgers  having  careful- 
ly made  himself  master  of  all  Fulton's  plans  and  descriptions^  and 
of  all  the  particulars  of  his  intended  attack  with  a  boat  and  eig^t 
men,  so  fortified  die  Argus,  diat  the  boat  could  not  approach  it. 
Fulton  not  apprized  of  this — not  instructed  in  die  means  of  de-. 
fence  proposed  to  be  adopted — ^taken  unawares,  retreated  from  the 
attack,  and  commodore  Rodgers  reported  the  whole  of  the  idan 
impracticable.     Now,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  its  practicability, 
that  commodore  Rodgers  after  being  minutely  instructed  by  Fid- 
ton  himself,  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  these  troublesome  and 
expensive  precautions;  whicn  although  diey  were  sufficient  to  repel 
the  attack  of  one  torpedo  boat,  would  have  been  absolutely  nugatory 
against  half  a  dozen.     In  fact,  it  is  too  much.to  expect  from  naval 
commanders  diat  they  should  give  their  approbation  to  a  plan  calcu- 
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lated  to  desttoy  a  naval  force  with  certainty;  nor  are  these  ^ntle- 
men  proper  persons  to  be  appointed  judges  of  such  an  experiment. 
Yet  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  report  of  commodore  Rod- 
gers  stood  alone.  But  the  time  will  yet  come  when  the  experiment 
will  again  be  made,  and  periiaps  with  all  the  effect  that  Fulton  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Golden  is  aware  of  the  objections  Aat  have  been  made  to 
Fulton  on  account  of  his  applying  to  die  executive  of  France  and 
England  to  promote  the  plan  of  torpedo  warfare.  It  is  probable 
that  Fulton  having  but  one  object  in  view,  the  destruction  of  that 
dreadful  machine,  a  ship  of  war,  which  carries  death  and  devasta- 
tion to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe,  cared  litde  whether  the 
expense  of  his  experiments  were  defrayed  by  France, ,  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  America:  his  object  at  first  was  not  national,  but  meant  for 
the  promotion  of  die  peace  of  the  world.  When  America  became 
involved  in  the  European  contests,  the  experiment  became  of  more 
importance  to  his  native  country  than  to  any  other;  and  here  he 
proposed  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  it  to  its  full  effect. 

We  come  now  to  that  project  of  Fulton's  which  has  conferred 
the  highest  honour  on  his  name,  and  wherein  no  room  is  left  to  dis- 
pute the  success  of  it:  navigation  by  means  of  steam.  This  he 
proposed  in  a  letter  to  lord  Stanhope,  dated  30th  September,  1793, 
whose  reply  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  that  date, 
is  dated  7tn  October  1794.  Some  mistake  in  the  trial  before  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  as  to  a  copy  of  Fulton's  letter  to  lord 
Stanhope,  makes  these  dates  worth  remembering.  That  mistake 
is  fully  and  satisfactorily  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Golden,  so  that  no 
doubt  can  now  remain  on  the  subject. 

In  the  article  steam  boats  in  Rees's  Encyclopaedia,  an  article 
drawn  up  with  great  ability,  the  history  of  steam  boat  navigation, 
is  given  with  such  determined  negligence  of  American  claims  upon 
this  invention,  that  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  disgraceful  want 
of  notice  of  Mr.  Hare's  and  M^Cloud's  blow  pipes  in  the  accounts 

g'ven  of  Dr.  Glarke's  pretended  discoveries.  Such  conduct  con- 
rs  no  credit  on  English  fairness  or  veracity.  But  what  credit  can 
be  given  to  British  relations,  after  perusing  the  public  inscriptions 
on  3ie  monuments  of  genend  Ross  and  sir  Peter  Parker!  docu- 
ments, purposely  calculated  to  mislead  the  iiiture  historian,  and 
which  set  veracity  at  utter  defiance.  To  such  relations  we  can  ap- 
jdvno  other  observation  than  the  motto  to  Godwin's  St.  Leon. 
The  account  in  Rees's  comnilation  is  substantially  as  follows. 

Gaptain  Savary  suggestea  the  application  of  steam  boats  to  ships 
in  1702. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hull,  in  1736,  took  out  a  patent  for  towing  ves- 
sels into  harbour  by  means  of  a  boat  with  paddles  worked  by 
steam:  but  nothing  was  done. 

Mr.  Buchanan  m  his  treatise  on  propelling  vessels,  says  that 
Mr.  Millar  of  Dalwinson  first  actually  tried  to  move  vessels  by 
steam.  His  was  a  double  vessel  moved  by  paddles  placed  in  the 
middle:  the  experiment  did  not  answer. 
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In  1795  lord  Stanhope  con3tructed  a  vessel  which  was  tried  in 
Greenland  dock;  moved  by  duck-feet  paddles  at  ihe  sides.'  TThis 
experiment  came  to  nothing. 

In  1801  Mr.  Symington  tried  ^  vessel  propelled  by  steam  in  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal:  but  this  was  laid  aside.  Mr.  Symington's 
steam,  boat  is  slightly  described  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute for  1803..  His  boat  is  said  to  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of  twd 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  Mr.  Symington  is  said  by  Dr.  Rees  to 
have  used  these  boats  in  America  before  Mr.  Fulton's  successful 
attempts  in  1807.  This  by  the  way  is,  Ae  first  intimation  we  have 
had  in  America  of  Mr.  Symington  or  his  experiments.  It  woul4 
have  been  well  to  have  noticed  a  few  more  particuls^-s  of  this  gen- 
deman's  attempt  in  this  country,  where  he  seems  at  present  to  b^ 
a  perfect  stranger. 

Then  Mr.  Fulton  is  slightly  mentioned  as  having  succeeded  with 
steam  boats  in  1807:  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  used  on  the  Clyde 
canal  in  1812.  Of  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Rumsey  no  notice  is  taken; 
though  many  persons  were  present  in  Mr.  Rumsey's  boat  when  it 
was  worked  on  the  Thames  at  London  at  the  rate  of  three  milei 
per  hour;  and  therefore  mupt  have  been  well  known  to  English  en- 
gineers. It  is  very  commendable  for  a  writer  tp  be  patriotic  and 
national,  but  it  does  not  justify  either  the  supfiressio  veriy  or  the 
suggegtio  faisL 

"Iliis  account  should  be  compared  with,  ]^r.  Colden's  from  page 
126  to  page  138. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Fitch  in  America,  and  of  Mr.  Rumsey 
at  London  were  a  few  years  previous  to  those  of  lord  Stanhope. 
Whatever  pretensions  these  gentlemen  might  have  had,  they  were 
abandoned;  so  completely,  that  Mr.  Latrobe,  one  of  our  most  intel- 
ligent engineers,  stated  his  opinion  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1803,  that  the  plan  of  propelling  vessels  by  means  of 
steam  was  impracticable.     One  general  fact,  then,  is  indubitable. 

Until  Fulton  undertook  to  navigate  vessels  by  means  of  steamy  no 
person  in  Europe  or  America  who  had  attempted  ttj  had  succeeded  in 
the  qitemptfor  any  practical  or  useful  purpose. 

Fulton  never  pretended  to  have  invented  the  steam  engine  he 
iised^  or  any  part  of  it.  Mr.  Barlow  lent  him  the  mon^y  to  pui;- 
chase  that  engine  from  Boulton  and  Watt,  with  which  he  made  his 
first  successfid  experiment.  The  question  is  not,  who  first  proposed 
to  navigate  by  steam,  but  who  first  succeeded  in  so  doins,  and  en- 
abled o^diers  to  succeed.  In  the  summer  of  1794  the  writer  of  this 
article  was  at  Birmingham,  where  Mr.  Watt  the  eldef,  showed  him 
a  field  of  buckwheat,  put  in  by  Mr.  Cooke's  drill  plow;  and  obseri?- 
ed  that  the  time  would  soon  arrive  wheA  the  operation  of  plowiifg 
would  be  performed  by  steam.  Surely  Mr,  Watt  wouM  not  be 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  such  an  operation  for  merely  suggest- 
ing that  it  might  be  dose!  He  only  would  deserve  the  hcoiour  and 
the  profit  of  the  experiment,  who  ly  means  of  a  well-considered 
theory,  verified  by  trial,  should  render  the  method  practicable  to  the 

fublic  at  large*     Fulton  d\d  this  with  respect  to  steam  navigation, 
t  was  never  done  by  any  person  who  had  tried  to  do  it,  before  him. 
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Captain  Savaiy  made  nodiine  of  it  in  1703,  nor  MnVnll  in  1736. 

nor  the  Abb6  Amal  in  1781.     Mr.  Millar  of  Dalwinson  abandoned 

it;  80  did  Mr.  Fitch  in  this  country,  whose  experiment  on  the  Del- 

'    aware  was  in  1783:  his  boat  was  propelled  by  paddles.     Mr.  Rum* 

sey  at  London  died  before  his  views  were  completed;  but  he  la- 

^     boured  at  it  ineffectually  for  several  years  from  1788  to  his  death. 

Then  came  the  abortive  attempts  of  Earl  Stanhope,  Mr.  Thomp- 
6on,  Mr.  Walker,  Messrs  Himter  and  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Sym« 
ington;  the  two  last  in  1801. 

Lord  Stanhope's  experiment  at  Greenland  dock,  was  in  1795. 
In  September  1793,  Mr.  Fulton  had  communicated  his  ideas  on 
steam  navigation  to  that  nobleman,  who  acknowledges  it  by  letter 
dated  October  1794.     He  pursued  a  different  plan  from  Fulton. 

Mr.  Livingston  in  March  1798  obtained  an  exclusive  right  for 
steam  navigation  from  the  New  York  legislature,  but  his  experi- 
ments also  were  abortive  as  to  any  practicsd  utility  attending  them. 
He  had  the  merit,  however,  of  rightly  appreciating  Mr.  Fulton's 
talents,  and  while  embassador  from  die  United  States  to  France, 
he  joined  Mr.  Fulton  in  the  plan  of  steam  navigation;  and  in 
1803  they  jointly  built  a  boat  which  was  propelled  by  steam  oh  the 
Seine  at  Paris,  with  so  much  success,  that,  on  their  return  to  New 
York,  in  1806,  die  project  was  put  in  execution  without  delay.  Ful- 
ton gave  directions  for  a  steam  engine  to  Boulton  and  Watt,  which 
was  executed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  g^ve  the  experiment  fair  playc 
with  this  angine  the  first  successful  steam  boat,  built  under  Fulton's 
direction,  navigated  the  Hudson  permanently  in  1807. 

Hence  it  appears  that  no  person  whatever,  either  in  this  coimtry 
'or  in  Europe,  did  fsurly  entitle  himself  by  practical  success  to  the 
honour  of  mtroducing  steam  boat  navigation,  until  Fulton  took  up 
the  project:  frx>m  that  time,  no  one  has  found  any  difficulty  in  doing 
what  he  has  taught  the  world  how  to  do^  This  is  his  merit:  he 
never  cUumed  any  other  himself,  and  his  friends  have  claimed  no 
other  Sat  him. 

To  show  how  litde  pretensions  th^  English  have  to  this  discove- 
ry, we  lay  before  our  readers  die  fbUowipe  extracts  from  the  best 

•  and  most  popular  of  the  monthly  publications  of  that  country. 

In  the  London  Monthly  Magazine  for  October  1813,  p.  244,.  it  is 

said,  *  We  have  made  it  our  spofcial  business  to  lay  before  the  public, 

^all  Ae  particulars  .we  have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  me  /a- 

*  ventton  of  Steam  passage  boats  in  America^  and  their  introduction 
into  Great  fyitain;  because  we  CQ||dder  thi3^invention  as  worth  to 
lliankind  moi^  thsfti  a  hundred  baMes  gained,  or  towns  taken,  even 

'  *i£  t^e  victors  were  engaged  in  aVar,  which  might  have  some  pre- 
tence to  be  called  defensive  and  necessary.  It  affords  us  great  sa« 
tisfaction  to  be  able  to  lay  before  oifr  readers,  a  correct  description 
of  the  Clyde  steam  boat,  obfl|gii*lj[  cofnmunicatod  to  uaby  Messrs. 
Woods,  s&p  builders  in  pdjfl^la^gow.  it  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  those  g^tlemen  to  state,  that  m^  candidly  cpnsider  the  steam 
boats,  as  they  are  at  present  constructed,  (that  is,  on  the  Clyde)  to 
'  be  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  capable  of  great  improvement.****** 
VOL.  X.  ■    24 
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The  boat  runs  in  calm  weatht^r  four  or  four  and  a  half  miles  per 
hom^  but  against  a  considerable  breeze,  not  more  than  three. 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  November  1813,  vol.  36  page  385^ 
an  account  is  given  of  the  New  York  steam  boats,  ^  runmng  on  an    • 
average,  with  or  against  the  tide,  at  the  rate  *  of  six  miles  an  hour, 
widi  uie  smoothness  of  a  Dutch  Streckshute.' 

In  the  same  page  is  a  wooden  cut  of  the  Clyde  boat;  and  a  note     *. 
of  the  Editors,  stating  ^  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  banks 
of  the  Thames,  are  not  at  present  acqudnted  with  steam  boats, 
only  through  our  descriptions  of  them.' ' 

In  the  same  Magazine  for  Januaiy  1814,  p.  529,  is  a  proposal  to 
erect  a  company  for  the  purpose  oi  building  steam  boats  to  navi- 
gate the  Thames. 

In  the  Magazine  for  February  1814,  page  27,  is  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  steam  boats,  as  an  interesting  article  of  infor- 
^  mation. 

In  the  same  Magazine  for  April  1814,  a  further  account  of  Ame- 
rican steam  boats  is.  given  by  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  engineer,  who  had 
visited  them  in  this  country.  He  states  that  there  were  then  two 
places  in  Great  Britain  where  steam  boats  had  been  employed,  to 
wit,  on  the  river  Braydon  between  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  rtid  on  ^ 
the  river  Clyde,  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock:  and  at  the  close 
of  his  account,  he  mentions  that  he  had  been  urging  die  use  of  this 
mode  of  conveyance  for  two  years  past,  and  was  happy  to  find  his 
recommendations  realized. 

By  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  1814,  p.  358,  it*appears  that  the 
above  named  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  compa- 
ny to  build  steam  boats  to  be  used  on  the  Thames:  and  in  die  same  '^    ^ 
page  it  hi  stated,  that  the  Clyde  steam  boat  had  run  for  eighteen '  -    ^ 
months  past:  that  is,  the  first  steam  boat  began  to  run  in  America 
under  Fulton's  direction  in  1807,  and  the  first  steam  boat  began  to 
run  in  GreaBt  Britain  in^  or  about  the  month  of  May  in  the  year 
1813,  six  yeafs  after  they  had  been  in  full  operation  in  this  country; 
in  all  probability,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Fulton's  enterprize  and  in- 
genuity. Great  Britain  would  fivt  have  had  a  steam^boat  for  thdfte 
twenty  yeai*s  to  come.     Ife  showed  them  how  to.  succeed.     Yet  is    -     , 
this  account  in  Rees's  Encyclopaedia  so  dra^m  up,  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  invention  was"  owing  to  English  skill  and  enterprize. 

*  We  hear  nftich  (say  the  editor^  bf  the  MoTithlJ^  Magazine  for  • 
April  1813,  voL  35,  pa^e  249)  of  the  proven' suEtseis  of  the  steam  *#      * 
passage  J)0ats  against  ^e* rand  streams  of  the  great  rivets  in  Ame- 
rica: yet  nothing  <?/  the  Mn^f&^'^t  been  odoptedHn  Sfeat  Britahu 
Are  we  to  succumb  to  AmeridlTii  the  mechailic  arts?'  This  was  ^  ^ 
■  true,  for  the  Clyde  boat  ?iad  not  began  to  run  wh«e  that  pafagrapK     ." 
was  written,  nctr  we  believe^tiH  -at  least  if *month'  after  it  was  pub-        > 
lished.  ».        -      .  ""  - 

The  Edinburgh  revietfMHlose  %ditoift  ought  to  knmr what  was       > 
going  on  at  Glasgow  and  on  dto^Clyde,  conl&ins  a^^at  deal  of  dis-       V 
cussion  about  steam  engines,  and  much  in  defence  of  *fr.  James 
Watt's  title  to  the  improvements  he  made  in  that  machine;  and 
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properly:  attempts  Were  repeatedly  made  to  plunder  that  great  man 
of  his  well-earned  reputation  and  honourable  gsuns,  by  pretenders  in 
England,  as  similar  attempts  were  made  in  this  country,  to  treat 
Fuhon  in  ^e  same  way.  James  Watt  has  been  supported  by  the 
courts  of  law,  and  by  public  opinioli:  he  lives  yet  in  me  posseasicm 
of  a  large  fortune,  and  widely  extended  reputation;  this  is  right;  he 
has  earned  them.  Fulton,  with  merit  of  the  same  kind,  was  worri- 
ed by  contests  from  the  moment  his  plans  succeeded  in  practice;  and 
ke  has  died  in  the  prime  of  his  useful  life,  comparatively  poor. 

The  general  index  to  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  comprehending  the  month  of  October  1812,  has  not  an 
arUcle  relating  to  steam  boats.  Yet  no  one  can  complain  that  the 
editors  of  that  work  are  not  sufficiendy  alive  to  their  |iational  claims* 
Mr.  Watt  was  a  native  (we  believe)  of  Glasgow,  and  the  reviewers 
have  not  permitted  him  to  be  defrauded  of  his  fair  fame. 

All  Fulton's  engines  for  his  stfsam  boats,  are  built  on  the  principle 
of  Boulton  and  Watt's  engines:  ^e  steam  is  condensed  by  the  m- 
jection  of  water,  and  need  not  be  raised  to  sustain  more  than  five  or 
six  pounds  weight  upon  the  square  inch  of  the  safety-valve.  Fulton 
was  decidedly  convinced,  that  this  was  not  only  the  safest,  but 
the  cheapest  plan  of  working  an  engine.  He  ,was  well  acquainted 
with  the  high-pressure  engines  introduced  in  England  by  Mr. 
Trevethick,  and  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  and  had  studi- 
ed them<  well;  but  they  afforded  no  inducement  to  his  adopting  thenu 

The  generality  of  steam  boats,  however,  out  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  are  now  navigated  by  en^es  that  work  with  steam  of  high 
•  pressure,  and  it  wUl  be  wo*th  while  to  discuss  briefly  die  very  im- 
portant question,  whether  Fulton  acted  with  his  usual  .Judgment,  in 
excluding,  as  he  did  decidedly,  the  high-pressure  ^i^gme^  from  his 
steam  boats. 

In  the  early  engines  of  captain  Sayary  and  Newcomen,  the  pis- 
ton behig  raised  by  means  ol  steam  let  in  imdemeath  it,  was  per- 
.  Qittted  to  fall  by  die  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  upper 
surface^  in  consequence  of  a  vacuum  being  produced  imdemeath 
hy  condensing  the  steam  so  let  in:  this  was  managed  by  means  of 
a  jet  of  water  thrown  into  the  cylinder  itself  for  that  piu*pose.  TTie 
cylinder  being  thus  cooled  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston^  consumed 
and  wasted  a  certain  quantity  of  steam  before  the  next  stroke  took 
place,  by  condensing  a  part  of  the  steam  le*t  in,  imtil  the  cylinder 
became  of  the  temperature  of  the  steam  itself:  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  steam  no  longer  condensed  by  the  cylinder,  acted  by  its 
expansive  force  on  the  piston,  and  rataed  it. 
■  One  among  the  many  improvements  of  James  Watt  on  this  en- 
gine, was,  to  save  this  expenditure  of  steam  and  of  time,  by  con- 
densing the  steam,  not  ii^  the  working  cylinder  itself,  but  in  an  iron 
box  immersed  in  water,  and  communicating  by  a  steam  pipe  with 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder;  into  which  box  a  jet  of  water  was 
thrown  to  condense  the  steam,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  cy- 
Ikder.  It  was  evident  that  this  mode  of  working  the  engine  re- 
quired a  considerable  quantity  of  water  to  supply  the  injection 
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pipe,  and  a  well  it  usually  dug  fior  the  purpose  oi  aflbx^iM  thia 
aupply.  Mr.  Watt,  however,  was  aware  that  situations  woijid  oc- 
cur, in  which  this  supfJy  could  not '  conveniently  be  afforded,  and 
he  accordingly  provided  for  the  case  in  the  4th  paragraph  of*  his 
CHig^nal  patent  taken  out  in  1769,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  reported  cases  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  v.  BulL  .2  Hen.  Black. 
Rep*  463,  3  Vez.  jun.  140.;  and  in  Homblower  v.  Boulton  and 
Watt  in  error,  8  Dumf.  and  East,  95. 

The  engines  of  Boulton  and  Walt,  however,  worked  so  well,  that 
nobody  thought  of  using  engines  wherein  the  steam  should  be 
rendered  very  Jiighly  elastic,  and  be  permitted  to  escape  into  the 
open  air,  till  Messrs.  Trevediick  and  Vivian,  took  out  a  patent  in 
March  1602:  they  contemplated,  as  was  well  known  at  4ie  time, 
the  moving  of  carriages  by  means  oT  steam;  and  as  a  supply  of 
water  for  condensation  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  case,  and  aft  it 
was  a  great  object  to  lessen  the  wei^t  of  the  machinery,  their 
views  compelled  them  to  employ  an  engine,  whereki  the  ^team 
should  be  permitted  to  escape  in  the  outer  air,  instead  of  being  con- 
densed by  an  apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  woiud  not 
only  save  water,  but  save  the  weight  of  the  condensing  apparatus. 
The  plan  of  propelling  carria^s,  however,  did  not  take  with  the  pub- 
Uc  at  that  time;  and  Trevethicjc  erected  his  engines  for  the  commcm 

Purposes  of  manufacture,  Sec.  Although  Trevethick  did  not  work 
is  engines  with  more  than  4ixty  lb.  upon  the"  square  inch  of  the 
valve,  yet  two  dreadful  explosfons  of  engines  biult  on  his  construc- 
tion, brought  them  into^  great  and  deserved  discredit,  and  few  of 
them  are  now  used  in  manufactories  or  water  ^orks  in  England: 
still,  the  saving  in  weight,  in  size,  and  in  'the  first  expense  of  con- 
struction, ju-e  drcumstances,  that  have  tempted  the  owners  of  steam 
boats  to  give  them  occasionally  a  preference  over  Boulton  ind 
\  Watt's  condensmg  engines.     But  the  dreadful  accidents  that  hap- 
pened with  high  pressure  engines  at  the  tide  mills  in  the  mar^h 
between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich — the  accident  that  ha]^ned  . 
from  a  similar  cause,  and  with  a  similar  engine  at  Constant's  sugllr  ■ 
house  (Phil.  Mag.  IJecr.  1815);  the  late  terrible  accident  onbosa*d 
^e  Norwich  packet  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  whereby  nine  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  twenty  wounded— besides  other  accidents  wijh. 
high  pressure  engines  that  have  not  found  their  way  into  the  En-^ 
giish  newspapers,  but'ai'e  not  unknown,  have  raised  a  spirit  of  iq-    , 
quiry  into  the  propriety  of  suppressing  d^se  engines  on  bpard 
steam  boats,  and  have  turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion  greatly 
against  thenu    We  have  seen  Mr.  Cook  of  Glasgow  smd  Mr.  Gallo- 
way of"  London,  engineers  of  r^utation,  come  forward  decidedly 
in  oppositicm  to  these  engines:  and  many  (now  indeed  most)  of  the 
steam  boat  owners  in  that  country  who  worked  with  l^h  pressure 
engines  before,  have  exchanged  them  for  eng^es  of  £>ulton  and 
Watt's  construction.  The  very  able  compiler  of  the  articles  Steam, 
Steam  Engine,  and  Steam  Boat  in  Dr.  Rees's  Encyclopaedia,  who 
may  fairly  be  supposed  In  that  elaborate  work  to  express  the  senti- 
jnenfs  common  among  the  engineers  of  the  present  day^  says  ^  AU 
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ibe  engbies  (used  in  steam  boats)  hitherto  used  in  Scotland  have 
been  made  on  Mr.  Watt's  principle;  but  those  in  America  have 
been  high  pressure  engines;  whicn  being  more  simple  and  less  ex- 
pensive (in  the  first  instance  that  is)  some  of  them  nave  been  con- 
structed m  £ngland:  but  one  of  them  having  exploded  in  an 
American  boat,  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  English  boats  have 
changed  their  engines  for  others  on  Mr.  Watt's  pnnciple,  to  avoid 
similar  accidents.  We  think  it  quite  unju^tifiabie  in  any  engineer^ 
to  adviee  the  construction  of  steam  boats  with  high  pressure  engines,* 
at  least  for  passage  boats;  in  which  so  many  persons  are  ahuays 
assembiea  together ^  and  so  near  tp  the  engine^  that  they  would  all  be 
destroyed  in  the  event  of  a  boiler  burstings'^ 

Since  that  was  written,  very  serious  accidents  have  happened  on 
board  th6  Norwich  packet  in  England^. on  board  the  Enterprize  at 
Charleston,  and  the  Oliver  Evans  {»tf  am  boat  on  the  Mississippi  in 
this  countiy.  It  is  not  merely  irom  the  boiler  bursting  that  danger 
arises  where  a  high  pressure  engine  is  used;  for  in  the  case  of  die 
Norwich  packet,  the  steam  swept  away  the  boiler  itself,  and  this 
swept  away  every  thin^  and  every  person  that  stood  in  its  way  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion;  and  was  thrown  in  a  horizontal  direc* 
-don  out  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  Phil.    Ma^.  Ap.  1817,  page  300. 

Fulton  never  would  use  anv  enpne  of  this  description,  and  in  a 
conversation  with  the  writer  of  ^  this  article,  he  promised  to  send 
him  the  model  of  a  machine  that  should  prove  beyond  doubt  that  at 
the  same  expense  of  fuel,  there  was  not  onlvmore  safety  but  more 
power  in  the  ^condensing  engines.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  accidents 
on  board  Fulton's  boats  by  which  life  or 'limb  were  lost  or  even 
jeopardized,  have  not  been  recorded,  nor  have  we  heard  of  a^inrie 
accident  arising  from  Boulton  and  Watt's  engines  in  England,  ou- 
"^  rite  forty-five  years  practice  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  advantages  of  high-pressure  engines  are 

1.  They  are  more  siipple  in  their  construction:  the  condensing 
box,  the  ifljection  pipe,  the  well,  the  well-pump,  and  som^  other 
pdrts'of  Watt's  engine,  are  dispensed  with. 

2.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  che^er  in  the  first  cost. 

.  3.  The  cylinder  is  smaller,  and  the  Wnole  machine  occupi^  less 
space  th^  an  engine  of  the  same  power  on  Boulton  and  Watt's 

f  construction. 
•  4.  The  power  may  be  more  easily  increased,  on  an  emergency, 

thanin the  condensing  engine. 

As  to  the  permanent  expense  in  fuel,  we  believe  the  advantage  on 

■•*  fair  experiment  will  be  loimd  in  favour  of  the  condensing  engine; 
winch,  under  circumstances  equaUy  favourable,  will  afford  more 
power  with  the  same  expense,  indeed,  so  much  water  is  convert- 
ed into  high  steam,  and  thrown  away  in  the  open  air  in  one  of 
Trevethict's  en^nes,  that  this  conclusion  is  very  probable  a  priori. 
BkHdton  and  Watt  have  never  chosen  to  erect  one  on  this 
ccais^ction,  among  a  thousand  that  have  been  buik  at  their 
1  works.  We'know  of  no  other  advantage  that  can  be  stated  in  fa- 
voui'  --of  employing  high  pressure  engines.    On  the  other  hand, 
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1.  The  amdensing  engines  are  scfer:  Fuhxki's  booits  can  be 
driven  above  five  miles  an  hour,  with  steam '  dtat  does  not  press 
more  than  six  pounds  on  the  square  inch;  and  where  are  the  ac- 
counts of  lives  lost  on  board  his  boats  by  explosions,  during  the  ten 
years  they  have  run,  fourteen  now  running  in  New- York  state?  A 
high  pressure  engine  Worldng  with  one-hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
pressure  on  die  square  inch,  presses  with  a  force  equal  to  twenty- 
one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  on  the  square  root  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  square  inches:  while  a  condensing  engine, 
working  widi  six  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  presses  only  widi 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  on  each  square  foot  withinside 
the  boiler.  Hence  it  is  manifest  at  once,  to  eVtry  man,  whether  he 
be  an  engineer  or  not,  (a)^diat  a  boiler  cannot  be  so  much  forced  by 
a  pressure  of  less  than  one  thousand  as  by  a  pressure  of  tmore  than 
twenty  thousand  pbunds  on  the  square  foot;  (b)  diat  if  an  explosion 
takes  place  by  over-loading  a  condeiHiing  engine,  it  will  fmly  make 
a  rent  m  the  boiler,  and  the  steam  will  escape;  for  as  a  boiler  which 
is  to  sustain  only  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pressure  on  the, 
square  foot,  need  be  only  d)ie  twentieth  part  as  strong  as  one  that 
must  siBtain  a  wtiglQ;  or  pressure  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  on 
the  square  foot,  steam  much  weaker,  more  condensible,  and  less 
dan^rous,  will  burst  th^  one  boiler,  than  the  other:  (c)  Hence  in 
ca;^  an  explosion  should  happen,  the  steam  idU  be  comparatively 
harmless  in  a  condensing,  compi^^  to  the  steam^Ia  high  pressure 
ennne:  the  former  will  scald  nobody  at  six  feet  distance;  4*e  latter 
will  scald  every  man  cm^board  the  boat;  the  former  1^  only  make 
a  rent  in  the  boiler,  and -escape  and  be  condensed,  the  latter  (as^in 
tiie  Norwich  packet)mny  carry  away  die  boiler  itself  tmexi  Mfhere  it  is 
too  strong  to  burst.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  diameter  of  a  cy- 
lindrical boiler  may  be  so  diminished  as  to  annihilate  die  hazard*^  * 
bursting-«a  thermometer  tube  may  resist  any  pressure  that  even  a 
steam  engine  can  give  withinside  of  it;  but  diere  is  a  point  in  pcapc  ,  . 
tice  beyond  which  the  len^  of  the  boiler  cannot  be  extended  and 
die  caliber  cannot  be  diminished.  So  that,  we  must  reason  frcm. 
what  practice  and  experience  will  permifor  compel  tisjp  use.  Mr. 
Oliver  Evans,  whose  patent  is  two  ypars  later  than  Tiwethick'sft  * 
and  whose  form  of  boiler  was  for  spmfl^eai^  exacdy  die  same  as 
Trevethick's,  viz/  k  long  cylinder  with  a  flue  passing  tBrou^  the 
centre  <rf  it,  die  ends  secured  \S^  cast  iron  Jtalithes— has  j^^obusly  •■? ' 
altered  his  original  plan,  by  rejecting  the  internal  cylin(|btical^(e- 
place,  a  source  of  much  danger  when  the  water  is  by  aiq^  «:cident 
permitted  to  be  too  loW  widiinside,  and  by  substituting  sia^ng  ,  •  . 
sheet-iron  for  cast-iron,  except  we  believe  as  to  the  door  thkt  closcfe 
die  ends.  In  fact  no  part  6i  the  steam  engine  exDjoSed  to  die  pres- 
sure of  the  st^am  ought  to  be  of  cast  iron  at  mJ .  Thesje  iffe  i»-  - 
provements:  stiU,  should  an  accident  happen,  steam  at  the*  temper- 
ature which  one-hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  oiMhe 
square  inch  indicates,  iajull  as  bad  as  gunpowder;  it  is  not  sp|^edily 
cond^nsible  by  the  common  temperature  of  the  atnife^ere,  and  t 
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therefore -it  is  calculated  to  force  away  all  before  it,  in  every  direc- 
ti<m;  to  scald  by  its  heat,  and  to  rend  by  its  force. 

2.  The  advocates  of  condensing  en^es  ask,  that  while  machines 
of  this  description  are  so  much  s^er  m  comparison  than  the  others 
/-—while  they  are  competent  to  propel  a  boat  against  wind  and  ude 
neaiiy  six  miles  an  hour,  why  run  so  much*  risk  for  such  little  ad* 
vantage? 

3.  They  say  further  diat  in  the  long  run,  the  condensing  engines 
are  not  only  safer,  but  cheaper:  they  consume  somewhat  less  fuel  in 
performing  the  same  service,  and  they  l^ist  longer  in  consequence  of 
not  being  so  much  strained,  smSd  raCtked,  as  a  high  {pressure  engine 
is,  and  from  its  ccuistruction  must  be*  The  packing  of  one  of 
Watt's  ^gines  will  require  to  be  renewed  once  a  fortnight  per- 
haps; an  engine  of  one-hundred  and  fifty  poimds  on  the  square  mch 
of  the  safety  valve,  once  eveiy  two  or  three  days.  Near  this  city, 
an  experiment  can  easily  be  tned  which  would  setde  the  ques^n  m 
practice  here.  At.  the  new  water  works  near  the  upper  bridge 
over  Schuylkill,  there  are  two  engines,  one  of  Oliver  Evans's  c<mi- 
struction  working  with  steam  that  presses  one-hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  and  a  condensing  en^ne  that  works 
with  four  pounds  on  the  square  inch;  bodi  built  to  be  of  the  same 

.power,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  same  work.  Some  slight  alteration 
howfjver  will  be  previously  necesaaiy: 
'  '.Let  the  fire  place  of  the  condensing  engine  be  somewhat  enlar- 
*\  ged,  and  thcT  mouth  of  the  fire  place  turned  (like  that  of  Mr. 
Evans's  englhe)  toward  the  water,  so  that  «ach  snail  have  the  same 
advantage  of  a  current  of  air;  for  in  their. present  state,  no  cer- 
tainty would  be  the  result  6i  the  experiment,  lliese  dteratioos 
being  made  (which  in  fact  nfust  be  made)  th^i  see  which  engine 
Mrforms  the  most  work  wijth  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  For  this  is  the  true  question,  what  is  the  daily  expense 
of  fuel?  The  original  expense  of  an.  en^e  is  comparatively  no- 
thing; and  indeed  the  actual  fiifierence  m  the  expense  of  the  two 
kinds  of  engines  is  little:  the  great  expense  of  an  engine  is  the  fuel 
it  consumes* 
»- *  At  what  value  in  fuel  can  each  of  these  engines  do'  the  work  of 
a  horse;  that  is,  raise  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  weight,  one  foot 
hi^  per  n|inute? 

TlK^ooiidensing  enaines  of  £0)tllon  and  Watt  m  Cornwall  in  the 

fir^  four  jQpnths  of  the  year  lOli&^.raised  about  twenty-eight  afltfi 

^half  n^U]|pna  of  poimds  of  water  one  foot  high  for  each  bushel  of 

^  '-    cq^  ccmsumed;  the  coals  weighitig  eighty-eig^t  poimds  per  bush- 

j^     A^^hifh  is  the  regular  l4mdon  weight  of  a  bushel  of  coals. 

Wddtfb's  improved  double  engines,  raised  upwards  of  fif^  mil- 
".  «  li^syf  pounds^  weight  one  foot  high,  for  the  expenditure  ot  each 
bushel  ot  coals  consumed. 

\  "We  dp  not  say  that  thiS  great  effect  will  be  produced  by  every 

■   ei^gine  of  Warf  or  Woolfe.    Watt's  engirifes  at  first  raised  only 

thirteen  and  a-half  miUicHis  of 'pounds  weight  for  the  ^penditure 

of  one  bushel  of  coals,  but  whoi  the  steam  engine  owners  of  Com- 
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will  combined  to  pay  Messrs.  Thomas  and  John  Lean  fer  takmg 
a  monthly  account  of  the  attnal  woric  done  bv  every  engine  at 
every  mine  once  a  month,  the  engineers  gradually  improved  in  die 
care  they  took  to  keep  every  part  of  die  eng^e  in  good  order,  un- 
^  from  thirteen  and  a-half  tfiey  raised  the  avera^  work  to  twenty- 
eight  and  a-half  million  of  pounds  avordupois,  raised  one  foot  hi^^ 
by  means  of  eighty-eight  pounds  weight  of  fuel. 

Boulton  and  Watt  contract  that  their  engines  shall  raise  five  hun- 
dred diousand  cubic  feet  of  water  one  foot  high  at  the  expense  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weicht  of  coal.  Everv  cubic  foot 
of  water  weighs  sixty-two  and  a-half  poimds  avordupois:  this  will 
be,  mpre  than  twenty-£Dur  millions  of  pounds  avoraupois  raised 
one  foot  high,  by  means  of  one  bushel  of  coals  weighing  eighty- 
eight  pounds. 

It  seems  however  that  in  practice  the  large  engines  do  more 
W(»*k  for  the  same  fuel  than  the  small  ones. 

It  will  easilv  be  conceived  how  much  more  important  die  con- 
sideration of  fuel  is  than  the  mere  first  cost  of  the  engine.  Su^ 
pose  for  instance,  one  of  the  en^nes  at  the  Schi;^Udll  works,  moved 
at  its  regular  rate  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  morning  and 
night,  and  consumed  daily  eight  cords  of  wood,  at  seven  dollars  per, 
cord  on  the  average  laid  down  at  the  works — the  annual  expense  of! 
fuel  alone,  would  be  near  seventeen  thousand  dollars  a  yearj 

4.  The  advocates  of  condensing  engines  say  that  they  admit  of  - , 
more  precautionary  measures  of  safety  than  die  higK-pressure  en-  ^ 
gines.  Ta)  The  boiler  may  be  made  of  sheet  iron  that  will  rend  in- 
stead ot  bursting:  or  (b)  with  equal  convenience  of  copper,  a  ma-'  ^ 
terial  commonly  used  m  £ngland:  (q)'  the  proportion  of  water  and 
steam  can  be  more  easily  indicated  in  the  boiler  of  a  condensing  eih' 
gine  than  in  one'of  liigh  pressure,  (d)  The  self-acting  damper  thftt 
stops  die  draught  when  the  steam  by  negligence  or  accident  is  rai- 
sed too  high,  is  an  effectual  s^urity  which  cannot  be  easily  adapted 
to  a  high  pressure  engine:  (&}  when  thp  steam  is  too  high  it  can  es- 
cape by  lapwing  through  the  tube  that  supplies  ^the  boUer  ^ith  hot 
water  m  a  cqudensine  engine.  %    ' 

Such  are  the  chief  arguments  on  both  sides   of  diis  question,  -j 
which  is  now  anxiously  occupying  the  public  in  Englan4  generally, 
jand  a  parliamentary  committee  in  particul^  yhose  rq>Qi^  we  may 
expect  in  a  few  weeks*  •".     ■  '  "  ,\.       ' 

The  following  precautions  have  been  stfejgested  in  Eu^Bfkd: 

To  try  the  strengdi  of  the  boiler  by  the  inie^on  of  vtater  undor*^ 
a  pressure.    This  has^o  been  recomipenaed  by  judge  Coc^;^, 
Mr,  Perkins,  Mr,  Cloud,  and  Mr.  GraaJEif  to  whom  a  commktec  of 
the  common  council  of  Philadelphia  applied  for  dj^ir  opinions. 

To  have  double,  safety  valves  to  every  engine.  Mr.  Wool|ftfvhD'  * 
never  works  higher  dian  forty  pounds,  and  lets  off  his  steam  into  a 
second  cylinder,  uniformly  attaches  a  second  safety-valve  tihis  en- 
gines.   This  was  recommended  by  the  above  named  gendem^ 
and  previously  also  by  Mr.  Hare  in  this  magazine. 
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To  hitre  a  mercurial  ^a^,  pressing  on  the  safety  valve  with  a 
cdunkn  of  mercury,  which  m  cas^  of  the  steam  being  too  much 
itdsed  will  blow  out.  Our  objection  is,  the  aperture  will  be  too 
amall  to  answer  the  purpose  of  safety. 

To  have  a  plug  of  nisiUe  metal  in  the  boilet:  this  was  Mr. 
Trev^thick's  plan,  and  id)6«lutely  necessary  to  such  boilers  as  have 
the  fire  inside  the  water  cylmder:  but  it  has  been  seldom  adopted 
by  other  builders  of  high  pressure  engines* 

To  strengthen  the  partitions  between  the  engine  and  the  passen- 
gers, and  to  weaken  me  other  parts  of  the  enclosure;  so  that  when 
die  steam  e3q>loded,  it  should  issue  out  at  the^ace  of  least  resis- 
tance, and  the  furthest  from  the  passengers.  This  was  the  sugges- 
tion of  jttdfl;e  Cooper,  and  Messrs.  Cloud,  Perkins,  and  Graaf,  in 
imitation  of  the  practice  at  gunpowder  manufactories;  and  indeed 
iseems  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  measures  of  precaution 
hitherto  recommended. 

Lastly,  to  prohibit  by  knslative  interference,  the  navigating  of 
passage  boats  by  means  of  high  pressure  engines,  as  being  danger* 
eus,  unnecessary,  and  calculated  to  give  alarm  even  when  the  dan- 
ger is  slight. 

This  measure  is  objected  to,  because,  the  legislature  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  the  managemait  of  a  man^s  private  business — be- 
cause this  legislative  interference  will  arrest  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  machinery — ^because  every  man  is  the  best  judffe  of 
the  risk  he  chooses  to  runr— because  this  measure  would  give  indi- 
rect and  unfair  advantages  to  a  particular  kind  of  manufacture— 
because  Ix^lers  can  be  made  to  resist  any  force  whatever  that  can 
be  applied  to  them — because  this  kind'  of  interference  would  be 
equally  vexatious  and  unnecessary. 

To  these  arguments  it  is  replied: 

That  the  le^slature  is  not  requested  to  interfere  in  private  but  in 
fublic  business.  The  application  relates  to  steam  passage  boats 
idcme.  Owners  of  manufactories  arc  at  liberty  to  erect  whatever 
eng^ie  tiiey  choose,  and  to  run  whatever  risk  they  choose.  But 
carriers  and  passen^rs  have  at  all  times,  in  all  civilized  countries, 
been  objects  of  legislative  care  and  eontrouL  The  legislature  is 
odled  on  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  lives  by  persons  who 
|ure  careless  of  every  thing  but  tiieir  own  emolument.  A  passage 
boat  is  as  much  an  object  of  regulation  as  a  stage  coach;  and  wil- 
ful, nee(flbss  risk  of  dagger,  and  danger  arising  from  cvdpable  ne- 
'gligenceafe  equally  objects  of  regulation  and  of  puni^ment  in  the 
ofitt^kind  of  vehicle,  as  in  the  other. 

That  such  an  interference  will  not  stop  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, while  every  private  manufacturer  is  at  liberty  to  erect  what- 
'  ^er4dnd  of  steam  etigine  he  pleases,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  person 
and  Ws  own  property.  Whenever,  by  a  long  course  of  experience 
in  poanAfactories,  the  higlvpressure  eneine  shall  be  found  perfectiy 
harmless,  let  the  act  interfering  with  mem  be  repealed.  In  mean 
time,  die  present  division  of  opinion  among  scientific  men,  is  of  it- 
self a  suffiuent  reason  for  the  legislative  interference.     If  an  engine 
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known  to  be  safe,  can  i^  all  the  work  required,  what  injury  aiises 
ky  protecting  passengers  against  the  danger  of  an  unsafe  one? 

TTiat  though  boilers  may  be  constructed  to  bear  the  required 
pressure,  yet  the  accident  on  board  the  Norwich  packet  shows  that 
the  boiler  itself  may  be  carried  away  bodily  by  high  steanu 

That  these  considerations  show,  th^  interference  asked  ibr,  is 
neither  vexatious  or  unnecessary. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  a  true  and  fair  statement  of  the  case,  on 
^th  sides  of  the  question:  whereon  let  our  readers  judge. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  this  question,  we  have  little  more  room 
to  bestow  on  Mr.  Colden'9  Life  of  Fulton,  though  his  exertions  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  present  most  vexatious  patent  law — ^his  de- 
tection of  the  knave  RedhaiTer's  fraudulent  engine  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion— his  unremitting  labours  on  the  subject  of  canal  navigation, 
until  his  premature  death  on  the  24th  of  February,  1815,  would 
furnish  room  for  much  useful  reflection  and  discussion. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  when  Fulton  died,  his  country  sustain- 
ed a  loss  that  will  not  easily  be  repaired. 

^  DEFENCE  OF  USURY. 

Art.  II. — Defence  of  Usury;  showing  the  Impolicy  of  the  pre- 
sent legal  Restraints  on  tf^e  Terms  of  pecuniary  Bargaiiis;  in 
Letters  to  a  Friend.  To  which  is  added  a  Letter  to  Adam  Smithy 
Esq.  L  L.  D.y  on  the  Discouragements  opposed  by  the  above 
Restraints  to  the  Progress  of  inventive  industry,  is?c.  By  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  8vo.  pp.  276.  London,  1817. 

Mr.  Bemtham'b  celebrated  TreatiseonUtuRTyWhereiiLhe  examines  the  justioe 
and  the  policy  of  the  laws  relating  to  that  subject,  and  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
and  inefficacy  of  legislative  restrictions,  has  produced  a  revolution  in  the  public 
sentiment  in  Europe  on  the  question  <^  usury,  and  ought  to  do  so  here. 

The  book  has  been  excellently  well  reviewed,  and  tibe  argument  weB  consider- 
ed by  the  Edinburgh  reviewers;  it  is  at  least  as  well  done  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Bentham's  w«rk  from  No.  18.  of  the  British  Review;  which  we 
have  selected,  because  it  gives  very  fairly  and  faithfully,  all  the  difficulties  that 
attend  ainy  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  laws  on  this  subject;  difficulties, 
that  exist  with  less  force  in  Aroericia  than  in  Europe.  Inshc^  it  is  high  time 
we  shmild  give  up  this  plan  of  over-legislating,  of  regulating  every  thing,  of  pr9- 
tending  to  know  a  man's  private  interest  better  than  he  knows  it  himse^ 
and  of  laying  traps  and  creating  temptations  to  trangress  a  system  <tf  laws  that 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  present  state  of  society,  and  that  are  continually 
broken,  not  merely  by  subterniges  and  evasions,  but  in  the  face  of  day.  The  ^- 
mirable  argument  of  Mh.  Hat  on  the  subject  of  usury  in  the  Virginia  leg^lature, 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American.  His  motion  did  not  sucked;  but 
ignorance  and  prejudice  will  ultimately  retire  from  the  contest 

Mr.  Bentham's  Treatise  on  Usury,  proceeds  on  the  following  plan.  He 
considers  the  arp^uments  against  unrestrained  baigains  for  the  loan  of  money 
under  the  foUowmg  heads:  1st,  the  prevention  of  usury:  2dly,  of  prodigality:  3dly, 
t6  protect  indigent  persons  against  extortion:  4thly  ,to  repress  imprudent  specula- 
tors au^  projectors:  5thly,  to  protect  ignorance  and  simplicity  against  impositinn. 

As  to  the  first  What  is  usury?  The  taking  of  more  interest  for  the  loan  and 
use  of  money,  than  the  law  allows.  The  offence  then,  is  the  mere  creature  of 
society  and  of  law.  There  is  no  natural  standiurd  of  interest  Whether  usury 
be  permissible  or  not,  then,  depends  on  the  pdicy  of  the  law  that  creates  it 
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bilerest  vftnes  in  every  ootuktry;  in  En^and  it  is  tive  per  cent,  in  Pennfjrhranie, 
six,  io  New- York  seyen,  in  Calcutta  twelve*  In  bottomrj  bar^fains,  it  ia  m^- 
ttrained:  among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Justinian  it  was  twelve  per  cent;  in 
England  nnder  Henry  VIII.,  ten.  Interest  like  every  other  bargain,  mnstnlti- 
mately  depend  on  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  &e  value  of  it  that  is  the  use  that 
can  be  made  of  it  The  Jews  indeed  were  Cwrbidden  to  take  interest  from  eadk 
othen  bat  they  indemnify  themselves  against  all  the  world  beside. 

Secondly,  to  restrain  prodigality.  Can  this  be  done?  Will  laws  i|gainst  usury 
prevent  it^  Cannot-  goods  be  sold  cheap  by  (he  prodigal;  or  bought  dear  of  tibe 
usurer,  and  resold  in  such  a  way  that  the  law  cannot  touch  the  transaction?  Does 
not  the  illegality  of  the  contract  increase  the  risk,  and  therefore  enhance  the  de- 
mand, and  of  coarse  the  evil  complained  of?  Who  is  to  judge  of  comparative  pro- 
digality? Will  you  put  half  the  community  of  grown  persons  in  baby  leading 
strings?  Of  all  vexatious  legislation,  that  ia  the  worst  which  intermeddles  in  private 
concerns,  and  pretends  to  teach  a  man  of  business  how  to  conduct  his  own  affairs. 
Moreover^  it  is  right  that  prodigality  should  bring  with  it,  its  own  remedy  in  its 
own  punishment 

Thirdly,  to  protect  indigence.  If  I  want  money,  I  alone  can  know  hour 
much  it  is  worth  to  me.  If  I  want  a  house  in  a  particular  situation,  who  but  my- 
self can  judge  of  the  value  of  it  to  me?  Wherever  fraud  and  deception  takes  ad- 
vantage of  ignorance,  the  principles  of  equity  interfere,  without  the  aid  of 
usury  laws. 

Fourthly,  to  restrain  projectors  and  speculators.  These  men  usualhr  do  muck 
mischief  to  themselves,  and  much  good  to  the  community.  But  mere  is  the 
line  of  speculation  to  be  drawn?  Who  is  to  be  called  a  projector?  A  term  applied 
almost  universalhr  by  ill-bred  short-sighted  ignorance,  to  superior  knowledge 
and  skill  which  it  cannot  comprehend.  That  harm  may  be  done  by  a  mis- 
chievous and  fraudulent  use  of  credit,  is  granted.  Morris  and  Nicholson  did  muck 
damage:  but  which  of  the  laws  against  usury  prevented  their  mode  of  gambling, 
or  repressed  their  speculations,  or  s^iplied  at  all  to  their  case?  The  character  of 
the  usury-laws  throughout — in  every  case — is  to  fail  in  preventing  the  evil 
against  which  they  were  enacted. 

Fifthly,  to  protect  ignorance  and  simplicity.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
medicine  falls  sick.  He  is  too  simple  and  ignorant  to  cure  himself.  What  does 
the  ^orld  say?  Send  for  a  doctor  who  has  msde  it  his  study  and  profession  to  cure 
the  sick.  A  man  is  too  simple  and  ignorant  to  make  his  own  bargains— Let  him 
ask  advice  of  his  friends  or  his  lawyer.  Will  you  make  laws  to  annihilate  igno- 
rance and  folly?  Ton  had  better  have  at  once  a  hospital  for  simpletons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  your  lunatic  hospital. 

There  is  no  sound  argument  in  favour  of  these  laws.  The  pretences  for 
them  are  foundedin  gross  ignorance  of  men,  of  manners,  of  trade,  and  dealing. 

But  they  are  meffideni'.  no  man  can  mistake  how  to  evade  them:  by  privacy 
in  conducting  the  contract-  bv  loans  on  conditions  increasing  the  risk:  if  buy- 
ing dear  and  selling  cheap,  sc.  Of  all  laws,  those  are  the  worst  that  can  nevei 
be  executed.  Laws  against  usui^  are  demoralixing.  They  drive  men  to  shifts 
and  evasions  in  lending  and  borrowing,  that  blunt  the  edge  of  mora)  feeling.  They 
are  w/tdr^  because  they  prohibit  what  is  generally  permitted  and  practised  under 
other  shapes,  and  by  other  means.  Do  not*  all  banks  and  bankers  take  more 
than  legal  interest^  Do  not  all  purchasers  of  paper  in  the  market,  moi^ybrokerst 
shavers  as  they  are  called,  practise  usury  with  impunity?  May  i  not  ask  and  take 
my  own  interest  for  my  plate,  my  goods,  my  house,  my  lands?  This  is  well  put 
both  by  Mr.  B.  and  his  reviewers  It  is  high  time  these  very  weak,  these  very 
absurd,  these  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  deception  and  evasion,  should  be 
repealed;  and  remain  no  longer  adisgprace  to  our  statute  book. 
A  DEFENCE  of  smuggling,  addressed  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
•^  exchequer;  or  a  defence  of  Spa-fields  meetings,  addressed  to 
the  sectetaxy  for  the  home  department,  would  not  have  excited 
greater  indignation  nor  encountered  fiercer  prejudices  than  this  de- 
fence of  usury  will  find  directed  agunst  it  by  the  majority  of  rca- 
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ders,  even  in  the  present,  day.  The  veiy  sound,  and  ordinary  ae** 
ceptation  of  the  term,  carry  with  them  a  host  of  opposition,  which 
no  strength  of  argument  can  overcome.  As  soon  as  the  word  usu* 
rer  is  mentioned,  the  imag^ation  conjures  up  a  hard  featured  Israe- 
lite propounding  to  a  thoughdess  youth,  or  a  decayed  tradesman, 
the  exorbitant  terms  upon  which  only  he  will  consent  to  relieve  his 
embarrassments;  and,  the  iniquitious  bargain  being  finished,  we  see 
the  former  sent  away  with  his  hundred  pounds,  to  bo  repaid  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months  with  half  as  much  more,  and  the  latter  with  a 
still  smaller  sum  at  a  sull  higher  interest.  Usury  being  thus 
identified  with  every  thing  low  and  disgraceful,  the  synonjrm^  in 
short,  for  fraud,  meanness,  and  cruelty,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  in- 
deed who  will  venture  to  write  in  defence  of  it*  . 

He,  then,  who  holds  Mr.  Bentham^s  doctrines  will  be  mclined 
to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  general  principles,  whether 
of  trade,  politics,  or  morals,  upon  which  we  unoertsd^e  to  justify  a 
restriction  on  the  rent  of  money,  more  than  upon  any  other  thmg 
which  is  let  out  upon  hire.  If  I  convert  my  money  into  land,  or 
houses,  or  ships,  or  horses,  or  carriages,  I  am  permitted  to  receive 
for  the  loan  ot  them  as  much  as  any  one  chooses  to  give,  or  thinks 
he  can  afford;  nay,  what  is  more,  if  I  were  to  melt  down  my  gui- 
neas and  dollars  mto  plate,  I  should  be  allowed  to  ask  for  the  use 
of  this  plate,  by  the  day  or  month,  a  remuneration  to  any  extent 
that  might  be  agreed  upon  between  myself  and  the  borrower;  but 
as  soon  as  I  should  re-convert  it  into  me  current  coin  of  the  realm 
I  should  be  once  more  restricted  as  to  the  terms  of  lending  it,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  laws  against  usury,  I  should  subject  myself 
to  a  very  severe  penalty,  were  I  to  "take  for  the  loan  of  such  coin 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  its  value  by  the  year.  What  is  there 
in  the  die  impressed  upon  my  metal,'  he  would  say,  to  prevent  me 
from  enjoying^  the  same  freedom  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  I  may 
let  it  out,  which  was  allowed  to  me  whilst  it  was  in  the  shape  of 
tureens,  spoons,  or  salvers!  For  land,  too,  of  which  money  is  mere- 
ly the  representative,  I  may  exact  and  receive  any  usury  that  a  ten* 
ant  will  give  me.  I  may  have  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  my 
purchase  money,  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent. 
For  the  use  of  a  house,  in  like  manner,  I  may  charge  with  the 
same  imlimited  freedom;  and  in  short,  for  every  other  species  of 
property  I  am  not  compelled  tt»  observe  any  rule  in  modirying  my 
demands,  except  that  which  is  established  by  competition  in  the 
general  market,  where  each  wishes  to  have  as  much  and  to  give  as 
littie  as  he  can;  but  with  regard  to  the  rent  of  coined  gold  and  sil- 
ver, for  I  call  the  interest  a  rent,  I  must  not,  at  my  peril,  receive 
more  than  five  per  cent,  as  the  annual  return  from  it«  What  argu- 
ment founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  general  cooveniency 
of  society,  can  be  adduced  in.  support  of  this  exception! 

^  Secondly,  in  driving  all  other  bar|;wis,  as  to  occupancy  for  defi- 
nite periods,  i  am  allowed  to  exercise  some  discretion  with  regard 
to  risking  my  property  for  an  adequate  compensation  even  in  the 
most  hazardous  emplo3anents  of  it  to  which  it  could  possibly  be 
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expesed.  I  may  let  out  my  house,  for  example,  to  a  makerof  fire- 
works, my  land  to  a  brick-maker,  my  ship  to  be  used  as  a  priva- 
teer, my  waggon  to  carry  gun-powder,  and  my  horse  to  work  in  a 
coalrpit*  In  all  such  cases  the  law  leaves  me  entirely  to  myself; 
trusts  me  with  my  own  interest  so  far  as  to  allow  me  to  make  such 
terms  as  will,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  meet  all  hazards 
and  cover  all  losses;  but  with  regard  to  money,  as  before,  I  am  not 
allowed  to  run  any  risks  in  letting  it  out  upon  hire;  in  other  words, 
I  am  not  allowed  to  receive  any  compensation  in  name  of  such 
risks.  What  can  be  the  ground  of  disti^ticm  between  a  house,  for 
•examplb,  and  money,  which  merely  represents  the  value  of  a  house^ 
that,  for  an  adequate  premium,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  incur  all 
hazards  witK  respect  to  the  one  and  not  with  respect  to  the  other? 
It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  views,  theoretical  or  practical,  upon 
which  legislators  proceed^  in  forming  such  distinctions  and  in  enact- 
ingsuch  statutes* 

Thirdly,  as  the  price  of  all  other  things  rises  and  falls  widi  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  as  they  become  relatively  scarce  or 
abundant,  how  absurd  must  it  be  to  fix  by  law  the  price  of  money, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  rent  to  be  paid  for  its  use,  when  it  is  very 
weU  known  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  commodity  which  varies 
more  in  its  marketable  value?  To  the  very  same  merchant  at  dif<^ 
ferent  times,  money  may  be  worth  ten  per  cent.,  and  it  may  not  be 
worth  four  per  cent*  At  this  moment,  owing  to  the  stagnation  of 
certain  kinds  of  trade,  loans  can  be  raised  by  government  at  Uttle 
more  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  whereas  were  there  a  great- 
er demand  for  capital  created  by  the  revival  of  our  manufactories, 
loans  could  not  be  negociated  under  five,  or  even  six  per  cent.  In 
short,  it  seems  irrational,  in  the  highest  degree,  first  to  permit  men 
to  deal  in  money,  as  diey  deal  in  land  or  catde,  that  is,  to  try  to  seQ 
or  to  let  it  out  upon  hire,  and  then  to  restrict  tfiem  in  their  profits, 
and  limit  their  enterprise.  The  whole  system  must  assuredly  rest 
on  prejudice,  and  not  on  large  and  enlightened  views  of  political 
science;  it  must  derive  its  ongiti  froai  tl^se  barbarous  times  when 
die  fineness  of  a  man's  coat,  me  length  of  his  spurs,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  his  dinner,  were  all  fixed  by  acts  of  parhament. 

We  may  perhaps  trace  the  very  general  dislike  and  abhorrence 
which  are  directed  against  usurers  to  the  single  circumstance  that 
aD  loans  of  money,  prior  to  the  times  of  an  extended  commercial 
intercourse,  were  granted  by  the  rich  to  relieve  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  the  poor;  and  that  the  former  sometimes  so  far  availed 
themselves  of  the  dependent  state  of  the  latter,  as  to  deprive  them 
of  personal  liberty,  and  thus  to  secure  their  services  for  life.  The 
loaniif  B^ney  in  this  case  was  like  the  loan  of  food  to  a  starving 
man;  it  was  to  be  consumed  for  present  support,  not  to  be  laid  out 
with  the  view  of  re-production;  a  demano,  therefore,  lor  usury  in 
such  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  utmost 
stretch  of  inhuaaamty  or  of  avarice.  In  small  societies  too,  where, 
every  man  could  trace  the  bonds  of  affinity  or  of  blood  by  which 
he  was  united  to  the  other  members  of  the  community,  any  return 
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dentarided  for  lii6  us^  of  a  pecuniaiy  loatn  would  at  once  appear 
more  criminal  in  itself,  and  brand  with  deeper  odiam  the  sordid 
cretfitor  who  could  thus  take  advantage  of  necessity  to  oppress  a 
brother.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  laws  of  Moses  that  usury 
was  nbt  at  all  permitted  among  the  family  of  Israel;  the  privilege 
tb  exact  increase  being  entirely  confined  to  their  dealings  with 
strangers.  ^  If  thy  brother,"  said  that  divine  legislator,  **  be  waxen 
poor  and  fall  into  decay  with  tiiee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him. 
Talce  no  usury  of  him  nor  increase;  but  fear  thy  God  that  thy  bro- 
ther may  Kve  with  tiliee.  Thou  shall  not  give  him  thy  monev  upon 
usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase."  And  in  the  firteendi 
psalm  we  see  usurious  practices  coupled  with  ^^  taking  reward 
agdnst  the  iijnocent,"  and  described  as  Ohe  of  the  sin»  which  every 
good  man  would  study  t6  avoid.  A  prejudice  thus  respectable 
from  its  origin  gained  ground,  perhaps,  at  least  Mr.  Bendiam  thinks 
so,  in  the  first  ages  oi  Christianity,  when  virtue  was  made  to  con« 
sist,  in  no  small  degree,  in  die  severe  duties  of  self-denial. 

In  accounting  for  the  preju<fices  against  usuiy  we  cannot  surely 
ascribe  much  to  the  absurd  notion  of  Aristotle,  mat  ^^  all  money  is  iii 
its  nature  barren,"  for  in  the  very  infancy  of  trade  the  advantages  of 
having  a  ready  command  of  the  medimn  of  exchange,  could  not 
escape  the  observatJon  of  the  dealer.    The  man,  too,  who  had  a 
piece  of  land  without  wealth  to'  stock  it,  would  instantly  perceive 
that  a  loan,  on  reasonable  terms,  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  few  sheep, 
would,  if  not  directly  productive  itself,  render  available  to  him  the 
productive  properties  of  his  farm.     It  must  be  admitted,  howevet, 
that  the  phrase,  "  a  barren  breed  of  metal,"  is  completely  English, 
having  been  received  with  applause  from  die  st^ge  in  me  time  of 
^akspe^e;  but  moreover,  mat  Lord  Ballon,  in  the  same  age,  gave 
it  as  his  serious  opinion,  that  the  power  of  tsd^ing  interest  upon  mo- 
ney was  granted  to  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son that  3ie  right  of  divorce  had  been  granted  to  the  Jews  by 
Moses,  ^^ propter  duritiem  cordis J*^     All  tiiese  objections  to  usui^, 
in  fact,  proceed  from  the  very  same  source,  the  presumption  that 
loans  were  never  made  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  and  to  enrich  the 
borrower  as  well  as  the  lender,  but  solely  to  relieve  indigence,  or  to 
ward  off  distress.     Different  views,  however,  are  now  opened  both 
to  the  legislator  and  the  people  at  large.     Every  body  knows  that, 
in  these  times,  a  rent  is  paid  for  money  on  the  very  same  principle 
that  it  is  paid  for  land  or  for  a  ship,  and  that  the  object  of  the  bor- 
rower, in  all  these  cases,  is  to  gain  so  much  by  the  use  of  the  article 
for  which  he  pays  rent  as  to  enable  him,  after  making  such  pay- 
ment, to  add  to  his  comforts  or  to  his  capital.  It  therefore  naturally 
occurs  to  the  most  superficial  to  inquire,  wherefore  the  holder  of 
money  should  be  restricted  in  the  rate  at  which  he  lets  out  his  pro- 
perty, whilst  the  land-owner  and  the  shipowner  are  left  at  perfect 
liberty  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  old  prejudices  already  mentioned,  and 
the  bad  sound  of  the  Word  usury  so  nearly  allied  to  these  prejudices, 
we  may  still  be  able  to  account  for  the  net  in  question  by  referring 
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to  an  apparently  justifiable  solicitude,  on  the  pa^t  of  lawgiveia,  to 
protect  at  once  the  capital  of  the  country,  anduie  persons  who  may 
have  occasion  to  borrow  it;  for  regarding  all  who  S4>ply  fojr  dKe  loan 
of  monev  as  prodi^s,  simpletons,  paupers,  or  projectors,  and  aU 
who  lend,  as  extortioners  or  cheat^s,  the  la,w  hath  omy  extended  it^ 
broad  shield  to  cover  the  heads  of  those  who  in  this  case  are  sup- 
posed not  to  have  sense  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  us,  tho^ 
examine  into  the  matter  a  little  more  closdy,  and  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  law  fulfils  that  great  purpose;  whether  it  does, 
in  fact^  procure  better  terms  for  the  indigent  and  the  prodigal,  or 
whether  it  does  not,  on  the  contrary,  greasy  aggravate  the  evils  of 
their  condition. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  only  one  class  of  prodigals  to  whoise 
case  usury  laws  can  have  any  application,  those,  namely,  who  have 
spent  all  their  ready  money,  engaged  all  their  securities,  and  have 
no  longer  any^  good  pledges  to  offer  upon  which  to  raise  a  loan;  for, 
it  is  very  evident  that,  as  long  as  a  spendthrift  has  the  means,  he 
will  gratify  his  passion,  or  his  love  of  ostentaticm;  that  as  long  as 
he  has  good  security  to  give  he  will  get  money  at  legal  interest,  and 
that  it  is  only  when  he  is  driven  to  have  recourse  to  contingencies 
and  distant  reversions  that  a  high  premium  becomes  necessary  to 
bribe  the  usurer.  In  this  last  case,  indeed,  he  will  be  likely  to 
tread  upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  the  law,  but  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  thwart  his  purpose;  for,  as  he  is  determined  to  have 
money,  ne  will  instandy  sell  his  interest^  in  these  supposed  contin- 
gencies, and»  thus  find  the  shortest  road  to  ruin,  in  spite  of  laws 
and  judges.  But  the  n^atter  may,  after  all,  be  brought  within  very 
tiarrow  bounds  by  stating  as  above,  that  the  prodi^  who  has  any 
thi^g  certain,  either  in  possession  or  in  prospect,  will  find  means  to 
get  it  spent  without  viomting  the  laws  against  usury;  and  if  he  haa 
nothing  certain,  hiP  will  get  very  few  usurers  to  deal  with  him.  Be- 
sides, it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
legislate  in  such  cases.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  well-being 
or  tranquillity  of  society  to  make  laws  for  fools,  and  more  particu- 
larly when  the  violation  of  such  laws,  which  in  this  instance  is  ea- 
sily practicable,  will  only  render  their  foolishness  more  certainly 
fatal.  But,  even  supposing  the  law,  as  it  respects  the  borrowing 
of  money,  to  be  completdy  efficient  and  successful,  it  would  only 
shut  up  one  very  narrow  outiet;  leaving  open  the  large  sluices  of 
extravagance  which  carry  off  wealth  in  the  shape  of  tradesmen's 
bills,  overcharged  in  every  article,  and  with  interest  upon  interest, 
for,  as  Mr.  Bendiam  justiy  remarks,  ^^  So  long  as  a  man  is  looked 
upon  as  one  who  will  pay,  he  can  much  more  easily  get  the  goods 
he  wants  than  money  to  buy  them  with,  though  he  were  content  to 
give  for  it  twice  or  even  thrice  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest."  To 
put  a  stop  to  prodigality  there  seems  to  be  no  other  effectual  expe- 
dient than  that  resorted  to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  still  employ- 
ed in  extreme  cases,  both  here  and  in  France,  which  b,  to  put  the 
incurable  waster  under  an  interdict*  His  relatives  may  do  that  for 
him;  the  law  can  do  nothing,  lather  curative  or  positively  preven- 
tive. 
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If  we  advert  on  the  other  hand  to  the  case  of  the  indigent  and 
the  simple,  we  shall  find  that  the  legal  restriction  on  usury  is  equally 
inefficient  as  a  protection  against  exorbitant  demands,  on  the  part  of 
the  lender,  whilst  it  operates  decidedly  to  their  disadvantage  in  ob- 
taining relief,  and  that  too,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
necessities.     By  the  indigent,  we  here  mean  such  persons  as,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  are  reduced  to  temporaiy  straits,  and  to 
whom  the  advance  erf  a  sum  of  money  would  be  worth  ccmsiderably 
more  than  the  legal  interest.     It  happens,  however,  from  the  very 
conditions  of  their  case  as  now  described,  that  they  may  not  be  aide 
to  hold  out  a  competent  security  for  the  loan  which  has  thus  become 
so  necessary  to  them;  and'as  the  man  who  might  be  willing  to  lend, 
even  on  this  imperfect  security,  were  he  allowed  to  receive  an  ade- 
quate premium  for  his  risk,  is  positively  prohibited  from  entering 
into  terms  with  them,  they  are  consequently,  and  by  the  direct  op- 
eration of  the  law  in  question,  shut  out  from  all  chance  of  relief. 
We  shall  suppose  that  me  pressure  of  circumstances  renders  it  in- 
dispensable for  a  tradesman  to  raise,  in  a  given  time,  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which,  if  he  cannot  borrow  it,  he  must  realize  by  forcing 
a  sale  of  his  goods.     But  the  market  we  may  ima^e  is  unfavour- 
able, and  he  is  certain  to  lose,  by  the  sale,  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
average  price  of  his  commodity;  he  would  therefore  willingly  give 
seven  per  cent,  for  money,  in  order  to  wait  a  more  favourable  state 
of  thmgs,  and  to  avoid  so  great  a  sacrifice.    There  are,  we  shall 
suppose,  more  than  one  individual  who  would  lend  him  money,  at 
six  or  seven  per  cent.,  but  who,  as  they  can  get  five  pet  cent,  on  the 
very  best  security,  will  not  let  him  have  it  for  less.   The  sale  must 
therefore  be  made,  and  the  embarrassed  tradesman  is  accordingly 
compelled,  by  what  our  author  denominates  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  law,  to  purchase  his  accommodation  at  three  times  the  price  at 
which  he  could  have  it  by  means  of  a  loan;  and  sdl  this  evil  suises 
frt)m  the  absurd  officiousness  of  rulers,  who  are  determined  to  think 
and  care  fot  the  subject,  without  having  either  opportunity  or  talents 
for  becoming  acqu^ted  with  his  busmess  or  his  particular  situa- 
tion.    Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  person  who  needs  the  ac-  ' 
commodation  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  qualified  to  form  a  correct 
Judgment  as  to  what  he  can  afford  to  give  for  it,  and  what  it  would 
be  even  advantageous  to  give;  yet,  the  legislator,  as  Mr.  Bentfaam 
remarks,  in  a  similar  supposition,  who  knows  nothing,  nor  can  kiiow 
any  thing  of  any  one  pf  all  these  circumstanees,  who,  in  short,  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  comes  and  says  to  him,  ^  it  signifies 
nothing,  you  shall  not  have  the  money,  for  it  woisitd  be  doing  ^u  a 
mischief  to  let  you  have  it  upon  sych  terms.*    The.app-eheiMnonof 
the  lawgiver  is  that  a  man,  in  emDarrasse^rcumstances,  will  give 
more  for  money  than  he  can  well  afford,  diathe  will  ruin  himself 
by  the  very  means  he  employs  to  avert  that  catastrophe;  but  tfre 
balance  erf  chances  may,  in  all  such  affairs,  be  left  to  the  discern- 
ment of  tfie  persons  concerned,  and  particularly  of  the  lender,  who 
before  he  advances  any  part  of  his  funds,  will  make  it  his  business 
to  ascertain  the  likelBiood  and  the  means  of  being  repud;  wi  as 
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these  depend,  in  a  great  measure^  upon  the  success  of  his  debtor, 
the  caution  of  the  one  will  abundahuy  counteract  the  precipitancy 
of  the  other.  With  regard  again  to  simplicity  of  character,  which 
here  means  being  a  simpleton,  why  shoidd  the  law  of  the  land  ex- 
tend its  guardianship  only  to  pecuniary  transactions.  A  man  may 
buy  to  estate  at  a  thousand  years*  purchase;  he  may  eive  as  the 
rent  of  a  house  an  annual  payment  equal  to  die  price  of  it;  he  may 
rent  a  farm  at  a  sum  greater  than  the  worth  of  the  fee-simple,  and 
no  law  nor  judge  upon  earth  will  interfere  to  save  him  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  folly.  But  the  moment  he  is  known  to  rent  a  hundred 
pounds  at  more  than  5/.  per  annum,  the  vigilance  of  the  statute  flies 
mstantly  to  his  aid,  calls  him  a  great  simpleton,  and  punishes  the 
owner  of  Ae  property  for  assisting  him.  It  requires,  however,  only 
to  be  mentioned,  as  Mr.  Bentham  has  justly  remarked,  that  in  what 
degree  soever  a  man's' weakness  may  expose  him  to  imposition,  he 
stands  much  more  exposed  to  it  in  the  waj  of  buying  goods  than 
in  the  way  of  borrowing  money.  To  be  informed  beforehand  of 
the  ordinary  prices  of  sul  the  sorts  of  things  a  man  may  have  oc- 
casion to  buy,  majr  be  a  task  of  considerable  variety  and  extent. 
To  be  informed  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  is  to  be  informed 
of  one  single  fact,  too  interesting  not  to  have  attracted  attention, 
and  too  simple  to  have  escaped  the  memory.  A  single  per  cent, 
bevond  the  ordinaty  rate  of  interest  of  money  is  a  stride  more  con- 
spicuous and  startling  than  many  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  any 
kmd  of  goods. 

But  if  we  consider  the  restrictive  system  generally,  and  ¥rithout 
siny  relation  to  the  particular  cases  of  prodigal  simpletons,  we  shall 
find  that  the  greatest  evil  attending  it  arises  from  die  insuperable 
obstacles  which  it  throws  in  the  way  of  many  persons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  and  possessed  of  considerable  property,  to  whom^ 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  a  loan  may  be  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, and  who  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  that  precise  degree 
of  security  which  every  man  is  entided  to  expect  who  lends  his 
money  at  legal  interest.  As  a  return  of  five  per  cent,  can  be  had 
from  the  public  funds,  and  upon  the  best  heritable  securitjr  from 

Erivate  individuals,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  money-  ' 
older  will  lend  at  the  same  rate  where  there  is  the  smallest  possi- 
ble risV  either  of  losing  his  capital,  or  of  having  the  interest  irregu- 
larly setded.  In  the  employment  of  all  other  kinds  of  property 
Aere  are  various  degraes  oi  hazard,  and  the  usury  demanded  by 
the  owner  always  bears*  some  proportion  to  his  estimate  of  tiiat 
hazard;  but  in  money  transactions,  the  law  recognizes  only  one  de- 
gree of  risk,  and  authorizes  onty  one  rate  of  premium,  on  which 
account,  those  who  canpot  exhibit  unexceptionable  security  will  in 
vain  apply  kt  accommodation.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  a 
d|ousand  C^es  wherein  this  exclusion  would  operate  as  a  pecufiar 
hardship.  We  take  one  from  the  letters  now  before  us,  whicn  seems 
at  once  perfectiyfnatural,  and  free  firom  all  exaggeration.  After  sta*- 
,  ing  that  "before  the  war,  meaiung  the  American  war,  for  tiiese  let- 
ters ^ere  originally  published  m  1787,  land  used  to  sell  attitirty 
vo£.«.       i       H  'i  ^  ^ 
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ye.ars'  purchase,  and  that  owing  to  the  diBtress  occasioned  by  hofl- 
tilities,  it  had  fallen  to  eighteen  or  even  fifteen  years'  purchase,  he 
supposes  that  ^  an  estate  worth,  be£M*e  the  depreciation,  100/.  per 
annum  clear  of  taxes,  was  devised  to  a  man,  charged,  say  with 
1500/.  and  interest  till  the  money  should  be  paid.     Five  per  cent, 
interest,  the  utmost  that  could  be  accepted  from  the  owner,  did  not 
answer  the  incumbrancer's  purpose:  he  chose  to  have  the  money. 
But  six  per  cent,  perhaps,  would  have  answered  his  purpose,  if  not, 
most  certainly  it  would  have  answered  the  purpose  ot  somebody 
else,  for  multitudes  there  all  along  were,  whose  purposes  were  an- 
swered by  five  per  cent.    The  war  lasted,  I  think,  seven  years;  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  land  did  not  take  place  immediately; 
but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  did  it  recover  its  former  price 
upon  die  peace,  we  may  put  seven  years  for  the  time  during  whidi 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  pay  this  extraorcUnary  rate  oi 
interest  than  sell  the  land,  and  during  which  accordingly,  tins  ex^ 
traordinary  rate  of  interest  would  have  to  run.     One  per  cent,  for 
seven  years,  is  not  quite  of  equal  worth  to  seven  per  cent,  the  first 
year;  say  however,  that  it  is.     The  estate  which  before  the  war 
was  worth  thirty  years'  purchase,  that  is  3000/.,  and  which  the  de- 
visor had  given  to  the  devisee  for  that  value,  being  put  up  to  sale 
fetched  but  twenty  years'  purchase,  2000/.     At  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod it  would  have  fetched  its  original  value,  3000/.    Compare  then 
the  situation  of  the  devisee  at  the  seven  years'  end,  under  Ae  law, 
with  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  law.  In  tiie  former  case,, 
the  land  selling  for  twenty  years'  purchase,  that  is  2000/.  what  he 
would  have  after  paying  tiie  1500/.  is  500/.;  which,  with  die  inter- 
est of  the  latter  sum,  at  five  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  viz.  17 Sk 
makes  at  the  end  of  that  seven  years  675/.     In  the  other  case,  pi^r- 
ing  six  per  cent,  on  the  1500/.,  that  is  90/.  a  year,  and  receiving  all 
that  tintfe  the  rent  of  the  land,  viz.  100/.  he  would  have  had  at  the 
seven  years'  end  the  amount  of  the  remaining  10/,  during  that  pe- 
riod, tnat  is  70/.  in  addition  to  his  1000/.— 675/.  ^ubtn^ted  from 
1070/.  leaves  395/.  This  395/.  then,  is  what  he  loses  out  of  1070/.,  . 
almost  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  his  capital,  by  the  loving-kindness 

,  *of  the  law.     Make  the  calculations,  and  you  will  find  that  by  pre- 

'   venting  him  from  borrowing  the  money  at  six  j>er  cent,  interest,'  it 

makes  tiim  neady  as  much  sufferer  as  it  he  had  borrowed  it2X  ten*' 

In  truth,  innumerable  instances  must  occur  in  which  great  and 

positive  losses  at-e  sustained  from  the  op^^on  of  the  law  agahist 

piusury:  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  n^tiiing  could  be  a  greater 
hardship  than  to  preclude  people  from  borrowing  at  all;«and  it  ntfust 
follow  that  in  proportion  as  obstacles  ace  ci%ated  to  peeuniary  ac- 
commodation, an  approach  is  mad£  to  that  great  and  ttonecessary 

.  hardship;  for,  as  m  certain  cases,  riloney  .must  be  had  upon  any 
terD^  snort  of  positive  ruin,  the  needy  person  is  subjected  to  gre^,. 
inconvenience  and  to  an  immente  expanse  to  procure  a  loan  in^  dc- 
IKance  of  the  law^  which  Ke  is  in  feet  compelled  to  violate.  H^  re- 
sorts to  a  money-dealer,  who  not  only  exacts  a  premium  prcq)orticm- 
ed  to  .the  deficiency  of  the  security  which  the  borro¥rer  presents^ 

.    r,     >       ,  ^  *     ^    n       \. 
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that  18,  to  the  hazard  of  losing  his  capital;  but  also  an  additional 
sum  as  a  compensation  for  the  risk  he  runs  of  being  detected  in  an 
illegal  transaction,  and  of  being  punished  accordingly,  llius  the 
law  operates  against  a  man  in  the  ratio  of  his  necessities;  the  more 
urgent  his  wants,  the  greater  are  the  obstacles  which  are  thrown  in 
his  way.  The  person  who  lends  to  him  must  be  indemnified,  not 
only  for  whatsoe^  er  risks  he  incurs  independently  of  the  law,  but 
also  for  the  very  risk  occasioned  by  the  law:  he  must  be  insured^ 
as  Adam  Smith  observed  long  ago,  against  xht  law  which  he  vio« 
lakes.  This  cause  would  operate,  as  has  been  forcibly  illustrated 
by  our  author,  even  if  there  were  as  many  persons  ready  to  lend 
upon  the  illegal  rate  as  upon  the  legal.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
great  number  of  persons  are  of  course  driven  out  of  this  competi- 
tion by  the  danger  of  the  business,  and  another  great  number  by 
the  disrepute  which,  under  cover  of  these  prohibitory  laws  or  other- 
wise, has  &stened  itself  upon  the  name  of  usurer.  So  many  per- 
sons therefore  being  driven  out  of  the  trade,  it  h2q)peYis  in  this 
branch,  as  it  must  necessarily  happen  in  every  other,  that  those 
who  remain  have  the  less  to  withhold  them  from  advancing  their 
terms,  and  each  one  accordingly  will  find  it  easier  to  push  his  ad- 
vantage up  to  any  given  degree  of  exorbitancy  than  he  would  if 
diere  were  a  greater  number  of  persons  of  the  same  description  to 
resort  to.  If  we  apply  these  remarks  to  the  cases  of  die  prodical 
and  simpleton  already  considered,  we  shall  see  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  most  effectual  expedient,  whereby  to  prevent 
imposition,  is  to  allow  every  one  to  receive  for  his  money  what  rent 
soever  he  can  obtain  for  it,  whether  in  die  name  of  interest  alone, 
or  of  interest  and  insurance  combined.  Respectable  people  will  not 
then  shrink  from  a  trade,  upon  whi9h  an  odium  has  been  cast  mere- 
ly by  an  artificial  distinction  in  the  application  of  a  word,  and  by  a 
statute  founded  upon  an  avowed  exception  to  all  enlightened  policy. 
The  foolishness  of  any  law  or,  at  least,  its  inexpediency  m  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  society,  is  always  clearly  manifested  by  die 
increased  comuvance  which  its  incessant  violation  renders  neces- 
sary, and  bv  the  inconsisteikies  to  which  it  ultimately  leads  .in  legal 
decisions  tnemselves.  Thus,  it  is  very  well  known,  that,  notwith- 
s&ndingthe  severe  penalty  imposed  by  die  statute  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of^  usury  to  a  great  extent  is  practised  and  tolerated  every  day. 
The  method  of  accommodation,  by  redeemable  annuity  so  com- 
m^y  resorted  to,  is.npthing  else  tium  a  very  expensive  branch  of 
usurious  dealing,,  exposing  a  necessnous  person  not  only  to  a  very 
hetvy  interest,  A  must  happen  in  die  case  of  all  clandestine  trans- 
actions, but  also  to  the  additional  expense  of  insuring  his  life.  Draw* 
ing  and  rUrawing  of  bills,  jtoo,  is  a  mode  of  raising  money  known 
to  most  merchants,  by'rwhidi,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  the  in- 
^resf  on  any  pven  sum  will  amount  in  the  course  of  a  year. to  13 
^m  14  per  cent.  The' desperate  resource  of  selling  accepted  btUs  is 
UKf^ise^  sometimes,  rendered  avsdlable  to  evade  the  la^,  and  to 
ward  off  di^^ess.  B.  a  borrower,  says  Mr.  Bendiam,  wants  100/., 
and  finds  U»  a  usursr  who  is  willing  to  lend  it  to  him  at  ten  pounds 
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per  cent.  B*  has  F«  a  friend,  who  is  willing  to  stand  security  for  him 
to  that  amount.  B.  therefore  draws  upon  F.,  and  F.  accepts  a  bill 
of  100/.  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  payable  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month from  the  date.  F.  draws  a  like  bill  upon  B.;  each  sells  his 
bill  to  U.  for  50/.,  and  it  is  endorsed  to  U.  accordingly:  the  SOL  that 
F.  receives,  he  delivers  over  widiout  any  consideration  to  B.  Pawn" 
broking  is  a  third  way  oT  conducting  usurious  dealings,  which,  if  it 
were  not  legalized,  and  of  course  somewhat  moderated  by  com^- 
tition,  would  be  the  most  oppressive  of  the  whole;  and  we  heartily 
agree  with  oui^  author  in  thinking  that  if  there  is  a  case  in  which 
the  aUowing  of  such  extraordinary  interest  is  attended  with  more 
danger  than  anodier,  it  must  be  this,  which  is  so  particularly  adap* 
ted  to  the  situation  of  the  lowest  poor,  that  is,  of  diose  who  on  the 
score  of  indigence  or  simplicity,  or  both,  are  most  open  to  impo- 
sition. 

The  only  remedy  focjdl  these  evils  is  to  annul  the  statute  against 
usury,  and  thereby  to  grant  to  the  subject  the  same  liberUr  in  giv- 
ing out  money  on  hire,  as  he  enjoys  in  the  letting  of  land,  horses, 
houses,  or  ships.  It  will  indeed  be  admitted  that  such  a  change 
could  not  be  introduced,  all  at  once,  without  creating  considerable 
inconvenience.  We  are  ourselves  aware  of  several  practical  diffi- 
culties that  would  infallibly  attend  a  sudden  throwing  open  of  the 
money  market,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  more  which  will  sugr 
eest  diemseltes  to  the  practical  merchant  and  the  capitalist;  but  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  mention  any  of  the  impediments  now  alluded 
to,  we  will  endeavour  to  estimate  the  force  of  an  objecti(Ui  to  the 
measure  just  reconunended,  an  objection  which  was  oric;inally  ur- 

Sed  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  brought  forward  . 
y  more  modem  authorities.     We  allude  to  the  injury  which  he 
imagined  would  be  entailed  upon  the  community  at  large,  were 
capital  to  be  too  freely  entrusted  to  speculative  and  enterprising 
characters,  who,  in  order  to  prosecute  their  schemes,  mi^ht  be  inclin- 
ed to  give  a  very  hi^h  interest  for  money;  but  who,  m  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  would,  in  consequence  of  tailure.  in  the  projects,  be 
tmaUe  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest;  In  the  cases  already  con« 
sidered,  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  protect  the  borrower  from  the 
wiles  of  the  lender;  in  this  case,  it.  extends  its  guardianship  to  the 
lender  against  the  borrower;  and  as  the  paternal  care  of  the  legis-*  . 
lator  in  the  former  was  discovered  to  have  no  other  efRct  than  to 
encumber  the  man  who  needed  money  and  to  aggravate  his  misfor- 
tunes, so  there  is  every  reasoi^to  bekeve  that  me  anxieUr  now  dis- 
played for  the  capitalist  will  do  him  as  little  servidfc*    Ine  passftee 
m  the  Weakh  of  Nations,  in  "reference  to  which  we  have  made 
these  remarks,  b  to  b6  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  4he  second  , 
book,  and  is  as  follows:  ^  The  legal  rata  it  is  toht  observed,  thoudi 
it  ought  to  be  somewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  mnch  abovfe  tnc  i 
loWel|  maricet  rate.     If  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Great  Brita]|^^  , 
for  example,  were  fixed  so  high  as  eight  or  ten  ^r  cent,  the  gre^r 
part  of  tnS  money  which  was  to  be  lent  would  be  lent^to  prodigals 
and  projectiirs,  wi^o  alone  would  be  willing  to  give  this  hig^  inter- 
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est.  Sober  people^  who  will  give  for  the  use  of  money  no  more 
than  a  part  of  what  they  are  likely  to  make  by  the  use  of  it,  would 
not  venture  into  the  competition*  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  which  were  most 
likely  to  miake  a  profitable  and  advantageous  use  of  it,  and  thrown 
into  those  which  were  most  likely  to  waste  and  destroy  it.  Where 
the  legal  interest,  on  the  contrary,  is  fixed  but  a  very  litde  above 
the  lowest  market  rate,  sober  people  are  universally  preferred  as 
borrowers  to  prodigals  and  projectors.  The  person  who  lends  mo-  ' 
ney  gets  nearly  as  much  from  the  former  as  he  dares  to  take  from 
the  latter,  and  his  money  is  much  safer  in  the  hslnds  of  one  set  of 
people  ^an  in  diose  of  the  other.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  country  is  thrown  into  the  hands  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  employed  with  advantage.' 

We  must  rest  satisfied  with  merely  referring  to  Mr.  Bentham's 
admirable  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  discouragements 
opposed  by  usury  laws  to  the  progress  of  inventive  industry.  We 
may  remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  like  the  word  usury ^  the 
word  projector  carries  something  in  its  very  sound  extremely  un- 
favourable to  a  candid  estimate*of  the  innumerable  advantages 
which  have  arisen  from  the  enterprizes  of  ingenious  men;  and 
Adam  Smith,  accordingly,  in  the  above  passage  quoted  from  him> 
always  couples  together  *  projectors  and  prodigEds.'  We  may, 
lik<swise  observe,  in  the  spirit  of  our  author,  that  the  greater  num-^ 
bcr  of  our  manufactures,  and  even  those  trades  which  are  now  es- 
teemed the  safest,  were  at  one  time  mere  projects,  that  is  to  say^ 
they  were  begun  by  people  who  did  not  know,  who,  in  fact,  could 
not  possibly  know  for  certain,  whether  they  would,  or  would  not, 
succeed*  It  might,  however,  be  deemed  enous^h,  as  far  as  the 
community  at  large  are  concerned,  to  leave  the  safety  of  the  nation- 

•  al  capital  to  the  good  sense  or  self-interest  of  those  who  own  it;  for 
if  a  man  of  common  understanding  cannot  judge  correctly  as  to 
the  best  use  to  be  made  of  his  spare  money,  he  will  derive  very 
little  aad  from  -all  the  wisdom  that  can  be  embodied  in  an  act  of 
'pariiament.  Before  he  trusts  his  property  into  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son of  the  description  now  in  view,  he  will,  we  may  believe,  spare 

'  no  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  means  of  being  repaid;  and,  in  cal- 

'  culatMi^  chances,  he  will-  be  more  inclined  to  over-rate,  than  to  fall 

'shcMt  oL  the  degree  of  risk  upon  which  he  ought  to  ground  his 

claims  Tor  incfeimiification.     But  we  repeat  once  more,  the  direct 

*  C^idency  of  the  law  against  usury,  is  not  by  suggesting  suitable  pre- 
'caution^  to  assist  a  monied  man  in  guarding  his  property  from  the 
€fects  of  fraud  or  casualty;  it  is  to  prevent  the  hazard  altogether, 
by  forbidding  him  to  listen  to  zny^  such  terms  as  might  induce  him 
tolcnd  ft,  without  having  the  most  perfect  secxirity.  This  being 
the  case,  and  satisfied  that  the  world,  and  particularly  this  part  of 

''the  WQflld,  owes-  its  greatness  and  its  refinement  to  the  success  which 
has  attended  inventive  industry,  Mr.  Bentham  boldly  recommends 
theappkcation  of  a  sp<Hige  to  sdl  the  existing  statutes  a^nst  usu- 

3  J  and  the  estldblidi|nent  of  the  utmost  freedom  and  facility  in  con- 
ucting  money  transactions. 
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Viewing  the  question  in  relation  to  general  principles,  and  to  the 
ihost  approved  maxims  of  political  economy,  mere  can  be  no  room 
for  hesitation  in  pronouncinc;,  that  die  dealer  in  money  ought  to  be 
left  as  free  as  any.  other  dealer  whatsoever,  and  that  the  terms  of 
every  loan  should  be  settled  on  no  other  ground  than  the  respective 
circumstances  of  the  borrower  and  lender.  But  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  this  freedom  in  money  dealings  has  never  been  acted 
upon  in  this  country,  and  that  the  present  distribution  of  property 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  die  re- 
strictive system  which  has  30  long  prevailed,  we  cannot  g^ve  our 
a^ent  to  a  measure  which  would  all  at  once  dissolve  engagements 
so  essentially  important*  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  poor  laws, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  we  have  long  been  acting 
upon  .principles  radicsdly  imsound,  or  even  in  discovering  the  re- 
medy which,  theoretically  considered,  wotdd  soonest  remove  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  error;  but  in  both  cases  when  regarded  in 
connexion  with  die  habits  which  have  oprown  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  with  the  effects  which  they  have  had  upon  the  actual  value  of 
real  property  in  many  parts  of  tjie  country,  the  duty  of  die  legisla-^ 
tor  must  appear  extremely  delicate*  Without  venturing  to  say  that 
the  interest  of  money  would,  in  the  event  of  the  laws  against  usury 
being  annulled,  rise  generally  over  the  kingdom,  we  may  hazard 
the  assertion  that  it  would  rise  in  certain  situations;  and  as  many 
persons,  who  at  present  receive  only  five  per  cent*  would  yield  to 
the  inducement  of  eight  per  cent,  which,  upon  a  less  complete  se- 
curity, perhaps,  some  would  be  ready  to  offer  diem,  they  would  of 
course  use  means  to  recover  their  capital  fit)m  their  present  debt- 
ors, and  thus  occasion  much  inconvenience  'and  distress*  When, 
therefore,  we  add  that  one  half  at  least  of  the  landholders  in*  Great 
Britain  are  answerable  for  borrowed  money  with  which  they  have 
burdened  their  estates,  either  to  discharge  rormer  claims,  or  for  the  • 
purposes  of  improvement,  and  that  in  msdcing  all  their  arrangements 
they,  no  doubt,  guided  their  calculations  by  a  reference  to  the  pre* 
sent  rate  of  interest,  what  would  be  the  disappointment  and  posi-^ 
rive  loss  were  they  compelled  eidierto  refund  the  loans,  or  to  make 
new  bargains  with  their  creditors  on  higher  terms!  The  mere 
transfer  and  change  of  ^  much  capital  from  one  hand  to  another^ 
and  from  one  investment  of  it  to  another,  could  not  fail  of  itself  to 

1  produce  much  inconvenience;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  ** 
enders,  who,  at  present,  rest  satisfied  with  five  per  cent*  would  t^e 
advantage  of  the  change  to  distress  their"  debtors,  by  exacting  * 
higher  terms,  or  would  even  insist  upon  having  their  rtioney  paid'   ' 
up,  from  the  mere  chjrfice  of  laying  it  out  to.  better  purposes*     Is 
diese  times,  any  movement  ot  jhis  nature  would  prove  full  of  ha* 
zard  to  the  holders  of  real  property.     A  great  number  of  them 
would  find  it  next  to  impracticable  to  arrangS  anew  their  various 
incumbrances;  and  the  rest  would  be  exposed-io  imicl^  trouble;,  and^ 
expense*  *  •         j; 

A  second  objection  occurs  to  us  agsu^st  a  sudden  tepeal  of  die 
•usury  laws,  namely,  t^e  derangemeif  and  imcer^inty  which  such  n 
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repeal  would  introduce  into  mercantile  affairs,  and  more  particu- 
larly into  the  actual  practice  of  bankers.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  setding  an  accdunt  cur- 
rent between  merchants  at  any  instance  of  time  or  place;  for,  as 
the  .legal  interest  does  not  vary  from  month  to  month,  and  is  the 
same  at  London  as  at  Inverness,  the  balance  due  at^my  period  can 
be  immediately  ascertained,  together  with  the.  proportion  of  inte- 
rest due  upon  that  balance.  This  facility  of  transacting  business 
would,  however,  be  gready  impsured,  were  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  thrown  entirely  loose,  and  no  means  left  of  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum in  every  particular  case  which  might  be  open  to  dispute;  and 
it  is  very  obvious  that,  as  soon  as  interest  would  be  found  varying 
to  any  great  extent  in  different  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  year,  disputes  would  be  inevitable.  If 
the  merchant  in  London  could  get  six  per  cent*  for  his  money, 
whilst  the  merchant  in  Inverness  could  get  no  more  than  four  per 
cent.,  the  former  would  consider  himself  a  loser,  when,  at  the  end 
of  any  given  period,  he  should  find  that  the  latter  sdlowed  him  only 
the  lower  of  the  two  rates  just  mentioned,  on  all  the  balances  which 
liappened  to  be  in  his  hancb,  during  the  lapse  of  any  specified  time. 
Nay,  die  northern  merchant  might  choose  to  maintain  that,  for 
several  months  of  a  particular  year,  the  rate  of  interest  at  Inverness 
did^Bot  exceed  three  per  cent.,  whereas  the  southern  might  possibly 
have  heard  from  some  other  correspondent  that  interest,  at  that 
place,  had  never  been  under  five  per  cent.  What  a  source  of  dis- 
agreement and  dispute  would  be  thus  opened  up!  With  regard, 
again,  to  the  discounting  of  bills  in  banks,  the  terms  would  be  found 
to  vary  according  to  the  name  and  supposed  credit  of  the  persons 
who  accept  or  present  them;  and  merchants  would  have  a  new 
bargain  to  make,  as  to  the  rate  of  discount,  every  time  they  wished 
to  convert  bills  into  money.  According  to  the  law  now  existing,  a 
b^l  must  either  be  discounted  or  refused;  it  is  either  as  good  as  the 
legal  tender  of  the  kingdom  to  the  man  who  holds  it,  or  is  good  for 
nothing:  but  as  soon  as  bankers  should  be  allowed  to  estimate  the 
credit  of  endorsers,  and  to  charge  for  discount  accordingly,  the 
value  of  a  bill  would  vary  with  circiunstances,  firom  fifty  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent. — ^This,  it  may  be  retorted,  is  the  only  fair  premium 
required  for  the  risk  which  is  thus  incurted  by  the  banker,  and  is, 
of  course,  as  aUowable  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  a  loan  granted  upon 
imperfect  security.  True,  but  as  bills  are  constantly  passing  through 
tb^  hands  of  merchants  and  constitute,  in  fact,  their  circulating 
medium,  it  miist  be  ettremely  vexafious  to  have  their  value-so 
arbitrarily  fiBed,*dnd  so  frequendy  called  in  Question,  as  ihey  must 
be,  whensoever  the  banker  shall  have  it  in  nis  power^to  raise  his 
terms,  by  lowering  the  credit  of  flie  acceptor.  In  Hamburgh,  ac- 
cordingly, where  ther^  is  no  legal  rate  ol  interest  established,  and 
•where  all  bills  are  i&counted  by  private  merchants;  no  man  who 
holdS  a  bill  fhows  its  actual  vjJue,  gj4ie  may  have  to.  pay  six,eight, 
ten,  OF  even  ^een  per  centj,  for  an  ad vance*of  Aoney  upon  it.  In 
•  t^s  country,  we  are  aware  an  wderstanding  would  soon  take  place 
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between  the  mercantile  and  banking  interests  for  the  regulation  of 
their  intercourse,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  a  maximum  would  be  fixed^  as  at  present,  both  for  the  rate  of 
discount  and  for  the  charge  of  interest  on  running  transactions. 
.  Still  we  have  said  enough  to  suggest  to  persons  better  acquainted 
than  ourselves  with  the  detail  of  trade  a  variety  of  cases  in  which 
the  change  recommended  by  Mr.  Bentham  would  be  no  improve- 
ment; and  we  may  venture  to  add,  that  to  such  as  have  but  small 
capitals,  and  are  just  entering  into  business,  the  chanfl;e  would  be 
even  disadvantageous.  It  would  compel  individuals  m  these  cir- 
cumstances to  pay  highest  for  credit,  at  the  very  time  when  diey 
could  least  afford  to  pay;  and  it  would  accumulate  advantages  in 
the  hands  of  old  commercial  houses,  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
command,  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  can  do  at  present,  the 
markets  both  of  money  and  of  saleable  commodities. 

In  the  third  place,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  usury  would 
materially  increase  the  responsibility  of  those  who  act,  upon  trusts, 
for  absentees  and  minors.  At  present,  such  persons  are  only  an- 
swerable for  the  sums  which  come  into  their  hands,  together  unth 
the  legal  interest  on  such  sums;  but  in  the  circumstances  anticipa- 
ted under  Mr.  Bentham's  reformation,  it  will  become  extremely 

.  difficult,  and  not  less  delicate,  both  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  satis^ 
their  principals;  and,  in  some  instances,  to  explain  the  motives 
upon  which  they  may  have  acted.  The  absentee  returning  home, 
or  the  minor  coming  of  age,  may  insinuate  that  his  money  might 
have  been  more  advantageously  employed,  that  it  might  have  been 
accumulated  at  six  per  cent,  instead  of  four  or  five  per  cent.;  and  in 
some  cases,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
convince  even  impartial  persons  that  tiie  trustees  had  done  all  they 
mi^ht  have  done,  on  behalf  of  their  wards  or  clients.  The  security' 
which  tiiey  had  declined  as  insufficient  may  have  turned  out  to  be 
good;  and'  their  caution  in  refusing  to  advance  money  upon  it  sU  a 
high  interest  may  be  only  regarded  as  indifference  to  die  welfare  of 
their  constituents. 

We  mention  these  things,  not  as  insuperable  bars  to  a  repeal  of 
the  laws  against  usury,  but  merely  as  circumstances  which  oug^t  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  sulowed  due  weight,  in  all  estimates  of  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  two  systems,  the  restricted  and  the  free* 
The  subject  has  already  been  under  the  consideration  of  pailiament, 
and  it  is  likely  that  it  may  soon  agsdn  be  submitted  to  their  atten- 
tion; on  which  account,  we  regard  every  attempt  to  throw  light 
on 'its  tendency,  immediate  and  remote,  as  praiseworthy,  whatever 
be  the  views  which  the  several  writers  may  choose  to  recomm«id. 

.^  TTierc  canbe  j)o  doubt,  howeve^that  Mr.  Bentham  has  on  his  side 
the  full  force  of  entigbtenod  principle,  and  even  the  practice  of  the 

.  constitution  and  of  the  countiy  at  large,  in  eVery  otiicr  article  except 
that  of  money;  whilst  hi»  antagonists  draw  aA  ^eir  arguments  ^tmi 
tiie  ev&s  of  clumge^  from  the  s«bded^K^its  of  trade  a^  commerce, 
and  more  particularly  trom  ttie  present  condition  ana  distribution 

,  .of  property.    The  reymen  recomin^ided  by  the  finrmer  is  admit*  * 
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U4  avpn  by  the  latter  to  bp  good^  rf^sti-^ctecUy  considered;  hn%  it  ia 
m^iptained  by  them  that  the  patient  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
a  system  diamietrically  opposite,  th^  it  would  be  u^^rfe  to  cppapel 
kim,  all  at  once,  to  alter  fi|s  mode  of  living. 

As  a  sort  of  gmiendix  to  this  little  volume»  ip  published,  fol*  ^ 
second  time,  a  ♦  Protest  agamst  Laur  Taxes,'  in  which  the  author 
animadverts  with  great  severity  on  the  obstacles  which  are  thereby 
created,  to  the  free  and  equal  administration  of  justice,  llie  ^  Pn> 
test'  was  originally  put  forth  as  a  single  pamphlet,  and  is  said  to 
have  produced  such  an  eflfect  upon  the  men  then  in  power,  that  it 
was  seriously  reserved  to  abolish  the  taxes  in  question.  In  confir- 
mation of  this,  Mr,  Bentham  tells  the  following  anecdote: 

*  Mem.  Anno,  1796. — At  a  dinner  at  Mr.  M.  P.'s  in Street,  Mr. 

Jl.,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  William  Pitt  (then  minister),  took  me  aside, 
and  told  me  that  they  had  read  my  pamphlet  on  Law  Taxes;  that  the 
reasons  against  them  were  unanswerable,  and  it  was  deterromed  there 
should  be  no  more  of  them.'  <  Anno  1804,  July  10,  12,  U,  18/— This 
being  in  the  number  of  Mr.  Addington's  taxes;  Mr  Pitt,  upon  return- 
ing to  office,  took  up  all  those  taxes  in  the  lump.  On  the  above  days, 
th^  tax  was  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  Mr.  Wyndham, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  THme^f  on  one  of  those  days,  spoke  of 
this  pamphlet  as  containing  complete  information  on  the  subject,  obser- 
ving at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  out  of  print.  On  behalf  of  adminif- 
tration,  nothing  like  an  answer  to  any  of  the  objections  was  attempt- 
ed; only  the  Attorney  General  (Percival)  said,  that  the  addition  pro- 
posed to  those  taxes  was  no  more  than  equal  to  the  depreciation  of 
money/ 

Instead  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  object  of  this  article,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe SL  note  contributed  by  a  ^  learned  friend'  of  the  author,  and 
which  is  called  by  him  an  ^  addition.'  • 

^  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  two  pases  have  recently  occurred,  which 
may  serve  us  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  in  which  taxes  upon  law 
proceedings  may  operate  as  a  d^iial  of  justice.— Roe  v.  Gudgeon. — 
The  defendant,  in  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  bill,  submitted  that  fie  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  set  out  certain  accounts  which  had  been  required 
by  the  billy  as  the  expense  of  taking  what  is  called  an  office  copy  of 
tbei»— «  necessary  pr^Unyiiiary  to  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  4lie  plaintiff  In  the  cause^-^would  amount  tQ  the  ^.um  of  29,000/.:  an 
expense  almost  whoUy  ansiog  froi^  the  stamps  on  the  pfiper,  on  which 
the  office  copy  of  the  answer  is  comp\ilsorily  made.  In  this  case,  the 
court  determined  that  it  was  not  necessary  these  accounts  should  be  ^t 
oat;  but)  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  how  far  the  court  was  determin- 
ed by  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  or  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
pense that  would  thus  be  occasioned;  or  whether  if,  without  any  sucii 
objection,  the  defendant  had  actually  set  out  these  accounis,  the  plaio- 
tifr  could  have  been  relieved  from  pursuing  the  regular  mode  of  pro- 
curing a  copy  of  them,  and  thus  incurring  the  above  expense;  or 
whether,  tf  the  expense  had  been  instead  of  39,000/.  only  38^000/.  or 
9f  ,000/.,  such  an  objection  would  have  beeaiisteoed  to;  it  is  eiUremelly 
difficult  to  say. 
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<  The  otber  case  alluded  to  is  one  in  which,  from  peculiar  cii^um* 
stances,  it  is  not  thought  proper  to  mention  the  names  of  the  parties* 
It  is  optional  with  a  man  to  be  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause,  it  is  not  altogether 
so  optional  with  him  to  be  a  defendant.  The  preceding  case  shows 
that  it  is  not  always  safe  for  a  man  to  become  a  plsdntiff,  without 
38,000/.  at  least  in  his  pocket,  to  begin  with,  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  for  his  maintenance.  The  following  case  shows  that  a  man 
may  not  be  always  able  to  resist  a  demand,  however  unjust  it  may  be, 
without  being  able  to  support  an  outlay  of  at  least  800/.  In  the  case 
in  question,  the  writer  of  this  has  been  assured,  and  from  authority 
which  he  has  peculiar  reason  for  relying  upon,  that  the  expense  of 
merely  putting  in  an  answer  by  one  of  the  defendants  to  a  bill  in  equity 
amounted  to  the  above  sum  of  8do/.;  what  part  of  this  expense  was 
occasioned  by  the  tax  on  law  proceedings  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, but  it  assuredly  constituted  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
that  sum.' 

Both  the  subjects  treated  of,  in  the  little  volume  now  before  us, 
are  unquestionably  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  and  they  are 
rendered  still  more  interesting  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
handled.  Mr.  Bentham,  has  been  long  known  as  a  deep  and  origi- 
nal thinker,  and,  like  all  such  thinkers,  he  never  fails  to  express  his 
views  in  the  most  appropriate  and  forcible  language.  Fixing  his  ey^ 
upon  the  leading  point  of  his  argument,  he  moves  on  towards  it  in 
a  steady  and  undeviating  line,  drawing  from  the  right  and  left  ma- 
terials for  proof  or  for  iUustration,  but  never  turning  aside  from  the 
prosecution  of  his  main  object,  either  to  obviate  misconception,  or 
to  remove  difficulties.  His  character  as  a  writer  is  such,  that  he 
may  fail  to  convince,  but  he  cannot  possibly  fail  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers. 

Art.  III. — An  Englishman's  youmal  on  a  Voyage  from  London  to 
Boston^  with  Sketches  of  American  Customs^  Manners^  £5^c. 

(Therk  18  nothing  either  profound,  remarkable,  or  new,  Id  the  following  short 
account  of  a  voyage  from  EngUod  to  America;  it  relates  many  trifling  and  unin- 
teresting facts  and  occurrences;  still  it  is  worth  perusing;  for  it  is  really  what  its  ti- 
tle imports  it  to  be:  it  contains  the  genuine  undisguised  remarks  of  good  sense  and 
good  feeUng.  The  narrative  has  that  stamp  of  truth  and  reality  npon  it— that 
raciness  of  origfinality,  which  always  does  and. always  will  please.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  an  account  creditable  to  the  narrator,  and  hononrable  to  oar  coun- 
try, and  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.— En.  Aif .) 

HAD  long  entertained  a  desire  of  visiting  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  narratives  which  I  had  gathered  from  some  acquain- 
tances at  college,  natives  of  that  country,  who  had  come  over  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  were  such,  as  to  excite  my  ardent 
curiosity  to  explore  the  state  of  socie^,  together  with  the  vast  na- 
tural resources  in  the  new  world.  The  descriptions  by  Morse, 
Winterbotham,  and  other  writers,  I  had  attentively  perused.— -Op- 
portunity at  length  oiFered,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace;  and  having 
an  appomtment  in  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  adjacent  to  tiie 
coast,  I  determined  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  visit  America. 
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HaioBg  complied  with  the  vexatious  and  expensire  forms  of  the 
London  custom  house,  and  seen  my  baggage  embarked  on  board  the 
American  ship  New  Galen,  in  the  London  dock,  I  proceeded  a  day 
or  two  after,  to  Gravesend,  the  usual  place  of  embarkation.  Await- 
ing here  the  arrival  of  the  captain,  I  experienced  those  exorbitant 
charges  so  characteristip  of  places  of  great  resort  in  England,  llie 
proprietors  of  taverns  and  hotels  in  such  situations,  advance  their 
demands  of  rent  upon  the  tenants,  until  they  can  only  be  defrayed 
by  immoderately  enhancing  the  prices  of  accommodation,  and  thus, 
as  in  most  cases,  the  tax  falls  upon  the  consumer. 

7th  Septen^er  went  on'  board— -was  much  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  seamen  and  trim  of  the  vesseL  She  seemed  particu- 
larly well  manned,  and  in  fine  sailing  order.  The  men  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  America  are  large,  well  proportioned,  and  make 
excellent  mariners.  Many  of  them  are  bred  m  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries,  where  they  endure  great  hardships  and  learn  to  become 
fertile  in  resources.  11  o'clock:  Our  captain  npw Joined  us,  and  the 
passengers  were  simimoned  to  appear  at  the  Gravesend  custom 
fiouse,  personally  to  deliver  in  their  names,  and  a  statement  of  their 
professions.  Had  any  been  known  to  be  artisans  or  manufacturers, 
they  would  have  been  stopped  and  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
An  act  of  parliament  imposes  a  heavy  fine  on  ^ose  who  induce 
tfiem  to  attempt  it.  Thousands  succeed  in  evading  it,  bv  giving  a 
wrong  description  of  themselves,  and  no  one  acquaintea  with  me 
pardes  being  present  to  detect  it,  they  succeed.  The  two  custom 
house  officers  on  board  now  left  us,  but  not  without  soliciting  a  bribe 
from  each  of  the  passengers,  whose  travelling  portmanteaus  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  inspect,  making  a  merit  of  their  forbearance,  al- 
though they  knew  a  search  might  be  only  unproductive  labour,  no 
part  of  the  contents  being  likely  to  be  contraband,  lliey  complained 
of  their  salaries  being  too  small  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
families,  and  literally  begged  of  every  passenger  as  for  alms.  There 
is  a  standing  order  from  the  commissioners  of  customs  prohibiting 
this,  but  it  is  altogether  overlooked,  being  considered  a  mere  dead 
letter.  Our  mate  remarked  to  me,  ^^  we  manage  these  things  better 
in  America." 

We  now  weighed  anchor  and  hoisted  our  colours,  proceeding 
down  the  river  Thames  with  an  easy  wind,  which  dyin^  away  to- 
wards evening,  obliged  us  to  anchor  at  the  Nore  for  the  night.  Ebb 
tide  next  morning  enabled  us  to  proceed,  ¥rith  a  gentle  breeze,  to 
the  Downs,  where  we  again  anchored.  Saw  two  Dutch  men  of  war 
riding  at  anchor  near  us.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  ap- 
pears determined  to  pay  attention  to  the  creation  of  a  navy.  Their 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  is  well  fitted  and  disciplined.  Ihe 
two  ships  appear  to  be  74's. 

9tn,  Tne  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  retarded  our  progress 
down  the  British  channel,  and  obliged  us  again  to  come  to  an  anchor 
in  Dungeness  roads.  Lydd  church,  the  mill,  and  even  some  of  the 
Farger  houses,  where  I  had  once  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour,  were 
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visible  from  the  deck:  and  drew  from  me  a  hope  that  w6  were  not 
to  be  separated  for  ever. 

iDtdci^  rurayalete,  et  Lydik  dukiot  iUls, 

£i  c^ti  fontas  et  felilt  nomen  Ag«lli! 
10th,  Stood  into  Winchelsea  Bay,  obliged  to  ttck,  thti  wind  be- 
ing west  and  strong.  The  flag  flying  at  the  mouth  of  Rye  harbour, 
the  usua}  signal  for  high  w&tef.  11th,  Passed  fieachy  Head  and 
Brighton,  spent  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  whole  ot  the  foUow- 
ing  day  in  tacking  down  channel,  die  wind  continuing  adverse*  1 3th, 
Arrived  at  Cowes,  and  landed.  It  is  a  nretty  litde  town,  beautifidly 
situated  in  a  rural  part  of  die  Isle  or  Wight,  neariy  facing  Spit- 
head  and  Portsmouth.  Ships  from  ^road  touch  here  to  wait  or- 
ders from  London,  as  to  a  markist,  and  thoAe  outward  bound  hero 
take  on  board  water  and  live  stock.  Strangers  clitmot  be  too  circum-^ 
spect  at  places  of  resort  like  this.  Sharpers  are  ev^r  on  the  alert 
ofiiering  to  carry  parcels  or  baggage  for  the  passengers,  and  ready  to 
disappear  with  their  trust,  if  an  eye  is  tiot  kept  upon  thenu  .  OtMt 
of  the  boatmen,  frequenting  the  inns,tbMrho6e  care  Ihad  committed  II 
parcel  with  some  silver,  which  I  was  sending  to  k  tradesman  fai  the 
town  to  get  changed,  came  back  and  swore  it  had  been  thrust  out  of 
his  pocket  in  descending  the  side  of  a  brig  he  had  boarded  dn  som^ 
other  business  in  his  way  to  the  shore.  By  this  subterfuge,  and  die 
circumstance  of  our  getting  under  weigh  about  an  hour  afterwards^ 
of  which  he  was  aware,  the  fellow  screened  himself  fmm  pulpit 
justice,  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  a  state  of  intoxication  for  sevi&rttl 
days.  Our  captain  purchased  a  quantity  of  potatoes  at  Ea^  CoweB. 
Before  they  could  be  brought  off  in  the  ship^s  boat,  the  rascalfe  in 
the  shop  had  emptied  the  sacks  of  about  a  fourth  of  their  contents. 
Such  instances  of  dishonesty  are  becoming  very  prevalent  in  Eng* 
land.  The  distresses  of  the  people,  in  many  cases,  drive  them  t» 
the  commission  of  crimes  at  which,  in  prosperous  circumftbttces 
the  mind  would  have  revolted*  The  Englishmen  of  a  low^r  clasft. 
will  do  any  thing  for  money;  are  capable  of  goihg  aH  lengths,  and 
totally  regardless  of  all  consideration  if  they  can  but  {procure  l*fe 
means  ofbecoming  besotted.  Setting  aside  every  reflection  as  t6 
personal  respectabiliu^  or  independence,  neglectful  of  the  iittere^t^ 
of  his  family,  and  relying  on  a  parish  workhoiwe  as  his  last  tiesort, 
the  low  and  wretched  being  squanders  the  ^eiuiiings  of  his  toil^ 
and  seems  unworthy  or  incapable  of  well  doing.  Hence,  partly,  the 
accumulation  of  public  distress,  the  increase  of  poor  fates,  and  die 
degradation  of  the  national  character.  The  general-  poverty  in  Eng- 
land, the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  employment  and  subsistence,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  redundancy  of  its  population,  and  the  numerous 
arts  to  which  these  causes  have  given  rise,  for  plundering  and  de- 
frauding die  unwary,  contribute  to  produce  more  systemsdk  crime 
and  profligacy,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  rf  the  known 
world.  Look  at  the^  report  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sttte  of  public  morals  and  the 
general  police.  Surreptitious  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  are  re*> 
,  sorted  to  when  honest  endeavours  fail,  and  it  has,  unfortunately,  be- 
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com^  a  pf  evdlent  opinion  in  England,  that  in  these  days  ^^  comitoon 

honesty  will  not  enable  a  man  to  get  on.^    So  dreadful  are  the 

times. 

At  Cowes  tre  received  on  board  iwbre  |>assengers.  Sereral 
French  officers  too,  proceeding  to  join  the  patriots  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, landed  here  from  a  vessel  tliat  proved  leaky  on  her  voyage 
from  Antwerp,  applied  to  our  captain  for  passage  to  Bdston,  but 
could*  not  be  accommodated.  The  captain  assured  me  that  before 
leaving  Loiidon,  he  had  about  a  hundred  applications  for  passages 
in  the  steerage  of  the  vessel  or  between  decks,  and  one  from  a  cus- 
tom house  officer,  who  could  not  manage  to  get  his  living  by  that 
calling,  Tprobabty  being  tdo  honest,)  but  all  were  so  completely 
beggarea  by  the  times,  that  they  had  no  ready  money.  Some  or- 
fered  goods,  imd  to  Sell  their  services  for  a  term,  on  their  arrival  m 
America,  as  redemptioners^  but  the  captain  was  averse  to  the  trou- 
ble and  uncertainty  attending  these  proposals.  Many  vessels  have 
tarried  considerable  freights,  by  means  of  accommodating  these 
living  car|;oes*  The  charge  (of  each  person  is  10/.  The  captain 
fits  up  a  birdi  or  bed  place  ahd  finds  water.  The  passengers  take 
their  own  provisions.  About  15/.  is  the  total  cost  of  such  a  passage. 
Persom  ought  to  select  sharp  built  vessels,  calculated  for  swift  ssuil* 
in^,  and  if  possible  to  start  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  or  July, 
when  southerly  winds  prevail.  Dull  sailers,  setting  out  in  die 
winter  season,  have  been  knowti  to  be  three  months  aid  upwards  in 
eflSecting  the  voyage  to  A  merica,  whereas  a  proper  vessel,  in  summer, 
<»ught  not  to  be  more  than  thirty  days.  Westerly  winds  prevail  in  au- 
tumn, in  spring,  and  winter:  North  westers,  as  they  are  termed, 

I  biow  during  the  greater  part  of  Ae  time,  and  unless  the  vessel  is 
expressly  adapted  for  sailing  woU,  close  hauled  upon  a  wind,  those 
who  calculate  upoti  a  month  or  six  weeks  trip  in  the  purchase  of 
their  stock  of  provisions,  will  be  liable  to  some  inconvemence.  Left 
Cowes  15tfi  September,  and  took  our  departure  from  the  Lizard 
Light  the  30th. 

The  24th  September  was  approaching,  and  we  were  now  to  ex- 
perience the  windy  violence  oi  the  autumnal  equinox*— it  was,  as 
nsnal,  ushered  in  by  strong  gales,  and  consequent  heavy  seas.  We 
lay  to,  as  the  sailors  term  it,  during  its  extreme  height,  and  were 
rtierchy  enabled  to  ride  it  out  with  tolerable  facility. 

Nouiing  material  occurred  until  the  13th  October,  when  we  found 
ourselves  in  forty-five  fathom  soundings  upon  the  Grand  Bank  of  New- 
Ccmndland,  and  surrounded  by  various  sails  of  vessels.  We  counted 
six  at  anchor  this  day,  bearing  the  white  flag,  engaged  in  fishing-— 
four  the  next:  and  spoke  one  foil  offish,  bound  to  Marseilles.  This 
valuable  nursery  for  seamen,  appears  not  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tive policy  of  tne  French  government.  I  was  informed  by  the  mas- 
ter of  Le  Dauphin^  belonging  to  Rouen,  which  I  took  an  opportuni- 
ty of  boarding  with  our  chief  mate,  that  these  vessels  receive  a 
TOunty  according  to  the  number  of  fish  they  take.  We  exchanged 
some  porter  and  eggs  for  fish.  The  old  captain  insisted  on  our 
4rinking  some  euu  de  vie  with  him,  and  was  anxious  to  hear  the 
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news  of  Europe.  He  inquired  eagerly  if  all  i)ras  tranquil  m 
France,  and  Louis  the  18th  secure  on  the  throne.  On  our  answer*, 
ing  in  the  affirmative,  he  enressed  a  sincere  pleasure.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  under  the  Bourbons,  Finance  saw  its  most  flourishing 
and  happy  fimes.  Hie  litde  but  useful  fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  where  the  French  fishermen  were  accustomed  to  clean 
and  cure  cod  and  hollibut,  taken  on  the  banks,  were  lost  with  the 
change  of  dynasty  and  the  adoptiotn  of  a  war  system.  Whatever  , 
may  be  the  qualifications  of  the  present  government  in  France,  some 
securi^  at  least,  appears  to  be  afforded  to  die  peaceful  pursuits  of. 
commerce. 

Several  whales,  some  larger  than  our  ship,  (which  being  of  350 
tons,  was  none  of  the  sinallest,)  surrounded  us,  spouting  up  the  wa* 
ter  to  an  immense  height,  through  their  nostrils,  and  continued  to 
accompany  the  vessel  imtil  out  of  soundings. 

22th  October-^Land  was  descri^  from  our  mast  head,  and  the 
news  spread  rapidly  through  the  ship.  It  was  received  with  the 
gres^st  satisfaction  by  all  on  board.  One  of  the  seamen  wa^  vent- 
mg  his  joy  in  loud  terms,  at  seeing  his  native  countiy  once  more, 
aiier  an  absence  of  twelve  years.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  so  imusual 
a  feature  in  the  history  of  an  American  seaman,  conceiving  it  could 
only  arise  from  captivity  or  some  such  occurrence.  It  s^peared 
that  he  had  been  three  times  pressed  into  the  British  navy.  In  die 
first  instance  he  was  taken  out  of  an  English  brig,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  protection  as  an  American  subject,  and  native  of  the  United 
States,  was  produced,  yet,  being  found  sailing  under  British  colours, 
he  was  not  regarded  as  exempt.  The  plea  for  the  second  impress- 
ment, appears  to  have  been  munded  solely  on  the  precedent  of  the' « 
first:  diis  seems  hard.  What  should  we  say,  were  the  Americans 
to  press  into  their  navy  British  seamen,  found  on  board  of  Ameri- 
can ships?  It  seems  impolitic  to  compel  a  foreigner  to  enter  the 
service  of  a  government  he  does  not  prefer.  Impressment,  is  at  all 
times  a  severe-hardship,  but  surely  it  ought  to  be  restricted  to  natives 
of  our  own  soil,  who  owe  allegiance  to,  and  live  under  our  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  is.  We  are  not  to  regulate  die  subjects  of  foreign 
powers  bv  our  own  policy.  Every  si^ject  of  every  country,  has 
inalienable  rights,  which  ought  to  be  respected,  or  national  quarrels, 
as  we  have  a&eady  seen,  may  be  e^endered,  and  individual  wrongs 
may  justify  public  aggressions.  This  poor  man,  I  imderstood,  was 
one  of  many  more  imder  precisely  similar  circumstances.  The 
American  consul  in  London,  with  a  laudable  attention,  had  shipped 
him  for  Boston. 

We  were  now  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  the  vojrage.  Cape 
Cod  bore  S.  S.  W.  about  wree  leagues,  and  it  was  with  no  common 
feeling  of  curiosity  and  desire,  I  saw  our  appro»mation  to  the 
coast.  The  land  of  Washington  and  of  Franklin — ^presenting  .a 
practical  example  of  the  simplest,  most  economical,  and  most  per- 
fect form  of  government,  suited  to  a  thinking  people— confinea  no 
longer  in  its  existence  to  the  reveries  of  the  schoolmen,  or  Utopia 
of  tile  theorist.    Such  considerations,  together  with  a  crowd  <fi 
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Others^  connected  with  the  probable  future  part  this  country  may  be 
destined  to  perform  in  the  politics  of  the  world,  occupied  my  mind 
in  the  intervals  of  lighter  conversation,  and  gave  rise  to  such  a 
train  of  reflections  as  a  sanguine  imagination  loves  to  indulge.  I 
contemplated  the  mighty  objects  before  me— I  saw,  in  idea,  a  flou- 
rishing empire,  destined  to  give  laws  to  the  new  world,  extending 
perhaps,  at  some  future  day,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  civilizing  its  boundaries  to  the  western  shore,  where  new  riches 
and  new  resources  break  upon  the  astonished  view.  To  bear  a  part 
in  the  great  work  of  general  civilization,  to  assist  in  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  good  government  throughout  reg^on^  ignorant  of  them 
and  enslaved — ^were  to  my  mind  objects  of  inexpressible  interest 
and  delight.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  something  new  to  live  for:  and 
that  mind,  the  noblest  endowment  of  nature,  was  created  for  pur- 
poses beyond  the  solitary  gratification  of  the  individual. 

Late  at  night  we  had  run  considerably  up  the  bay,  and  off"  Bos- 
ton li^t  house  were  boarded  by  a  pilot,  who  conducted  us  safely  to 
our  anchorage  opposite  the  town. 

Next  morning  I  sallied  on  shore,  and  landed  on  Long  Wharf, 
which  is  constructed  of  land  gained  from  the  sea,  one  mile  in  pro- 
jection. I  was  much  pleased  with  this  instance  of  public  spirit  and 
enterprize.  A  row  of  warehouses,  or  as  the  Americans  term  them, 
stores,  line  one  side.  In  front  and  rear,  vessels  from  almost  every 
quarter  are  moored.  The  destination  and  name  of  each  is  denoted 
by  a  board  affixed  to  the  shrouds,  with  the  words  painted,  as  an  in- 
dex for  those  wanting  to  ship  goods  or  take  passage.  There  are 
three  other  public  wharves,  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  vessels, 
distinguished  by  their  respective  appellations,  viz.  Russia  Wharf,  In- 
dia Wharf,  and  English,  sometimes  called  Liverpool  Wharf,  three- 
fourths  of  the  vessels  from  England,  coming  from  the  port  of  Li- 
verpool alone.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  prui^ate  wharves. 
The  first  object  that  strikes  the  attention  is  the  busy  throng  in  State- 
street,  the  principal  avenue  into  the  town  from  Long- Wharf.  As 
you  advance,  tiie  eye  is  attracted  towards  a  lofty  pile,  with  an  ele- 
gant dome  of  glass.  The  Exchange  Coffee  House,  originated  in  the 
speculation  of  an  individual;  who  was  ruined  by  the  want  of  that  sup- 
port, which  the  meritorious  nature  of  his  imdertaking  might  have 
entitled  him  to.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  splendid  saloon  well  lighted 
from  the  top  of  the  building;  beside  different  compartments,  one 
appropriated  to  a  handsome  coffee  room,  another  to  a  news  room, 
in  which  are  kept  files  of  papers  from  eveiy  part  of  the  union 
and -from  Europe;  also  a  register  book,  in  whicn  is  noted  hourly, 
the  latest  intelligence  received,  sometimes  by  express,  sometimes^ 
from  personal  inquiry  of  masters  of  vesseb,  whether  political,  mer- 
cantile, or  maritime.  The  conductors  of  the  institution,  certainly 
manage  this  department  with  great  zeal  and  public  spirit. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bmlding  is  partitioned  off,  for  broker's 
(dkes  and  counting  houses. 

It  is  the  custom  in  America  for  straneers  to  repair  to  a  board- 
ing house  on  their  arrival,  where  they  are  todged  and  boarded  veryw 
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comlcHtahly  &r  vaiioii^  sums,  according  to  the  &rc;,  and  the  respec* 
<at?j£i^  €S  the  situatioQ.  A  gourmand  vca^t  be  well  pleased  with 
kis  accommodatioQ  for  a  dc^lar  a  da^.  Few  persons  resort  to  ta^ 
rems,  juiless  fanners  and  their  families  who  make  a  short  stay^ 
and  have  their  horse  and  ch^se  with  thenu  As  a  proof  of  this 
country  being  highly  favourable  for  the  emigrant,  I  am  creifibly  in- 
formed,  that  thirty-^seven  persona,  who  arrived  two  days  .before  us, 
all  go^  into  employ  in  the  course  of  one  week  in  Boston;  they  were 
stone  masQQs,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  other  handicraft  trades. 
"MLy  own  personal  knowledge  extends  to  this*  \,  recognized  dn 
Irish  seaman,  who  had  worked  his  passage  out  in  our  ship,  employ- 
ed on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  helping  to  unload  her.  I  asked 
him  how  he  got  on.  *'  Faith,  sir,"  replied  Pat,  "  this  is  a  fine 
country  inde^;  I  p^t  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  board  with 
a  countryman  of  mine  for  three  and  a-half  dollars  a-week.  In  Eng- 
land I  could  not  get  any  thing  tx>  do." 

A  Swiss  coofectjbner,  who,  when  he  finst  arrived,  was  g^ad  to  get 
employ  as  journeyman,  now  keeps  a  shop  in  State-street,  rented  at 
eieht  nundred  doQars  per  annum^  Judge  Robbins  informed  me  of 
a  family,  consisting  ot  a  man,  his  wife,  and  nine  children,  only  a 
few  months  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton:  He  had 
himself  taken  one  of  the  boys  to  assist  in  his  farm,  the  father  and 
two  other  of  the  sons  were  employed  in  a  tannery  at  Roxbury;  they 
had  followed  the  tanning  business  in  Northamptonshire  until  Utit 
cessation  of  war  left  them  witliout  orders,  llie  daughters  had 
been  in  a  lace  manufactor}',  and  now  got  more  lace  to  make  for  the 
ladies  of  Boston  than  they  could  accomplish — the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  certainly  kind  to  the  distressed,  and  will  not  see  a  perr 
son  suffering  from  want.  Public  institutions  of  every  kind  are  wdl 
conducted.  A  number  of  very  sensible  men  are  entrusted  with  the 
regulation  of  municipal  affairs.  The  state  legislature  or  general 
assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  state,  holds  its  sittings  in  a  very 
spacious  and  commanding  edifice,  built  on  an  ascent.  From  its 
cupola,  the  eye  is  gratified  with  a  noble  view  of  the  town,  shipping, 
and  surrounding  country.  Bunker's  Hill,  celebrated  during  the  re- 
volutionary war,  as  the  spot  where  a  sanguinary  en^gement  was 
fought  between  the  British  and  American  arinies,  m  which  Ac 
former  lost  an  unprecedented  number  of  officers  by  the  eneiDty'^ 
marksmen,  is  clearly  discernible  at  a  distance  only  of  two  nuk^ 
from  Boston,  and  is  designated  by  a  stone  monument  to  the  memo- 
•ry  of  one  of  the  American  generals. 

In  another  quarter,  the  eye  is  attracted  to  the  town  and  university 
of  Cambridge.  There  are  four  halls  or  colleges,  the  principal  <w 
which  is  Harvard  College,  so  called  after  its  founder  and  bei?yefiM>- 
tor  John  Harvard,  Esq.  It  is  a  handsome  free-stone  edifice.  A 
botanic  garden,  well  stored  with  rare  ejjotic  plants,  is  attached  tf>  it. 
This  is  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  America. 

In  descending,  your  way  to  the  town  Ues  through  the  Af  9)1,  plant- 
ed with  trees — ^the  houses  substantially  built  and  very  el€^(anit.  In 
many  parts  of  Boston,  indeed,  houses  ^^  to  bte  i^et  wjkh)  AM  ev<e|i 
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in  Eiilgland,  would  be  greatly  admired.  The  streets  are  pleasantly 
IsMd  out.  The  inhabitants  of  New-England,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  specimens  at  Boston  and  Newburyport,  are  a  keener  and  more 
subtle  people  in  trade  and  money  matters,  than  their  brethren  in  the 
old  country.  They  wear  a  serious  meditative  air,  are  wholly  ab- 
SQrbed  in  revalving  their  pecuniary  concerns,  and  apparently  very 
suspicious  and  cautious  to  guard  against  being  cheated.  Whether 
it  be  a  constitutional  circumstance  or  an  acquired  habit,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  lurking  reserve  is  to  be  read  in  their  countenances, 
whidi  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  are  never  lighted  up  with  that  cheer- 
fid  animation  so  characteristic  of  a  Briton.  I  brought  to  this  coun- 
try no  prejudices,  and  should  be  sorry  to  partake  of  any  such  feel- 
ings of  malevolence  as  appear  so  visible  in  the  accounts  of  some  of 
my  countrymen  who  have  visited  America — Farmer  Parkinson, 
Weld,  and  Ashe — but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  what  I  think.  New 
England  courtesy  is  deficient;  and  when  a  man,  in  reply  to  a  cj^il 
question,  is  answered  in  a  dry  cold-hearted  manner,  with  a  pause 
and  hesitation,  as  if  his  motives  in  asking  it  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  doubt  and  suspicion,  it  leaves  no  pleasing  impression  upon 
the  mind.  Affability,  in  short,  appears  to  be  scarcely  within  the 
pale  of  their  local  vocabulary  of  virtues.  This  may  be  hereditary 
defect,  to  be  traced  in  generations;  the  only  way  of  remedying 
which,  is  in  that  case,  to  encourage  intermarriage  with  some  of  the 
blooming  buxom  yoimg  womenr  of  Lancashire  or  its  vicinity,  who 
would  assuredly  resort  to  Massachusetts  in  numbers,  were  encour- 
j^ment  offered;  tending  to  improve  the  tone  of  society,  and  infuse 
new  life  into  the  character  of  the  rising  progeny.  By  cheerfulness 
is  not  meant  levity— but  a  certain  openness  of  disposition,  a  can- 
dour in  demeanor,  that  suaviter  in  modo  in  short,  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  strictest  prudence.  Politeness  is  a  pleasing,  and 
oftentimes  a  most  useful  accomplishment,  the  attribute  of  a  refined 
mind.     It  may  be  cultivated  too,  at  no  expense. 

The  remarkable  shrewdness  and  intelligehce  of  the  people  on  most 
subjects,  we  must  ascribe  in  some  measure,  to  the  originality  of 
natural  parts,  and  equally  to  the  general  avidity  for  Information  so 
cheaply  disseminated  in  the  public  newspapers,  and  accessible  to  all. 
There  exists  a  great  jealousy  as  to  their  political  rights;  and  two 
leading  parties,  termed  Federalists  and  RepiUslicans  seem  equally 
strenuous,,  in  watching  and  defending  them  according  to*  their  own 
views  of  the  question— -each  of  .course  has  its  supporters,  and  it  is 
to  the  struggles  of  the  two  together,  with  their  unceasing  vigilance, 
Animated  by  the  arguments  of  the  respective  prints,  that  I  think  I 
•  can  trace  the  thirst  for  knowledge  so  generally  prevalent.  There  is, 
besides  a  predonynant  desire  of  bettering  their  addition,  a  zeal  for 
public  improvements,  as  connected  with  their  own  proximate  or 
remote  interest,  and  a  very  praiseworthy  attention  to  education — 
such  at  Ifeast  as  qualifies  their  children  to  be  skilful  in  commerce 
and  the  ordinary  acqiiSrements  of  life.  The  time  is  not  yet  arrived 
when  large  sacrifices  are  made  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
youth  in  me  higher  branches  of  attainment,  nor  does  literary  occu- 
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pation  assume,  as  in  England,  extensive  rank  as  a  separate  division 
of  labour.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  New  JEngland  States, 
from  what  I  can  understand,  are  more  forward  than  their  neighbours* 
The  value  of  advanced  acquisitions  in  learning  and  the  sciences 
are,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  appreciated,  and  the  literary  taste  of  the 
country  requires  to  be  farther  cultivated  and  promofcd,  before  they 
can  receive  that  encouragement,  which  would  redound  both  to  indi- 
vidual and  national  honour  and  advantage.  It  cannot  be  from  any 
want  of  capital  in  the  country  that  the  higher  departments  of  genius 
languish  in  obscurity — ^all  classes  appear  to  be  engaged  in  lucrative, 
or  at  least  productive  employment — ^the  value  of  the  shipping, 
moveable  property,  and  warehouses,  (oi  which  an  immense  hne  is 
now  building,  carried  to  a  considenmle  height)  bear  evidence  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
werf  known  that  some  of  the  most  monied  characters  in  the  United 
Slates  are  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts.  The  influx  of  distinguish- 
ed foreigners  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  a  beneficial  effect,  in  time, 
upon  the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  the  people — importing 
from  countries  where  talents  and  acquirements  alone  constitute  a 
tide  to  consideration — ^those  principles  and  opinions,  the  diffusion 
•  of  which  would  beneficially  illuminate  the  human  mind  in  this  new 
world. 

To  pass  from  these  considerations  to  otiiersofless  moment,  I 
cannot  but  censure  a  depravity  of  taste,  as  connected  with  a  defici- 
ent perception  of  propriety  in  the  audience  of  a  Boston  theatre,  laugh- 
ing loudly  at  certain  gesticulations  of  the  performer  in  parts  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  mixed  feelings  in  the  play,  when  the  attention 
ought  to  be  fixed  in  unravelling  them, — and  I  could  not  see  tiiat 
the  English  custom  of  sitting  uncovered,  in  compliment  to  the  ladies 
and  the  house,  which  ha^  a  striking  appearance  certainly  of  decency 
&nd  decorum,  was  in  many  instances  observed. — I  do  not  suj^pose, 
as  a  companion  remarked  to  me,  that  it  proceeded  from  afeekng  of 
pride  and  independence,  when  no  opportunity  could  be  so  unsea- 
sonable for  tiieir  display,  as  in  an  assemblage  of  hearers  met  to  pro- 
fit by  the  moral  examples  or  inferences  of  me  drama. 

The  young  men  appear  ostentatious  of  much  hair  smoothly 
combed  and  projecting  from  the  head:  elder  people  too,  tie  up  their 
hair  in  a  manner  that  has  not  a  prepossessing  appearance.  Indeed,  I 
have  observed  in  America  a  reluctance  to  part  with  their  hair,  at 
which  I  am  surprised,  considering  .its  weight  and  oppression  on  the 
head,  if  hich  have  a  tendency  to  produce  pain,  and  even  obtusion  of 
the  faculties,  affecting  possibly  the  sensorium  of  tl)e  brain  hf 
sympathy.  •  .       ^ 

Before  taking  tny  leave  of  Boston  I  must  notic^the  very  respec- 
table footing  on  which  the  custom-house  is  conducted.  The  offi- 
cer placed  on  board  our  vessel  very  politely  declined  examining 
any  baggage,  merely  requiring  the  trunks  to  be  opened^  slifl4itly 
glanced  at,  and  tKen  closed.  An  American  custom  house  clicer 
would  spurn  the  offer  of  a  present  or  a  bribe;  they  are  paid  suffiti* 
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ently  to  enable  them  to  subsist  and  maintain  their  families  without 
havmg  recourse  to  practices  degrading  to  that  respectability  they 
are  careful  to  preserve.  I  cannot  omit  recording  a  fact  which  im- 
pressed my  mmd  with  a  high  idea  of  the  liberality  characteristic  of 
the  oflScers  of  government  towards  strangers.  I  was  about  to  enter  a 
small  libraiy  of  books  I  had  with  me,  and  rated  them  of  course  as  low 
as  possible  m  order  to  save,  as  I  thought,  duty,  after  the  rate  of  fifteen 
per  cent.  I  gave  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  my  estimate, 
and  remarked,  that  as  I  was  shortly  to  quit  the  country  I  should 
hope  to  be  entided  to  drawback  or  a  restoration  of  the  money  paid 
for  duties,  on  my  exporting  the  same. — ^*'  What,"  said  the  collector, 
*'  five  cases  of  books,  and  valued  at  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars,—^iid  not  these  London  books  cost  you  more?"  I  replied  that 
many  of  them  had  been  used  and  damaged,  and  that,  as  the  valua- 
tion had  passed  at  the  London  custom-house,  I  conceived  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  officers  of  customs  in  Boston.  "  Well"  re- 
{died  the  other, "  go  to  the  friend,  to  whom  you  came  recommended, 
and  consult  him.  If  the  duty  amounts  to  a  less  sum  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, it  is,  in  that  case,  not  allowed  by  law  on  exportation — come  to 
me  to  morrow."  I  thanked  him— -said  I  should  examine  my  book- 
seller's bills,  and  wait  on  him  as  desired.  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking the  kind,  manly,  and  generous  feeling  of  this  gentleman, 
(whose  name  I  understand  is  Tracey)  as  illustrative  of  the  prevail- 
ing disposition  to  befriend  foreigners  in  the  United  States  when 
suitable  opportunity  offers. 

Takinff  leave  of  my  Boston  friends  I  proceeded,  20th  November, 
for  Newfiurjqport,  a  very  thriving,  busy  little  seaport,^  about  forty 
miles  £rom  Boston.  I  passed  through  Salem,  a  flourishing  mari- 
time town,  sending  more  ships  to  the  East  Indies  than  any  other 
port  in  America,  but  as  it  was  late  at  night,  did  not  stop  to  examine 
it.r- Newburyport  is  seated  on  a  fine  river,  the  Memmack,  which 
flows  into  the  interior  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  thereby 
gains  to  this  town  a  brisk  inland  trade.  Vessels  passing  up  and 
down  with  merchandize,  &c.  and  all  vessels  entering  the  port 
•faould  be  moderately  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
breakwater,  outside  of  the  harbour,  which  is  rendered  extremely  in- 
secure  by  a  bar  of  sands  continually  shifting.  The  inhabitants  of 
Newburyport  are  a  clever,  intelligent  race  of  people,  partaking  of 
the  usual  reserve  towards  strangers,  but  friendly  to  those  well  intro- 
duced. On  subjects  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  naviga- 
'  tion,  and  commerce  in  general  they  are  extremely  well  informed.  I 
was  introduced  to  a  Mr.  Nelson,  member  of  congress,  who  seemed 
to  me  to  possess  considerable  talents  and  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  The  English  traveller  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  no  charge  made  a(  any  of  the  inns  or  hotels  in  Apierica  for  ex- 
tras  hef  ond  his  fare  or  accommodation.  No  winter,  or  chamber 
maid,  or  cleaner  of  Jboots,  solicits  his  charity  as  m  England; — ^they 
ttre  all  paid  by  their  employers,  as  well  as  the  coachmen  who  drive 
the  stages. — This  is  very  creditable  to  the  regulations  of  the 
country*    Travelling  is  expeditious;  the  Eastern  mail  stage  runs  at 
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the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  horses  are  hardy,  possess  a 
good  deal  of  mettle^  and  are  capable  of  doing  much  work. — E  very- 
civility  and  attention  is  experienced  on  the  road. 

My  design  of  penetrating  farther  northward,  and  a  projected  yisit 
to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  now  to  be  cut  short  by  the  receipt  of 
despatches,  in  a  quick  arrival  from  Liverpool  requiring  my  speedy 
presence  in  the  West  Indies.  Availing  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  a  schooner  bound  to  the  island  of  njy  destination,  I  embarked 
and  bade  farewell  to  this  far  famed  land  of  freedom  and  happiness* 

mi 

Art.   IV. — Analytical  Notice    of  the    ^arterly  Review^    No. 

XXXII.  for  April,  1817.  . 
fllHE  Quarterly  Review,  contains  the  following  ardcles: — ^  1.  An 
-■"  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  American  hrig  Commerce^ 
fePc.— By  James  Riley,  late  Master  and  Supercargo.  8vo.  New- 
York,  1816.'  Captain  Riley's  Narrative,  which  the  Reviewers  speak 
highly  of,  as  a  very  interesting  and  authentic  account,  having  been 
noticed  at  length,  in  our  Number  for  April  last,  and  being  so  well 
known  in  this  country,  it  will  be  needless  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
it  now.  Our  readers,  however,  will  feel  interested  in  the  following 
intelligence  copied  from  the  Review. 

<  Sidi  Hamet)  who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  this  volume,  Is 
no  fictitous  personage,  like  his  namesake  Cid  Hamet  Benangeli;  he  is 
mendoned  by  Adams  and  by  Dupuis;  and,  since  Riley's  release,  has  to  a 
certain  extent  redeemed  the  pledge  which  he  made  at  parting:  <  Your 
friend  (Mr.  WUIshire)  has  fed  me  with  milk  and  honey,  and  I  will  al« 
ways  in  future  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  redeem  Christians  from  sU« 
very/  Scarcely  two  months  after  this,  the  brig  Surprize,  of  Glasgow^ 
with  a  crew  of  seventeen  persons  and  three  passengers,  was  cast  away 
close  to  Cape  Bojador,  on  the  2Sth  of  Decembeir,  1815,  when  the  whole^ 
with  the  exception  of  two  that  were  drowned,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  who  marched  them,  as  usual,  into  the  interior,  dll  they  met  a 
Moor  on  horseback,  to  whom  they  were  delivered,  and  who  took  them 
to  Wed-noon.  This  was  no  other  than  Sidi  Hamet,  who  advised  them 
to  write  to  Mr.  Willshire,  fjiglish  consul  at  Suara,  who  having  heard  of 
the  wreck,  had  already  entered  into  engagements  for  their  ransom  with 
Sidi  Ishem,  the  chief  of  Wed-noon,  and  principal  owner  of  the  cara* 
van  which  perished,  as  we  have  related,  in  the  Desert.  They  were 
ransomed,  and  sent  to  England,  as  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  lad  of 
the  n^me  of  Alexander  Scott,  who  was  wrecked  in  the  Montezuma,  of 
Liverpool,  in  1810,  as  mentioned  by  Adams,  and  who  had  remained  io 
slavery  ever  since.  His  appcArance  is  said  to  have  been  most  deplont* 
ble;  though  not  twenty,  he  wore  the  marks  of  advanced  age.  Thus,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  have  all  the  statements  of  Robert  Adams 
been  confirmed.  We  think  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  Sidi- 
Hamet  was  on  his  way  to  fulfil  the  oath  whiclv  he  swore  to  Riley  <  by 
his  right  hand' — that  he  would  bring  up  the  remainder  of  his  crew  \t 
they  were  to  be  found  alive,  and  God  spared  his  life! 

^  It  appears,  indeed,  from  letters  which  Riley  has  received  in  Ame* 
rica  from  Mr.  Willshire,  that  Porter  and  Bums  have  been  ransomed 
by  him;  that  two  others  had  been  released  from  further  suffering  in  this 
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world;  and  that  Sidi  Ishem  had  heard  some  vague  rumours  of  the  rest 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Desert. 

<  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  since  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  know 
that  all  Christians  wrecked  on  the  coast  will  be  purchased  imrne- 
diatelf  at  Wed-noon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certain  profit  by 
their  nmsom  at  Mogadore,  the  lives  of  the  captives  will  not  only  be  pre« 
served,  but  that  the  certainty  of  the  reward  will  operate  on  the  avarice 
of  the  robbers,  and  secure  to  the  shipwrecked  mari9ers  a  treatment 
less  rigorous  than  that  experienced  by  Mr.  Riley  and  his  unfortunate 
companions/ 

The  following  letter  from  the  English  edition,  in  4to,  of  Riley's 
narrative,  confers  additional  credit  on  his  stoty. 

S4  Broad  Street  Bwidingt,  ^Sth  Jifarch,  1817. 

(  Siiu— If  my  opinion  respecting  Mr.  Riley  and  his  Narrative  can  be 
of  any  importance,  it  is  much  at  your  service:  apd  in  compliance  with 
your  request  I  shall  now  state  for  your  information,  such  circumstances 
as  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

<  The  first  intelligence  I  received  relating  to  Mr.  Riley  was  from  Mr. 
Willshire,  (who  conducts  my  commercial  establishment  at  Mogadore) 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  informed  me  of  the  shipwreck  and  subse- 
quent ransom  from  slavery  of  Mr.  Riley  and  his  fellow  sufferers. 

^  About  three  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Riley  dated 
from  New- York,  informing  me  of  his  intention  to  publish  his  Narra- 
tive, and  on  my  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  my  friend  Mr.  Green, 
Ms  majesty's  consul-general  at  Tangier,  then  lately  arrived  in  England, 
he  spoke  of  Mr.  Riley,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  Tangier,  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  assured  me  he  considered  him  as  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  well  informed  man,  and  very  capable  of  giving  an  accurate 
account  of  his  observations. 

<  Soon  after  this  I  received  letters  from  the  American  consul-general 
at  Tangier,  James  Simpson,  Esq.  whose  account  of  Mr.  Riley  was 
equally  &vourable  with  Mr.  Green's,  and  from  the  well  known  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  both  these  gentlemen,  and  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  I  think  great  weight  will  be  attached  to  such  very 
vespectable  testimony  in  his  &vour. 

<  I  also  received  a  short  time  ago  a  letter  from  Mr.  Willshire,  of  Mo- 
gadore, of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — ^  I  shall  always  reflect 
with  pleasure  on  that  day  that  made  me  acquainted  with  Mr.  Riley;  and 
it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  he  intends  to  publish  an  edi- 
tion ef  his  work  in  England,  for  which  he  not  only  possesses  ability, 
but  has  also  very  considerable  influence  with  his  own  govemiQent,  and 
in  consequence  of  it  Mr.  Simpson  has  been  empowered  (by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States)  with  very  extensive  limits  to  redeem  Ame- 
rican shipwrecked  citizens  in  this  country." 

*  With  respect  to  the  narrative  itself,  it  is  with  great  deference  that  I 
submit  any  opinion  of  mine  on  its  merits;  but  having  resided  several 
years  at  Mogadore,  and  having  travelled  several  times  over  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  country  he  describes,  it  is  but  a  common  act  of  justice  to 
say,  that  I  think  he  has  given  a  very  accurate  description  of  what  he  has 
seen.  Jud^ng,  therefim,  from  that  part  of  his  travels  which  accords 
^th  my  own  personal  observations,  it  is  I  think  fair  in  me  to  conclude 
that;the  remi^er  is  described  with  equal  veracity.    His  description  of 
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the  country  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Mogacbre,  and  from  thence  to  Tangier, 
his  account  of  the  Arabs,  and  observations  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms are,  I  think,  very  correct. 

<  I  am  not  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  fiiend  Sidi  Hamet's  account 
of  Tom1}uctoo,  but  I  must  confess  that  in  the  principal  points,  it  agrees 
with  the  descriptions  I  have  heard  related  by  several  Moorish  merchants 
that  have  been  there. 

^  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

^  JAMES  RENSHAW/ 
John  Murray^  Btf,  Albemarle  Street, 

AxU  2.  *  1.  Mn  Tullii  Ciceronis  Sex  Orattonum  Fragmenta  ine^ 
tUtOy  cum  Commentariis  antiauis  ettam  ineditis.  Invenit^  recensuk^ 
notis  ilkistravtt  Aneelus  Maius,  Bibliothecse  Ambrosianse  i  Linguis 
Orientalibus.     MecUolani*  1814i»  2  torn.  8vo. 

*  2.  ^.  Aurelii  Syn^machiocto  Orattonum  ineditarum  partet*  Jk- 
venity  notisque  declaravit  A.  Maius*  MedioL  1815.  8vo. 

*  3.  iL  Comelti  Frontonis  Opera  inedtta^  cum  Epistulis  item  inedi* 
tis  Antonint  Piij  M.  Aurelii^  Z.  Feriy  et  Apptanu    Invenit  A.  Maius. 

.  McdioL  1815.  2  torn.  8vo. 

.  '  4.  J/.  Acci  Plauti  Fragmenta  inedita:  item  ad  P.  Tarentium 
Commfintationes  et  Ptcturas  inedit<e.     Inventore  A.  Maio.    MedioK 

.  1B15.  8vo. 

*  5.  Themistii  Philosophi  Oratio  de  Prasjectura  suscepta.  Inventore 
et  interprete  A.  Maio.  Medici.  1816.  8vo. 

^  6.  Dtonysit  Halicama^sei  Romanarum  Antiquitatum  pars  hactenus 
desmerata — Nunc  denique  ope  Codicum  Ambrosianorum  ab  Angelo 
.  Maip,  quantum  Itcuit^  restituta.     Opus  Francisco  I.  Augusio  sacrum^ 
Medio!.  1816.  4to.' 

These  are  fragments  of  ancieiH  authors  discovered  by  M.  Aogido 
'Mai  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ambrosian  library.  During 
^e'middle  ages,  materials  for  MSB.  became  scarce,  ana  die  monks 
w^re  i;a  the  habit  of  obliterating  the  ancient  MSB.  in  the  libraries, 
by  washing  or  by  erasure,  to  make  them  serve  for  the  pious  legends 
of  the  day.  This  has  probably  caused  the  destruction  of  many  en 
ancient  author,  now  irrecoverably  lost  to  us.  Ancient  MSS.  so  treat- 
*  ed  were  called  Codices  palimpsesti^  or  rescript!.  We  have  thus 
lost  many  works  of  ancient  writers;  but  are  not  those  that  remain 
^enough  for  all  usefcil  purposes? 

<  The  history  ^f  these  MSS.  is  somewhat  curious.  The  followiq^ 
account^ls  extracted  from  a  Disserution  of  Mr.  Mai.  In  the  year  613, 
Columbanus  founded  a  convent  of  Beudictines  at  Bobbio,  anciently  Bo* 
bium,  a  town  situated  amongst  the  northernmost  Appennines.  This  re* 
ligioos  society,  as  Tiraboschi  informs  us,  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
the  sanctity  of  its  manners,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  literature,  pi 
course  it  possessed  a  coo^erable  collection  of  manuscripts;  and  Mu* 
ratori  has  published  a  catalogue  of  that  collection,  ivritten  in  the  tenth 
century,  in  whii&h  are  the  names  of  several  grammarians,  hist^riaAitt 
orators,  and  poets.  The  Ambrosian  Library,  being  founded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  cardinal  Federigo  Borromeot 
was  enriched  by  him  with  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  collected  at 
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m  vast  expenie  from  various  quarters,  especially  from  Thessaly,  Chios, 
Corcyra,  and  Magna  Grxcia«*  In  addition  to  these,  he  g^ed  posses- 
sion, by  means  of  large  presents,  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the 
Bobian  collection,  which  are  still  distinguished  in  the  Ambrosian  Libra* 
ry  by  the  title  of  Codices  Bobiani,  It  is  obvious,  that  amongst  these, 
all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  published  by  Muratori, 
some  must  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity;  and  those  which  are  fia- 
Umfiseati  must  be  of  great  antiquity;  because  they  were  obsolete  and 
disused  at  the  time  of  thqr  being  r^-written;  which  must  have  been 
before  the  tenth  centui^.' 

Art.  3. — ^  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland  during  the  Sunt' 
mer  of  1814,  and  that  of  1815.  By  Anne  Plumptre,  Aithor  of 
Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in  France,  &c.  illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings  of  Remarkable  Scenery.  London.  4to. 
pp.  398.'  This  is  a  very  abusiye  review  of  Miss  Plumptre's  book,  in 
the  nKxlem  stile  of  sarcastic  criticism;  thouglf  it  must  be  confessed 
the  lady  has  afforded  some  roonf  for  critical  severity.  It-  must  not 
be  taken,  however,  for  a  fair  account  of  Ae  book,  as  we  are  pre- 
sented with  no  extract  or  specimen  unless  such  as  are  fit  for  the  dis* 
secting  knife  of  the  Reviewer.  Miss  Plumptre  it  seems,  like  so^ 
many  other  "  fashionables"  in  England,  is.a  miiftralogist. 

Art.  4. — ^  Travels  in  Brazil^  by  Henry  Koster^  4to.  501  pagek, 
London.  1816.'     This  appears  to  be  a  sensible,  plain-written  boc^ 
concerning  a  part  of  Brazil  little  known  to  travellers.     It  is  not*  a  * 
scientific  work,  but  well  calculated  to  gpve  a  fair  view  of  tlfe  morals  - 
and  ms^nners  of  the  country.     The  reviewers  commend  it  highly #- 

Art.  5. — ^  The  Veils^  or  the  Triumph  of  Constancy.     A*Poem^  in^ 
Six  Books.    By  Miss  Porden.     8vQ.  London.*  1816.'     This  is.?i 
kind  of  mineralogical  poem,  wherein  as  ii^  Pope's  Rape  of  ths  Lock,^ 
and  Darwin's   Loves  of  die  Plants,  the  Rosicrucian  Sylphs  and 
Gnomes  are  enlisted  by  Miss  Porden  to  fonn  the  niachin«ry  ofi  * 
the  poem.     It  appears  to  contain  many  fine  passages,  not  merely  ' 
of  smoodi  rhyme,  but  of  imagery  and  •  description  in  the  spirit  of 
true  poetry.     The  extracts  given  by  the  reviewers  sefem-to  justify   < 
this  character.  ^  '  .  ^       > 

Art.  6.-i^'  Laou-sin^urh^  or  *  An  Heinin  his  Old  Age y  a  phir  * 
nese  Drama.  Translated  from  the  Original  Chinese.  By  J.  F.i 
Davis,  Esq.  of  Cantonx  lo  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  View  of  the 
Chinese  Drama^  caid  of  their  Theatrical  Exhibitions.  3maH  8v^ 
pp.  164.  London.  1318J  The  Chinese  it  appears  have  a  collec- 
tion of  a  hundred  dramas,  of  which  two  have  now'been  translated; 
one  into  French  by  Father  Premare;  yiz.  The  Orphan  of  Chiha  (or 
of  Tchao)  and  from^  French  into  English;  tthe  other  is  called  Laou- 
sing-urh,  or  An  Heir  an  his  Old  Age^  the  present  drama,  trans- 
lated directly  from  the  /Chinese  into  English,  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
tlie  Canton  factory;  beside  which,  we  have  also  in  English  the 
Hau-hion-tchuan,*a  novel,  translated  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  pub- 
fished  by  Dr.  Percy:  this,  with  the  emperor  Kien  Long^S  famous 

* 
'  ^MoDt&ucoi^  Diariumlta!.— p.  11. 
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Ode  in  praise  of  Tea,  and  a  small  volume  by  Mn  Davis,  are  nearly 
all  the  specimens  we  possess  in  English,  of  Chinese  Belles  Let- 
tres,  in  an  authentic  fomu 

The  present  drama  is  founded  on  the  national  prejudice  among 
the  Chinese,  of  the  necessity  each  father  feels  himself  under,  of 
naving  a  son  if  possible,  to  perpetuate  the  family  name,  and  per- 
form the  usual  posthumous  ceremonies*  Hence,  if  a  Chinese  have 
no  son  by  his  first  wife,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  any,  lie  may  take 
a  second  wife  for  the  purpose,  during  the  life  of  the  first. 

In  the  present  drama,  the  story  turns  upon  the  second  wife  be- 
coming Bj^egnant  of  a  son;  being  hated  by  the  old  man^s  son-in-law 
on  that  account,  she  is  privately  removed  and  concealed  by  the  son- 
in-law's  wife,  until  the  proper  opportunity  occurs  of  discovering 
and  presenting  her  and  her  son  to  the  old  man,  who  has  been  long 
^  lamenting  her  supposed  disease. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  plot,  ox  in  the  character,  or  in  the  <Ka- 
logue,  that  aifiords  us  any  higher  idea  of  Chinese  talent  than  we  have 
already.  They  seem,  from  all  we  know  of  that  nation,  to  be  com- 
paratively an  ignorant  and  imbecile  people. 

#  To  this  review  of  the  play  in  question,  is  added,  an  account  so 
^fer  as  the  circumstances*' are  yet  known,  of  lord  Amherst's  rejec- 
tion at  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  China.    This  account  no  where 

«  dse  that  we  know  of  to  be  found  in  any  authentic  detail,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  our  read*s  will  thank  us  for  extracting. 
,    Recenft  accounts  from  the  embassy  state,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
^  sfiips  in  the  gulph  of  Pe-tche-lee,  on  the  28th  July,  two  militaryvcAcers 

*  came  pflf  ^from  the  shore,  and  expressed  some  surprise  at  their  having 
^r«ached  that  anchorage  in  so  short  a  time  after  notice  had  been  first  re- 
ceived* of  the  embassy^  and  it  was  evident  that  no  preparations  had  been 
made  fb!*  its  reception.     Two  d^  afterwards,  however,  the  same  offi- 

'  /cers  returned  with  iaielligence  thdt  three  mandarins  of  rank  had  been 
*   appointed  to  attend  the  ambassador  to  the  capital;  the  first  of  the  name, 
of  Quong^lhe  imperial  legate^  ancf  a  Tartar;  the  second,  Change  a,  civi- 
*    lia^f  dfis  ihii<,  Yin^  a  military  officer;  bAng  the  exact  counterparts  of 
tli^'thrj^e  Ta-jin^  or  great  mfitiy  appoihteH  to  wait  on  Lord  Macartney; 
'    and,  to  mdke  t hoc  parallel 'complete,  the  Tartar  legafte  announced  his 
!  ^intentiofl  of^ecei^ing  the  ambassador  on  shore,  while  the  other  two  paid 
their  respects  to  bim  oh  board  the  Alceste.     They  brpught  with  them 
I  fleet  of  JBnks,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  containing  the  imperial  pre- 
fellf  of  r^freshipentl  for  the  ships*  crews,  intended  also,  when  unload- 
.ed,  to  convey  ba(pk  the  presents  and  baggage  of  the  ambassador  and 
his  suite.     The  present  did  not  contain  such  a  vast  profusion  of  hogS) 
fowls,  pumpkins,  and  pears,- as  on  the  former  occasion, 'from  the  want^ 
most  probably,  of  a  longer  notice  to  provide  theqi;  but  it  was  ample; 
and  the  fViendly  attentions  of  these  two  men,  as  well  as  the  conciliating 
manners  of  the  legate,  held  out  the  promiii  of  a  favourable  and  ho- 
nourable reception  in  Pekin.     Two  circumstances,  however,  were  casu- 
ally mentioned,  that  in  some  degree  cast  a  damp  6ver  this  agreeiMe 
prospectr    In  the  first  place,  it  was  rumoured  among  the  Chinese  on 
shore  that  the  emperor  would  set  9Ut  for  Gehol,  in  Tartary,  on  the  9th 
September,  previously  to  which,  he  would  receive  the  ambassador  in 
Pekin,  and  give  him  his  finaf  audience  of  leave:  secondly!  the  two  man- 
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'tfcrnns  Chang^  and  Yin  insinuated  pretty  plainly  that  the  asnal  ceremcmy 
of  prostration  would  be  expected  from  the  ambassador;  if  the  former 
point  was  not  got  over,  it  was  quite  erident  that  bo  time  would  be  allowed 
ibr  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  business,  and  the  question  of  the  cere- 
mony was  considered  as  a  point  of  vital  importance — as,  on  the  refueal 
or  compliance  with  this  degrading  and  humiliating  demand,  England 
miist  continue  to  maintain,  in  the  eyes  of  this  haughty  government,  that 
high  rank  and  independent  spirit  for  which  she  had  hitherto  been  known 
to  them,  or  set  the  seal  of  vassalage  to  her  submission,  and  be  register- 
ed among  the  number  of  their  petty  tributaries.  However,  as  these 
men  seemed  not  to  have  any  positive  instructions  on  that  head;  and  as 
every  thing  hitherto  had  been  conducted  on  the  same  plan  and  princi- 
ples as  heretofore,  it  was  hoped  that  no  such  concession  would  be  per- 
sisted in,  or  any  material  deviation  be  demanded,  inconsistent  with  the 
precedctit  established  by  lord  Macartney. 

Some  little  objection  was  at  first  made  to  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tached to  the  embassy,  which,  with  the  guard,  band  of  music,  and  ser- 
vants, amounted  to  seventy-five;  the  orders  from  Pekin  limiting  the 
number  to  fifty.  The  objection,  however,  was  immediately  renooved, 
and  a  fleet  of  more  than  thirty  commodious  barges  appointed  to  carry 
them  up  the  river  to  Tong*shoo,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  capital;  and 
so  studious  were  they  to  follow  the  fortner  precedent,  that  a  vessel  was 
prepared  to  receive  two  cows,  to  supply  the  English  with  milk  for  their 
tea. 

Here  ends  our  direct  information  from  the  embassy;  the  rest  is  from 
Chinese  authority,  which  is,  in  fact,  no  authority  at  all;  the  most  auda- 
'  Clous  falsehoods  were  daily  published  when  the  former  embassy  was  in 
the  country,  and  lord  Macartney  had  constant  occasion  to  observe,  thiu 
-<  their  ideas  of  the  obligations  of  truth  were  very  lax;'  besides,  whatever 
appears  in  the  Pekin  Gazette  is  prepared  solely  and  exclusively  for  the 
Cfhinese.  No  foreigner  is  supposed  to  know  any  thing  of  what  passes  in 
China.  It  would  seem  then,  from  this  gazette,  that  the  emperor  had  not 
seen  the  ambassador,  nor  received  the  regent's  letter  and  presents;  and 
that  the  reason  assigned  for  this  unfriendly  proceeding  was  the  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  lord  Amherst,  to  go  through  the  degrading  ceremony  re- 

auired  from  all  the  petty  kingdoms  nominally  under  the  protection  of 
le  empire;  a  ceremony  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  sign  and  seal  of 
their  vassalage.  This  ceremony  requires  the  person  to  ML  down  at  the 
word  of  command  on  both  knees,  and,  on  another  word  being  g^ven  by  a 
kind  of  herald,  to  bow  the  head  nine  dhitinct  times  to  the  ground.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  that  our  quarrel  with  the  Nepaulese  had  some 
share  in  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  embassy;  but  this  is  not 
likely;  much  less  is  it  so  that  the  emperor  should  have  been  first  in- 
formed  of  that  quarrel  by  lord  Amherst.  He  had  in  l&ct  appointed  a  ge- 
neral, and  marched  an  army  through  TarUry  to  Thibet,  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  embassy;  and  that  general  reached  Lassa  about  the  same 
time  that  lord  Amherst  arrived  at  Tien-Sing.  The  first  appearance  of 
^KscoAteiit  is  manifested  at  the  circumstance  of  the  ships  leavmg  the  gulf 
trfFe-Aiha-lee  without  orders;  it  insinuates  that  these  ships  went  off  for 
aome  bad  purpose,  and  with  the  design  of  ei^amining  the  coast;  and  cir- 
cular orders  were  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  maritime  provincefy  di- 
eectbg  them  not  to  permit  the  ships  to  anebeiryOir  a  ^ngle  man  to  land, 
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but  to  desire  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  Macao,  and  there  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassador.  This  ignorant  government  could  not  con- 
ceive the  danger  of  a  large  ship  of  war  lying  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
an  extensive  gulf,  in  less  than  four  fathoms  water,  and  eleven  miles  from 
shore,  at  a  time  too  when  the  change  of  the  'monsoon  was  momentarily 
expected,  and  nvhen  those  horrible  hurricanes  called  typhoons  prevail, 
and  in  one  of  which,  in  fact,  the  Alceste  was  caught  in  her  return  to  the 
southward:— deceitful  in  all  its  proceedings;  its  condoct  at  variance 
with  all  its  moral  and  political  maxims;  it  could  only  impute  bad  mo- 
tives to  n^easures  of  necessary  precaution,  though  the  same  measures 
had  also  been  adopted  by  sir  Erasmus  Gower  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  danger,  in  fact,  was  stated  to  the  legate  and  the  two  mandarins; 
and  so  well  satisfied  were  they  with  the  reasons  assigned  for  not  remain- 
ing in  that  open  anchorage,  that  they  furnished  captain  Maxwell  with  a 
letter,  ordering  the  provincial  authorities,  wherever  he  might  touch,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  ships.  If  they  neglected  to  inform  his  imperial 
majesty  of  this  circumstance,  they  alone  were  to  blame.  However  they 
did  not  trouble  the  coast  of  China;  they  stood  across  the  gulf  of  Lea- 
tong,  saw  the  great  wall,  winding  up  one  side  of  steep  mountains  and 
descending  the  other,  down  into  the  very  gulf;  and  instead  of  meeting 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Corea,  where  it  appears  on  our  charts,  they  fell 
in  with  an  archipelago  of  a  thousand  islands,  among  which  were  the 
most  commodious  and  magnificent  harbours;  the  real  coast  of  the  Core* 
an  peninsula  being  at  least  120  miles  farther  to  the  eastward.  From 
hence  they  proceeded  to  the  Leiou-Kieou  islands,  where  they  met  with 
a  harbour  equal  to  that  of  Port  Mahon,  and  with  the  most  friendly  re- 
ception from  the  poor  but  kind-hearted  people  of  those  islands.  Finally,, 
from  hence  they  stood  across  direct  for  Canton. 

In  the  mean  time  the  embassy  proceeded  to  Pekin;  and  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Tien-Sing,  so  it  is  stated  in  the  gazette  before  us,  a  grand  en- 
tertainment was  given  to  lord  Amherst,  agreeably  with  the  established 
ceremonies  of  the  empire;  for  which,  however,  his  lordship  is  said  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  thankful.  Another  edict,  bearing  date  the  28th  of 
Ai^gttst,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador  at  Pekin,  bearing  a 
letter  and  tribute  from  the  king  of  England;  and  another  edict,  in  the 
next  day's  gazette,  proclaims  the  conclusion  of  the  mission,  orders  it  to 
quit  Pekin  the  same  day,  points  out  its  route  through  the  provinces  to 
Canton,  commands  the  great  officers  of  the  provinces  and  the  criminal 
judges  to  attend  the  ambassador,  together  with  a  large  military  escort; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  suspicion,  weakness,  or  pusillanimity 
most  preponderates  in  the  precautions  dictated  in  these  absurd  orders; 
or  whether  petulance  or  timidity  is  most  apparent  in  them.  It  states 
that  the  letter  and  presents  have  not  been  received,  because  the  ambas- 
sador could  not  present  them;  and  the  reason  for  not  presenting  them  is 
thus  announced: 

'  This  was  the  day  which  his  imperial  majesty  had  appointed  to  receive  loti. 
Amherst,  the  ambassador  from  the  king  of  England;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
door  of  the  interior  palace,  he  was  suddenly  taken  so  ill  that  he  could  neither  walk 
nor  move.  The  second  ambassador'  (sir  George  Staunton)  <  was  ako  afiected  in 
the  same  manner,  they  could  not  therefore  have  the  happiness  of  receiring  the 
gracious  favours  and  the  presents  of  the  celestial  emperor.' 

This  sickness  of  the  ambassador  is  a  stale  trick  of  the  Chinese;  the 
explanation  of  which  we  conjecture  to  be  this:  On  finding  that  lord  Am- 
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herst  was  inflexible^  the7  endeavoured  to  ensnare  him  by  an  apparent 
'relaxation  of  the  demand,  when  on  arriving  at  the  hall  of  audience  he 
detected  their  stratagem,  and  resisted  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  cere- 
mony, which  they  would  have  made  no  scruple  to  do.  The  autocrat  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  people  could  not  at  once  tell  his  slaves  that  a  foreign 
ambassador  would  not,  he  therefore  qualified  the  refusal  with  suggest- 
ing that  he  could  not,  through  sickness,  see  his  <  heavenly  face/ 

The  ambassador  did  not,  however,  leave  Pekin  on  the  29th  August, 
in  conformity  with  the  imperial  mandate:  it  was  generally  believed  in 
Canton  that  he  did  not  set  out  on  the  journey  till  the  7th  September; 
what  happened  in  the  intermediate  time  does  not  appear,  but  on  the  6th 
September  another  edict  was  published.  It  begins  by  noticing  the  grand 
banquet  given  at  Tien-Sing;  the  refusal  of  the  ambassador  to  comply 
with  the  prostrations  there,  with  which  his  imperial  majesty  was  not 
made  acquainted,  and  for  which  neglect  the  two  mandarins,  Quong  and 
Yirii  were  ordered  to  be  degraded  three  degrees;  and  it  proceeds  to  say, 
that  the  ambassador  was  lodged  at  a  certain  place,  called  Yu-yuen^ 
near  the  capital,  that  from  thence  he  was  conducted  to  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, 

*•  Where  (observes  his  Chinese  majesty)  I  was  just  about  to  ascend  the  throne  to 
receive  them,  when  the  first  and  second  were  both  taken  iU,  and  could  not  ap- 
pear before  me.  In  consequence  of  which  I  ordered  them  instantly  to  return  to 
their  oMm  country,  for  it  then  occurred  to  me,  that  they  had  declined  to 
comply  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  celestial  empire.  With  respect  to  their  kin^ 
who  sent  them  on  so  long  a  voyage  across  the  vast  ocean,  to  present  to  me  a  let- 
ter and  to  offer  tribute,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  intention  to  pay  us  homage,  and 
to  obey  our  commands,  which  mark  of  submission  we  are  unwBling  entirely  to 
reject,  lest  we  also  should  fail  to  observe  oue  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  ce- 
leatial  empire,  that  of  affi>rding  our  protection  to  petty  kingdoms.  For  this  rea- 
son we  have  thought  fit  to  select  the  most  trifliqg  and  least  valuable  of  his  arti- 
cles of  tribute:  namely,  four  maps,  two  portraits,  and  ninety-five  prints,  which 
we  receive  in  order  to  confer  some  marks  of  our  gfrace  and  favour.  We  have  also 
ordered  presents  to  be  g^?en  to  the  king  in  i^turo,  namely,  a  Fu-fA6,  four  large 
and  eig^t  small  silk  purses;  to  be  conveyed  to  the  said  king;  and  this  we  do  in 
confonnity  with  the  ancient  and  accustomed  rules  of  the  celestial  empire,  of 
making  rich  gfifts  in  return  for  things  of  little  value.  The  ambassadors  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  presents  were  much  delighted,  and  showed  evident  signs  of  surprise 
and  astonishment.' 

.  Well,  indeed,  they  mightl — This  extraor^nary  state-paper  then  pro- 
ceeds to  order  the  viceroy  of  Canton  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  the 
ambassador,  and  dictates  the  speech  he  is  to  make  on  that  occasion, 
which  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  quoted;  and  it  concludes 
by  saying,  <  should  the  ambassador  again  entreat  that  the  rest  of  the 
presents  may  be  received*  you  are  merely  to  say,  we  have  express  or- 
ders to  the  contrary  from  the  celestial  emperor,  and  we  dare  not  again 
ofiPend  his  ears — and  with  these  words  you  will  reject  their  supplica- 
tions.' preparations  were  accordingly  making  by  the  viceroy  for  a  grand 
entertainment  when  the  last  ships  came  away,  and  he  had  sent  a  notice 
to  the  chief  of  the  factory,  that  he  had  received  the  -emperor's  letter  to 
the  king  of  England,  which  would  be  delivered  to  the  ambassador  on 
his  arrival. 

These  edicts  contain  all  that  was  known  at  Canton  of  the  proceedbgs 
of  th^embassy.  It  is  clear  enough,  however,  from  them,  that  it  had  failed; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  ambassador  had  saved  his  own  character  and  the 
character  of  the  nation  he  represented,  at  the  expense  of  foregoing  the 
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gratification  of  bebolding  the  daxsliog  rays  of  the  <  celestial  coiinte- 
nance/  and  having  the  valuable  presents  sent  out  by  the  East  India 
Company  returned  upon  their  hands.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  fail- 
ure;  for  we  must  repeat,  that  not  only  has  the  national  chara^er  been 
upheld  by  the  refusal  of  lord  Amherst  to  comply  with  a  disgusting  and 
degrading  ceremony,  which  a  former  English  and  a  Russian  ambassador 
had  also  refused;  but  that,  individually,  he  will  have  experienced  more 
consideration  and  attention  from  those  very  people  who  have  &iled  in 
their  attempts  to  degrade  him,  and,  through  him,  the  whole  nation;  for 
the  less  that  is  conceded  to  this  pusillanimous  and  insolent  people,  the 
more  will  their  fears  for  the  conseqOence  begin  to  operate.  VVhat  the 
issue  of  the  embassy  would  have  been,  provided  lord  Amherst  had  waved 
all  personal  considerations,  and  submitted  to  undergo  the  degrading  ce- 
remony, may  be  collected  from  the  extreme  condescension  of  the  two 
Dutch  ambassadors,  Titsingh  and  Van  Braam.  After  lord  Macartney's 
failure  J  as  it  was  also  called,  these  two  men  imagined  that  a  fine  open- 
ing was  afford^  to  the  Dutch  to  obtain,  by  an  unconditional  submission, 
all  that  the  English  had  lost  by  their  obstinate  refusal.  They  began  at 
Canton  to  bow  their  heads  nine  times  to  the  ground  before  a  yellow 
skreen;  to  thank  the  emperor  for  having  g^cionsly  condescended  to 
permit  them  to  appear  before  him  with  a  letter  and  tribute;  and,  before 
their  return,  they  were  brought  on  their  knees  and  bowed  their  heads  to 
the  ground  ninety-nine  times  at  least, — ^  pour  faire  le  salut  d'honneur,' 
as  Van  Braam,  with  true  Batavian  composure,  calls  this  humiliating  ce- 
remony;— but  after  all  this  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  capital,  thrust  into  a  stable  where  some 
cart  horses  were  standing,  poor  Van's  phlegm  began  to  move  a  littlci 
and  he  ventures  to  exclaim,  *•  Nous  serions*nous  attendus  a  une  pareilie 
avanturel'  ;This  was  not  all;  for  they  were"  passed  through  the  country 
literally  like  so  many  vagrants;  lodged  in  wretched  hovels  neither  wind 
nor  water  tight;  left  sometimes  by  their  bearers,  perched  in  chairs  in  the 
midst  of  heaths,  or  on  the  summits  of  mountains;  frequently  without 
any  provisions  for  whole  days;  and,  in  short,  went  through  so  many  hard- 
ships, that  Van  Braam,  who  was  a  large  man,  says  that  he  had  lost  on 
his  return  a  full  foot  in  circumference!  whereas,  in  the  case  of  lord  Ma- 
cartney, far  from  manifesting  any  petulance  or  ill  humour,  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  mortified  pride,  the  Chinese  showed  every  at- 
tention to  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  during  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
gress through  the  country. 

But  why  object,  we  have  heard  it  asked,  to  a  ceremony  which  b  the 
established  uaage  of  the  country?  Lord  Macartney,  we  think,  has  satis- 
factorily answered  that  question  in  urging  ^  the  propriety  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  homage  of  tributary  princes,  and  the  ceremony  used  on 
the  part  of  a  great  and  independent  sovereign;'  and  ^  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  an  ambassador  of  an  independent  sovereign  should  pay  a 
greater  homage  to  a  foreign  prince  than  to  his  own  master,  unless  the 
compliment  was  made  reciprocal.'  It  is  not  true  that  the  Chinese  think 
little  or  nothing  of  their  humiliating  ceremony;  had  that  been  th^  case, 
the  court  of  ceremonies  would  not  have  objected  to  lord  Macartney's 
proposal  of  a  person  with  equal  rank  to  his  own  performing  the  same 
ceremony  before  the  king's  portrait  that  he  should  be  required  to  ^r- 
form  before  the  emperor.  We  know  not  of  course,  whether  lord  Am- 
herst vas  prepared  to  propose  this  reciprocity  of  compliment;  but  if  he 
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did)  and  it  was  not  itecepted>  be  was  perfectly  right  in  refusing  as  lord 
Macartney  had  done.  We  cannot  conceive  a  case  where  the  represen- 
tative of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  should  submit  to  a  degtmdation 
which  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Alexander  had  peremptorily 
resisted.  The  disappointment  in  not  succeeding  could  not  be  more  mor* 
tifyingy  or  the  refusal  less  excusable^  for  lord  Amherst  than  for  count 
Qoloff  kin;  the  latter,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey  across  the  woods 
and  deserts  of  Siberia,  was  stopped  short  just  as  he  came  in  view  of  the 
promised  land,  and  turned  back)  because  he  would  neither  bow  the  knee 
to  the  yellow  skreen,  nor  promise  to  do  so  to  the  Baal  himselfi  on  his 
presentation  at  Pekin. 

We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  Chinese  protested  agunst  the  case 
^  lord  Macartney  being  drawn  into  a  precedent;  and  that  lord  Amherst 
was  instructed  to  comply  with  the  customary  ceremonies:  the  first  we 
knovf  to  be  false;  and  the  other  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be 
so;  it  is  not  likely  he  should  be  instructed  either  to  comply  or  to  refuse, 
but  to  act  according  to  his  own  discretion  and  to  circumstances.  If  it  be 
asked;  Why  send  an  embassy  at  all?  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  can  best  answer  such  a  question.  They  only,  and  their  ser* 
vants,  know  the  comparative  situation  of  their  affairs  at  Canton,  before 
and  after  the  mission  ot  lord  Macartney:  since  that  mission,  a  new  gene* 
ration  has  sprung  up;  old  grievances  were  revived;  all  manner  of  vex* 
atious  impediments  and  insulting  conduct  were  daily  directed  against 
our  trade,  and  those  who  conducted  it;  the  native  servants  were  forbid* 
den  to  engine  themselves  to  Europeans;  and  the  latter  were  prohibited 
from  addressing  the  local  authorities  in  the  Chinese  language,  which  is 
the  only  language  they  understand;  supplies  of  provisions  were  stopped 
to  hb  majesty's  ships,  and  cargoes  withheld  from  those  of  the  company; 
the  magistrates  entered  the  factory  without  permission  or  previous  no- 
tice; and  many  other  offensive  proceedings  were  instituted,  which  seem- 
ed too  plainly  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  return  to  a  system  of  oppres- 
sion and  insult,  which,  though  it  might  have  been  submitted  to  in  the 
early  stage  of  our  intercourse,  could  scarcely  now  be  endured.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory,  two  years  ago,  came  to  the 
spirited  resolution  of  withdrawing  the  whole  of  the  ships  of  the  season 
(with  their  cargoes  yet  unloaded)  from  the  river,  and  of  appealing  at 
once  to  the  court  of  Pekin:  and  sir  George  Staunton,  who  conducted  the 
difficult  and  delicate  discussions,  was  under  the  necessity  of  actually  re- 
moving the  British  flag  from  the  factory,  and  proceeding  down  the  ri- 
ver to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect,  when  the  natural  timidity  of  the 
Chinese  got  the  better  of  their  insol^ice;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  af- 
ter him  to  entreat  his  return  and  continue  the  negociations.  It  might, 
therefore,  and  probably  was,  deemed  advisable  to  remind  these  corrupt 
provincial  authorities,  by  another  embassy,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
English  £Bictory  at  Canton  were  not  a  set  of  unprotected  adventurers,  as 
they  were  inclined  to  consider  them.  Beyond  the  wish  of  obtaining  jus- 
tice and  protection  for  our  trade,  the  East  India  Company  could  have 
nothing  to  ask;  and  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
that  trade  which  employs  from  England  more  than  3e,00()  tons  of  ship- 
ping) and  from  India  nearly  the  same  amount — which  takes  from  us 
broad  cloths  to  the  amount  of  one  million  sterling,  and  cottons  from 
Bombay  to  double  that  value — which  enables,  by  its  profits,  the  East  In- 
dia Company  to  pay  their  dividends,  and  brings  annually  into  the  exche- 
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quer  from  three  to  four  millions  sterling-^finall7}  which  supplies  an  ar- 
ticle not  merely  of  luxury,  but  now  almost  become  one  of  the  first  ne- 
t:es8ity,  and  which  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  supply— the  preser- 
vation of  such  a  trade  from  capricious  obstructions,  imd  vexatious  im* 
positicHis  and  ddays,  is  well  worth  the  risk  ev)en  of  offending  hb  impe- 
rial majesty,  who  is  generally  contented  with  visiting  his  anger  upon 
his  own  subjects.  If  an  embassy  produced  no  other  effect,  as  one  of  the 
directors  justly  observed,  ^  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  well 
expended  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  save  our  people  from  insult  and 
our  trade  from  interruption.* 

<  Little  mischief  as  we  apprehend  from  the  failure  of  the  embassy, 
we  are  not  quite  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  the  Alceste  engaging 
with  the  Chinese  forts.    The  Chinese  have  at  all  times  been  jealous  of 
our  men  of  war  entering  the  river,  and  we  believe  complaints  on  this 
score  have  been  made  by  the  Company's  servants  of  the  fiictory,  who  of 
course  can  exercise  no  control  over  officers  of  the  navy;  but  the  Alceste 
was  placed  under  extraordinary  circumstances;  she  had  carried  out  an 
ambassador  on  a  pacific  mission;  she  was  ordered  to  Canton  to  refit  and 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  that  ambassador;  her  captain  had  a  letter 
from  the  viceroy  of  Pe-tche-lee,  ordering  the  authorities  to  supply  her 
wants  wherever  she  might  touch.     It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
Chinese  admiral  and  the  commanders  of  the  forts,  in  wantonly  filing  at 
the  Alceste,  had  exceeded  their  orders;  and  this  may  explain  why  no 
notice  whatever  had  been  taken  of  the  affair  at  Canton;  where  Captain 
Maxwell  had  been  four  days,  when  the  last  letters  came  away;  at  which 
time  neither  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  Lord  Amherst,  nor 
the  loading  of  the  Company's  ships,  had  suffered  the  least  interruption. 
We  understand,  indeed,  that  our  long  forbearance  has  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  that  of  encouraging  the  Chinese  war-junks  and  forts  to  fire  on 
our  ships  of  commerce  and  their  boats,  on  every  frivolous  pretext, 
which,  though  generally  harmless,  is  a  wanton  and  reprehensible  ag- 
gression.    This  forbearance  must  have  its  bounds;  it  is  not  every  man 
who  can  carry  it  to  that  pitch  of  endurance  exercised  by  the  late  admi- 
ral O'Brien  Drury.    On  the  memorable  expedition  against  Macao,  this 
gallant  officer  found  the  river  near  Canton  blocked  up  by  armed  junks, 
having  thousands  of  Chinese  on  board*    <  Apprehending'  (he  observes 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend)  ^  that  they  might  fire  their  little  petards,  I  ad* 
vanced  in  my  barge  to  explain  to  their  admiral  my  peaceable  intentions. 
When  within  about  a  hundred  yards,  they  fired  a  shot  which  passed 
over  the  barge,;  I  still  advanced;  two  or  three  more  shot  passed  over 
tis:  I   came  within  forty  yards;  but  in  endeavouring  to  make  myself 
heard,  through  my  Chinese  interpreter,  all  their  junks  opened  their  fire 
on  my  boat,  with  stones,  and  Grod  knows  what,  until  one  of  the  marines 
was  struck.     The  seamen  in  the  other  boats,  seeing  me  fired  at  so  furi* 
ously,  were  no  longer  under  control,  but  pulled  close  up,  when  I  saw 
the  necessity  of  giving  them  positive  orders  to  keep  back,  well  knowing 
that  the  total  aimihilation  of  their  poor  junks,  and  of  the  city  of  Canton, 
must  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence,  had  I  permitted  a  single 
musket  to  be  fired,  which  was  impatiently  looked  for  by  every  one,    I 
told  the  chief  of  the  supercargoes,'  continues  the  brave  admiral,  <  that  I 
never  would  consent  to  the  slaughter  of  these  defenceless  multitudes; 
l>ut  that  if  their  commerce  required  to  be  be  supported  by  hostilitieSf 
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and  that  if  a  single  seaman  of  mine  was  killed,  I  would  level  Canton  to 
the  ground.' 

What  ever  may  be  the  issue  of  the' untoward  circumitances  connect- 
ed with  the  embassy  to  China,  by  what  particular  point  of  exaction  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  resistance  on  the  other,  the  failure  may  have  been 
occasioned,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  but  that  which  his  Chinese 
^  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give,  we  can  merely  form  conjectures:  but, 
in  the  well  known  character  of  lord  Amherst,  particularly  distinguished 
as  it  is  by  a  suavity  of  manners,  an  equal  temper,  and  a  mild  and  conci* 
Hating  disposition,  joined  to  the  able  support  of  sir  George  Staunton, 
who,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  people,  possess- 
es that  calm  and  steady  determination  which  is  best  suited  to  deal  #ith 
this  subtle  nation  we  have  the  best  pledges  that  the  honour  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  will  not  be  compromised,  but  remain  safe  in  their 
hands.  If  the  Nepaul  business  should  be  found,  which,  however,  Ive 
think  not  likely,  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  they  are 
the  veriest  bunglers  in  politics  that  ever  existed,  since  they  might  have 
obtained  something  by  a  conciliatory  negociation;  whereas,  if  their  army 
should,  unfortunately  for  it,  come  in  contact  with  our  Sepoys,  their  mi- 
serable soldiers  with  their  paper  helmets,  wadded  gowns,  quilted  pet- 
ticoats, and  stuffed  boots,  will  be  too  happy  to  compound  for  their  lives 
by  a  surrender  at  discretion. 

Art.  7.  *  Fragments  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  including  some  remarks  on  Grecian  and  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, collected  from  various  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  different 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  whose  use  they  were  originally  design^ 
ed.  The  whole  tending  to  establish  fixed  principles  in  the  respective 
Arts,  By  H.  Repton,  Esq.  assisted  by  his  Son,  J.  Adey  Repton, 
F.A.S.  Imperial  4to.  pp.  238.  1816.'  The  art  of  laying  out 
grounds  to  produce  the  most  picturesque  effect  that  the  nature 
of  the  place  will  admit,  constitutes  the  modern  art  of  English  garden- 
ing, linle  known  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  not  known 
at  all  with  us.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  beauties  of 
gardening  are  produced  by  means  plainly  and  manifestly  arti- 
ficial; and  the  effect  is,  something  highly  ornamented,  and  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  scenery  of  nature.  In  England,  the  art 
of  laying  out  pleasure  grounds,  was  graduaUy  introduced  by  Kent, 
and  greatly  improved  by  Brown,  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Capability  Brown.  Since  Brown's  day,  the  affectation  of  imitating 
natural  scenery  has  been  carried  too  far,  either  by  atolying  the 
scenery  to  situations  too  diminutive,  or  not  calculated  to  tummonize' 
with  tfie  stile  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  by  imitating  those 
parts  of  natural  scenery,  which  are  too  rough  to  be  pleasing  or  or- 
namentaL  We  object  too,  to  that  intermixture  of  nature  and  art, 
usually  called  Utitferme  ornie;  as  being  neither  the  one  thing  or  the 
other,  like  so  many  of  the  shabby  edinces  with  which  our  carpen- 
ters and  bricklayers  have  disgraced  and  disfigured  the  city  of  rhi- 
ladelphia. 

The  first  of  these  observations  will  apply  to  the  Leasowes,  the 
second  struck  us  at  Hagley,  the  third  at  Mr.  Morris's  place  on  die 
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Wye,  and  the  last  is  so  common  in  England  among  the  gentletnen 
farmers,  and  farming  gentlemen  of  that  country,  as  to  obtrude  itself 
frequently.  Repton  in  his  former  volumes  on  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  introduced  some  common  sense 
notions  of  convenience,  which  the  ultra  imitators  of  natural  scenery, 
Kinff  and  Price,  attacked  as  a  departure  from  the  seuled  principles 
of  the  ^nuine  English  School.  But  if  they  must  be  considered  as 
innovations,  they  are  nevertheless  ^eat  improvements,  encroaching 
upon  nature  no  wrther  than  convemence  manifestly  requires;  at  any 
rate,  the  ladies  of  the  family  will  thank  him  for  them.  Whenever 
a  taste  for  this  delightful  branch  of  science  and  of  art,  shall  begin 
to  manifest  itself  in  this  country,  Repton's  treatises  will  be  the  clas- 
sics of  amateurs.  The  Reviewers  speak  of  Repton's  book  in  terms 
<rf  deserved  app^bation. 

Art.  8.  *  Tale^  of  My  Landlord.  4  vols.  12mo.  Third  Edition. 
Blackwood,  Edinburgh.  John  Murray,  London.  1817.* — ^This  is 
a  very  elaborate  review  of  a  work  which  every  body  in  this  coun- 
try has  read.  It  is  not  merely  a  review  of  the  *  Tales  ©f  My  Land- 
lord,* but  a  laborious  investigation  how  far  they  are  consistent  with 
the  real  histories  of  the  times,  and  the  transactions  referred  to.  It 
is  a  review  very  creditable  to  the  reviewer,  whose  sentiments  of  the 
work,  of  course,  are  highly  favourable. 

Art.  9* — *>  1.  An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  on  the  Treatment 
experienced  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  By 
M.  Santini,  Porter  of  the  Emperor's  Closet.' 

*  2. .  Official  Memoir  dictated  by  Napoleon^  being  a  Letter  from 
Count  ae  Montholon  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a 
Preface.     8vo.  pp.  79.     London.     1817.' 

*  3.  A  Tour  through  the  Island  of  St.  Helena^  £sPc.  with  some  par^ 
ticulars  respecting  the  Arrival .  and  Detention  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. By  Captain  John  Barnes,  Town  Major,  and  Civil  and  Military 
Surveyor  in  the  Hon.  Company's  Services  on  the  Island.  12mo. 
pp.  239.     London.     1817.' 

*  4.  Manuscrit  venu  de  St.  Helene  d^une  maniere  inconnue.  Troi- 
sieme  Edition.     8vo.    pp.151.     London.     1817.' 

This  is,  as  we  may  well  suppose  from  the  character  of  the  re- 
view, a  violent  attack  on  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents,  and  on  the 
statements  of  Santini,  and  Count  Montholon.  If  what  they  say  be 
true,  there  is  a  shameful  want  even  of  decent  attention  to  the  sup* 
ply  of  Bonaparte's  table:  a  disgraceful  economy,  that  seems  dic- 
tated by  the  most  unworthy  motives. 

On  the  part  of  the  ministry,  the  charge  was  repelled  by  Lord 
Bathurst  in  the  house  of  commons;  and  the  statement  made  by  that 
nobleman  of  provisions  and  liquors  directed  for  the  maintenance  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  suite  at  St.  Helena,  showed  that  it  was  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  liberal,  affording  no  reasonable  ^ound  for  complaint. 

Both  statements  may  be  true.  The  British  ministry  may  have 
given  die  directions  which  Lord  Bathurst  declared  were  riven,  and 
yet  Bonaparte  may  not  have  received  the  supplies  intended  for  him. 
To  refute  fully  the  disgraceful  accounts  of  Santini  and  Montholon, 
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die  ministiy  should  not  only  have  directed  these  supplies  to  be  pur- 
thased,  but  they  should  have  ensured  their  regular  delivery,  and 
required  as  a  check,  the  receipt  of  Bonaparte,  or  some  person  of 
repute  in  his  household,  for  the  articles  actually  received.  This 
would  have  prevented  all  complaint,  and  set  contradiction  at  defi- 
ance: but  they  have  not  done  so:  and  they  have  therefore  left  room 
ibr  reasonable  doubt,  whether  the  charges  are  not  true  in  substance^ 
although  the  expense  of  a  liberal  supply  may  have  been  willingly 
incurred.  The  bitter  style  of  the  Reviewers,  is  ill  calculated  to 
serve  the  cause  they  defend. 

Art.  10. — ^  1.  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee. 

^2.  On  the  present  State  of  Public  Affairs.     Anon.     8vo. 

*  3.  -4  Proposal  for  piUtins^  Reform  to  the  Vote  throughout  the 
Kingdom.    By  the  Hermit  of  Marlow.    8vo.' 

We  have  the  same  remark  to  make  on  this  ^  Essay  on  the  rise 
and  progress  <^  popular  dissatisfaction.''  It  is  a  laboured  defence 
of  the  ministry  and  their  measures,  and  a  violent  attack  on  the 
friends  of  reform.  To  us  it  seems  very  imprudent  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  ffoading  and  irritation  toward  nien  who  complain  because 
uiey  feel  tneir  own  and  the  nation's  misery,  and  who  call  out  for  re- 
trenchments on  the  part  of  government,  which  are  so  manifestly 
reasonable  and  practicable. 

Aet.  Y .--^ American  Entomology;  or  descriptions  of  the  Insects  of 
North  America.  Illustrated  Ay  coloured  figures^  from  drawings 
executed  from  Nature.  By  Thomas  Say,  Member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  &c.  Philadelphia, 
pubbshed  by  Mitchell  and  Ames.  1817. 

.    **  Each  moss, 
Each dieU, each crawlingjiisect,  holds  a nuok 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
The  acale  of  Beinf^."  SriLLmorLKiT. 

AT  this  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  when  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  from  being  sufficiently  understood,  both  in 
its  princi}des,  and  its  s£mties  to  other  branches,  is  duly  appreciated; 
anci  in  a  country,  distinguished  alike  for  native  eood  sense,  and  cul- 
tivated intellect;  to  address  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  in  com- 
mendation of  Entomology,  might  well  seem  superfluous.  Yet, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  tiiat  branch  of  science  is  not  without  its 
enemies,  and  open  oefamers — men,  who  not  only^  deny  its  practical 
utili^,  but  endeavour  to  degrade  it,  bv  representing  it  as  a  pursuit, 
ptienle,  barren,  without  interest,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  an 
elevated  mind. 

In  refutation  of  a  calumny,  as  feeble  as  it  is  wanton,  and  which 
can  redound  only  to  the  discredit  of  those  who  promulgate  it,  we 
might  deem  it  sufficient,  briefly  to  state,  that  £ntomok»gy  consti- 
tutes a  legitimate  and  very  important  branch  of  Zoologv;  a  science, 
which,  for  beauty,  elevation,  and  extensive  usefulnessThas  no  supe- 
rior. But  other  arguments,  more  specific  in  their  nature,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be  held  more  pertinent  to  our  purpose,  aie 
not  wanting. 
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In  the  vast  family  of  beings^  of  which  it  is  the  province  of  £]»- 
tomology  to  treat,  are  comprised  not  a  few  of  the  most  valuabk 
friends,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most  troublesome  and  formidable 
enemies,  of  the  human  race.  Hence  it  is  the  duty,  no  less  than  tho 
interest,  of  man,  to  render  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  both. 
But  this  he  can  do  only  by  the  study  of  the  science. 

lliis  study,  interesting  and  important  in  every  country,  may  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  so  in  our  own*  Whether  scientifically  or 
practically  considered,  the  insects  of  the  United  States,  are  but  lit- 
tle known  to  us — ^less  so,  than  those  of  any  other  civilized  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Yet  have  we  motives  numerous  and  cogent,  beyond 
what  can  actuate  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  lor  directing 
our  attention  to  inquiries  respecting  them. 

To  feel  these  motives,  in  their  full  force,  we  need  only,  in  the 
spring,  the  summer,  or  the  autumn,  look  into  our  fields  or  our  fo- 
rests, o\ir  gardens  or  our  pleasure-grounds.  The  depredations  there 
committed,  on  many  of  our  most  valuable  vegetables,  by  some  in* 
sects,  and  the  destructicm  of  these  insects  themselves,  by  others 
surpassing  them  in  power  and  voracity,  cannot  fail  to  impress  un 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more  li- 
beral knowledge,  than  we,  at  present,  possess,  of  that  numerous  an4 
formidable  family  of  bein^. 

It  is  the  result  of  expenence,  as  w^  as  one  <^  the  phuBesI  die- 
tates  of  common  sense,  that  a  perfect  acquaintfi^ce  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  enemy,  furnishes  the  only  true  ground  of  successful 
exposition  to  him.  In  vain,  therefore,  will  the  farmers  and  giar- 
wners  of  the  United  States,  attempt  to  preserve  the  productions  of 
the  soil  from  the  Hessian  fly,  the  cut-worm,  the  ai^ides,  the  wee- 
vil, and  the  many  hundreds  of  other  insects  wnich  daily  attack 
them,  unless  they  infmm  themselves,  more  fully,  of  the  history  and 
character  of  those  destroyers. 

Similar  observations  might  be  made,  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
our  domestic  animals.  Each  one  of  these  b  liable  to  suffer,  hx 
many  instances  mortally,  from  the  hostility  of  insects.  Nor  can 
we  eflfect  their  security  through  any  other  means,  than  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  enemies.  But  this  knowledge 
the  science  of  Entomology  alone  can  impart. 

We  are  even  assailed  in  our  persons,  by  numerous  insects,  against 
which  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  wim  them  would  enable  us  tcx 
guard. 

Indeed,  strange,  and,  perhaps,  extravagant  as  the  assertion  may 
appear,  to  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  subject,  it  is,  not* 
withstanding,  true,  that  the  comforts  and  subsistence  of  man,  are 
much  more  liable  to  be  fatally  invaded  by  the  insect  tribe,  than  by 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  besides.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
bear,  or  the  wolf,  may  shed  the  blood  of  individuals,  or  even  de- 
populate villages:  but,  to  the  locust,  the  palmer-worm,  or  some 
other  family  of  the  insect  tribe,  does  it  belong,  to  bring  destruction 
or  suffering  on  a  whole  people. 
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In  o\ir  conliemplation  of  tins  class  of  beings,  it  is  not  the  eviis 
akme,  with  which  diey  threaten  us,  or  are  capable  of  inflicting  on 
us,  that  we  ought  to  consider.  Our  attention  should  be  directed 
also  to  the  benefits  we  derive  from  them. 

To  theLytta  Vesicatoria,  are  we  indebted  for  an  important  remedy; 
to  the  bee,  for  one  of  the  whoiesomest  aiui  most  delicious  of  our 
sweets;  to  the  cochineal  insect,  for  one  of  our  richest  dyes;  and  to 
the  silk*worm,  for  our  most  beautiful  and  cosdy  apparel.  Surely, 
then,  the  history  of  that  class  of  animals,  among  a  part  of  which 
are  found  our  deadliest  foes,  while,  to  another  part,  we  are  imder 
the  weightiest  obligations,  is  worthy  of  our  re^^ard. 

But,  tor  the  study  of  Entomology,  there  exist  yet  other  reasons, 
which  we  are  bouna  to  respect.  The  science  is  not  only  becoming 
£uhionaUe  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  in  Europe,  but  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  names  of  many  individuals,  who,  for  talents  and  at- 
tainments, rank  with  the  foremost  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  To 
induce  us  to  pursue  it,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
hifi4i  authori^. 

Finally,  if  we  wish  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  through  the  medium  of  his  works,  there  is  no  source 
to  which  we  can  turn,  with  greater  advantage,  than  to  the  science 
of  Entomology. 

Insects  constitute,  in  themselves,  a  living  world;  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  economv  of  which  appears  as  glorious  a  display  of  good- 
ness, wisdom,  ana  power,  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  department 
of  nature.  The  vast  variety  and  extent  of  action,  the  consummate 
adaptation  of  means  to  purposes,  and  the  consequent  order  and  har- 
mony, which  characterize  mis  part  of  visible  creation,  bespeak  in 
every  portion  of  it,  a  hand  that  is  divine.  No  one  can  attentively 
study  It,  and  remain  either  incredulous  of  the  existence  and  ope- 
rations, or  disregardful  of  the  majesty  and  beneficence,  of  Him  who 
framed,  and  continues  to  govern  it.  If  we  are  directed  to  the  ant 
and  the  bee,  to  learn  wisdom  and  industry,  with  equal  propriety 
may  we  turn  to  many  other  families  of  the  insect  race,  to  improve 
\ii  piety,  and  all  the  moral  and  social  virtues. 

influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  could  scarcely  fail  to  re*- 
ceive,  with  pleasure,  a  publication  of  any  description,  treating  of 
tiie  insects  of  the  United  States.  We  need  not  add,  that  this  plea- 
sure is  gready  heightened,  by  die  reception  of  a  work  of  ample 
promise. 

As  this  work,  which  is  now  before  us,  possesses  many  points  of 
real  excellence,  we  are  ^ratified  at  being  told,  by  tiie  author,  tiiat 
it  is  nodiing  but  a  ^^  portion  of  a  publication  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude,  on  the  insects  of  Norm  America." 

U  contains  six  plates  and  a  frontispiece;  each  plate  representing 
two  insects,  of  the  same  species,  the  male  and  tne  femsde,  or  the 
same  insect,  in  figures  of  different  sizes,  well  delineated  and  accu- 
rately coloured. 

The  descriptions,  accompanying  the  plates,  are  classical  and 
correct.     Most  of  the  terms,  however,  being  purely  technical,  ren- 
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ders  a  glossary  highly  necessary  to  the  generaUty  of  readers;  the 
more  so,  as  explanations  of  entomoloncal  language,  are  not  of  easy 
access*  Would  it  not  be  practicable  tor  our  audior  to  give  his  pro- 
mised glossary  early  in  the  course  of  his  work? 

By  enriching  his  descriptions  with  more  of  the  biography  of  in* 
sects,  Mr.  Say  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  his  future  numbers 
more  interesting  and  useful. 

Indeed  the  naturalist  should  never  fedl  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  ia 
every  department  of  Zoology,  it  is  the  biography  of  the  animab 
described,  which  gives  to  the  science  its  most  practical  tendencies^ 
and  its  highest  charm. 

That  part  in  which  our  author  is  most  faulty,  is  hb  pre&ce.  Here, 
the  composition  is  loose;  the  selection  of  words  is  not  very  fortunate; 
and  the  production  bears,  throughout,  the  marks  of  haste  and  inat- 
tention.    These  remarks  relate  to  the  preface  only. 

We  must  not  close  this  article,  without  observmg,  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  Mr.  Say's  work:  we  find  in 
it  much  to  praise,  and  but  utde  to  blame;  and  can,  therefore,  ho- 
nestly recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  public  C. 

%*  The  above  review  of  Mr.  Say's  specimen  of  American  En- 
tomology, was  transmitted  to  the  editor,  and  it  is  right  to  the  ex- 
tent of  me  observations  cont^ned  in  it.  But  Mr.  Say's  work,  though 
small  in  bulk,  deserves  more  to  be  said  of  it,  to  show  its  vsdue. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  important  as  the  subject  of  Ento- 
mology is  to  our  interest  and  to  our  comfort,  there  have  been  very 
few  scientific  works  in  England  upon  it,  and  hardly  any  popuW 
work,  save  a  small  part  of  Dr.  Smellie's  compilation  on  natural 
history,  and  the  late  popular  Account  of  Entomology  by  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence;  of  which,  as  yet^  the  first  volume  only,  haa 
reached  America^  though  the  second  is  printed.  The  Enehsh  are 
greatly  behind  the  science  of  the  continent  on  the  natural  histoiy  of 
msects. 

In  this  country,  the  late  Revd.  Mr.  Melsheimer  of  Hanover^ 
in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  very  learned  on  the  subject  of 
insects.  His  collection  was  large,  and  the  part  of  his  catalogue 
^hich  he  published,  ranks  with  die  best  arranged  works  on  uiia 
branch  of  science.  His  son,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  mi- 
nistry at  Hanover,  still  pursues  the  same  course  of  study.  By 
means  of  these  eendemen,  the  entomologists  of  Europe  have  been 
made  acquainted  widi  the  treasures  of  this  country,  of  which,  its 
inhabitants,  some  three  or  four  excepted,  have  remsdned  perfecdy 
ignorant.  It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Melsheimer  published  the  first  part 
of  his  well-digested  catalo^e;  nobody  purchased,  nobody  pe- 
rused it.  The  expense  remamed  a  drawback  on  his  scanty  funds; 
the  honour  of  his  discoveries,  was  conferred  on  him  by  European 
philosophers;  he  diejl,  comparatively,  unknown. 

In  this  state,  (and  indeed  we  may  almost  confine  the  observation 
to  this  state)  two  philosophical  societies  have  been  formed:  the  one 
of  old  staniUng,  ^^  The  American  Philosophical  Society ;^^  the  other, 
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,of  four  or  five  yetars  date  only,  "  The  Academy  pf  Natural  Science.^^ 
The  members  of  the  first,  hold  their  sitdngs,  in  Fifth  near  Ches- 
BUt  street:  the  last,  in  Arch,  near  Front  street.  Four  or  five  vo- 
lumes, in  quarto,  have  been  published  by  the  oldest  of  these  socie- 
ties, aiid  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  its  transactions,  is  now 
in  the  press,  and  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  institution.  The  Acade- 
nay  of  Natural  Science,  has  published  two  or  three  small  numbers 
of  their  proceedings,  which  are  meant  to  be  continued,  as  new  matter, 
worthy  of  publication^  presents  itself.  Of  this  society,  Mr.  Say  is 
a  distmguished  member;  and  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  the 
gendemen  belonging  to  it,  are  likely  to  do  more  for  American  re- 
putation in  natural  history,  than  any  other  institution  in  this  coim- 
try.  The  few  pages  they  have  already  published,  are  honourable, 
not  merely  to  me  society,  but  to  the  nation,  for  the  curious  and  the 
useful  information  they  contain,  unassuming  as  they  are,  and  almost 
unknown*  The  present  work  of  Mr.  Say  may  be  considered  as 
an  emaimtion  from  the  same  source;  and  we  have  had  nothing  pub- 
lished, on  any  branch  of  natural  history  in  America,  better  calcu- 
lated to  raise  its  reputation  abroad,  than  the  small  book  now  under 
review.  It  is  common  praise  to  say,  that  the  delineations  are  ac- 
ctoute,  the  colouring  respectable,  the  language  scientifically  descrip- 
tive of  the  sul^ects  treated.  The  insects  are  coloured  about  as 
well  as  the  birds  in  Wilson's  Omitiiology;  but  they  are  not  equal 
in  splendor  and  effect  to  Mad.  Meiran's  Surinam,  or  to  Sep:  they 
are  good  enough  for  all  tiie  purposes  of  real  information,  and  better 
than  we  have  yet  seen  here.  All  this  is  very  welL  But  Mr.  Say 
has  started  in  the  race  of  science  widi  higher  claims.  The  present, 
number  contains  the  following  insects,  viz. 

Papilto  Phiknor;  described  by  Drury,  Cramer,  Fabricius,  and 
by  Smith  and  Abbot,  in  their  insects  of 
Georgia. 

Geotrupea  Tttyus;  also  described  by  preceding  entomologists. 

NemogTuUha  immaculata.  This  appears  to  be  a  new  species,  not 
hitiierto  described. 

Ii/otoxus  Monodon.     Described,  but  not  hitherto  figured. 

Bertus  Spinosus.     Approaches  to  the  Tipularius  of  Fabricius. 

Cicindela  formjoscu  The  cicindebe  trifasciata,  sex  guttata,  and 
punctulata,  are  well  known,  llie  focmosa 
IS  new  to  the  entomologists. 

Cicindela  decern  notata.    This  is  also  a  new  species. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Say  does  not  liye  upon  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors:  he  has  already  contributed  his  full  share  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge,  by  bringing  us  acquainted  with  insects  never 
before  figured  and  described.  Not  to  support  such  a  work  as  this, 
would  be  disgraceful  to  the  national  character.  We  agree  that  it 
would  be  right  to  introduce  more  descriptions  of  the  habits  and 
maimers,  the  uses  and  the  mischiefs  of  the  insects  described;  it 
WQuld  bring  Mr.  Say's  work  into  more  general  circulation.       C«   . 
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Art.  VL-^Adoiphe^  a  Novel.    By  M.  Benjamin  de  Constanti-^ 

Published  by  M.  Carey  &  Son.  181  r. 
TWrOTWITHSTANDING  the  merit  of  some  modem  novels,  by 
^  Miss  Burney,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  West,  Mrs.  Opie,  and 
6ome  other  female  writers  in  England,  whose  works  are  free  from 
the  grosser  faults  that  are  usually  complained  of  in  this  species  of 
composition,  we  are  still  of  opinion,  that  novels  have  done,  and  still 
do,  more  harm  than  good.  They  universally  tend  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  that  passion,  which,  of  aJl  others,  tvterferes  most  with  Ae 
necessary  restraints  of  civilized  society— -they  tend  to  impress  upon 
the  youtnful  mind,  diat  what  is  delineated  under  the  name  of  Love, 
is  the  first  object,  the  great  business  of  human  life,  to  which  every 
other  dictate  of  prudence  and  of  duty,  may  be  required  to  yield— 
they  increase  the  vividness  of  those  emotions,  which  the  perma- 
nent happiness  of  young  people  themselves,  require  to  be  controll- 
ed, repressed,  and  subjected — and  they  give  false  ideas  of  the  real 
nature  and  character  of  that  connexion  between  the  sexes;  which 
the  laws  of  every  wise  nation  consider  as  the  object  of  whoksome 
regulation  and  restraint.  Nor  is  it  among  the  slightest  objections, 
that  they  always  noiu-ish  and  often  give  bird),  to  that  sickly  train 
of  feelings  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sentiment.  Hence,  a 
novel-reading  female,  expects  attention  from  a  husband,  whkh  the 
cares  of  business  will  not  permit  him  to  pay;  and  a  weak  woman  is 
left  open  to  the  flatteries  of  an  idler  who  has  time  to  dn-ow  away 
upon  petty  services,  delicate  attentions,  sentiment  and  sensibility.— - 
To  make  anovel  useful,  or  at  least  not  mischievous,  all  the  obligations 
toward  parents  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  should  be  seduloHsly 
enforced:  the  duty  of  repressing  desires  mat  cannot  be  indulged^ 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  prudence  and  of  happiness,  should  be  shown 
to  be  within  rea^nable  effort;  and  to  be  indispensable,  when  indul- 
gence cannot  take  place  without  obvious  risk  of  all  future  prospects 
of  succeeding  in  the  difficult  march  of  life:  and  the  principle  should 
be  illustrated,  that  marriages,  to  be  happy,  should  be  entered  into 
like  other  contracts,  up6n  the  common  calculations  of  prudential 
motives;  and  do  not  require  that  violence  of  inclination  so  neces- 
sary to  the  character  of  every  hero  and  heroine  of  a  modem  ro- 
mance. Still  less  should  scenes  and  conduct  of  manifest  depravi^ 
be  discked  out  witii  all  the  ornament  of  language,  and  treated  as  if 
they  were  at  least  excuseable,  from  die  violence  of  passion,  if  not 
justifiable. 

In  the  present  novel,  all  the  characters  are  morally  detestable. — 
There  is  not  (me  that  common  sense,  and  honest  feelings,  ought  not 
to  revolt  at.  ITie  incidents  are  of  the  worst  description;  but  the 
author  endeavours  to  make  them  interesting  by  force  of  description 
and  the  charms  of  language;  which,  whatever  may  be  its  merit  in 
the  original,  is  execrame  in  the  translation. 

The  characters  are,  Adolphe,  his  father,  the  Count  de  P.,  and 
Ellenor. 

The  first  is  a  young  man,  who  does  not  appear  possessed  of  one 
good,  great,  or  estimable  quality.    Unequal  in  his  temper,  morose 
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and  sarcastic  in  his  maaners,  he  systematically  seduces  and  de- 
bauches Ellinor,  the  kept  mistress,  during  ten  years,  of  the  Count 
de  P.,  who  had  received  him  into  his  family  with  all  the  kindness 
df  hospitality.  This  he  does,  not  because  he  was  impelled  from 
love  to  this  woman,  but  from  mere  ennui — from  vanity  and  self-love 
-—not  from  an  inclination  to  love,  but  a  desire  of  being  beloved.-— 
*'  Tormented,"  (as  he  expresses  it,  p,  37,)  "  by  a  vague  emotion, 
^^  I  will  be  loved,  said  I,  and  I  locked  around  me.  I  saw  no  per* 
**  son  who  could  inspire  me  with  love — ^no  person  who  seemed  to 
**  me  susceptible  of  feeling  it."  No  wonder  the  female  world,  p. 
105,  ^  saw  in  his  conduct,  that  of  a  seducer;  of  an  ungrateful  man 
^  who  had  violated  hospitality,  and  who  to  gratify  a  momentary 
"  whim,  had  sacrificed  the  repose  of  two  persons,  of  whom,  he  ought 
*•  to  have  respected  the  one,  and  have  spared  the  otiier." 

The  father  is  represented  as  a  man  who  held  light  discourse  on 
die  ties  of  love  (p.  35),  who  looked  upon  them  as  amusements,  if 
not  permitted,  at  least  excuseable;  and  who  in  his  representations  to 
his  son  on  die  subject  of  his  intimacy  with  Ellinor,  seems  to  confine 
himself  not  to  considerations  of  morality,  but  of  prudence  only. 

The  count  de  P.  had  lived  in  open  defiance  of  the  customs  of  society, 
witii  Ellenor,  publicly,  as  his  kept  mistress,  and  had  children  by  her. 
He  attempts  to  introduce  her  in  that  capacity  into  respectable  s6ci- 
ety;  and  his  views  are  represented  as  well  seconded,  by  the  prudent 
and  affectionate  conduct  of  Ellenor  herself,  till  she  elopes  with  die 
hero  of  the  novel,  Adolphe,  and  at  length  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 
not  occasioned  by  reflections  on  her  own  misconduct,  but  by  per- 
ceiving that  Adolphe  is  becoming  sated,  and  wearied  of  the  con- 
nexion, which  no  longer  holds  out  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  con- 
clusions deduced,  are  not  those  which  a  man  of  honour  and  mora- 
lly would  draw  from  the  story;  as  die  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  extract: 

*  You  ought,  sir,  to  publish  that  anecdote.  It  cannot  hereafter  hurt 
any  one,  and  could  not  be,  in  my  opinion,  without  utility.  The  misfor- 
tune of  Ellenor  proveS)  that  the  most  impassioned  sentiment  would  be 
unable  to  struggle  against  the  order  of  things.  Society  is  too  powerful: 
it  reproduces  itself  under  too  many  forms.  It  intermingles  too  much  of 
bitterness  with  the  love  which  it  has  not  sanctioned.  It  favours  that  in- 
clination for  inconstancy,  and  that  impatient  fatigue,  diseases  of  the 
mind,  which  seize  it  sometimes  suddenly,  in  the  bosom  of  intimacy. 
Indifferent  persons  have  a  wonderful  eagerness  to  be  slanderers  in  the 
name  of  morality,  and  noxious  through  zeal  for  virtue.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  view  of  affection  troubles  them,  because  they  are  inckpable  of 
it;  and  when  they  can  avail  themselves  of  a  pretext,  they  delight  in  at- 
tacking it,  and  m  destroying  it.  Wo  then  to  the  woman  who  reposes 
on  a  sentiment  which  every  thing  combines  to  poison,  and  against  which 
society,  when  it  is  not  compelled  to  respect  it  as  legitimate,  arms  itself 
with  dl  that  is  bad  in  the  heart  ot  man,  to  discourage  all  that  is  good  in  iti 

*•  The  example  of  Adolphe  wiU  not  be  less  instructive,  if  you  add» 
that  after  haying;  repelled  the  being  who  loved  him,  he  has  not  been  less 
uneasy,  less  agitated,  and  less  discontented;  that  he  has  not  made  any 
\ise  «f  a  liberty  regained  at  the  expense  of  so  much  grief  and  of  so  many 
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tears;  and  that  by  rendering  himself  well  deserving  of  blamei  he  ha* 
rendered  himself  also  deserving  of  pity.* 

The  author  has  taken  good  care  to  do  strict  poetical  justice^  by 
making  Ellenor,  the  deceived  and  seduced  female,  the  most  injured 
and  least  depraved  of  the  whole  group,  die  of  a  broken  heart.  All 
the  other  characters  bear  the  catastrophe  as  well  as  can  be  expected* 
Adolphe  grieves  a  litde;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  feels  any  per* 
manent  remorse  for  the  mischief  he  has  occasioned. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  translation  so  much  praised  in  the  note  to 
the  first  page,  take  the  foUowine: 

<  Even  to  men  themselves,  it  is  not  an  indifferent  matter  to  do  this 
ill.  Almost  all  of  them  believe  themselves  more  corrupt,  more  thought- 
less than  they  are.  They  expect  to  be  able  easily  to  break  the  intimacy 
v^ch  they  carelessly  contract.  In  the  distance,  the  image  of  grief  ap- 
pears  vague  and  indistinct,  like  a  cloudy  which  they  may  pass  through 
without  difficulty.' 

The  book  is  not  well  printed,  nor  is  it  upon  good  paper;  this  is 
right:  it  deserves  no  better.  The  page  is  small,  well  spaced,  with  a 
modem  margin.  This  is  all  well  enough;  if  we  must  feed  upon  de- 
pravity, the  thinner  it  is  spread  the  better. 

By  far  the  most  useful,  entertaining,  and  instructive  part  of  the 
volume,  is  an  advertisement,  on  good  paper,  neatly  printed,  in  small 
type,  of  the  several  publications  that  have  issued  from  the  press  of 
a  gentleman,  who  ranks  not  second  in  number  and  value  of  the 
works  he  has  published,  to  any  bookseller  in  the  United  States. 
This  advertisement  occupies  twen^-four  pages,  and  contains  about 
sixteen  thousand  words:  the  novel  Adolpne  contains  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  pages,  and  contdns  about  thirty-three  thousand 
words.  He  seems  to  have  thrown  in  his  prefatory  pages  of  ad- 
vertisement as  a  make-weight,  to  make  the  work  go  down.  No 
body  will  read  the  first,  without  feeling  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  American  press;  no  (me  wul  read  the 
novel  itself  but  with  regret  that  this  silly  and  wicked  book  may 
also  find  its  place  in  such  a  catalogue.  C. 


I 


Art.  VII* — The  Adviser. — From  Ackerman's  Repository. 
AM  truly  grateful,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  prompt  attention  to  my 
letten  I  beein  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  mankind  since  the  pub- 
lication of  it,  for  I  have  had  several  applications  for  my  advice;  but 
as  the  case  of  Mr.  Tremor  appears  to  me  die  most  pressing,  I  shall 
consider  it  first.  As  his  letter  mav  perhaps  amuse  your  resulers,  I 
have  subjoined  it.     I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obliged, 

Solomon  Sacj^phiz. 

To  S.  Sagephiz,  Esq.  Adviser^GeneraL 
Never  surely,  sir,  was  there  a  man  more  in  want  of  dtat  sase 
counsel  which  you  have  offered  to  the  world  in  general,  dtanmyscJfe 
I  will  not  trespass  on  your  time,  however,  by  complaining  of  my 
misfortunes,  but  proceed  to  state  them  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

Having  from  my  childhood  delicate  health,  I  had  made  a  resohidon 
never  to  marry— ^  determination  which  was  firequendy  and  at  last 
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successfully  combated  by  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Matchem.  The  6Ld  lady 
had  formed  a  design  of  marrying  me  to  htr  proiig6e^  Miss  Grace 
Goodenough,  and  at  last,  in  pursuance  of  her  advice,  I  gave  that 
lady  my  hand.  My  marriage  took  place  two  years  ago,  and  until 
last  month  I  had  no  reason  to  repent  it.  My  wife  is  an  excellent 
manager,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  what  was  of  still  more  impor* 
tance  to  me,  of  such  a  sweet  disposition,  that  she  paid  me  with  the 
gt-eatest  cheerfulness  all  those  litde  attentions,  the  value  of  which 
can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who,  like  myself,  labour  under  dis- 
eases which  perhaps  are  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary.  We 
seldom  had  company,  and  then  cmly  in  a  snug  quiet  way;  but  the 
indefatigable  attentions  of  my  wite  furnished  me  with  sufficient 
amusement  for  my  mornings,  and  one  or  other  of  my  friends  ge- 
nerally passed  the  evenings  with  me  at  chess,  drafts,  or  backgam- 
mon. 

Thus,  Mr.  Adviser,  did  I  spend  nearly  two  ye^o:^  in  quiet  com- 
fort, till  unfortunately  a  distant  relation  of  my  wife  paid  us  a  visit. 
This  lady,  whose  name  was  Apemode,  is  an  old  maid,  who  had 
passed  her  youth  in  dependance  upon  the  great.  She  was  just  re- 
turned fh)m  France,  whither  she  went  as  die  humble  companion  oi 
a  lady  of  quality.  Our  plain,  quiet,  and  retired  way  of  life  appear- 
ed insupportable  to  Miss  Apemode;  but  as  she  did  not  dare  openly 
to  express  her  disgust,  she  conmienced  her  insidious  attack  upon 
our  domestic  comforts,  by  persuading  my  wife  that  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  her,  who  had  a  right  to  consider  herself  as  the 
principal  person  in  the  town  where  we  reside,  which  I  should  have 
told  you  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  London,  to  introduce 
among  her  neighbours  some  of  the  delightful  customs  of  Paris:  one 
of  the  pleasantest  of  which  she  ssdd,  was  that  of  having  social  par- 
ties, which  were  styled  Lea  this  dansants. 

"  And  pray,"  cried  my  wife,  "  what  sort  of  thing  is  this  thidan- 
sant?  it  has  at  least  a  singular  name." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  cried  Miss  Apemode,  "  it  has  nothine  singu- 
lar but  its  name.  You  go  to  a  thi  dansant  to  drink  tea,  and  dance 
afterwards,  or  play  at  cards,  if  you  prefer  it.  You  are  expected  to 
appear  in  a  fashionable  evening  costume,  but  not  in  the  dress  pro- 
per for  a  balpari;  in  a  word,  a  tht  dansant  is  a  social  party,  where 
ceremony  is  excluded,  and  to  which  every  body  goes  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  pleased." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  my  wife  turned  to  me,  and  said 
widi  a  look  of  entreaty  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  resbt,  ^^  Do^ 
my  dear,  let  us  have  a  th(  dansant.^^  I  objected  to  the  dancing,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  which  a  large  party  would  occasion  in  our 
small  house:  but  all  my  objections  were  overruled.  We  were  only 
to  have  a  few  friemb,  the  dancing  was  to  be  over  very  early,  and  as 
to  trpuble  or  iBcomraiieace,  my  wkfe  assured  me,  it  would  occasion 
neither  the  one  or  the  other. 

Not  wishine  to  contest  with  Mrs.  Tremor  the  first  point  she  had 
ever  seemed  desirous  to  cany,  I  consented;  and  invitations  were 
accordingly  issued  for  that  day  week.    You  will  readily  believe. 

vol-  X.  '  31 
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Mr.  Adviser,  that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  this  party, 
which  was  to  occasion  neither  trouble  nor  inconvenience,  robbed  me 
of  all  my  comforts.  Until  then  my  wife  had  re^larly  read  to  me 
at  breakfast  all  that  was  interesting  in  three  morning  papers,  for  the 
weakness  of  my  sight  renders  it  painfid  to  me  to  read  for  any  length 
of  time;  but  the  day  after  our  invitations  were  given,  she  read  only 
a  few  paragraphs,  because  she  assured  me  there  was  nothing  worth 
looking  at— by  the  way,  she  said  the  same  thing  every  day  for  the 
whole  week — and  after  hurrying  over  breakfast  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortable manner,  she  quitted  the  room,  to  make  arrangements  for  our 
part5\  I  always  used  to  take  some  litde  nourishing  thing  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  which  Mrs.  Tremor  had  generally  the  goodness 
to  prepare  for  me  herself;  but  ftx)m  the  moment  she  began  to  ar* 
range  matters  for  this  important  evening,  that  task  devolved  on  Bet- 
ty, and  consequently  my  beef-tea  was  watery,  my  chocolate  oily, 
and  my  soup  over-seasoned. 

WeU,  Mr.  Adviser,  the  important  evening  came  at  last,  and,  to 
my  equal  surprise  and  displeasure,  the  whole  town  poured  in  on  us. 
Parties  were  immediately  arranged  for  tric-trac  and  boston^  which 
Miss  Apemode  has  succeeded  in  rendering  fashionable  among  us; 
and  such  was  the  noise  and  confusion,  that  I  lost  two  games  at 
chess,  the  first  he  ever  won  from  me,  to  Captain  Culverin,  who  has 
exulted  in  it  ever  since,  and  declares  every  where  that  he  beats  me 
at  chess;  although  I  protest  to  you,  that  the  noise  of  the  tric-trac 
tables,  and  the  chattering  of  a  confounded  litde  Frenchman,  made 
me  give  him  my  queen  ^r  a  pawn  in  one  game,  and  caused  me  to 
place  three  pieces  in  check  at  once  in  another;  so  you  see  what  right 
ne  had  to  boast  of  his  skill.  / 

In  the  mean  time  the  young  people  were  amusingthemselves  with 
reels  and  country  dances;  for  to  the  great  disappointment  of  MisS 
Apemode,  who  presided  as  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  oi  the  ball*' 
room,  none  of  them  could  figure  in  the  waltz  or  fandango.  White 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  mirth,  my  wife  proposed  that  the 
dancing  and  cards  should  be  suspended,  that  we  mignt  enjoy  a  litde 
concert;  which  I  found  afterwards  had  been  planned  to  bring  for^ 
ward  the  musical  talents  of  the  -Misses  Screecnwell,  one  of  whom 
favoured  us  with  some  airs  in  I  know  not  what  language,  and  her 
sister  and  Monsieur  Frivole,  the  Frenchman  I  before  spoke  of, 
performed  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  pieces  of  music,  which 
Miss  Apemode  assured  us  were  the  chefs  d^ocuvres  of  Cimarosa, 
executed  in  the  manner  of  Crescemini.  I  actually  blushed  at  her 
hardihood  in  hazarding  such  a  ridiculous  compliment;  which,  how- 
ever, our  musicians  received  as  the  homage  due  to  their  genius. 

At  last,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  concert  ended,  and  then 
Monsieur  Frivole  begged  to  hkve  the  honour  of  amusing  the  com- 
pany with  some  slight-of-hand  tricks,  which  he  had  been  taught  by 
the  celebrated  D'Olivier,  and  had  often  practised  with  much  ap- 
plause at  die  house  of  his  friend  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Barvenue^ 
m  Paris.  Our  guests  had  not  hitherto  thought  M.  Frivole  of  much 
consequence,  but  die  name  of  the  duchess  convinced  them  qf  dteir 
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mtstake,  smd  they  ea^rly  formed  a  circle  round  a  table,  at  which 
the  operator  seating  himself,  exhibited  dexterously  enou^  several 
tricks  with  cards*  The  room  rang  with  applause,  which  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  whispers  of  Miss  Apemode,  that  Monsieur 
Frivole  was  considered  as  the  most  skilful  amateur  of  juggling  in 
all  Paris,  and  was  absolutely  doted  upon  by  the  noblesse.  Alas! 
poor  Monsieur  Frivole  had  "  touched  the  topmost  point  of  all  his 
greatness.''  He  took  a  glass  filled  with  wine,  which  he  said  he 
would  change  into  rose-leaves,  and  scatter  them  on  the  bosom 
of  Miss  Bloomless.  But  by  some  mismanagement  or  other  the 
trick  failed,  and  instead  of  rose-leaves,  poor  Miss  Bloomless 
received  the  wine,  not  on  her  bosom  but  on  one  side  of  her 
face,  which  instantly  exhibited  the  tints  of  the  crocus,  instead  of 
the  roses  and  lilies  that  had  adorned  it  the  moment  before.  . 
But  this  was  not  all:  the  lady  who  sat  on  her  rig^t,  exclaimed 
bitterly  against  the  awkwardi^s  which  had  completely  spoiled 
her  white  satin  robe;  and  the  one  on  her  left,  who  by  the  bye 
was  the  most  difficult  to  appease,  had,  in  her  eagerness  to  see 
the  experiment  more  clearly,  leaned  so  forward,  that  her  head 
struck  against  that  of  Miss  Bloomless,  and  the  violence  of  the  con- 
cussion displaced  her  flaxen  wig,  and  broke  one  of  ||er  Marabout 
feathers.  The  three  ladies  were  loud  in  their  reproaches,  and  the  poor 
operator,  frightened  at  the  storm  which  the  unlucky  failure  oi  his 
spell  had  raised,  sought  to  conjure  down  its  violence  by  promising 
Miss  Bloomless  a  pot  of  genuine  Parisian  rouge.  This  promise 
imluckily  rendered  her  ten  times  more  furious,  for  prior  to  this  dis« 
covery  she  always  denied  that  she  wore  any. 

Baffled  in  his  first  attempt  at  conciliation,  he  had  not  courage  to 
address  either  of  the  other  ladies,  but  retreated  from  the  table  with 
a  shrug  so  expressive  of  mortification,  that,  for  his  sake,  I  was 
heartily  glad  to  hear  supper  announced.  As  I  had  conditioned  that 
we  should  not  have  a  formal  supper,  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  my 
surprise,  when  I  found  a  table  f»x>fusely  covered  a  la  Franfaise.^^ 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  prettier  than  iht  appearance  of  our  sup- 
par,  but  unfortunately  it  resembled  the  dinner  of  Toby  Allspice, 
for  we  had  nothing  fit  to  eat,  at  least  in  my  x^inion;  my  good  neigh- 
bours, however,  did  honor  to  the  fricassees,  friandeaus,  &c.&c.  &c. 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  my  wife  and  her  friend  Miss  Apemode; 
and  at  last,  wheo  I  began  to  be  heartily  £Eitigued,  they  took  leave. 

I  flattered  myself,  that  in  tke  course  of  a  few  days  we  should 
fell  into  our  old  quiet  track;  unfortunately,  I  was  totally  mistaken: 
from  that  day  all  the  habits  of  my  wife  are  changed;  instead  of  at- 
tending to  my  comfort,  she  is  for  ever  planning  schemes  of  dissipa- 
tion. I  find  remonstrance  and  entrea^  alike  mefiectusd  to  stop  the 
progress  of  a  taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  which  I  supposed 
would  be  easily  subdued,  because  it  has  been  ao  lately  acquired.— 
By  pointing  out  to  me  what  means  I  could  use  to  restore  order  and 
momrt  in  my  family,  you  would,  sir,  efiectually  oblige  your  very 
humbly  servant,  Timothy  Tremor. 

If  Mr.  Tremor  will  follow  my  advice,  he  will  directly  oblige 
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Miss  A^emode  to  quit  his  hotne;  for  we  may  faiiiy  condude,tkat 
when  die  c«ase  of  the  evil  he  complains  of  is  removed,  the  effect 
will  soon  cease*  Let  him  pursue  lenient  measures  with  his  wife, 
let  him  be  even  generous  towards  her  cousin;  but  let  him  separate 
tliem  by  all  means:  in  this  one  point  he  must  be  firm*  I  would  re- 
commend to  him  to  procure  for  his  wife  every  rational  amusement 
within  his  reach,  and  if  her  heart  is  as  good  as  he  seems  to  think 
it,  gratitude  Mrill  soon  make  her  renounce  those  pleasures  which  are 
inimical  to  his  tranquillity. 

The  Adviser. 

Art.  Vlil. — On  the  Merits  of  a  Residence  in  France^ — From  the 
(London)  Monthly  Magazine. 

ACTIVITY  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AT  the  hotel  or  inn  where  you  arrive,  vou  may  find  the  husband  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  market,  and  oA  keeping  the  books;  but  all 
other  business,  such  as  receiving  the  travellers,  adjusting  the  bills, 
iuperintending  the  servants,  maJe  and  female,  falls  under  the  pro- 
vince of  madame,  Agsun,  if  you  go  to  an  upholsterer's  to  buy  a  few 
articles  of  furniture,  you  may  observe  the  husband  superintending 
his  workmen  ^  the  back  shop  or  3^ard,  but  leavins;  it  to  his  fair 
parmer  to  treoet  with  customers,  to  manage  all  cash  receipts,  and 
payments,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  fix  on  the  articles  to  be  purchased 
out  of  doors.  The  mercer's  wife  does  not  limit  her  services  to  the 
counter,  or  to  the  mechanical  tasks  of  retailing  and  measuring— you 
see  her  at  one  time  standing  beside  the  desk,  and  giving  directions 
to  the  clerks;  at  another  you  hear  of  her  being  absent  on  a  journey 
to  the  manuifacturing  towns,  and  are  desired  to  suspend  your  pur- 
chases, not  till  her  return,  which  would  be  remote,  but  iot  the  few 
days  necessaiy  to  let  her  send  home  marks  of  her  progress,  ^  car 
madame  nous  fait  ses  envois  a  mesure  qtfellefait  ses  achaJts*  In  short, 
women  in  France  are  expected  not  only  to  lend  am  assisting  hand 
to  their  husbands  in  business,  but  to  take  a  lead  in  the  n^anagement, 
to  keep  the  correspondence,  to  calculate  the  rate  of  prices,  and  to  do 
a  number  of  things  that  imply  not  merely  fidelity  and  vigilance,  b«t 
the  habit  of  deciding  and  acting  by  herself  in  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  concern*  We  need  hardly  add,  that  diey  are 
abundandy  zealous  in  points  so  nearly  connected  with  the  wdfare  of 
their  families,  and  that  die  extent  of  assistance  thus  afforded  to  the 
husband  far  exceeds  any  idea  diat  can  be  formed  bv  those  who  have 
not  resided  in  France,  But  all  advantages  have  their  ikawbacks,  and 
Ais  assistance  is  not  afforded  without  several  important  sacrifices^ 
among  which  we  are  to  reckon  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  nevt* 
ness  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  nuMre  serious  charge  <A  in* 
attention  to  the  health  of  their  children.  The  maSosx  propcHtion  of 
the  latter  are  separated  from  their  mothers  at  uie  time  when  p«r«ii» 
tsd  tenderness  is  most  wanted,  and  entrusted  to  country  nurses,  who 
are  fre{|uently  veir  deficient  in  the  means  of  preserving  tfaairheallk^ 
or  providing  for  tneir  cooiforc 
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If  we  look  to  die  higher  circles,  we  shall  find  every  where  exam- 
pies  of  similar  acti\acy  and  address*  Your  readers  may  have  fresh 
m  their  minds  the  multiplied  letters  and  applications  of  madame 
Ney,  and  the  more  fortunate  exploit  of  madame  Lavaletle.  Hiey 
will  not  have  forgotten  the  courageous  stand  made  by  the  dutchess 
of  Angouleme  at  Bordeaux,  in  March,  1815,  and  her  repeated  ad- 
dresses to  the  troops  of  the  garrison. 

MORALS. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  topic,  and  one  on  which  I  take  the  li- 
ber^ to  differ  from  a  great  number  of  our  countrymen.  In  nothing 
does  the  exaggerating  propensity  of  the  French  appear  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  tale  of  scandal;  not  that  such  tales  are  particularly 
frequent  in  this  country,  but,  because,  when  they  do  come  forth, 
they  are  arrayed  in  a  garb  that  would  hardly  ever  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  any  of  our  countrywomen.  On  our  side  of  the  chan- 
nel a  rumour,  whether  amon^  the  fair  or  the  mercenary  part  of  the 
Enblk,  generally  has  probabibty,  in  some  degree,  for  its  foundation; 
ut  in  France  all  you  require  is  the  direct  allegation,  the  confident 
assertion.  Nobody  things  of  scrutinizing  your  evidence,  and  you 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  afterwards  remmded  of  your  fallacy,  in 
a  country  where  almost  every  thing  was  absorbed  in  the  thirst  of 
novelty,  A  lady  in  France,  who  may  happen  to  have  a  quarrel,  or 
or  who  may  pve  rise  to  a  hostile  feeling  by  her  vanity  or  affectation, 
is  not,  as  with  us,  merely  satirised  for  the  eccentricity  of  her  dress 
or  manner,  but  is  doomed  fordiwith  to  encounter  the  most  vehement 
attacks  on  her  reputation.  Lovers  are  immediately  found  out  fc^ 
her,  and  the  circumstances  of  assignations  are  recapitulated  with  as 
much  precision  as  if  the  parties  had  been  present  at  the  forbidden 
interview;  if  she  has  eclipsed  her  rivals  at  a  ball,  or  received  the 
marked  attentions  of  a  leading  personage,  the  unkindly  rumour  wiU 
fly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  without  exciting,  among  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public,  the  least  doubt  of  its  reality.  It  lasts,  indeed, 
only  for  a  few  weeks,  until  some  other  female  becomes  equally  the 
object  of  jealousy,  and  is  made  to  furnish  materials  for  a  fresh  se- 
ries of  wondrous  anecdotes.  It  is  ten  to  one  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  an  English  traveller  in  a  French  town,  the  haute  noblesse 
are  occupied  with  some  precious  rumour  of  this  description,  and  our 
moralizing  countryman  records  it  in  his  journal  with  a  sad  convic- 
tion of  the  depravi^  of  the  nation. 

A  residence  of  several  years  in  a  provincial  town  of  considersible 
size,  and  of  much  genteel  society,  has  satisfied  me  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  tales  circulated  against  particular  individuals  aire  unfounded, 
and  were  never  meant  by  the  inventors  to  produce  any  thing  beyond 
a  temporary  discredit  to  the  obnoxious  party.  Common  sense  tells 
tt8,l}iat  in  every  civilized  coimtry,  a  woman  will  look  for  her  hap- 
frniess  in  the  mection  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  esteem  of  the 
respectable  part  of  her  sex;  nor  can  France  be  accoimted  an  excep- 
tioB,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  by  some  strange  peculiarity,  the 
men  in  that  country  are  indifferent  to  the  chastity  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  or  tlie  women  callous  to  every  thing  in  the  shiq^e  of 
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vice.  Gallantry  is  the  vice  of  an  idle  man;  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  France,  in  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  in  a  some* 
what  higher  degree  than  in  other  countries;  but  how  small  is  the 
proportion  of  these  idlers  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population!  The 
miadling  and  the  lower  ranks  follow  the  same  habits  of  industry  m 
with  us;  a  married  couple  can  find  a  maintenance  for  their  family 
only  by  a  cordial  support  of  each  other;  and  the  time  of  the  husband 
is  occupied  to  a  degree  that  leaves  him  very  little  leisure  for  plan- 
ning projects  on  his  neighbour's  wife« 

lliere  is,  however,  a  very  marked  distinction  in  the  degree  o&^it~ 
probation  affixed  by  French  and  English  ladies  to  individuals  of  their 
sex,  labouring  under  unfavourable  imputations.  While,  with  us,  the 
exclusion  from  society  takes  place  on  a  general  scale,  in  France,  it 
is  only  partial,  owing  (not  as  the  wags  will  argue)  to  a  community 
of  impropriety  on  the  part  of  those  who  still  continue  their  counte* 
nance;  but  to  a  facility  of  temper,  a  wish  to  view  things  on  die  fa- 
vourable side,  a  credulity  in  listening  to  the  vindication  of  die  ac- 
cused party,  a  pardality  to  whoever  courts  protection;  in  short,  to  a 
variety  of  causes  that  do  more  honour  to  the  heart  than  the  head. 

Parents  in  France  are  very  scrupulous  in  regard  to  their  daugh- 
ters, and  make  a  rule  of  not  allowing  them  to  ffo  into  company  or 
to  places  of  amusement  without  the  protection  of  a  relation  or  friend, 
whose  age  or  character  will  prevent  any  loose  conversation  from  the 
young  or  giddy  part  of  the  other  sex.  This,  to  be  sure  is  paying  but 
a  bad  compliment  to  the  male  part  of  the  society;  but  it  gives  an 
English  family  residing  in  France  an  assurance,  ^at  their  daugh- 
ters may  go  without  hazard  into  female  society,  particulariy  of  an 
age  corresponding  to  their  own.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing,  form 
in  that  country*,  as  with  us,  the  general  occupation  of  unmarried 
ladies. 

PARIS. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  French  of  Paris  and 
the  provincial  towns,  so  that  the  favourable  part  of  my  picture  is  to 
be  understood  as  applicable  chiefly  to  the  latter.  Paris  has  always 
been  the  residence  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  oisifsy  whedier  of* 
ficers,  noblesse^  or  others,  who  have  just  money  enou^  to  pay 
their  way  from  day  to  day:  and  who,  without  being  absolute  adven- 
turers,  are  perpetually  falling  into  all  the  exceptionable  habits  of  the 
inexperienced  and  idle.  A  Frenchman  is  the  creature  of  habit,  he 
has  no  fixed  principles,  and  follows,  with  all  imannaUe  pliancy,  the 
example  or  solicitation  of  those  with  whom  he  happens  to  be  con- 
nected for  the  moment.  Such  a  flexibility  of  character  mustinevitabty 
pave  the  way  to  a  variety  of  irregularities;  and  eventually  to  vices; 
time  is  wasted  at  theatres,  at  shows,  or  at  the  more  dangerous  occu- 
pation of  die  gaming  table?  and,  although  the  habitual  exaggeration 
of  the  French  leads  them  (wheii  speaking  of  the  vices  of  the  metro* 
poUs)  to  exhibit  a  very  outrS  picture,  particularly  in  what  relases  to 
the  fair  sex,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that  Paris  is  a  place  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  it  is  the  scene  where,  of  all  others,  uie  national 
character  of  the  French  appears  to  the  greatest  diaadvantagei 
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Art.  IX,— JVb^orw;  or  Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Philosophy^  Lite' 

ratxtre^  and  Politics, 

Tbe   following  Biographical  Sketches  are  selected  from  the  *  Dictionary  of 
LiTing  Authors'  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  our  Magazine. 


Hanivah  More.    This  distinguished 
•naament  af  her  sex  was  one  of  the 
fiire  daoghteis  of  a  village  achool-mas- 
t0r  in  the  parish  of  Hanham,  near  Bris- 
tol.   Her  parents  were  so  meanly  situ- 
ated as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  her 
that  education  which  she  desired.   The 
casual  reading  of  an  odd  volume  of 
Richardson's  Pamela,  excited  a  thirst  of 
knowledge  which  could  not,be  allayed, 
and  the  kindness  of  some  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  enabled  her  to  gratify 
her   inclinations.     Her   improvement 
was  BO  rapid  as  to  attract  general  no- 
tice, ajid  among  others  who  distiogoish- 
ed  themselves  as  her  friends;  was  the 
late  Dr.  Stonhouse  of  Bristol,  who  in- 
terested himself  so   zealously  in  her 
behalf  as  to  enable  her  to  set  up  a 
sokool,  which  prospered  g^reatly  under 
her  management  and  that  of  her  sisters. 
By  the  doctor's  kindness,  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Oarrick ,  who  encouraged  her  to  write 
for  the  stage.    Her  performances  in 
this  line  bec|jne  very  popular,  but  af- 
ter some  years  the  neligious  views  of 
Miss  More  took  so  serious  a  turn  as  to 
produce  a  declaration  in  the  preface  to 
the  third  volume  of  her  works,  that 
she  did  not  consider  the  stage,  in  its 
present  state,  as  becoitiing  the  appear- 
ance or  countenance  of  a  Christian,  on 
which  account  she  thought  proper  to 
renounce  her  dramatic  productions  in 
any  other  light  than  as  mere  poems. 
Having  realized  an  independence  by  an 
hottourable  profession  and  the  fruits  of 
her  pen,  this  lady,  with  her  sisters,  re- 
tired, about  twenty  years  ago,  from 
Bristol  to  Mendip,  where  amongst  the 
colliers  and  the  labourers  in  the  lead 
works,  they  have  efiected  a  wonderful 
alteration,    by  erecting  and  superin- 
tending charity  schools.     Even   this 
good  work,  however,  could  not  escape 
opposition,  and  sorry  we  are  to  record, 
that  the  attack  came  from  a  quarter 
which  ought  to  have  provided  the  most 
prompt  auad  zealous  support  to  the  dis- 
interested and  Christian  undertaking. 
A  sharp  controversy  was  carried  on  by 
a  neighbouring  clergyman  against  the 
sobo<^,  and  several  others  in  their  fa- 
vonr:  but)  to  the  honour  of  the  founder 
herself,  she  took  no  part  in  the  8trife». 


leaving  the  fruits  to  justify  both  her 
motives  and  her  conduct.  When  the 
edueation  of  the  priooeas  CharioCte  be- 
came an  object  of  sexiouB  attention  to 
her  illustrious  friends,  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  was  consulted  by  the  first  lady  in 
the  kingdom,  on  which  occasion  she 
published  a  work  which  was  deservedly 
stamped  with  the  royal  approbation,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  world  at  luge.  For 
some  years  past,  this  valuable  woman, 
has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  her 
bed,  by  an  exruciat^Dg  illness,  notwith- 
standing which  writing  is  her  chief  de^ 
light,  and  in  this  condition  she  has  ac- 
tually produced  some  of  her  most  ea- 
teemed  performances,  particulariy  a 
religious  novel,  calculated  to  render 
that  species  of  Uterary  amusement 
more  serviceable  to  the  diffusion  <^ 
sound  principles  and  virtuous  practice 
than  seems  generallv  to  have  been  con- 
sulted in  works  of  fiction. 

James  Hogg,  a  self-taught  poet,  bom 
about  1772,  who  received  no  instruc- 
tion after  his  eighth  year,  and  was  first 
a  cowherd,  and  afterwards  a  shepherd* 
at  Ettrick,  N.  B.  Mr.  Walter  SooU  is 
said  to  have  interested  himself  so  warm- 
ly in  his  behalf  as  to  have  obtained  for 
him  by  the  sale  of  his  works  a  decent 
competence,  consisting  in  a  little  hxuk 
in  the  Highlands. 

James  Lackihgtom,  a  native  of  So- 
mersetshire, of  very  humble  origii^ 
and  originally  a  shoemaker,  which  pro- 
fession he  quitted  and  became  the  ven- 
der of  second-hand  books  in  Chiswcll- 
street.  His  success  in  this  line  was  so 
great  that  he  erected  a  spacious  house 
and  shop  in  Finsbury-square,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses.  Mr.  Lackingion  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  members  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's society  for  his  success  in  trade, 
yet  in  his  first  literary  performance 
be  treated  the  Methodists  with  un- 
warrantable severity.  At  that  time, 
however,  he  had  become  the  disciple 
of  Paine,  but  since  his  retirement  from 
business  his  religious  impressions  have 
been  renewed,  and  he  has  built  a  meet- 
iog-house  for  the  people  of  his  commu- 
nion at  Taunton,  where  he  now  resides. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Knt.  was 
bom  in  London  in  1768,  aod  educated 
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jbeCat  tlM  sobool  in  Soho  Square,  tad 
next  at  Chiswick.  At  an  early  period  he 
^onceired  an  ayersion  to  aiumai  food, 
in  an  abstinence  from  which  he  has 
continued  to  penerere  ever  since.  He 
was  brought  «p  under  his  nnde^  a 
brewer  in  Oxford  Street,  but  in  1788, 
he  becama  partner  in  the  management 
of  a  school  at  Chester,  from  wh«ice  he 
remo^rad,  two  years  afterwards,  to  Lei- 
oester,  where,  in  1790,  he  opened  a 
bookseller's  shop  and  began  to  publish 
the  Leicester  Herald.  In  1 792  he  dis- 
tingnished  himself  by  his  concern  in 
sereral  canals,  towards  which  he  was 
a  subscriber  <m  paper^  and  turned  his 
enterprising  scheines  to  some  adran- 
tage.  The  following  year  he  was  prose- 
cuted for  selling  Paine's  Rights  of  Man, 
and  having  been  found  guilty,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  twelve  months 
in  Leicester  gaol.  In  1795  his  home 
and  printing  office  were  consumed  by 
Are,  soon  afier  which  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  enabled  by  the,  democrat 
tic  party  to  set  up  the  Monthly  Maga- 
line,  which  was  designed  to  be  the 
organ  of  that  faction,  and  in  which 
cause  it  has  continued  to  (^rate  effec- 
thally  enough  from  the  period  of  its 
commencement  to  the  present  hour. 
The  success  which  the  publisher  ex- 
perienced in  this  work  induced  him  to 
embark  pretty  lai^ely,  irst  in  the  ho- 
siery, and  next  in  tiie  bookselling  busi- 
ness, so  that  he  found  it  expedient  to 
remove  from  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard 
to  New  Bridgfe  Street,  where  be  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  concero.  In  1 807, 
he  was  chosen,  by  the  management  of 
his  friends,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  the 
city  of  London;  and  on  gcMng  up  with 
an  address  in  behalf  of  ministers,  he 
accepted  the  honour  of  knighthood,  to 
the  greatastonishroent  of  his  republican 
friends.  After  various  mana^nvres  to 
support  his  establishment,  his  name  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette,  and  for  some 
months  he  led  a  life  of  obscurity  at 
Pimlico,  but  on  obtaining  his  certifi- 
cate, he  again  burst  forth  as  a  meteor 
in  the  sphere  of  literature.  His  Ma- 
gazine having  been  purchased  in  by 
some  of  his  friends,  he  became  tiie 
avowed  editor  of  that  publication. 

Mrs.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi.  This 
lady  is  the  daugnter  of  John  Salusbury, 
Esq.  of  Bodvel  in  Caernarvonshire, 
where  she  was  bom  about  the  year 
1744.   In  1763  die  manied  Mr.  Henry 


Thrale,  an  eomient  brewer  in  Sontl^ 

wark,  and  for  some  years  representa- 
tive in  parliament  for  that  borough.  On 
the  death  of  that  gentl^nan  in  1781, 
lus  widow  and  four  daughters  went  to 
reside  at  Bath,  where,  in  1784,  Mrs. 
Thrale  gave  her  hand  to  an  Italian 
teacher  of  music  named  Gabriel  Piozzi^ 
with  whom  she  visited  the  continent, 
and  remained  at  Florence  some  years. 
Mrs.  Pioszi  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  disfdeasure  she  incurred  by  her 
very  imprudent  marriage;  and  when 
the  doctor  died,  she  published  letters 
and  anecdotes  of  that  venerable  cha- 
racter, without  paying  much  regard  to 
the  propriety  cSf  the  selection,  or  the 
veri^  of  her  relations.  The  late  inge- 
nious Joseph  Baretti,  in  particular, 
was  very^vere  in  his  animadversions 
on  her  conduct,  and  Dr.  Wdcot  pub- 
lished an  admirable  poem,  in  whidi  he 
exposed  the  literary  lady  and  her  com- 
petitor, Mr.  Bosweil,  under  the  vppto- 
priate  tides  of  "  Boezy  and  PiozzL^ 
In  the  Miscellanios  of  Mrs.  Anna  Wil- 
liams, printed  in  1765,  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful tale  written  by  Mrs  Thrale,  enti- 
tled, ''  The  Three  Warnings,"  besides 
which  she  communicated  many  light 
essays  and  poetical  effusioDs  to  other 
collections. 

Madame  Dn  STAXL-HoLSTEiif,  is 
the  only  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
M.  Necker,  by  his  wife  Susan  Curchod, 
the  iHend  andcolrrespondenc  of  Gibbon. 
She  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1768,  and 
received  the  most  liberal  education 
under  the  eye  of  her  accomplished  pa- 
rents. But  as  Madame  Necka*  en- 
couraged an  assembly  of  literaiy  char- 
acters at  her  house,  in  which  questiaDs 
of  morals,  metaphysics,  and  politics, 
were  freely  discussed,  the  young  ladv, 
who  witnessed  these  debates,  very  early 
contracted  a  disputatious  and  paradoxi- 
cal spirit  When  young,  sUm  married 
the  baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  Swedish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  but 
the  union  was  far  from  being  an  har- 
monious one,  as  the  husband  soon  per- 
ceived that  his  wife  was  too  pvoud  of 
her  own  intellectual  powers  to  pay  any 
deference  to  his  opinions.  She  was 
besides  little  attentive  to  those  graoes 
which  give  a  chaim  to  the  female  char- 
acter, and  her  appearance  was  fte* 
quenUy  such  as  to  create  disgust  by 
the  carelessness  of  her  dnsss,  and  tilie 
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ioTbidding  rudeness  of  her  msniieTs. 
The  first  pnblication  of  madame  de 
Stael,  was  a  vindication  of  the  char- 
acter and  writings  of  Rosseau,  in  1789, 
but  prior  to  this,  she  had  written  three 
short  novels,  which  were  printed  at 
Lausanne,  in  1795.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution,  this  lady  took 
a  more  active  part  in  the  convulsions 
which  overturned  the  monarchy,  than 
became  either  her  sex  or  her  situation 
as  the  wife  of  a  foreign  ambassador. 
She  involved  herself  indeed  so  much 
in  those  scenes,  as  to  become  an  object 
of  public  attention;  and  in  1793,  she 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  England;  but,  two  years  afterwards, 
her  husband  being  appointed  ambassa- 
dor to  the  French  republic,  she  had  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  Paris;  and 
about   this  time  she  endeavoured   to 
conciliate  the  men  in  power  by  pub- 
lishing her  <^  Thoughts  on  Peace  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Pitt,"  a  pamphlet  filled 
with  sophistry,  though  it  received  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Fox.     About  this  time, 
she  lost  her  mother,  and  in  1798,  her 
husband,  neither  of  which  events  could 
repress  her  literary  ardour  or  restrain 
her  from  publishing,  for  at  this  period 
she  wrote  a  play  called  ''  Secret  Sen- 
timent," and  a  work,  <<  On  the  Influ- 
ence of  Literature  upon  Society."    In 
1800,  when  Buonaparte  passed  through 
Switzerland,  he  visited   Madame  de 
Stael,  who  tolked  to  him  a  great  deal 
about  her  plans  for  the  organization  of 
France,  on  which  the  first  consul  very 
sarcastically  replied:  "  Who  educates 
your  children,  madame?"  During  her 
residence  in  Switzerland  she  wrote  her 
novel  of  ^^  Delphine,"  the  elegance  of 
which  will  hardly  be  admitted  as  an 
excuse  for  its  tendency.    Shortly  after 
this  she   accompanied  her  father  to 
Paris,  but  her  residence  there  wasshort, 
fiir  the  freedom  of  her  opinions  and  the 
popularity  of  Necker,  induced  Buona- 
parte to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment against  madame  de  Stael,  who 
said  to  hun,  ''  Tou  are  giving  me  a 
cruel  celebrity;  I  shall  occupy  a  line 
in  your  history."  This,  perhaps,  might 
be  wit,  but  it  was  far  from  being  pru- 
dent; and  she  felt  the  effects  of  her 
indiscretion,  for  having  settled  near 
Rouen  she  was  ordered  to  remove  to  a 
greater  distance  from  Paris,  on  which 
•he  withdrew  to  Frankfort,  with  her 
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friend  and  protector  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. From  Frankfort  madame  de 
Stael  went  to  Berlin,  where  she  receiv- 
ed the  intelligence  of  her^ father's  ill- 
ness, on  which  she  hastened  to  Wei- 
mar, but  found  that  he  had  died  before 
her  arrival,  April  9, 1804.  As  soon  as 
the  first  emotions  of  grief  subsided,  she 
employed  herself  in  arranging  his  pa- 
pers for  publication,  and  they  accord- 
ing^ appeared  in  print  the  same  year, 
at  Geneva.  In  this  publication,  she 
was  mean  enough  to  pay  a  high-flown 
compliment  to  Buonaparte,  in  hopes, 
no  doubt,  of  softening  down  his  resent- 
ment, though  the  man  himself,  and 
every  body  else,  well  knew  that  the 
panegyric  did  not  proceed  from  the 
heart.  The  sentence  of  her  banish- 
ment remained,  and  to  alleviate  her 
uneasiness  under  the  decree,  she  tra- 
velled to  Italy,  which  produced  another 
novel  full  as  extravagant  and  beautiful 
as  Delphine.  She  ^lerwards  resided, 
for  some  time,  at  the  Swedish  capital, 
where  she  formed  a  close  intimacy 
with  the  crown  prince,  Bemadotte,  to 
whom  she  dedicated,  in  a  very  flatter- 
ing style,  her  little  work  on  Suicide. 
From  Stockholm,  madame  de  Stael 
passed  over  to  England,  where  she  re- 
mained while  the  allies  were  marching 
upon  Paris,  to  which  city  she  roturned 
on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVni, 
in  1814. 

PROPKRTISS  OF  PLANTS. 

From  the  Literary  PanorcuMu 
The  following  extracts  from  a  lecture 
on  AgricuUurai  Chemistry,  by  sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  are  particularly  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  ingenious.  They  open 
a  view  of  the  operations  of  Nature  on  a 
large  scale,  that  is  at  once  striking  and 
instructive.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is 
distributed  in  great  masses  all  over  the 
face  of  the  ear&i;  and  it  produces  effects 
accordingly.  The  numbers  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  bear  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  it,  considered  as  to  such  effects. 
Without  entering  into  particulars,  we 
shall  set  before  our  readers  the  general 
results  of  this  learned  lecturer's  disqui- 
sitions. Sir  Humphrey  had  been  observ- 
ing, that,  when  the  leaves  of  vegetables 
perform  their  healthy  functions,  they 
tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere  in  the 
common  variations  of  weather,  and 
changes  from  light  to  darkness.  Vegc- 
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tables,  he  ^inks,  produce  more  oxygen 
than  they  consume:  animals,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  constantly  consuming  this  gas. 
*  If  erery  plant,  during  the  prog^ss  of 
ib  life,  makes  a  very  small  ad^tion  of 
oxygen  tathe  air,  and  occasions  a  yery 
small  consumption  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
effect  may  be  conceived  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  nature. 

'It  may  occur  as  an  objection,  that  if 
the  leaves  of  plants  punfy  the  atmos- 
phere, towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
through  the  winter,  and  early  spring, 
the  air  in  our  climates  must  become  im- 
pure, the  oxygen  in  itdimimsb,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  increase,  which  \»  not 
die  case:  but  there  is  a  very  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  objection.  The  different 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  are  constantly 
mixed  together  by  winds,  which,  when 
they  are  strong,  move  at  the  rate  of 
from  60  to  100  miles  in  an  hour.  In  our 
winter,  the  south-west  gales  convey  air, 
which  has  been  purified  by  the  vast  fo- 
rests and  savannas  of  South  America, 
and  which,  passing  over  the  ocean,  ar- 
rives in  an  uncontaminated  state.  The 
storms  and  tempests  which  often  occur 
at  the  beginning,  and  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  our  winter,  and  which  generally 
blow  from  the  same  quarter  of  tiiie  globe, 
have  a  salutaiy  influence.  By  constant 
agitation  and  motion,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
is  preserved;  it  is  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  life;  and  diose  events,  which  the  su- 
perstitious formerly  referred  to  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  or  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits,  and  in  which  they  saw  only  dis- 
crderand  confusion,  are  demonstrated 
by  science,  to  be  ministrations  of  divine 
intelligence,  and  connected  with  the 
order  and  harmony  of  our  system*  .  .  . 
*"  The  experiments  of  Montgolfier,  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  the  balloon,  have 
shown  that  water  may  be  raised  almost 
to  an  indefinite  height  by  a  very  small 
ibrce^  provided  its  pressure  be  taken  off 
by  continued  divisions  in  the  column  of 
fluid.  This  principle,  there  is  great  rea- 
aon  to  suppose,  must  operate  in  assisting 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  the  cells  and 
vessels  of  plants  which  have  no  rectili- 
neal communication,  and  which  every 
where  oppose  obstacles  to  the  perpendi- 
cular pressure  of  the  sap.  The  changes 
taking  place  in  the  leaves  and  buds,  and 
the  degree  of  their  power  of  transpira- 
tioo,  most  be  intimately  connected  lilEe- 


wise  with  the  motion  of  the  sap  upwards. 
This  is  shown  by  several  experiments  of 
Dr.  Hales. 

<  A  branch  from  an  apple  tree  was  se- 
parated and  introduced  into  water,  and 
connected  with  a  mercurial g^age.  When 
the  leaves  were  upon  it,  it  raised  the 
mercury  by  the  force  of  the  ascending 
juices  to  four  inches;  but  a  similaur 
branch,  fttmi  which  the  leaves  were  re- 
moved, scarcely  raised  it  a  quarter  of  an 
inch. 

*  Those  trees,  likewise,  whose  leaves 
are  soft  and  of  a  spongy  texture,  and  po- 
rous at  their  upper  surfaces,  dispJayed  by 
far  the  greatest  powers  with  regaid  to 
the  elevation  of  the  sap. 

<  The  same  philosopher,  found  that  the 
pear,  the  quince,  cherry,  walnut,  peach, 
gooseberry,  water-elder,  and  sycamore, 
which  have  all  soft  and  unvamidied 
leaves,  raised  the  mercury  under  favour- 
able circumstances  from  three  to  six 
inches.  Whereas  the  elm,  oak,  chesnut, 
hazel,  sallow,  and  ash,  which  have  fiim- 
er  and  more  glossy  leaves,  raised  the 
mercury  only  from  one  to  two  inches. 
And  the  evergreens,  and  trees  bearing 
varnished  leaves,  scarcely  at  all  affected 
it;  particulariy  the  laurel  and  the  lauris- 
tinus 

*  As  the  operation  of  the  different  phy- 
sical agents,  upon  the  vscp  vessds  of 
plants  ceases,  and  the  fluid  becomes  qui- 
escent, the  materials  dissolved  in  it  by 
heat,  are  deposited  upon  the  sides  of 
the  tubes  now  considerably  diminsriied 
in  their  diameter,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  deposition,  a  nutritive  matter  \b  pro- 
vided for  the  first  wants  of  the  piant  in 
eariy  spring,  to  assist  the  opening  of  the 
buds,  aiid  their  expansion,  when  the  mo- 
tion from  the  want  of  leaves  is  as  yet 
feeble. 

*  This  beautiful  principle  in  the  vege- 
table economy  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Darwin:  and  Mr.  Knight  has  giynn 
a  number  of  experimental  elucidatioas 
ofit. 

<  The  joints  of  the  perennial  grasses 
contain  more  saccharine  and  mucilagi- 
nous matter  in  winter  than  at  any  other 
season;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
Fiorinor  Agrostis  alba,  which  abounds 
in  these  joints,  affords  so  nsefnl  a  winter 
food. 

*  The  roots  of  shrubs  contain  the 
largest  qnanti^  of  nourishing  matter  in 
thedepOiofwinter,  and  tbebulb  inmll  « 
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piMtB  poBMsaiiigr  it,  is  the  receptacle  in 
which  Dourishment  is  hoaidedup  duriiig^ 
the  winter. 

*  In  annual  plants  the  sap  seems  to  be 
inJXy  exhausted  of  all  its  nutritive  mat- 
ter by  the  production  of  flowers  and 
seeds;  and  no  system  exists  by  which  it 
can  be  preserved.  .  •  •  . 

*  In  perennial  trees  anew  alburnum, 
and  consequently  a  new  system  of  ves- 
sels is  annually  produced,  and  the  nutri- 
ment for  the  next  year  deposited  in 
them:  so  that  the  new  buds,  like  the 
plume  of  the  seed,  are  supplied  with  a 
reservoir  of  matter  essenti'al  to  their  first 
development. 

*•  The  old  alburnum  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  heart-wood,  and  being  ccm- 
stant(y  pressed  upon  the  expansive  force 
of  the  new  fibres,  becomes  harder- 
denser,  and  at  length  loses  altogether  its 
Tascnlar  structure;  and  in  a  certain  time 
obeys  the  common  laws  of  dead  matter, 
decays,  decomposes,  and  ia  converted 
into  ajfrifonn  and  carbonic  elements; 
into  those  principles  from  which  it  was 
originally  formed. 

*•  The  decay  of  the  heart- wood  seems 
to  constitute  the  great  limit  to  the  age 
and  size  of  trees.  And  in  young  branch- 
es from  old  trees,  it  is  much  more  liable 
to  decompose  than  in  similar  branches 
from  seedlings.  This  is  likewise  the 
<»8e  with  grafts.  The  graft  is  only  nou- 
rished by  the  sap  of  the  tree  to  which  it 
is  transferred:  its  properties  are  not 
changed  by  it*  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
finiitB,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  if  it  hafl 
vegetated  upon  its  parent  stock.  The 
ouy  advantage  to  be  gained  in  this  way, 
is  the  afibrding  to  a  graft  from  an  old 
tree  a  more  plentiful  and  healthy  food 
than  it  could  have  procured  in  its  natu- 
ral state;  it  is  rendered  for  a  time  more 
vigorous,  and  produces  fairer  blossoms 
asdl  richer  fruits.  But  it  partakes  not 
merely  of  the  obvious  properties,  but 
likewise  of  the  infirmities  and  disposi- 
tions to  old  age  and  decay,  of  the  tree 
whence  it  sprung. 

*  It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  of 
the  apples,  formerly  celebrated  for  their 
taste  and  their  uses  in  the  manufacture 
of  cider,  are  gradually  deteriorating, 
and  many  will  soon  disaj^ar.  The 
golden  pippin,  the  red  streak,  and  the 
moil,  so  excellent  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  oentuiy,  are  now  in  the  ex- 
tiemest  stage  of  their  decay;  and,  how- 


ever carefully  they  are  ingrafted,  tbeiy 
merely  tend  to  multiply  a  sickly  and 
exhausted  variety. 

*  The  trees  possessing  the  firmest  and 
the  least  porous  heart-wood,  are  the 
longest  in  duration. 

<  Amongst  our  own  trees,  the  chesnut 
and  the  oak  are  pre-eminent  as  to  du- 
rability; and  the  chesnut  affi>rds  rather 
more  carbonaceous  matter  than  the  oak. 

'  In  old  Grothic  buildings  these  woods 
have  been  sometimes  mistaken  one  for 
the  other:  but  they  may  be  easily  known 
by  this  circumstance,  that  the  pores  in 
the  alburnum  of  the  oak  are  much 
laiger  and  more  thickly  set,  and  are  ea- 
sily distinguished;  whilst  the  pores  in 
the  chesnut  require  glasses  to  be  seen 
distinctly. 

<  In  consequence  of  the  sloiW  decay  of 
the  heart-wood  of  the  oak  and  chesnut, 
these  trees,  under  £aivourable  circum- 
stances, attain  an  age  which  cannot  be 
much  short  of  one  thousand  years. 

'  The  beech,  the  ash,  and  the  syca- 
more, most  likely  never  live  half  so  long. 
The  duration  of  the  apple  tree  is  n^ 
probably,  much  more  than  200  years: 
but  the  pear-tree,  according  to  Mr. 
Kaight,  hves  through  double  ^period; 
most  of  our  best  apples  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  a  fruiterer  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  they  are  now  in 
a  state  of  old  age. 

^  The  decay  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit-bearing  trees  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed through  the  country  by  grafts, 
is  a  circumstance  of  great  unportance. 
There  is  no  mode  of  preseiving  them; 
and  no  resource,  except  that  of  raisii^ 
new  varieties  by  seeds. 

<  Where  a  species  has  been  amelioim- 
ted  by  culture,  the  seeds  it  afibrds,  other 
circumstances  being  similar,  produce 
more  vigorous  and  perfect  [Jants;  and 
in  this  way  the  great  improvements  in 
the  productions  of  our  fields  and  gardens 
seem  to  have  been  occasioned. 

^  Wheat  in  its  indigenous  state,  as  a 
natural  {Hroduction  of  the  soil,  s^pears 
to  have  been  a  veiy  small  grass:  and 
the  case  is  still  more  remarkable  with 
the  apple  and  the  plum.  Hie  crab  seems 
to  have  been  the  parent  of  all  our  ap- 
ples. And  two  fruits  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  more  difierent  in  colour,  size, 
and  appearance,  than  the  wild  plum 
and  the  rich  magnum  bonum. 

'  The  seeds  of  plants,  exalted  by  cul- 
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timtion,  always  famisb  large  and  im- 
proved yarieties;  but  the  flarour,  and 
even  the  colour  of  the  fruit  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  accident.  Thus,  a 
hundred  seeds  of  the  gulden  pippin  will 
all  produce  fine  large-leayed  apple- 
trees,  bearing  fruit  of  a  considerable 
size;  but  the  tastes  and  colours  of  the 
apples  from  each  will  be  different,  and 
none  wiU  be  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
of  the  pippin  itself.  Some  will  be  sweet, 
some  sour,  some  bitter,  some  mawkish, 
some  aromatic;  some  yellow,  some 
green,  some  red;  and  some  streaked. 
AD  the  apples  will,  however,  be  much 
.more  perfect  than  those  from  the  seeds 
of  a  crab,  which  produce  trees  all  of  the 
same  kind,  and  all  bearing  sour  and  di- 
minutiye  fruit. 

*  The  power  of  the  horticulturist  ex- 
tends only  to  the  multiplying  excellent 
varieties  by  grafting.  They  cannot  be 
Tendered  permanent;  and  the  good 
fniits  at  present  in  our  gardens,  are  the 
produce  of  a  few  seedlings,  selected 
probably  from  hundreds  of  thousands; 
the  results  of  great  labour  and  industry, 
and  multiplied  experiments. 

'  The  larger  and  thicker  the  leaves 
of  a  seedling,  and  the  more  expanded 
its  blossoms,  the  more  it  is  likely  to 

Erodnce  a  good  variety  of  fruit  Short 
iaved  trees  should  never  be  selected; 
Ibifthese  approach  nearer  to  the  origi- 
nal standard:  whereas  the  other  quali- 
ties indicate  the  influence  of  cultivation. 

<  In  the  genera]  selection  of  seeds,  it 
would  appear  that  those  arising  from 
the  most  highly  cultivated  varieties  of 
plants,  are  such  as  give  the  most  vi- 
gorous produce;  but  it  is  necessaiy 
from  time  to  time  to  change,  and  as  it 
were,  to  cross  the  breed. 

<  By  applying  the  pollen,  or  dust  of 
the  stamina,  from  one  variety  to  the 
pistil  of  another  of  the  same  species,  a 
new  variety  may  be  easily  produced; 
and  Mr.  Knight* s  experiments  seem  to 
warrant  the  idea,  that  great  advantages 
may  be  derived  ftom  tms  method  of  pro- 
pagation. 

*  Mr.  Knighf  s  large  peas,  produced 
by  crossing  two  varieties,  are  celebrated 
amongst  horticulturists,  and  wiU,  I  hope, 
soon  be  cultivated  by  farmers. 

^  I  have  seen  several  of  his  crossed  ap- 
ple9>  which  promise  to  rival  the  best  of 
those  which  are  gradually  dying  away 
in  the  cider  countries. 


<  And  his  experimeota  on  the  eross^ 

ing  of  wheat,  which  is  very  easily  ef- 
fected, merely  by  sowing  the  different 
kinds  together,  lead  to  a  result  which  is 
of  considerable  importance.  He  says, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1799,  <<  in  the  years  1795  and  1797, 
when  almost  tihe  whole  crop  of  com  in 
the  island  was  blighted,  the  varieties 
obtained  by  crossing  alme  escaped, 
though  sown  in  several  soils,  and  in  very 
different  situations." 

'  By  making  trees  espaliers,  the  force 
of  gravity  is  particularly  directed  to- 
wanis  the  lateral  parts  of  the  branches, 
and  more  sap  determined  towards  the 
fruit-buds;  and  hence  the^  are  more 
likely  to  bear  when  in  a  horusontal  than 
when  in  a  vertical  position. 

<  The  twisting  of  a  wire,  or  tying  a 
thread  round  a  branch  has  been  often 
recommended  as  a  means  of  making  it 
produce  fruit  In  this  case  the  descent 
of  the  sap  in  the  bark  must  be  impeded 
above  the  ligature;  and  more  nutritive 
matter  consequently  retained  and  ap* 
plied  to  the  expanding  parts. 

'  In  engrafting,  the  vessels  of  the  bark 
of  the  stock  and  the  graft  cannot  so  per- 
fectly come  in  contact  as  the  albumoot 
vessels,  which  are  much  more  nume- 
rous, and  equaUy  distributed;  benoe 
the  circulation  downwards  is  prcdmbhr 
impeded,  and  the  tendency  of  the  graft 
to  evolve  its  fruit-bearing  buds  in- 
creased. 

*•  By  lopping  trees,  more  noorishment 
is  supplied  to  the  remaning  parts;  for 
the  sap  flows  laterally  as  well  as  per- 
pendicularly. The  same  reasons  will 
apply  to  explain  the  increase  of  the  size 
of  fruits  by  diminishing  the  number  up- 
on atree. 

*  As  plants  are  capable  of  ameliora- 
tion by  peculiar  methods  of  cultivatioiiy 
and  of  having  the  natural  tenn  of  their 
duration  extended;  so,  in  conformity  to 
the  genera]  law  of  change,  tbey  are 
rendered  unhealthy  by  being  exposed 
to  peculiar  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  liable  to  premature  old 
age  and  decay.' 

LOCUSTS. 

To  the  Ediior  ^  the  LU.  Pouohmmu 
Observing  in  your  Panorama  No.  26, 
for  Nov.  1816,  some  account  of  the  lo- 
custs of  North  America,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  writing  you  some  additiooal  no- 
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tices  on  that  subject,  which  seems  to 
be  a  branch  of  entomology  but  little 
known. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1798,  as  I  was 
crossing  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  on 
foot,  having  passed  several  of  the  ridges 
of  mountains  called  properly  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  unusual  hum,  or  buzz 
in  the  air,  and  looking  up  I  saw  several 
lai:ge  insects  on  the  wing;  they  were 
brown,  and  flew  heavily;  about  an  inch 
in  leng^,  and  having  four  guaze-like 
wings.    Their  note  there  is  no  describ- 
ings—it  was  rather  long,  and  somewhat 
piercings— having  a  slight  inflection  of 
tone,  as  if  divided  into  two  syllables, 
which  (together  with  the  religious  lean- 
ing of  the  people]  produces  the  notion 
that  they  say  "  Phabaoh."    While  I 
was  but  entering  on  the  confines  of  the 
tract  of  land  which  they  then  covered, 
I  could  distinguish  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  note  of  each  insect  I  saw; 
but  in  a  short  space  (a  few  miles)  they 
were  so  numerous  as  to  excite  g^eat 
attention;  though  I  still  had  formed  no 
distinct  idea  what  they  were.     In  two 
days  journey  afterwards,  arriving  at 
Pittsburgh  (at  the  head  of  the  Ohio)  I 
found  the  people  all  talking  of  nothing 
else  but  the  locusts,  which  indeed  was 
no  wonder,  for  they  were  so  numerous 
that  the  hum  continued  without  inter- 
misaion  the  wh<de  day,  and  by  dint  of 
nimibers  was  disagreeably  loud  and  im- 
portunate.—I  did  not  then  stay  long 
in  Pittsburgh,  but  pursued  my  expedi- 
tion down  the  Ohio  to  Kentucky,  and 
retunied  in  about  a  month  through  the 
Ohio  states  (unsettled  territory)  to  Pitts- 
burgh again:  the  noise  was  far  from 
being  over,  but  I  began  to  observe  a 
phenomenon  on  the  trees  which  I  could 
not  account  for.     Every  tree  whether 
in  the  woods,  or  in  the  gardens,  in  the 
town  or  out  of  it,  was  hung  with  dead 
twigs,  having  their  leaves  on,  but  dried 
and  turned  of  various  colours  like  au- 
tmnn.  I  inquired  of  the  people  the  reason 
of  this  appearance,  and  found  that  it  was 
occasioned  bj  the  locusts.    I  was  now 
anxious  to  examine  the  process  of  their 
ravages,  and  I  found  that  twigs  of  the 
last  year's  shoot  were  perforated  to  the 
pith,  l^  holes  in  rows  placed  as  near 
toge&er  as  the  teeth  in  a  fine  ivory 
comb  (and  of  course  as  small)  and  as 
many  as  ooUld  be  bored  between  the 


knots  of  the  twig,  in  two  or  three  places 
on  each.  On  large  trees  some  hun- 
dreds of  twigs  were  so  perforated,  and 
in  every  hole  was  deposited  an  e^^  or 
embryo  of  a  maggot — Owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  the  twigs  so  injur- 
ed were  killed,  and  twisting  with  the 
process  of  drying  away,  they^hung  as  I 
have  described,  giving  the  woods  a  most 
singular  and  unnatural  appearance. 

It  may  seem  astonishing  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  as  to  the  re-production 
of  these  creatures,  but  the  larvae  in 
every  twig  that  dies,  dies  also;  nor  could 
I  find  living  maggots  in  any  shrub  or 
tree  but  only  in  the  twigs  of  the  Mwq^nw; 
these  twigs  being  more  tenacious  of  life, 
sustained  the  puncturing,  without  yieldr 
ing  to  the  drought; — I  cut  off  many  of 
them,  and  sliding  a  small  knife  along  the 
punctures,  deeper  than  the  bark,  cut 
throu^  a  row  of  small  white  maggots, 
which  gave  out  a  milky  moisture.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  the  locusts 
disappeared,  and  no  one  considered 
how,  or  what  g^t  them.  They  might 
perhaps,  occupy  a  tract  of  land  about 
100  Qiiles  square. 

In  the  year  1800  I  was  at  Baltimore, 
and  walking  in  Howard's  park  (ii^the 
beginning  of  June)  at  the  back  of  that 
city,  I  observed  innumerable  holes  un- 
der the  trees  (like  the  holes  out  of  which 
our  black  beatles  arise  in  spring,)  and 
looking  into  the  trees  I  perceived  the 
under  sides  of  their  leaves  filled  with 
wingless  insects  which  adhered  to  them; 
every  leaf  that  I  could  distinctly  see  had 
three  or  four  on  it  In  a  few  days  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  alive  with  lo- 
custs, and  the  hum  was  loud  and  unceas- 
ing; the  exuvisB  dropped  speedily  from 
the  leaves,  and  lay  under  the  trees  in 
such  quantities  that  bushels  mig^t  soon 
have  been  gathered.  I  now  perceived 
that  the  creatures  made  their  way  out 
of  the  earth,  without  wings,  and  crept 
up  the  trees,  fastening  themselves  un- 
derneath the' leaves,  where  in  a  diort 
time  they  were  perfected;  a  suture  then 
opened  down  the  back,  and  the  winded 
insect  dropped  out  {cerlamly  upon  Us 
wings,)  being  thenceforth  a  tenant  of 
the  air.  This  was  the  second  flight 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing*- 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
first,  and  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  far  they  extended.  Neither  can 
I  specify  the  period  of  their  return — 
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but  I  remember  their  public  papers 
called  the  insect  the  cicada  aeptemdecem, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
speculate  from  these  imperfect  notices, 
upon  the  mode  of  their  reproduction,  or 
the  period  they  remain  inactive,  or  the 
change  they  may  anderg;o.  It  appears 
to  be  certain  that  they  become  a  maggot 
before  winter  sets  in,  but  whether  this 
maggot  (or  grub)  descends  into  the 
earth,  I  know  not 

I  was  at  Carlisle  (Pennsylvania)  in 
1794,  but  not  in  1796— but  I  passed 
^  through  it  in  1798  during  the  early  part 
of  my  excursion  before  named.  It  is 
probable  that  some  tract  or  other  of  the 
United  States  is  erery  year  risited  by 
these  swarms;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  statement  in  your  extract  ^  Uu 
locutta  creeping  immediaiefy  out  t^  their 
kuiluy  ana  hanging  by  their  /ore^feet 
OkC  tallow  candlet;  the  contrary  is  much 
•  more  probable,  and  their  exuriie  will 
continue  sticking  under  the  leares  some 
days  after  the  insect  has  flown.  The 
holes  they  make  in  rising  may  be  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  former  error  in  that  particular 
may  be  an  error  of  the  press. 

If  you  think  this  worth  inserting  you 
are  welcome  to  it— and  I  may  probably 
hereafter  recollect  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars relatire  to  that  country. 

Ben.  Holdich. 

COrrXE  SIMMEREft. 

To  Gu  Editor  qf  the  MoniMy  Jdc^fh- 
zine. 

The  use  of  coffee  becoming  every 
day  more  extensive  in  this  country,  I 
presume  that  any  suggestion  for  the  im- 
pfovement  of  that  pleasing  and  salu- 
brious beverage  cannot  prove  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public.  Under  that 
persuasion,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate 
a  method  of  coffee-making,  which  I 
have  long  practised,  and  which  I  find 
to  answer  my  purpose  better  than  any 
other— thpogfa  I  have  tried  several, 
and  bestowed  on  the  sub^t  a  share  of 
attention,  which  your  readers  will  hard- 
ly deem  censurable  when  apprised,  that 
coffee  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  been 
my  only  beverage,  except  morning  and 
evening  tea. 

My  process,  sir,  is  that  of  simmering 
over  the  small,  but  steady,  flame  of  a 
lamp, — a  process  at  once  simple,  easy, 
and  (without  watching  or  attendance] 


imiformly  productive  of  an  extract  •• 
grateful  to  the  palate  and  the  stomaoli, 
as  to  leave  me  neither  the  want  nor  the 
desire  of  any  stronger  liquor. 

But,  to  accomplish  this,  a  vessel  of 
peculiar  construction  is  requisite.  Mine 
is  a  straight-sided  pot,  as  wide  at  top  as 
at  bottom,  and  inclosed  in  a  case  of  si- 
railar  shape,  to  which  it  is  soldered  air- 
tight at  the  top.  The  case  is  above  aa 
inch  wider  than  the  pot,  descends  some- 
what less  than  an  inch  below  it,  and  is 
entirely  open  at  the  bottom;  thus  ad- 
mitting and  confining  a  body  of  hot  air 
all  round  and  underwdath  the  pot.  The 
lid  is  double,  and  the  vessel  is  of  course 
furnished  with  a  convenient  handle  and 
spout. 

In  this  si^pmerer  the  extract  may  be 
made  either  with  hot  water  or  with  cold. 
If  wanted  for  speedy  use,  hot  water  wiU 
be  proper,  but  not  actually  boiUng;  andi 
the  powdered  coffse  being  added,  no- 
thingremains  but  toclose  theHd  tight^ 
to  stop  the  spout  witii  a  cork,  and  pnoe 
the  vessel  over  the  lamp,  where  it  wiU 
soon  begin  to  sinuner,  and  may  remain 
unattended  and  unnoticed  untfl  theoo^ 
fee  is  wanted  for  immediate  use;  it  may 
tiien  be  strained  throngh  a  bag  of  tUrat 
close  linen,  which  will  transmit  the  li- 
quid so  perfectly  clear  as  not  to  contain 
Uie  smallest  particle  of  the  powder. 

The  strainer  is  tied  round  the  month 
of  an  open  cylinder  or  tube,  which  is 
fitted  into  the  mouth  of  the  cofle-pot 
that  is  to  receive  the  fluid,  as  a  steainer 
is  fitted  into  the  mouth  dfa  sancepan; 
and,  if  the  coffee-pot  have  a  cock  near 
the  bottom,  the  liquid  may  be  drawn  ont 
as  fast  and  as  hot  as  it  flows  fimn  thn 
strainer. 

If  the  coflfee  be  not  intended  for 
speedy  use;  as  is  the  case  with  me,  who 
have  my  simmerer  i^aced  over  my  night* 
lamp  at  bed-tirae,  to  produce  the  here- 
ragfewhichi  am  to  drink  the  next  day 
at  dinner  and  supper;  in  such  case  cold 
water  may  be  used  with  equal,  or  pei^ 
haps  superior,  advantage,  though  I  have 
never  found  any  perceptible  Terence 
in  the  result,  whether  the  water  employ- 
ed was  hot  or  cold.  In  either  case,  it 
soon  begins  to  simmer,  and  continnes 
simmering  all  night,  without  ever  boil- 
ing over,  and  without  any  sensible  dilni^ 
nution  of  quantity  by  evaporaticm. 

With  respect  to  the  lamp— ^though 
a  fountain-lamp  is  nndonbtedly  pretea^ 
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lile,  any  of  ^  oonuBon  «iiall  lasips, 
whicli  are  seen  in  eveiy  tm-shop,  will 
aotwer  the  purpose,  provided  that  it 
contain  a  sofficienoy  of  oil  to  continue 
buraingf  bright  during  the  requiiite 
lengrth  of  time.  The  tube  or  burner  of 
my  lamp  is  little  more  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  this,  at  the 
distance  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters 
below  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  with  the 
wick  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  hi^h,  and  with  pure  spermaceti  oil, 
has  invariably  performed,  es  above  de- 
scribed, without  requiring  any  trim- 
ming, or  other  attention,  and  without 
producing  any  smoke;  whereas,  if  the 
wkk  were  too  high,  or  the  oil  not  good, 
the  certain  consequences  would  be, 
smoke,  soot,  and  extinction. 

One  material  advantage  attending 
Uns  mode  of  coffee-makmg  is,  that  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  powdered  berry 
ia  requisite  to  give  the  desired  strength 
to  the  hquor.  The  common  methods 
Inquire  that  tiie  powder  be  coarse,  in 
winch  state  it  does  not  give  out  its  vir- 
tue so  completely  as  if  it  were  ground 
finer;  whereas  in  this  process  it  may  be 
used  as  fine  as  it  can  conveniently  be 
made,  and,  the  finer  it  is,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  quantity  required,  or  the 
richer  the  extract— as  I  have  agreea- 
bly experienced,  since  I  have  been 
emibled,  by  the  new  invention  of  Mes- 
srs. Deakin  and  Duncan,  of  Ludgate- 
hill,  to  have  my  coffee  at  once  reduced 
to  ibe  proper  degree  of  fineness  by  a 
single  operation,  without  the  tedious 
labour  of  a  second  grinding  with  the 
mill  tightened.  John  Carct. 

JFeH^tquare  Lambeih;  AprU  2. 

ITALIAN  OPBAA. 

From  the  LUerary  Panorama, 
The  following  artide  is  not  only  cu- 
rious in  itself,  as  marking  the  anxiety 
of  government,  without  whose  sanction 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  attempted, 
vt  matured,  to  revive  the  talent  of 
Opera  writing;  but  also  as  describing 
what  modem  times  demand  as  the  es- 
sentials of  an  opera  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  present  day.  The  En- 
glish reader  will  snule  at  the  determi- 
nation that  there  shall  be  one  comic 
character  in  a  comic  opera.  The  times 
of  Sentimental  comedy,  or  what  the 
French  denominated  La  Comedie  tar- 
tfuyaatei  are  over;  and  the  call  among 


the  pubtic  is,  for  stroDg  characters 
strongly  combined.  Perhaps,  there  may 
be  great  propriefy  in  concealing  tfa^ 
names  of  the  writers;  and  in  prevent- 
ing preference;  this  must,  in  some  de- 
gree check  the  intrigue  of  the  theatre, 
against  which  merit  is  no  protection; 
as  some  writers  know  but  too  welL 
The  stipulation  that  answers  should  be 
l^en  within  a  month  after  the  recep- 
tion of  a  piece,  would  prove  extremely 
acceptable  to  many  an  English  apph- 
cant  for  managerical  protection. 

Frogrmnmaqf  the  Direction  qf  the  Roy- 
iUImperial  Theatre  of  La  ScalOy  at 
Jiikuu  DaiedAprU5,lBl6. 

I.  From  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  present  Programma  to  the  end  of 
December,  16 1 9,  it  shall  be  free  to  every 
Itsdian  poet  to  send  to  the  Committee 
of  Direction  Dranuuy  or  Operae  seri- 
ous or  comic. 

II.  The  communications  must  be  sent 
post  paid,  addressed  Al  Signor  Cava- 
Here  Angdo  Petracchi;  or  Al  Camermo 
del  R.  C.  Teairo  Alia  Scala,in  Milano, 

III.  The  authors  must  carefully  con- 
ceal their  names.  The  pieces  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  note^  contain- 
ing their  names,  their  address,  and  those 
of  a  person  who  may  answer  for  them; 
the  choice  of  whom  is  left  to  them- 
selves. 

IV.  The  pieces  so  sent  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  two  of  the  directors,  and  by 
a  third  person  chosen  from  amoi^^  the 
most  distinguished  poeti  of  the  city  of 
Milan.— TbDse  pieces  which  shaU  be 
excluded  from  performance  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  author,  or  to  the  penon 
commissioned  to  act  as  his  deputy. 

V.  One  month  after  sending  their 
pieces,  the  authors  may  expect  a  de- 
finitive answer,  as  to  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  their  performances,  and  in 
the  latter  case,  they  may  receive  them 
again  immediately,  with  the  unsealed 
note  of  address. 

VI.  The  pieces  which  shall  be  ap- 
proved, will  be  placed  in  the  director's 
drawer,  from  amcmg  which  will  be  se- 
lected all  the  new  works  oonqxMed  for 
the  theatre  during  the  time  thait  the  di- 
rectors are  in  office,  to  the  end  of  the 
Carnival,  1820;  during  which  time  will 
be  represented  at  least  one  serious  ope- 
ra and  two  comic  operas,  in  each  year; 
with  the  uiual  approbatioii. 
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Vn.  The  dii«ctorteii|ra|pe  to  repre- 
sent the  pieces  without  any  alteration, 
whether  by  the  Musical  composers,  or 
the  actors.  In  case  the  writers  liWni^ 
at  a  distance  should  think  alteration  ne- 
cessary, they  will  nominate  a  proper 
person  to  that  office;  or  they  will  au- 
thorise the  directors. 

Vni.  Theessential  qualities  demand- 
ed in  the  pieces  of  both  descriptions,  are 
beside  purity  of  style, 

1.  That  they  shall  be  in  two  acts. 

2.  That  they  shall  be  neither  too  lon^ 
Bor  too  short 

3.  That  according  to  the  preTailing 
taste,  they  include  a  greater  number  of 
musical  piecet  of  oombmaHon  than  of 
atr#. 

4.  That  they  combine  interest  and 
norel^with  the  pomp  of  the  spectacle. 

5.  That  in  a  comic  opera  there  be  at 
least  one  buffoon,  or  comic  personaire. 

IX.  For  each  serious  opera  that  shall 
be  brought  out  on  the  stage,  the  sum  of 
a  thousand  Italian  ^ire  will  be  paid;  and 
for  eyery  comic  opera  ei^t  hundred 
Ure. 

X.  When  the  piece  is  printed,  after 
the  title  will  be  added — crowned  acoor- 
dUig  io  the  Programmaqf  April  SylSld, 
The  author  shall  be  at  libNerty  to  add 
his  name,  or  not,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure;  and  he  shall  receive  a  present 
of  twelve  copies. 

XI.  In  case  any  piece  sent  for  ap- 
probation shall  be  represented  on  any 
other  theatre,  the  directors  shall  no 
longer  be  bound  by  the  stipulation  in 
Article  IX. 

XII.  The  writers  shall  be  authorized 
to  demand  information  concerning  their 
pieces  sent,  and  even  to  withdraw  them. 

XIII.  After  the  Carnival  of  1820, 
the  pieces  which  shall  remain  in  chaige 
of  the  directors  shall  be  transferred  to 
their  successors  in  the  direction,  if  they 
shall  think  proper  to  continue  die  con- 
ditions fixed  by  the  jpresent  Program- 
ma,  or  in  case  of  the  contrary,  they 
shall  await  the  determination  of  their 
authors. 

Done  at  Milan,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Royal  and  Imperial  Theatre  Alia 
Scala,  April  5, 1816. 

PLAN  TO   P&EVEMT   VESSELS   FJIOM 
SIN&IMO. 

In  small  decked  vessels,  such  as 
sloops,  there  are  seldom  more  than 
three  or  four  men  to  navigate  them;  so 


that  if  they  tprag  a  kak  teiatigii* 
becomes  so  great  at  the  pumps,  that  the 
men  are  soon  exhausted.  Wh^adoop 
or  small  vessel  is  building,  and  before 
planking  the  bottom  and  sides,  let  the 
outside  of  the  timbers  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  mixture  of  pitch,  tar,  cow-hair, 
and  powdered  charcoal,  made  hot,  and 
which,  when  cold,  is  of  the  consistency 
of  cobler'swax:  after  rubbing  the  tim- 
bers on  the  outside  with  this  oonqiosi- 
tion,  plank  the  bottom  and  sid^:  when 
the  planks  are  caulked,  fiU  all  tiie 
spaces  up  between  the  timbers  with  this 
mixture,  and  also  over  the  inside  of  the 
timbers;  then  nail  on  the  ceiling  or  lin- 
ing planks.  Itisimpessibleiftheseams 
of  the  outer  planks  are  ever  so  open, 
for  the  vessel  to  leak;  nor  can  either 
rats  or  mice  penetrate  between  the  tim- 
bers, because  they  will  not  touch  this 
composition.  Two  small  brass  rollers, 
or  friction  wheels,  fixed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pump-spear  at  the  valve, 
will  keep  the  pump-spear  upright,  and 
make  the  pump  w«rk  easier. 

If  the  editors  of  the  different  periodi- 
cal publications  will  give  publicity  to 
this  paragraph,  it  will  be  tibe  means  of 
saving  a  number  of  the  lives  of  our 
brave  seamen.  Europ.  Mag^, 

ON  HORSE  POWER. 

TotheEdUon^tkeMoiUhii/Jllagaxme, 
Sir, 

Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Measham,  Derby- 
shire, communicated  to  the  board  of 
Agriculture,  in  Februaiy  1803,  the  re- 
sult of  an  experiment,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  a  horse  of  the  value  .of  WL 
drew  five  tons  weight  up  a  rail-road  as- 
cending five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
each  yard,  and  that  the  same  animal 
could  not  draw  more  than  three  tons  up 
a  rail  rode  ascen^ng  at  the  rate  of  one 
inch  and  three  quarters.  By  this  ex- 
periment it  was  proved  that  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  horse's  power  of 
1943-4lb.  on  the  increasing  elevation 
of  each  one  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch. 

This  is  a  species  of  proof  which  de- 
monstrates a  greater  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  reducing  the  elevation  of 
roads  in  a  hilly  country,  than  is  shown 
by  the  usual  mechanical  ei^riments 
of  a  carriage  drawn  up  an  indmed  plane 
by  a  weight  suspended  over  a  pulleys 
and  it  is  much  more  correct,  as  the  jdtiy- 
sical  power  of  the  horse  rapidly  de- 
creases by  the  increasing  elevation  of 
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fbeW^  at  the  same  time  that  tibe  load 
18  becoming'  nu>re  difkuilt  to  be  drawn; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  mechanical  ex- 
periment, wet{[^t  drawing  the  carriage 
continvet  equaUj  effectiTe.i 

At  this  is  a  subject  of  material  impor- 
tance to  the  intenial  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, it  would  render  a  pnblic  senrice  if 
anj  of  your  well  informed  correspon- 
dents would  be  pleased  to  state,  through 
the  medium  of  your  raluable  publica- 
tion,  what  information  they  may  pos- 
sess thereon.  A.  B. 

TotikeEdiiorqftkeMmthfy  Magazine. 
Sim, 

Your  correspondent  A.  B.,  in  the  last 
Number  of  your  entertaining  Miscel- 
lany, after  describing  the  experiment 
communicated  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  of 
Measham,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
in  1803,  obserres  that  this  is  a  species 
€i  proof  which  demonstrates  a  greater 
adrantage  to  be  derired  from  r^ucing 
the  eievation  of  roads  in  a  hilly  country, 
than  is  shown  by  the  usual  mechanical 
experiment  of  a  carriage  drawn  up  an 
inclined  plane  by  a  weight  suspended 
oirer  a  pulley. 

It  appears,  by  this  experiment,  that, 
cm  the  rail-way  rising  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  to  a  yard,  a  horse  drew  the 
weight  of  five  tons;  but  on  a  rise  of  one 
and  three-quarter  inches  to  a  yard,  he 
could  only  draw  three  tons:  and  A.  B. 
observes,  the  experiment  proves  that, 
tiiere  was  a  decrease  in  the  horse's  pow- 
er of  194  3-41b.  on  the  increasing  ele- 
vatiim  of  each  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
All  this  Ib  very  true,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  correct  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion. No  horse  can  put  in  motion  &re 
tons,  or  three  tons,  or  one  ton,  without 
the  assistance  of  mechanical  power, 
and  the  advantage  derived  (rem  the  ma- 
chine, by  which  he  drew  the  weight  of 
Are  tons,  must  be  deducted,  before  any 
ettiraation  can  be  made  of  the  power 
of  the  bcNrae.  A.  B.  giVes  no  data  on 
which  to  form  such  a  calculation;  but 
supposing  the  wheels  of  the^  waggon  to 
be  thirty  inches  high,  the  axJes  three 
inches  ^ameter,  and  well  oiled,  their 
power  would  be  equal  to  about  thirfy- 
nine-fortieths  of  the  absolute  weight, 
ieavmg  one-fortieth  part  in  friction  for 
the  horse  to  overcome,  or  2 1-2  cwt.  to 
which  must  be  added  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  inclined  plane  acting 
against  him:  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
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is  about  the  tl6th  part  of  a  yard;  there- 
fore the  same  proportion  of  the  load, 
which  is  about  3qrs.  15lb.  must  be  ad- 
ded; making  together  3cwt  Iqr.  15lb. 
which  the  horse  would  have  to  draw  up 
this  gentle  slope. 

Now,  let  us 'see  what  the  poor  beast 
would  have  to  do  up  the  steeper  hilL 
An  inch  and  three-quarters  in  a  yard  is 
an  elevation  of  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  length  of  the  inclined  plane,  and 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of 
three  tons  is  three  hundred  weight;  this, 
added  to  the  computed  resistance  of 
friction  in  the  machinery,  makes  51-3 
cwt.,  which  the  horse  had  to  draw  in 
this  case,  almost  double  that  of  the  for- 
mer; and  he  must  have  been  a  horse  of 
considerable  strength  and  spirit  to  have 
exerted  himself  with  such  effect. 

This  result  seems  the  veiy  reverse  of 
the  inference  A.  B.  is  desirous  of  deri- 
ving from  the  experiment  he  relates^ 
his  position,  however,  that  the  physical 
power  of  the  horse  decreases  b^  the  in- 
creasing  elevation  of  the  hill,  is  never* 
theless  true. 

That  a  horse  going  up  hill  is  placed 
in  an  attitude  unfavourable  for  drawing 
a  load  is  self-evident,  and  needs  not  the 
aid  of  mechanical  philosophy  to  furnish 
proof;  but  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  in  what  ratio. 

It  might  be  cruel  to  attempt  making 
experiments  on  the  absolute  physicu 
streng^  of  animals  that  cannot  express- 
their  sensations.  I  recollect  a  most  in* 
human  trial  of  strength  of  this  sort  some  * 
years  ago:  a  wager  was  laid  whether  a 
race-horse,  or  a  cart-horse,  could  bear 
the  greatest  load;  and,  by  means  of  a 
crane,  equal  weights  were  heaped  upon 
the  backs  of  each,  till  the  cart-horse 
sunk  under  his  burthen,  while  the  high- 
blooded  animal  stood  firm  and  erect 

From  experiments  on  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  wood,  made  by 
Cd.  Beaufoy,  it  appears  that  the  pitch 
pine  is  the  strongest  wood;  next  to  that 
the  English  oak,  with  straight  and  even 
fibres;  then  the  English  o^,  irregular 
and  cross  g^rained;  fourthly,  the  Riga 
fir,  and  fifthly  the  Dantzic  oak.  If  the 
strength  of  the  pitch  pine  be  called  1 000, 
the  strength  of  the  English  oak  will  be, 
from  tibe  mean  of  two  experiments,  923; 
of  the  Riga  (r,  782;  of  the  Dantzic  oak^ 
663.  JIf  on.  Jlfd^. 
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To  giTe  additioiiai  strength  to  iron 
and  steel,  Mr.  Damel  proposes  to 
tvrist  the  metal  in  the  same  manner  as 
•treng^  and  compactness  ar6  given  to 
berap  and  flax.  t&. 

M.  Legxndre  has  refuted  the  objec- 
tion of  Professer  Leslie  to  his  beautiful 
analysis  of  the  relations  of  triangles. 
The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle being  a  determinate  quantity,  the 
turn  of  tiro  known  angles  necessarily 
determines  the  third--not  so  the  sides, 
the  sum  of  which  are  not  a  determined 
quantity;  consequently  the  sum  of  two 
being  known  does  not  determine  any 
thing  in  regard  to  the  third.  We  wish 
pityfessor  Leslie  had  expunged  his  ob- 
jection from  the  new  edition  of  his 
elements  of  Geometry,  for  the  honour 
of  a  geometrical  mind.  t6« 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  by  no 
means  originate  entirely  from  what  we 
call  difference  of  climate;  innumerable 
other  circumstances  contribute  to  ex- 
cite them. 

Algarotti  obsenres,  that  when  the 
Fren^  king  sent  some  mathematicians 
to  measure  a  degree  under  the  polar 
circle,  and  the  king  of  Spain  sent  others 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  line,  to  as- 
certain  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  who 
would  have  imagined  that  those  under 
the  equator  would  suffer  most  by  cold, 
and  those  under  the  arctic  circle  by 
heat  and  yet  this  was  actually  the 
case.  The  cold  on  the  summits  of  the 
Andes  was  intense,  and  the  heat  occa- 
sioned by  the  length  of  the  polar  days 
was  hardly  to  be  borne.    Europ.  Mag* 

There  are  two  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  predictions  being  fiilnlled, 
where  no  supernatural  means  can  pos- 
sibly be  supposed. 

The  first  is  mentioned  by  the  learned 
bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Sermons  on  Prophecy.  It  is  part  of 
a  chorus  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca:— 
Vttnient  aonii 
Seoala,  sent,  quibos  Oeeanus 
Viaoiila  reram  lazet  et  ingens 
Pateat  tclius,  Tipbytqae  aeTOS 
Deteget  orbes. 
This  is  obviously  fulfilled  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  compass,  and  the  disoo- 
veiT  oi  America. 

The  other  is  in  the  fint  book  of 
Dante's  Purgatorio. 


J*  mi  vols!  a  man'  destro,  •  posi  mente 
All'  altro  pdo,  e  vidi  quatro  stelle 
Non  viste  mai,  faor  ch'  alia  prima  gente* 

Now  this  is  an  exact  description  of 
the  appearance  of  the  four  stan  near 
the  south  pole;  and  yet  Dante  is  known 
to  have  written  before  the  discoverv  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  to. 

PARLIAM KNTART  PAPERS. 

An  account  of  the  CNBcial  Value  of  the 
Exports  from  Great  Britain,  in  each 
year,  from  179ttol8l6,bothinclu8iyfJ5 
distinguishing  the  value  of  British 
produce  and  Manu&otures  from  that 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchan- 
dize: 

JMOahPr^duK   P^mgnmid       Tumi 

and  CtlmU        B^ft*. 

Mamdatturttn    Merehandhat. 
Yean  /  /  /      - 

1798—18,366,851  6,129,998  94,466,849 
1793—13,832,268  5,784,417  1,676,685 
1794—16,725,498  8,386,043  25,111,446 
1795—16,338,213  8,509,186  24,847,339 
1796—19,102,220  8,923,848  28,026,068 
1797—16,903,103  9,412;6I0  26,315,713 
1798—19,672,303  10,617,526  30,290,029 
1799— 24,084,^213  9,556,144  33,640^57 
1800—24,304,883  13,815,837  38,120^180 
1801^25,699,809  12,087,047  37,786^856 
1802—26,993,189  14,418,837  41,41 1»666 
1803.-22,252,027  9,336,468  31,578,495 
1804—83,935,793  10,515,574  34,451,367 
1805—85,004,337  9,959,508  34,954,845 
1806—87,408,685  9,184,499  36,527,184 
1807—25,171,488  9,395,149  34,566,571 
1808—86,691,968  7,862,305  34,554,267 
1809—35,104,132  15,188,768  50,886,900 
1810—34,983,575  10,946,884  45,869,859 
1811—24,131,734  8,277,937  32,409,671 
1812^31,244,723  11,998,449  43,243,178 
ifilS  TheReowdiafthiiycarwwedemqyiidhy 
*****        fire. 

1814—36,092,167  20.499,347  56,591,514 
1815—44,053,455   16,930,439  60,983,894 
1816—36,714,534  14,545,933  51,260,46s 
William  iRviifO, 
Inspector-General  of  the  imports 
and  £xports  of  Great  Britain. 
Custom-house,  London, 
13th  March,  1817.  Lit.  PmfU 

PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

M.  Maillardet  of  Neufchatel  announ- 
ces, in  a  foreign  Journal,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  solving  the  celebrated 
problem  of  perpetual  motion,  so  long 
regarded  as  a  scientific  chimera.  Tbe 
piece  of  mechanism  to  which  he  appliea 
his  principle  is  thus  described: — It  is  a 
wheel,  around  the  circumference  of 
viiicb  there  b  a  certain  number  ef 
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tiibas,  which  aUwrnately  ndkte  or  tarn 
in  towands  the  centre,  rendering  the 
monng  power  at  one  time  strong,  at 
another  time  weak;  but  preserving^ 
throughout  such  an  intensi^  of  force, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  check 
by  a  regulator. 

♦^*  We  remember  to  have  seen, 
many  years  ago,  a  machine  on  a  similar 
construction,  made  in  London,  but  af- 
ter awhile  the  friction  became  too  pow- 
erful to  be  overcome  by  the  moving  le- 
vers; M.  M.  may  have  succeeded  better. 

Frcm  the  Monthly  JHcugaxine. 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  parochial 
deigy  of  £ngland  and  Wales  have  been 
stated  at  2,557^000/.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  these  revenues  arise 
as  well  from  glebe  and  augmentation 
lands,  with  surplioerfees,  as  fnmi  tithes 
in  kind  or  by  composition,  which,  on 
fiaoh  pansh,  can  scarcely  be  estimated 
on  the  average  under  40/.  per  annum, 
which,  according  to  the  number  of 
10,649  parochial  benefices,  will  amount 
to  nearly  6t6,000/.;  which  being  de- 
ducted from  ttie  gross  revenue  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  will  leave  2,031,000/. 
as  the  actual  receipt  from  the  tithes  in 
their  possession.  The  impropriations 
are  nsually  estimated  at  3,845  in  num- 
ber; and  of  these,  aboutone-third  belong 
to  the  bishops,  dignified  clergy;  and  two 
universities,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
to  the  lay-impropriators:  and  the  laity 
are  also  lessees  ef  the  one-third  belong- 
ing to  the  superior  cleigy  and  umver- 
aities.  The  collective  income  of  which 
impropriations  from  tithes  alone,  at 
this  time,  may  be  taken  at  1,538,000/. 
p«r  annum.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  total  receipt  from  the  tithes  in  the 
yossession  of  the  parochial  cleigy,  and 
impropriators,  whether  paid  in  land  or 
accounted  for  by  composition,  amounts 
to  3,569,000/.  per  annum:  which,  in 
proportion  to  that  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  kingdom,  subject  to  the 
payment  ci  tithes,  namely,  28,000,000 
<^  acres,  and  valued  or  rented  at  15#., 
SOf.,  or  25«.,  per  statute  acre,  will  be 
under  3«.  Sd.  in  the  pound  at  15#.  per 
acre,  a  little  above  2f .  6J.  in  the  pound 
at  20#.  per  acre,  and  a  little  above  t$, 
in  the  pound  at  25«.  per  acre. 

NORWICH  STKAM-BOAT. 

An  unfortunate  accident  befel  a 
tUamrboat  within  the  month  at  Nor- 
wich, which  has  damped  the  ardour  of 


many  fiieiidt  to  their  general  introdoc- 
tion.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances,  and  we 
find  no  ground  of  alarm,  or  any  just 
ground  Of  objection  to  steam-boiUs  ge« 
nerally,  more  than  m^bt  be  taken 
against  culinary  fires,  or  lamps,  or  can* 
dies,  from  their  occasionally  setting 
houses  on  fire  and  burning  persons  to 
death;  or  against  stage-coaches,  which 
are  so  often  fatally  overset;  or  against 
horses,  which  kill  above  a  thousand 
persons  in  England  annually;  or  to 
ships  and  boats,  which  are  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  tens  of  thousands  in  eveiy 
year.  Multitudes  of  the  most  powerful 
steam-engines  are  in  daily  use  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain,  yet  how  seldom 
are  they  a  cause  of  any  fatal  catas- 
trophe. In  this  new  application  of  them, 
an  accident  may  be  likely  to  result  from 
inexperience;  and  in  this  instance,  at 
Norwich,  the  conductors  of  the  lK»t  are 
reported  to  be  exceedingly  blameable. 
It  appears  there  was  an  opposition 
steam-boat,  and,  in  order  that  one 
might  go  off  in  hi^  style,  and  run  a* 
head  of  the  other,  the  regulating  valve 
was  so  fastened  down  that,  when  the 
danger  became  apparent,  it  could  not 
be  raised,  and  an  explosion  of  the  con- 
fined steam  was  inevitable.  A  law 
should  punish  proven  wantonness  of 
this  kind  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
and  forbid  the  use  of  high  pressure  en- 
gines such  as  this  in  steam-boats,  as  a 
security  to  passengers,  and  as  a  protec- 
tion to  a  navigating  power  so  essential 
in  opposing  the  current  of  rivers.  In 
this  magazine  a  Ibreign  correspondent 
has  suggested  theapptioation  of  a  great- 
er and  a  safer  power  than  steam,  whidi 
is  worthy  of  attention;  and,  in  the  use  of 
steam  itself,  the  fears  of  the  public  may 
be  removed  by  employing  the  steam-en- 
gine in  a  separate  vessel,  with  which  to 
tow  that  which  n  laden  with  passengers 
or  goods.  Our  readers,  too,  cannot  fa^ve 
forgotten,  that  we  lately  submitted  to 
them  the  project  of  a  team  or  fun'ie-boaty 
the  machinery  of  which  may  be  worked 
by  horses,  as  in  a  common  borse-miU; 
while  the  ke^p  of  the  horses  amounts,  it 
is  said,  to  less  than  the  eiq>en8e  of  the 
fuel  in  a  steam-boat.  ib. 

From  the  EdMwrgh  Monthly  Maga- 

zine. 

A  report  made  to  the  coimcil-general 

of  hospitals  in  Paris,  relative  to  the  state 

of  those  establishments  from  1803  to 
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1814t  contAiDs  some  important  ftote. 
Tbey  are  dirided  into  two  classes,  call- 
ed hopUattx  and  hotpices;  the  fonner, 
ten  in  number,  beings  designed  for  the 
sick  and  diseased;  and  the  latter,  which 
amount  to  nine,  affording  a  proTisioo 
for  helpless  infancy,  and  poor  persons 
afflicted  with  incurable  infirmities.  The 
Hotel  Dieuy  the  most  ancient  of  the 
hospitals,  contains  1200  beds.  The  gen- 
eral mortality  in  the  hospitals  has  been 
1  in  7  1-2,  and  in  the  hotpices  1  in 
61-2;  and  it  has  been  more  considera- 
ble among  the  women  jthan  the  men. 
It  is  found,  that  wherever  rooms  of  the 
•amo  size  are  placed  one  over  another, 
the  mortality  is  greatest  in  the  up- 
permost In  the  Hotpice  de  V  Ac- 
wuchement^'m  1814,  there  were  deliv- 
ered 2,700  females,  of  whom  2,400 
acknowledged  that  they  were  unmarri- 
ed. In  the  ten  years  from  1804  to  181 4, 
there  were  admitted  into  the  Hotpice 
d*  Allaitemerd,  or  Foundling  Hospital 
23,458  boys,  and  22,463  girls,  total 
45,921  childrco,  only  4,130  of  whom 
were  presumed  to  be  legitimate.  The 
mortality  of  infants  in  the  first  year  af- 
ter their  birth  was  under  2-7ths.  Du- 
ring Ae  ten  years,  355,000  sick  were 
admitted  into  the  hospitals,  and  59,000 
poor  persons  into  the  hospices.  The  to- 
tal number  that  received  relief  out  of 
these  establishments  in  1813,  which 
gives  about  the  average  of  that  period, 
was  103,000,  of  whom  21,000  belonged 
to  the  department  of  the  Seine. — Some 
nains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the 
different  causes  of  mental  derangement. 
It  appears,  that  among  the  maniacs  the 
number  of  women  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  men.  Among  the  younger 
females,  love  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  insanity;  and  among  the  others,  jea- 
lousy or  domestic  discord.  Among  the 
younger  class  of  males,  it  is  the  too 
speedy  development  of  the  passions,  and 
with  the  others,  the  derangement  of 
&eir  affairs,  that  most  frequently  pro- 
duces this  effect.  The  calamities  of 
the  revolution  were  another  cause  of 
madness  in  both  sexes;  and  it  iB  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  men  were  mad  with 
aristocracy,  the  women  with  democra- 
cy. Excessive  gnef  occasioned  luna- 
cy in  the  men,  whereas  the  minds  of 
tibe  females  were  deranged  by  ideas  of 
independence  «nd  equality. 


ITAIiT. 

M.  Niebuhr,  the  Prussian  emroj  tt 
Rome,  has  discovered,  in  the  Vmtictn 
Library,  the  fragment  yet  wantmg  in 
Cicero's  Oration  pro  jiarco  RabSrWf 
and  a  fragment  of  the  Oration  pro  PIom- 
cio.  These  two  fragments  were  discov- 
ered in  the  same  MS.  from  which  Amm- 
duso  hat  already  extracted  an  unpub- 
lished fragment  of  Livy.  The  leamtd 
Prussian  envoy  has  ako  found  some 
passages  of  the  Works  of  Seneca. 

t  From  the  tame. 
The  Berlin  Gazette  gives  the  MUm- 
rog  account  of  Von  Kotzefoue's  voyage 
round  the  world,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Kamschatka.  Letters  of 
an  eaiiier  date,  which,  after  having 
doubled  Cape  Horn,  he  sent  from  the 
coast  of  Chili,  have  been  lost,  or  at 
least  are  not  yet  come  to  hand.  M.  Von 
Kotzebue  discovered  tiiree  new  ialandi 
in  the  South  Sea,  in  14*>  of  latitude,  and 
144^  of  longitude,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  Romanzow  (the  author  of  the 
expedition),  Spiridon,  and  Krusenstem. 
Besides  these,  he  discovered  a  long 
chain  of  islands  in  the  same  quarter, 
and  two  clusters  of  islands  in  the  llih 
degree  of  latitude  and  190di  of  loogi* 
tude.  (It  IB  not  specified  whether  the 
latitude  is  N.  orS.  or  the  longitodeE. 
or  W.)  These  he  called  after  hit  ships. 
Bunch's  Chain;  thetwolatterKutnaoTt 
Cluster  (a  group)  and  SuwarroTs  -Clna- 
ter.  All  these  islands  arft  covered  with 
wood,  partly  uninhabited,  and  danger- 
ous for  navigators.  The  discoverer  has 
sent  to  Count  Romanzof  a  great  many 
maps  and  drawings.  On  the  I2lh  J^y 
O.  S.  Kotzebue  designed  to  sail  from 
Kamschatka  to  Bering's  Straits,  accor- 
ding to  his  instructions.  He  hopes  to 
return  to  Kamschatka  in  September 
1817.  On  the  whole  voyage  from  Chi- 
li to  that  place,  he  had  not  a  single  per* 
son  sick  on  board.  He  touched  at  Eat- 
ter  Island,  but  did  not  find  the  inhabi- 
tants so  friendly  as  La  Peyronte  de- 
scribes them.  He  thinks  that  tome- 
thing  must  have  happened  since  that 
time,  which  has  made  them  distrustful 
of  the  Europeans:  perhaps  it  may  be 
the  overturning  of  their  surprisinglj 
large  statues,  which  Kotzebne  loolred 
for  in  vain,  and  found  only  the  runis 
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of  one  of  then  near  its  base,  which 
still  remains.  He  saw  no  froits  from 
the  seeds  left  'bj  La  Peyronse,  nor  any 
sheep  or  hogs,  which  by  this  tkne  must 
have  mnltiplied  exceedingly.  A  single 
fiywl  was  bronght  him  for  sale.  It  seems 
we  may  hope  mnch  from  this  yoang 
seaman,  who  is  not  yet  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  was  obliged,  for  many  reasons, 
to  leare  the  learned  Dane,  Worms- : 
krold,  behind  in  Kamschatka. 

From  the  Oentleman^»  Jitagaxme. 

l>By  ROT. 

**  A  disease  knv»n,  it  half  removed." 

Many  theories  have  been  set  forth  to 
afiooontfor  the  dry-rot;  many  too  have 
been  the  remedies  prescribed  to  care, 
•and  the  means  to  prerent  it*  but  I  be- 
lieve all  hare  hitherto  been  alike  un- 
saecesafiil;  for  although  its  nature  may 
hmire  hitherto  eluded  our  search,  yet  I 
6iink  its  origm  is  not  so  obscure  as  to 
discourage  our  endeavours  to  discover 
it  I  hope  I  may  anticipate,  that  if  the 
following  essa}  do  not  completely  deve- 
lop its  nature,  and  preventive,  that  T 
shall  have  furnished  materials,  at  least, 
that  may  enable  others  to  supply  these 
desiderata,  now  so  greatly  needful  for 
•or  shipping  and  our  dwellings. 

I  consider  the  dry-rot  to  be  the  result 
of  the  putrefactive  fennentation,  which 
is  modmed  and  much  accelerated  by  si- 
tuation and  circumstances. 

It  will,  I  conceive,  materially  assist 
many  persons  {shipimrightM  especially) 
to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  subject, 
bv  giving  first  a  short  general  account 
Of  the  oiiganisation  of  trees. 

Trees  are  organised  bodies;  being 
fomiriied  with  several  sets  of  vessel^ 
adapted  to  perform  the  several  functions 
of  elaborating,  and  circulating  their  vi- 
tal fluids,  and  of  respiration:  they  con- 
sist obviously  of  the  roots,  stem, 
branches,  bark,  and  leaves;  and  these 
all  contain  vessels  fitted  to  the  f\mc- 
tions  each  has  to  perform;  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  naturalists,  that  these  are  of 
three  kinds,  besides  the  respiring  ves- 
sels of  the  leaver,  namely,  first,  the 
eommon  «ei«e(ff/ these  are  long  cylindri- 
cal tubes,  passing  up  through  the  root 
and  bole,  into  the  branches,  and  termi- 
Bating  in  the  leaves;  and  their  office  is 
to  convey  the  sop  into  the  elaboratory 
of  the  tree  {th»  leaves;)  where  it  is 
changed  into  the  ptcuUar  juices  of  the 
plant;  and  is  thence  conveyed  back 
-again  to  the  root  by  the  second  set, 


which  are  denominated  the  proper  vet- 
$eU,  to  nourish  and  supply  aliment  to 
the  tree,  for  its  growtli  and  form;  annu- 
ally, a  new  zone  of  wood  around  the 
tree;  these  vessels  are  situated  princi- 
pally in  the  internal  bark,  and  cellular 
tissue  above  it;  and  are,  like  the  for- 
mer, long  cylindrical  tubes,  running 
from  the  leaves  back  into  the  root:  the 
third  set  are  the  spiral  vesseU,  accom- 
panying the  common  vessels;  and  are 
supposed  to  be  either  absorbents,  or 
air-vessels;  but  their  office  has  not  yet 
been  cleariv  shown.  In  trees,  besides 
their  vascular  structure,  two  kinds  of 
fluids  are  found,  the  <ap,  and  pecu- 
liar juices:  the  sap  is  a  fluid  nearly  as  li- 
quid as  water,  is  imbibed  by  the  roots 
from  the  soil,  and  is  conveyed,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  common  yessels  through 
the  tree:  the  peculiar  juices  are  the  sap 
concocted  and  changed  by  the  leaves: 
they  are  found  in  the  proper  vessels, 
and  are  thus  fitted  to  become  the  ali- 
ment of  the  tree. 

Having  now  related  of  the  physiolo- 
gy of  trees,  what  I  consider  necessary 
in  this  short  disquisition,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  take  a  view  of  the  method  of  Na- 
ture, in  conducting  her  vegetable  off- 
spring to  their  final  gprowths  and  uses. 
*  All  things  change,'  is  her  motto,  and 
wherever  we  turn  we  find  ample  proofs 
of  its  truth:  the  plant  originates  from 
the  seed  of  its  parent,  is  fed  by  its  cuhesy 
passes  through  the  various  stagefl  of 
germination  and  vegetation,  scatters 
the  germs  of  a  new  generation,  and  fi- 
nally nourishes  its  own  ofispring  after 
the  manner  itself  was  supplied. 

All  vegetable  substances,  when  left 
to  themselves,  undergo  ihe  putrtfadh^ 
fermentaJtion;  or  in  other  wonls,  they  are 
gradually  decomposed,  and  decay.  It  ia 
necessary  to  this  end,  that  water  should 
be  present,  and  that  the  temperature 
should  not  be  below  45**,  nor  so  high  as 
to  evaporate  the  water  hastily.  This, 
process,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  moisture  and  heat:  but  tho 
moisture  must  not  be  perpetually  re- 
newing; neither  may  the  subject  be  sub* 
mersed,  nor  the  heat  too  great.  Any 
temperature  between  45**  and  90**  .as- 
sists this  process,  and  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  maximum,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  process.  When  these  cir- 
cumstances meet  in  a  tree  which  has 
passed  its  age  of  maturity;  or  in  timber, 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  water,  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  g^ases,  attracted 
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hj  mnd  attracting  the  principles  of  the 
wood,  aided  by  heat,  (and  this  heat  is 
generated  by  the  moist  ?eg[etable  sab- 
stance,  as  is  exemplified  ip  the  case  of 
damp  hay  or  saw-dust)  teptirate;  and  the 
fermenting  and  vegetating  principle, 
oxygen  gas,  begins  to  act-  the  coose- 
qnences  of  this  action  are,  the  formation 
of  water,  the  springing  forth  of  fun- 
gus,* which  owes  its  origin  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  oxygen  gas  upon  the  sap  and 
juices  of  the  tree  (and  be  it  remember- 
ed, that  timber,  as  now  felled  and  used, 
is  loaded  with  them),  that  stimulus,  as- 
sisted by  the  heat  generated,  exciting 
an  unnatural  or  abortive  vegetation  of 
these,  in  consequence  of  the  tree  not 
possessing  its  complete  oigans  to  modi- 
fy the  vegetation;  gaseous  matter  is  also 
generated  fcarbonic  acid  gas);  the  loss 
of  the  weight  and  cohesion  or  the  wood 
ensues,  and  this  process  is  carried  on 
until  the  whole  vegetable  matter  has 
undergone  a  complete  change;  the  or- 
ganic  texture  is  at  last  destroyed,  and 
'  there  results  a  heap  of  unoiganized  car- 
bonaceous matter. 

It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  pu- 
trefaction of  wood,  and  the  diy-rot,  are 
one  and  the  same  process,  under  differ- 
ent modifications:  this  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  by  comparing  the  cases. 

The  agents  Ihen  in  the  first  case  are 
water  and  heat;  the  agents  in  the  se- 
cond case  are  the  same. 

Tlie  circumstances  are  alike;  being 
only  more  favourable  to  its  rapidity  in 
the  second.  It  is  found  in  the  first,  that 
when  the  water  is  frequently  renewed, 
or  the  wood  is  submersed,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds very  slowiy,  or  not  at  all;  and 
when  the  wood  is  kept  diy,  it  does  not 
occur.  In  the  second  case  these  circum- 
stances afiect  in  the  same  manner:  those 
parts  of  a  ship  that  are  covered  with  wa- 
ter, as  the  floors  and  keel,  very  rarely 
have  dry-rot;  and  those  parts  that  are 
kept  dry  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  are  also  free  from  it;  except, 
indeed,  when  they  happen  to  be  conti- 
nuations of  timbers,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  are  in  situations  favouring  the 

*  It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of 
animal  matter  is  productive  of  animals 
of  inferior  oiganisation  to  their  parent: 
thus  the  varieties  of  maggots  are  the 
production  of  that  process^  in  man  and 
brute;  so  the  fungi  in  their  varieties, 
owe  their  orig;pi  to  the  same  cause. 


change.    Again,  a  high  tempentiDe  m 
a  fiivonrable  circumstance  in  tiie  fiist 
case;  so  it  is  in  the  seoend,  as  is  exen- 
plified  in  the  case -of  sending  newly 
built  ships  into  hot  dimates;  whew 
they  are  remarked  to  decay  in  a  rapid 
manner.  Moisture  is  apfrficable  in  the 
same  manner,  let  us  notice  those  parts 
of  ships  most  infected,  and  we  shall  find 
that  there  heat  and  moisture  prevaO; 
from  the  heads  of  the  first  futtocks  vnf 
to  the  gun-deck  beams,  along  tbe  dead- 
wood,  in  the  stem-frame,  in  the  cant- 
bodies  fore  and  aft,  its  ravages  are  moit 
remarkable;  and  (O^cisely  in  those  si- 
tuations do  heat  and  moisture   meet 
prevail;  there  is  a  difference  in  sitnailiQii 
and  of  cireumstances  in  the  latter  case^ 
which  will  account  for  its  amazing  ra- 
pidity, namely,  the  shutting  up  the  tim- 
ber in  a  damp  state,  as  it  were  in  a  box; 
and  surrounding  it  with  a  damp,  heat* 
ed  and  stagnant  atmosphere;  this  most, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
cause  it  to  decay  fiEuter  than  that  which 
has  the  advantage  of  an  occasional  re- 
newal of  water  and  of  air,  and  tbe  fre- 
quent action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

The  phenomena  are  the  tame;  being 
slightly  modified  by  circmnstaaces  aM 
situation,  and  passing  with  greater  ra- 
pidity. In  the  first  case  they  are  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  fungi;  tiie  extri- 
cation of  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  fbimar 
tion  of  water;  the  reduction  of  the 
weight,  solidity:  and  loss  of  the  strength 
of  the  wood;  and  tiie  destmction  of  its 
fibrous  and  organic  texture. 

In  the  second  case  these  are  also  the 
phenomena;  the  fungus  is  always  finmd 
to  precede  it;  this  is  so  notorious,  thatit 
has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
cause  of  it  The  extrication  of  caiboDic 
acid  gas  is  also  constantly  found;  this  is 
evident  from  the  unwholesome  state  of 
the  atmosphere  of  ships  below  .the  gun- 
deck,  when  rotten;  eisgecvaXtj  if  they 
have  not  been  ventilated  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  Hie  loss  of  weight, 
streng^,  and  solidity  of  the  timber,  are 
its  principal  and  most  obvious  characte- 
ristics. The  formation  of  water  is  found 
one  of  its  indications,  as  frequently,  be- 
fore fungus  appears,  the  surface  of  the 
timber  is  covered  with  moisture.  The 
destruction  of  the  fibrous  and  mganio 
texture  is  not  so  generally  seen,  because 
the  ships  are  generally  opened,  and  re- 
paired before  the  decay  has  proceeded 
Bo/ar,  yet  it  may  be  traced;  it  is  not  na- 
usual  to  find  die  centre  of  a  timber  ie» 
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I  Uk  mfmlpMb  ^powdiBr.  The 
retolt  it  dmilar,  being  amass  of  carbo- 
naoeoos  ppirdery  matter. 

Hafing  thus  compared  the  two  cases, 
and  finrnd  the  agents,  phenomena,  and 
iwnihs  the  same,  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
SMtible,  that  they  are  the  same  process. 

*J^  Drt-Rot.— In  page  269  of  vol. 
I.  of  the  present  series  of  the  Analectic 
Megaeine,  is  inserted  a  reyievr  of  the 
treatises  of  Richard  Paring,  and  Wm. 
Taylor  Money,  esq.,  on  ship  building, 
inctoding  some  obsenrations  on  the  dry- 
rot,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  It 
is  there  ascribed  to  the  vegetable  life  of 
the  tree  not  ^et  extinct,  and  the  re- 
maias  of  sap  m  the  timber,  owing  ei- 
ther to  its  not  being  felled  as  it1oo|^t  to 
he,  in  the  winter— or  not  sufficiently 
dried  before  it  is  pot  to  use. 

There  are  four  hypotheses  still  main- 
tained <m  this  difficult  subject  1.  That 
the  dry-rot  is  owing,  as  above  mention- 
ad,  to  the  remains  cMf  sap  in  the  timber. 
S.  To  a  parasite  fungus  that  grows  on 
and  within  the  timber,  nourish  by  the 
juices  still  remaining  in  the  wood.  3. 
To  an  insect  similar  in  its  habits  and 
properties  to  the  teredo  that  infests  ship 
tnnber.  and  4thly,  To  the  chemical  de- 
composition of  the  wood  itself,  as  main- 
tained in  the  dissertation  now  inserted, 
but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  sufficiently 
tnpported. 

If  it  were  a  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  wood  itself;  we  should  find  in  the 
diy-rot  some  of  iti^chemical  elements, 
the  gases,   water,  pyroligneous  acid. 


chaicoal;  we  find  none  of  these:  the 
joists  that  support  the  floors  are  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  powder;  whose  ap- 
pearance is  inconsistent  with  this  the- 
ory. The  subject  however  is  very  im- 
portant, and  still  requires  investigation: 
for  this  reason  it  is,  we  have  inserted 
the  present  paper.  Eo.  An. 

CHKVALXXa  ST.  GEORGE. 

The  chevalier  St  Geoige,  so  re- 
nowned for  his  skill  in  fencing,  once 
stood  close  to  a  gentleman  at  the  Ope- 
ra, at  Paris,  who  was  not  very  clean  in 
his  person,  which  occasioned  the  cheva- 
lier to  go  to  another  part  of  the  parterre. 
The  gentleman,  who  supposed  the  che- 
valier went  to  find  out  a  better  place 
for  seeing  the  ballet,  followed  him:  the 
chevalier  moved  again,  and  was  again 
followed.  This  took  place  a  third  and 
even  a  fourth  time,  when  his  patience 
being  quite  exhausted,  he  exclaimed, 
*  When  people  are  offensive  diey  should 
stand  by  themselves  like  other  nasty 
noun  substantives.*  The  gentleman 
took  fire,  and  challenge  the  other  to 
fight  *  Pho!'  cried  the  chevalier, '  I  am 
St  Geoige,  and  should  be  through 
your  lungs  twice  before  you  conld 
touch  me  once.'  '  If  you  were  the  de* 
vil,'  replied  the  gentleman,  ^  you  should 
fight  me.'  '  That,'  rejoined  the  cheva- 
lier, *  would  answer  no  possible  end  to 
either  of  us,  for  if  you  were  even  able 
to  kill  me,  you  wou'dn't  stink  a  bit  less, 
and  if  I  were  to  kill  you,  jrou'd  stink  a 
~  deal  more.'  Eur.  Mag, 


Art.  X. — Poetry. 
Fx)T  the  Analectic  Magazine* 

SOmiET  TO  DESPAIR. 

Hau,  fell  Despair!  within  yon  wilder'd  cave, 

I  saw  thee  stretch'd  in  agonizing  sleep; 

I  saw  thee  start,  and  hwd  a  murmur  deep, 
Like  lonely  winds  that  sweep  th^  outlaw's  grave. 
Witiiin  thy  cave  I  saw  a  taper  gleam; 

Its  light  shone  dimly  o'er  thy  &ded  breast; 

On  my  pale  brow  a  paler  hand  was  prest  • 
The  taper  feU^and  thou  didst  cease  to  dream. 
The  orb  eclipsed,  once  more  beholds  the  light. 

The  wintry  stem  brings  forth  another  flower. 

And  Fancv  builds  again  her  broken  bower; 
But  not  for  tibee— sole  exile  of  the  night  H.  T.  F. 

Cmniakee^  S.  CaMma^  JipriltS,  1817. 
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TBK  •OLDIUi'a  OmATB. 

AbitttHt  atrt  Diet  et  foMrftmenit  M0riN>.— Tmo. 

Bbneatb  this  flow'r-deck'd  rising  moundt 

Here  rest  the  ashes  of  the  brare; 
A  hero  sleeps,  by  glory  orown'dt 

It  is  a  patriot  sddier's  grave! 
How  late  his  manly  heart  beat  high, 

His  country  from  each  irrong  to  sare; 
Bnt  soon  that  heart  was  doom'd  to  lie> 

Cold,  cold  within  a  soldier's  grave. 

Methioks  I  hear  a  footstep's  tread;-^ 

How  lightly,  where  jron  osiers  wave! 
Perli£ip8  by  silence  it  is  led, 

The  spirit  of  the  soldier's  grave! 
Here  Pity  oft,  at  Mem'ry's  call, 

Repairs  to  view  this  narrow  cave, 
And  dew  with  tears  the  flow'ry  pall 

That  covers  o'er  the  soldier's  g^ve! 
Here  too  a  widow's  broken  sighs 

Breathe  o'er  the  relics  of  the  brave, 
And  h%re  her  helpless  orphan's  eyes 

Weep  torrents  on  the  soldier's  grave. 
His  country's  summons  he  obey'd; 

Fair  liberty  he  died  to  save, 
And  in  this  lonely  spot  is  laid, 

Unknown  but  as  the  soldier's  grave. 

For  him  the  muse  shall  sweep  the  string. 

For  him  who  fell  among  the  brave, 
And  virgin  hands  with  wreaths  of  spring 

Shall  decorate  the  soldier's  grave.  £•  J. 

Ch&rleHon,  J^imeSS,  1817. 

Alf  ENIGMA.— BT  LORD  BTRON. 

From  Ackerman^t  Reponiory. 
'Twas  whisper'd  in  heav*n,  and  muttered  in  hell. 
And  Eclm  caught  softly  the  sound  as  it  fell; 
In  the  confines  of  earSi,  'twas  permitted  to  rest. 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confest;       ' 
'Twas  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the  thunder, 
'Twill  be  found  in  the  spheres  when  riven  asunder* 
It  was  given  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath. 
It  assists  at  his  birth,  and  attends  him  in  death. 
Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honour,  and  health. 
Is  the  prop  of  bis  house,  and  the  end  of  Ms  wealth; 
It  begins  ev'ry  hope,  ev'iy  wish  it  must  bound, 
And,  tiiough  unassuming,  with  monarchs  is  crown'd; 
In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  'tis  hoarded  with  care. 
But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  prodigal  heir; 
Without  it  the  soldier  and  sailor  ma^  roam. 
But  wo  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  huine; 
In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be. found. 
Nor  e'er  in  the  whirlwind  of  pasdon  be  drown'd; 
It  softens  the  heart,  and,  though  deaf  to  the  ear. 
Twill  make  it  acutely  and  instant^  hear, 
But  io  shades  let  it  rest  like  an  elegant  flow*r— 
Ofal  breathe  on  it  softly^tdietinaahov. 
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ANALECTIC  MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER,  1817. 

ART.  l-^Analysis  of  the  Papers  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 
view  for  March^  1817.  No.  S5» 
*  Art.  i.^^Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  ap* 
pointed  by  the  House  of  Commons^  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Men-' 
dicity  and  Vagrancy  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Or* 
dered  to  be  printed  JiUy  lU^,  1815.  To  which  is  added^  the  General 
Report^  ordered  to  be  printed  May  2%th^  1816.' — ^This  article  is,  as 
usual,  not  an  account  of  the  book  it  pretends  to  review,  but  a  disser- 
tation consisting  of  two  parts:  1st,  an  examination  of  the  policy  of 
the  poor  laws  as  a  S3rstem:  2dly,  an  account  of  the  methods  taking  to 
support  the  poor  in  Scotland.  It  is  written  in  a  laboured,  aflfected 
style,  totally  unlike  the  general  style  of  writing  that  pervades  the 
Edinburgh  Review;  and  though  not  without  merit  as  to  its  general 
reascming,  it  throws  litde  light  on  the  subject,  by  the  account  given 
of  the  chsuitable  system  of  Scotland,  which  amounts  to  litde  more 
diap  Sunday  contributions  at  the  church  door,  and  private  dona- 
tions. As  the  subject  is  very  interesting  at  home,  we  shall  take  the 
f  resent  occasion  to  dFer  our  own  views  of  the  pauper  system  of 
^emisylvania. 

The  general  objections  to  die  poor  laws,  are  sufficiently  nimierous, 
and  at  me  same  time  obvious. 

1.  They  hold  out  in  their  theory,  and  they  furnish  in  their  prac- 
tice, rewards  for  idleness,  prodigalinr,  and  thoughtiessness.  lliey 
say  to  the  poor  man,  eat,  drink,  and  oe  merry— take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow— however  vicious,  or  however  idle,  or  however  waste- 
fill,  the  laws  give  you  a  supnort,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  sup- 
port you.  The  poor  know  uiis;  they  feel  it,  and  they  act  upon  it. 

Come  let  UB  the  caonikia  shart, 

For  who  has  a  right  to  mind  xai 
Haiig  sonrow,  and  drive  mwi^  cmre» 

The  pariah  M  bound  to  find  at. 

2.  They  are  the  support  of  the  distiller— of  the  tiplinc;  house:  all 
the  money  that  necessity  would  compel  the  poor  to  hoard  up  against 
the  hour  of  sickness  and  of  want,  is  now  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
ilidulKences  that  enervate  their  bodies  and  deprave  their  minds. 

3.  They  are  a  most  oppressive  tax  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  in- 
dustry and  fruc;ality  in  favour  of  idleness  and  vice. 

4.  They  tend  to  propagate  filthiness  and  disease;  because  these 
are  alwa;^  attendants  upon  idleness  and  vice.  In  the  city  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  they  operate  as  encouragements  upon  debauchery  in  parti* 
cular.  The  late  report  of  the  committee  of  public  economy  in  this 
city,  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  is  a  statement  more  favourable  than 
the  facts  would  warrant. 

5.  The  poor  laws  operate  so  as  to  increase  die  number  of  paupers 
indefinitety^  b|^  the  temptatidni  they  hcAd  out  t0  8{»eiid-thrift  habits, 
and  dieir  direct  drseouragement  of  frugality  aiid  saving;  for  what 
poor  man  will  be  industrious,  who  can  be  idle  with  impunity?  hence 
m  every  parish  in  England,  the  poor  rates  have  been  upon  the  in- 
crease for  this  century  past:  in  Philadelphia,  that  increase  is  so  alarm-r 
ing,  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  tax  that  is  now  oppressive,  and,  ere 
long,  will  be  intolerable* 

6.  The  poor  rates  do  not  relieve  the  resdly  indigent  and  deserv- 
ing; they  are  exhausted  by  the  bold,  impudent,  vociferous  demands 
of  diose  who  know  that  poverty  alone  pves  them  a  claim  which  wUl 
be  attended  to,  and  who  take  care  to  be  poor,  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  relief  as  a  debt  due  to  thenu  Instead  of  a  chanty,  for 
which  th^  receiver  should  be  thankful,  the  poor  consider  themselves 
injured,  if  their  wants  are  not  fully  supplied* 

7.  Hence,  those  who  are  relieved,  have  no  gratitude  for  the  relief 
afforded.  This  right  to  be  idle,  and  extravagant,  is  equally  strong 
with  their  right  to  demand  support  because  uiey  are  so,  and  to  be 
insolent  wheuier  admitted  or  rejected.  Exceptions  to  all  this  there  are 
occasionally;  but  those  who  have  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  know-* 
^ng  the  facts,  know  this  representation  to  be  just  in  all  its  leading 
features. 

8.  Suppose  an  industrious  man  taxed  to  the  poor  rate  ten  dollars; 
he  is  compiled  to  pay  this  sum  toward  the  support  of  an  idle  and 
unproductive  inhabitant;  it  brings  no  return.  If  he  spent  it  in  any 
iform  of  enjoyment,  or  utility,  he  would  give  ten  dollars  of  employ- 
ment to  those  who  need  it,  and  who  are  willing  to  earn  it,  and  which 
the  poor  laws  in  diis  case  deprive  them  of.  So  that,  what  is  thus  paid 
to  the  idle  poor,  is  withheld  from  the  industrious  poor. 

9.  They  annihilate  all  mutuality  of  kind  feelings  between  tbose 
who  support  and  those  who  are  supported.  What  would  otherwise 
be  a  dimation  now  becomes  a  right:  Hence, 

10.  They  tend  to  annihilate  all  kind  and  charitable  feeUnos  to* 
ward  the  distressed.  People  do  not  like  to  be  taxed  first  by  the lawi, 
and  next  by  their  feelings;  especially  when  they  see  the  ill  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  tne  relief  actuall}^  sUTorded* 

In  Great  Britain  there  Is  onljr  one  opinion  on  the  policy  of  these 
laws:  no  two  men  there,  who  think  at  s^  think  differenthr:  all  agr^ 
that  the  poor  laws  are  inadequate  to,  and  ill  calculated  ror  the  evil 
meant  to  be  remedied;  that  thev  are  a  most  useless  and  oppressive 
burthen,  which  ought  to  be  sh^ucen  off,  if  the  legislature  knew  how. 
Malthus  has  proposed  their  abolition,  by  notice  publiclv  given,  that 
Persons  bom  after  a  given  day  should  in  no  case  be  entitled  to  reliei 
by  poor  laws. 
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In  this  countiy,  we  are  apt  to  follow  every  example  the  British 
fhink  proper  to  set  us;  we  have  adopted  their  poor  laws,  with  all  their 
oppressions  and  absurdities;  with  all  their  legal  intricacies,  and  le- 
^  expenses;  with  all  the  temptations  to  dissipate  the  public  money 
m  showy  establishments,  and  petty  depredations;  and  we  feel  now  aU 
the  consequences,  in  the  present  oppressive  tax;  and  the  melancholy 
prospect  of  its  incessant  increase;  for  it  is  now  demonstrated  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  poor  system  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  that  very  poverty 
it  pretends  to  relieve. 

A  poor  house,  ought  to  be  the  .last,  the  reluctant  resort  of  pecu- 
niary distress:  hence  the  poor  ought  to  be  able,  by  means  of  reasoi^ 
able  industry,  to  earn  better  living  at  home,  than  the  coarse,  scanty 
fiare  of  a  poor  house:  for  coarse  and  scanty  it  ought  to  be,  on  system. 

On  the  contrary,  we  give  a  premium  to  idleness,  by  means  of 
plenty,  cleanliness,  and  comfort. 

Those  who  can  usefully  employ  every  limb  of  their  body,  ought  to 
be  made  so  to  do,  at  the  poor  house,  by  means  of  work  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  labour  there,  and  forcing  it  upon  thos« 
whose  idleness  has  driven  them  to  that  asyliim.  In  our  establish* 
ment,  we  treat  the  poor  as  we  do  our  swine  when  we  wish  to  fatten 
them,  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do. 

Why  should  we  not  compel  that  abominable  nuisance,  our  black 
population,  to  maintain  their  own  poor?  They  earn  enough  to  do  its 
snd  they  are  Insolent  enough  and  idle  enough  to  justify  us  in  com- 
peUing  theiA  to  do  themselves  the  justice  of  maintaining  their  own 
idlers.  Set  them  to  hard  work  when  they  go  to  the  alms  house,  and 
give  them  nothinp^  but  coarse  bread  and  water  when  they  come  there, 
and  you  will  dimmish  the  number  of  your  coloured  applicants.  The 
most  idle,  the  most  insolent,  the  most  depraved,  the  most  thankles9 
part  of  your  population,  the  hea^iest  tax  on  your  pockets,  and  your 
patience,  are  the  free  blacks.  If  you  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  control 
"uiem. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  some  plan  were  draughted  to 
abolish  our  poor  law^-^-or  till  this  can  be  done,  that  some  rigid  svb- 
tem  of  hara  work  and  coarse  fare,  should  be  adopted  at  our  auns 
house,  where  economy  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  dajr 
in  any  part  of  it,  so  far  as  our  information  goes. 

But  the  evil  is  progressing;  fast  enough  perhaps  to  bring  with  U 
its  own  cure:  for  it  will  surely  bring  with  it  its  own  increase. 

Savings-banks,  have  been  found  an  excellent  system  in  the  ol4 
country,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  equally  beneficial  here. 
We  are  not  of  opinion  that  Miy  great  public  evil  would  ensue,  by 
permitting  a  few  persons  to  starve,  whose  wants  were  induced  by  ^ 
long  series  of  idleness,  wastefulness,  drunkenness,  and  vice;  or  who 
would  refuse  tp  contribute  a  weekly  pittance  to  preserve  themselvoe 
and  their  families  from  future  want. 

We  have  stated  that  our  poor  laws  are  the  same  nearly  as  tho^e  of 
England,  whose  system  we  imitate,  not  merely  in  the  fi;ood  sense 
diat  serves  as  its  foundation^  but  in  all  the  negligence  and  absurdity 
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which,  by  defeating  the  work-house  system,  has  reiidered  that  good 
sense  nugatory.  In  die  meagre  essay  before  us,  there  is  some  ar^ 
ment,  and  little  fact*  But  as  the  general  facts  relating  to  the  British 
poor  are  of  great  importance  to  us  in  America,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  outlines  of  ^^  die  prospect  before  us." 

When  the  monasteries  in  England  were  in  full  play,  during  die 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  they  maintained  and  increased  their  votaries 
among  the  lower  class  of  people,  by, a  very  liberal  distribution  of 
alms,  particularly  in  the  form  of  provisions.  When  these  religious 
houses  were  suppressed,^he  nation  was  crowded  with  idle  people,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  derive  tiieir  great  source  of  subsistence  from 
the  monasteries.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  relieve  them,  and 
get  rid  of  the  burthen,  but  ineflectually,  until  the  43d  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  act  was  passed  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  system  of  poor  laws.  JBy  this  act,  overseers  were  appointed^ 
whose  duty  was  restricted,  1st,  To  relieve  the  old,  die  bhnd,  the 
lame,  the  sick,  and,  generally,  those  and  those  only  who  were  not  able 
to  work.  2d^,  To  find  work  for.diose  who,  being  aUe  to  work, 
should  complam  that  they  had  no  work  to  do.  These  -wttt  no  other- 
wise to  be  relieved,  than  by  finding  them  employment  in  a  work- 
house, and  paying  them  for  what  mey  did,  until  they  could  find  a 
better  employment  elsewhere. 

By  degrees,  the  overseers  in  that  country  threw  off  from  their 
shoidders  the  finding  of  work  for  those  who  were,  or  pretended  to  be, 
out  of  emplov:  they  found  it  easier  to  supply  them  wiui  money,  at  die 
expense  of  txie  parish,  than  to  find  them  work.  Hence  the  funds 
were  swallowed  up,  by  the  idle  poor,  able  to  labour,  which  ought  to 
have  been  applied  exclusively  to  the  lame,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  old. 

Faithful  to  our  principle  of  imitating  every  thing  British,  we  have 
pursued  the  same  plan  exactiy  in  this  country. 

Secondly,  the  overseers  generally  contrived  to  make  every  tlung 
a  job  of  profit  for  themselves  and  their  friends;  building,  altering, 
repairing,  projecting,  destroying — die  apodiecary's  bill,  the  attor- 
ney's bill,  and  all  other  kinds  of  contract---the  feasting,  die  carous- 
ing, the  dinners  which  the  ex-overseers,  who  knew,  by  en>erience, 
what  was  going  forward,  never  failed  to  attend — the  relief  charged 
to  casual  poor,  who  could  not  be  found  or  brought  to  ccmfrxmt  the 
charge — ^were  all  sources  of  profitable  peculation  to  die  overseer  <^ 
the  poor.  We  do  not  say  the  case  is  so  here;  but  in  our  back  counties, 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  a  county 
commisuoner,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  shall  have  saved  Plough  to 

Ey  for  building  a  new  bam;  and  where  there  is  so  much  money  to 
d  its  way  among  the  poor,  it  is  not  impossible  but  some  of  it  may, 
in  a  few  years  hence,  lag  behind  for  the  benefit  of  the  overseer. 

We  have  no  hesitation  instating,  that  these  surmises  are  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  office  and  of  the  duty:  that  they  are  well  known 
to  be  generally  credited  in  England,  and  proofs  abundant  of  the  truth 
of  diem  are  given  in  the  treatises  published  on  the  subject  in  that 
portion  of  Great  Britain.    How  far  they  may  be  well  founded  here. 
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as  to  overseers  (tf  die  poor,  past  or  present,  we  have  not  examined, 
abd  have  no  right  to  say.  But  where  so  much  imitation  prevails  of 
Ae  errors  complained  of  in  England,  suspicion  will  be  at  work:  and 
some  answer  ought  to  be  fumi^ed  to  the  question,  ^uis  custoditt 
ipsos  custodes? 

Let  us  view  the  progress  of  the  poor  rates  in  England. 
In  1650  they  were  .  -  -         188,811  ^.steriing^ 

1698  -  -  -  819/XX) 

iroO  -  -  -      1,000,000 

1751  .  •  .  3,000,000 

irr6  .  .  .      1,720,316 

1783  to  1785        .  -  .  2,184,904 

1803  ...      5,348,205 

1815  -  -  -  8,000,000 

1817  computed  at     -  -  -    10,000,000 

And  the  pubhc  and  private  charities  at  five  nullions.  Inproclive 
ruit. 

Wehavesufficientreason  for  believing  that  the  career  of  increase  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  so  similar  to  the  foregoing  most  alarming 
statement,  that  if  something  be  not  done  soon  to  remedy  the  evil, 
the  inhabitants  will  fly  from  the  tax.  In  fact  the  poor  rate,  and  the 
county  tax,  are  at  this  moment  among  the  causes  of  emigration  from 
the  city. 

If  we  cannot  (as  we  ought)  abolish  the  whole  system  of  poor  laws, 
at  least,  let  us 

Tax  ardent  spirits  and  tipling  houses  ten  fold  their  present  pro- 
portion. 

Refuse  relief  even  to  the  disabled,  if  they  have  brought  themselves 
to  want  by  drunkenness  and  vice. 

Relieve  no  man  or  woman  who  can  work:  unless  they  will  work 
hard  at  the  alms-house  for  a  bare  subsistence,  on  work  to  be  found 
them  there.  Work  can  be  foimd  at  the  j^l,  and  why  not  at  our  alms- 
house? 

Institute  savings-banks. 

Make  the  coloured  population  support  their  own  poor. 
Let  the  fare  in  the  alms-house,  be  worse  than  the  usual  fare  of  a 
labouring  man. 

Provide  a  pharmacopseia  pauperum,  out  of  whose  limits  the  phy- 
sicians shall  not  be  permitted  to  prescribe. 
.    Reject  all  siphilitic  patients. 

In  this  way  some  good  may  be  done,  and  a  public  evil  daily  in- 
creasing be  checked  in  its  threatening  progress. 

*  Art.  2. — Lettres  €crites  d^Italie  en  1812  et  1813,  H  Mr.  Charles, 
Pictety  Pun  dea  Redacteurs  de  la  BibliothSque  Britanmque.  Par 
Frederic  SuUin  de  Chateauvieux.  En  2  tomes.  8vo.  A  Paris, 
chez  J.  Paschoud,Libraire,22,RueMazanne«  1816.' — Wearied  and. 
disgusted  with  sentimental  travellers  in  Ital^ — with  travelling  am* 
Boisseurs,  amateurs,  and  pretenders  of  all  kmds  to  taste  and  virtu— « 
with  classical  travellers,  such  as  Addison  and  Eustace,  who  stuff 
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tfielr  pages  fbH  of  common-place  quotations  from  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  Claudian  and  Silius  Italicus;  and  not  content  with  these,  drench 
us  with  doses  of  modem  Latm,  from  Vida,  Sannazarins,  Fracasto- 
rhis,  Rutilius,  &c,  we  are  glad  to  turn  to  pages  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  common  sense.     This  is  a  review  of  a  book  on  the  agricul- 
ture and  statistics  of  Italy,  which  ought  to  be  tramslated«  It  contains 
much  information  that  Arthur  Young  has  omitted,  on  the  methods 
of  irrigation,  on  the  factitious  terraces,  on  the  implements  of  agri- 
culture;  and  in  particular  concemingthe  malaria^  or  pestilential  re- 
gion of  Italy,  like  the  campagna  of  Rome,  and  the  inunediate  sub- 
urbs of  that  city,  which  this  dreadful  scourge  is  destined,  ere  long, 
to  denopulate.    The  cause  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  re- 
searches instituted  concerning  it.  Although  the  unhealthmess  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  well  known  effects 
of  a  burning  sun  on  a  swamp  luxurious  in  vegetation,  we  cannot  yet 
account  for  the  death-dealing  climate  of  the  Palatine  and  Quirinal 
hills;  or  of  the  gardens  within  Rome  itself;  where,  notwithstanding 
the  dry  soil,  the  perfect  cultivation,  and  the  beautiful  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  no  one  can  with  impunity  spend  a  nicht  out  of 
doors,  thou^  they  may  be  safe  in  the  chamber  that  looks  into  the 
garden.  Is  me  danger  owing  to  volcanic  exhalation? 
'      *  Art.  3. — Speech  of  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  George  Canning  in  the 
Home  of  Commons^  on  Weaneeday^  January  29M,  1817,  on  the 
Motion  for  an  address  to  his  Royal  nighness  the  Prince  Regent j 
on  his  moat  gracious  Speech  from  the  throne.^ — ^This  is  a  histoiy  of 
the  alarms  created,  presiuned,  or  magnified  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  furnish  reasons  for  their  late  encroachments  on  the  liber« 
ty  of  the  subject  in  England;  a  countrv  where  di^spotism  seems 
making  n^id  and  successful  strides;  wnere  the  character  of  the 
people  IS  gradually  changing;  where  resistance  to  encroachment  is- 
hopeless;  and  where  the  friend  of  reasonable  and  moderate  reform^ 
equally  dreads  the  violent  innovations  projected  by  an  ignorant 
miob  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bold  usurpations  of  government  on 
the  other:  a  government  whose  power  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted* 
by  force,  and  whose  determinations  set  remonstrance  at  defiance. 
It  seems  setded,  that  by  means  of  rigorous  laws,  and  an  over-- 
powering  military  force,  all  opposition  shall  be  suppressed,  both  in 
piffliament  and  out. 

The  present  pimer  is  a  very  able  essay  on  the  side  of  opposition 
politics  in  Great  Briuun:  as  to  the  statements  made  in  it,  and  the 
colouring  given  to  diem,  we  take  no  part;  but  it  is  written  with  so 
much  ability  as  to  deserve  attentive  perusal.  We  all  know  that 
oppoeitton  b  accustomed  to  charge  ministers  with  creating  false 
akrms;  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
controversy  among  us  during  the  short  period  of  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  on  the  Tub  ]dots,  tiie  Taylor  i)lots,  the  Ocesm  plots, 
8cc.  &C.  In  all  these  cases,  credit  will  be  given  or  withheld,  ac- 
ceding to  the  pcditical  sect  of  the  reader  who  is  appealed  to. 
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We  gave  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in  England  in  our 
magazine  for  August  last,  to  which  we  rdfer  our  readers* 

*  Art*  4.— *iliM  Meinem  Ltben.  Von  Gosthe.  Zweiicr  Mther^ 
hing^  Erster  ThetU  Stuttgarde  Tubingen.  1816.'— -This  is  the 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Goethe,  written  by  himself,  with  all  the 
egotism  and  self-complacency  diat  we  might  expect  from  an  au- 
thor of  some  reputauon,  who  thinks  rather  more  of  himself  than 
the  world  thinks  of  hinu 

*  Art.  5. — Interesting  Facts  relating  to  the  Fall  and  Death  of 
Joachim  Murat^  King  qf  Naples.  Second  Edition.  By  Francis 
Macirone,  late  Aid-de^Camp  to  King  Joachim.^ — ^This  is  not  a 
review  of  the  book  in  question,  so  much  as  a  dissertation  on  the 
overbearing  and  faithless  conduct  of  the  British  government  to* 
wards  foreign  nations,  particularly  the  Italian  States,  since  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  Napoleon  Bonapcote.  It  is  a  very  able  opposition- 
paper,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  take  tnter*^ 
est  in  the  politics  of  Great  Britain.  M.  Macirone,  and  king  Jo* 
achim  seem  both  of  them  to  have  good  right  to  complain  of  the 
measures  adopted  against  thenu  At  the  end  of  this  review  there 
is  an  extract  relating  to  the  death  of  Berthier,  which,  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  curious;  but  it  requires  to  be  better  anthenticated 
bef<»re  it  can  receive  full  credit. 

*  Art.  6. — 1.  Common  Consent^  the  Basis  of  the  Constitution  of 
England;  or^  Parliamentary  Reform  considered  and  tried  by  the 
Tests  of  Law  and  Reason.  8vo.  London,  1817.' 

'  2.  The  Englishman's  Manual;  or,  a  Dialogue  between  a  Tbry 
and  a  Reformer.   By  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.    8vo.  London,  1817. 

^S.  A  Letter  on  the  Expediency  of  a  Reform  in  ParHament.  By 
Robert  Harding  Evans<  8vo.  London,  1817»' — ^This  paper  is  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  annual  parliaments;  and  t« 
Afteant  as  the  flag  of  the  new  whigs  or  moderate  reformers. 

The  advocates  for  a  reform  in  paiiiament,  have  almost  uniformly 
attempted  to  show,  that  annual  elections  and  annual  parliamentary 
sessions,  were  the  birth-right  of  the  English  people,  and  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  ancient  system  of  Englisn  representaticm.  The 
author  of  the  present  dissertation,  shows  (as  we  think  clearly^  that 
the  expressions  cited  in  proof  of  this  supposition,  prove  nothm^  at 
an,  as  to  annual  elections  of  the  representatives,  but  have  a  beannff 
<vnty  on  annual  sessions  of  those  representatives  in  parliament  af- 
ter they  were  chosen.  That  the  triennial  act  of  William  the  third 
was  the  first  statute  that  limited  the  duration  of  paiiiament  to  a 
fixed  and  certain  term  of  years* 

The  audior  then  proceeds  to  investigate  (not  the  expediency  but) 
Ae  right  of  the  people  to  universal  suffrage,  as  founded  on  ancient 
usage;  and  in  our  opinion  he  has  successfully  combatted  and  com- 
pletely overthrown  wose  imsupported  pretensions  of  modem  refor- 
mers. There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  in  the  parliamentary  history 
^f  England,  either  of  annual  elections,  or  of  electicms  by  universal 
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sufirage;  and  we  grcady  doubt  the  pofitical  enediency  of  adopting 
either  the  one  measure  or  Ae  odicr,  even  if  the  reformers  shoidd 
get  die  upper  hand  in  die  course  of  national  events  in  that  island. 

*  Art.  r. — 1.  Wat  Tylery  a  Dramatic  Poem.    London,  1817.* 

*  2.  A  Letter  to  William  Smithy  Esq.  M.  P.  from  Robert  Stmthey^ 
Esq.   8vo.    pp.  45.    London,  1817.' — ^The  Edmburgh  Reviewers 
have  usually  been  considered  as  masters  in  the  art  of  sarcastic 
vituperation;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  numbers  of  diis 
review  contain  many  articles  of  severe  irony,  and  biting  sarcasm, 
equally  distinguished  for  their  virulence  and  their  wit.     ITie  fol- 
lowing, which,  long  as  it  is,  our  readers  will  not  reprove  us  for 
extracting  without  mutilation,  is   an   article  of  this   description. 
The  feehngs  of  the  reviewer  have  been  acuated,  not  merely  by 
die  room  afforded  for  such  remarks  by  Mr.  Southey,  but  by  long 
and  known  hostility  to  that  gendeman,  as  a  critic  and  as  a  poli- 
tician.    Mr.  Soudiey  is- well  known  to  have  been  a  Jacobin  and 
reformist  of  the  most  decided  stamp;  one  of  the  tetes  enrdgees^ 
Government  bought  him  off;  made  him  poet  laureat;  save  him  a 
place  and  a  sakry;  and  fixed  him  as  the  associate  of  Giilbrd  in 
conducting  the  Quarterly  Review:  a  review,  conducted  with  much 
classical  taste  and  general  ability;  but  whose  indiscriminate  defence 
of  every  measure  of  the  government,  and  of  every  part  atad  partide 
ti  the  existing  system  in  church  and  state — ^whose  virulent  abuse 
of  the  best  intentioned  proposals  pf  amendment,  or  complaints  of 
^existing  evils  too  palpable  to  be  denied—have  disgusted  aU  persons 
cuf  good  sense  and  moderation  wherever  that  review  has  reached. 
We  consider  it  as  .a  review  destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  modes^ 
and  moderadon— bitterly  unworthy  of  all  credit  in  its  statements 
relating  either  to  church  doctrine^  church  discipline,  or  govern- 
mental poliucs  or  proceedings.     It  is  the  work  of  men  hinsd  and 
paid  for  a  purpose.     In  all  odier  respects,  it  is  conducted  wid} 
admirable  talent,  and  in  the  classical  department,  with  manifest  su- 
periority over  its  witty  rival  die  Edinburgh  Review.    They  arc 
both  party  publicadons:  the  ^arterly^  belong  to  the  ultra-royal- 
its,  the  le^timates,  the  treasury-bench  optimists:  the  Edinburgh^ 
to  the  Foxite  whi^  the  novi  homines  of  British  politics,  the  mo- 
derate anti-repubhcan  reformists. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  alluding  to  the 
violent  measures  recommended  and  adopted  by  the  ministry  and 
.  tKeir  writers  against  the  modem  reformers,  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  violence  of  Mr.  Southey  in  particular,  (who  seemed  to  pur- 
sue the  present  partisans  of  his  former  opinions  **  with  all  the  zeal 
of  a  renegador^  TTiis  expression  gave  rise  to  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Southey  now  under  review.  That  review  we  proceed  to  offer 
without  alteration  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers:  ^ 

When  we  first  saw  this  extraordinary  drama,  with  its  sig;nificant 
mottoes  and  advertisen^nts,  we  set  it  down  in  our  provincial  inno- 
cence, as  a  wicked  and  extravagant  parody  of  the  worthy  Laureate's 
earlier  maimer — ^maliciously  contrasted,  as  to  the  subject,  with  the 
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lojral  subHml^  of  his  late  official  Lyric8:-^For  Aotigh  we  knew 
well  enough  tnat  the  said  worthy  and  consistent  person  had  been  a 
bit  of  a  Jacobin  in  his  youth-^4iad  coquetted  in  verse  with  Mary 
Wocdstoncraft  and  the  ghost  of  Madam  Roland, — and  extolled  our 
Regicides  at  home,  and  deplored  the  e^cution  of  Brissdt  as  th^ 
damning  sin  of  the  French  Revolution;"-nay,  though  we  knew  that 
the  first  of  his  six  Epics  had  been  written  for  me  purpose  of  reviling 
the  war  we  were  then  carrying  on  against  the  holy  Republic,  and 
the  detestable  policy  of  ^  the  Dark  Vizier,'  as  he  ingeiiiou^ly  term* 
ed  Mr.  Pitt,— we  really  never  imagined  that  he  could,  at  any  time 
of  his  life,  have  been  capable  of  producing  any  thing  at  once  so  in- 
sane and  so  silly  as  the  piece  now  before  us« 

Even  when  we  learned,  from  the  perusal  of  ceftaiii  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, that  die  work  had  been  actually  acknowledged  by  the 
,  excellent  Laureate,  we  hesitated  about  making  it  the  subject  of  a 
review.  It  was  not  clear  to  us  that  the  manuscript  had  been  very 
liandsomely  come  b]^; — and  the  poor  man,  we  faAcied^— poor  Pro- 
vincial innocents  agiun!-^must  be  sd  confounded  ahd  ashamed  of 
himself,  that  we  had  not  the  heart  to  aggravate  his  awkward  pain 
by  any  public  notice  of  the  transactiom  The  perusal  of  some  late 
numbers  of  the  Quarteily  Review,  however,  somewhat  shook  this 
resolution  of  forbearance;— <ind  that  of  the  second  publication,  of 
which  we  have  prefixed  the  title,  served  altogedier  to  chaiige  it. 
In  that  exouisite  performance  we  find,  not  ody  that  Mr.  Southey 
is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  having  writteii  Wat  Tylery**-but  Aat  he 
is  exceedingly  proud  of  it,->^alid  that  he  actualty  regards  it  as  one 
of  his  most  generous  and  ingeniotisi  productions^  If  there  be  any 
defect,  indeed,  in  his  moral  constitution--^which  to  be  sure  it  is 
very  presumptuous  to  suppose— ^e  imagine  it  consists  in  something 
quite  oppose  to  an  excessive  tendency  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing 
which  he  does,  or  which  befak  him;-»-and  accordingly,  We  must 
take  the  liberty  to  say,  at  once,  that  a  more  bloated  mass  of  aielf' 
conceit,  absurdity  and  insolence,  never  fell  under  our  view,  than  the 
Letter  which  he  has  here  given  to  the  public;  and  that  there  is 
something  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  the  magnificent  tone  which 
he  assumes,  when  contrasted  with  the  occasion  of  his  present 
appearance,  that,  compassiondble  as  the  case  otherwise  is,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  much  more  diverting  than  the  twa 
jneces  which  we  now  venture  to  recommend  to  the  attatitic^  df  our 
refers.  The  Dramatic  Poem  is  the  text<*-«nd  must  have  the 
precedence;  but  the  author's  commentary  is,  in  our  poor  judgment^ 
the  most  poetical  and  dramatic  of  the  two,  and  will  require  rather 
more  notice. 

Of  die  history  of  the  poem,  we  do  not  know  diat  we  can  speak^ 
widi  perfect  accuracy.  It  was  written,  it  seems,  in  the  year  1794, 
when  Mr.  Southev  was  about  twen^-one  years  of  age^  and  was, 
at  the  time,  intended  by  him  for  publication.  But  the  person  into^ 
whose  hands  it  was  put,  did  not  then  choose  to  venture  on  that 
measure;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thrown  aside  and  neglected^ 
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till  it  came,  We  really  do  not  at  afi  know  by  what  meansi,  mto  die 
possession  of  some  one  who  seems  to  have  admired  Mi^.  Southey's 
generous  opinions  rather  more  than  his  prudent  ones,— 4uk1  who, 
accordingly,  lately  gave  it  to  the  world,  principaUy,  as  we  imagine, 
with  the  view  of  making  idle  people  merry  by  the  stnmge  contrast 
which  they  exhibited, — and  partly,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  di- 
minishing the  authori^^  of  the  Laureate's  loyal  argumentations,  by 
this  exhibition  of  his  former  extravagance  on  the  other  side.  Om 
its  first  appearance,  its  authenticity  was  a  good  deal  suspected,  an4 
stoudy  denied  by  the  author's  political  employers;  land  at  this  peii* 
od,  we  imderstand,  the  great  object  was  to  get  it  suppressed  wimout 
the  necessity  of  any  acknowledgment.  %ut,  upon  reference  to 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  it  was  unfortunately  discovered,  that  no 
injunction  against  the  sale  could  be  applied  for,  uidess  by  aperson 
distincdy  stating  himself  as  the  author  or  proprietor.  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  rather  a  distressing  dilemma;  and  accord^ 
ingly  produced  a  pause  of  some  weeks,  if  we  are  not  misinformed^ 
in  the  author's  (^rations.  During  all  this  time,  however,  die 
belief  in  its  authenticity  became  more  prevalent;  and  at  last  the 
Laureate,  seeing  he  could  not  longer  maintain  his  incognito^  and 
being,  no  doubt,  excessively  scandahzed  at  the  greait  mischief  which 
was  thus  wrought  in  his  name,  came  boldly  forward,  acknowledged 
the  work,  and  craved  an  injunction  against  its  fur^er  publication* 
Here,  however,  he  was  met  by  another  very  provoking  obstacle^ 
The  work,  it  was  impudently  contended  by  the  publishers,  waa 
manifestiy  of  a  seditious  and  wicked  tendency;  and  as  no  author 
could  have  any  legal  or  beneficial  interest  in  such  a  performance, 
so  die  Laureate  had  no  ri^ht  to  intermeddle  witii  tne  sale  of  it. 
Upon  thb  ground,  accordingly,  the  Lord  Chancellor  refused  the 
injunction; — and  as  the  Attorney-General  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  prosecute  it  as  a  seditious  libel,  the  sale  has  gone 
on  ever  since  without  obstruction;  and  the  only  result  of  Mr.  Soun 
they's  interferaace  has  been^  to  place  it  beyond  all  dispute  among 
nis  acknowledged  works. 

The  work  itself  may  be  very  soon  despatched.  It  is  a  rude  and 
feeble  attempt  to  dramatize  the  ptory  of  the  well-known  popular 
insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  die  reign  of  Richard  II.  The 
writing  throughout  is  inconceivid>ly  poor  and  childish;  and  the 
whole  scenes  ai|d  characters  rejNresented  without  the  least  forces 
^irit,  or  ingenuity.  A  more  pitiful  piece  of  puling,  indeed,  wa» 
never  indited  by  a  yoiing  girl  at  a  boarding-school^-^or  is  there 
apy  thing  whatever  to  entide  it  to  a  moment's  attention,  but  the 
incredible  extravagance  of  die  doctrines,  which  it  inculcates  with 
all  die  tranquillity^  of  the  most  consummate  arrogance  and  delightful 
self-comj^cency.  The  object  of  die  author  is  to  show,  not  oohr 
tiiat  kings  and  courts  are  oppressive  and  domineering,—- but  that  all 
dUtinctions  ojT  rai;ik  are.  ridiculous— «nd  all  exclusive  use  of  proper- 
ly a  mo^  robbery  and  abomination.  Kings,  nobles,  and  laiKllorda, 
liierefore,  ought  instandy  to  be  put  down;  and  all  the  men,  womea 
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aad  chfldrai  in  die  co\mtry,  put  forthwith  in  possession  of  their 
diare  of  property  and  sovereignty.  The  lamentable  weakness  of 
the  reaacmings  by  which  these  considerable  innovations  are  recom* 
mended,  and  the  miserable  tameness  and  baldness  of  the  composi- 
tion, struck  us,  at  first,  as  being  in  sinj^ar  contrast  with  the  bold- 
ness of  the  conception; — but,  upon  reflection,  we  believe  that  the 
oombination  is  quite  natural, — both  having  their  root  in  the  utter 
debility  of  the  understanding,  of  which  habitual  lowness  and  occa- 
sional extravagance  are  equally  symptomatic.  A  very  few  speci- 
mens, taken  at  random,  as  the  book  opens,  will  abundantly  justify 
our  opinion.  Hob  Carter  and  Wat  are  discoursing  on  politics  in 
the  first  act,  when  Wat  pathetically  observes — 

*  Hob— -I  have  only  six  groats  in  the  world, 

And  they  must  soon  by  law  be  taken  from  mel'    p.  5. 
Hob  manfully  rejoins— 

<  Curse  on  these  taxe»— one  succeeds  another— 
Our  ministers — panders  of  a  king's  will- 
Drain  all  our  wealth  away — waste  it  in  revels/  8cc.  p.  5,  6. 

Wat  then  elegantly  proceeds  in  the  same  weighty  and  original  style— 

*  What  matters  me  who  wears  the  crown  of  France? 
Whether  a  Richard  or  a  Charles  possess  it? 
They  reap  the  glory— they  enjoy  the  spoil — 

We  pay— we  bleed! — The  sun  would  shilie  as  cheerly^ 
The  rains  of  heaven  as  seasonably  fall, 
Though  neither  of  these  royal  pests  existed. 
Hob,  Nay — as  for  that,  we  poor  men  should  fare  better; 
No  legal  robbers  then  should  force  away 
The  hard-eam'd  wages  of  our  honest  toil. 
The  Parliament  for  ever  cries,  Afore  moneys 
The  aerxHce  qf  the  9tate  demands  more  money. 
Just  heaven!  of  what  service  is  the  state?*    p.  6, 7. 
Afterwards,  Wat  thus  powerfully  exhorts  his  neighbours  to  join 
him  in  the  insurrection. 

<  Think  of  the  insults^  wrongs,  and  contumelies, 

Ye  bear  from  your  proud  lords:— *that  your  hard  toil 
Manures  their  fertile  fieMs*— you  plough  the  eartfi, 
Yon  sow  the  eom,  you  reap  the  ripen'd  harvest^— ' 
They  riot  in  the  produce!— that,  like  beasts, 
They  sell  you  with  their  land— claim  all  the  fntitt 
Which  the  kindly  earth  produces  as  their  own. 
The  privilege,  forsooth,  of  noble  birth!'    p.  31f  39. 
Then  the  miseries  of  low  birth  are  commemorated  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautifid  verses — 

<  Loog,  long  labour,  little  rest, 
Still  to  toil  to  be  oppress'd; 
Drain'd  by  taxes  of  his  store, 
Punish'd  next  for  being  poor: 
This  is  the  poor  wretch's  lot, 
Born  within  the  slraw-roof'd  cot' 

<  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  spani 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?*    p.  23,  24. 
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But  the  loftjr  vein  of  the  piece  is  reserved  far  John  Ball  die 
priest,  who^  when  compUmentcd  by  the  carter  and  the  rest  of 
thc»Xf  replies  with  a  noble  modesty — 

<  My  brethren,  I  am  plain  John  3aUr*yoar  friend* 
Your  equal— * 

and  then  delivers  an  harangue,  the  burden  of  which  is  still,  that  it 
b  quite  monstrous  and  intolerable  that  the  poor  labourer  should 
^ough  the  fields,  and  the  landlord  take  the  sheaves  to  himself* 
The  conclusion  is  much  in  the  peculiar  etnphatic  vein  which  dis-r 
tinguishes  the  Lavireate  odes  of  tne  same  emment  author 
^  There  is  enough  for  all^  but  your  proud  baron 
Stands  up,  and,  arrogant  of  strength,  exclaims, 
^  I  am  a  lord — by  nature  I  am  noble; 
These  fields  are  mine,  for  I  was  bom  to  thenii 
I  was  bom  in  the  castle — you,  poor  wretches, 
Whelp*d  in  the  cottage,  are  by  birth  my  slaves." 
Almighty  God!  such  blasphemies  are  utter'd! 
Almighty  God!  such  blasphemies  believ'd!'    p.  39,  30. 
By  and  by  me  King,  and  an  Archbishop,  and  a  Chief-Justice, 
are  brought  in,  to  display  a  scene  of  the  most  naked,  silly,  and  in- 
credible cowardice,  perjury  and  falsehood;***-and  they  and  their 
offices  are  held  up  to  ridicide  and  hatred,  with  all  the  effect  that 
the  exceeding  feebleness  of  the  author's  genius  can  produce.    In 
order  to  bring  the  royal  style  and  dignity  into  contempt,  this  learned 
antiquary  and  powerful  satirist  thus  repeats  it— 

<  Richard  the  Secondr  by  the  grace  of  God, 

Of  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Scotland,  Kingi 

And  of  the  tovm  of  Mcrvfick^ufion'Tyfeed!* 
-—which  excellent  joke  is  again  rei>5ated  in  the  recitation  of  the 
royal  charter,— ^'-^At  the  parley,  this  perjured  Monarch  is  made 
to  say-^ 

<  You  should  have  tried 

By  milder  mean^— petitioned  at  the  throne-*- 

The  throne  will  always  listen  to  pedtions.'    p.  43. 
To  which  the  valiant  insurgent  thus  nobly  answers — 

<  Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak. 

The  Scnptreign  Peo/Ue  ought  to  demand  justice!'-— 
Afterwards,  John  Ball  tells  the  wicked  courtiers,  that  it  is  th^, 
and  not  he,  that  are  guilty  of  treason — because  that  they  ^  Rebel 
against  die  People's  Sovereignty/    And  one  of  his  pupils  very 
emphatically  exclaims— 

<  Why  are  not  all  these  empty  ranks  abolished--* 
King,  Slave,  and  Lord,  ^  ennobled  into  Man?" 
Are  we  not  all  equal?'  ^ 

By  and  by  the  Archbishop  is  made  to  urge  the  King  to  perjure 
himaelf-*4uid  the  Chief- Justice  makes  jokes  on  the  prostitution  of 
the  law.  John  Ball  is  finally  brought  to  trial,  where,  with  heroic 
constancy  he  maintains 

<  That  all  mankind  as  brethren  must  be  equal; 
That  priTilcg*d  orders  of  society 
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Are  evil  and  oppressive;  that  the  right 
Of  property  is  a  juggle  to  deceive 
The  poor  whom  you  oppress.*    ^.64. 
and,  upon  this  confession,  he  is  forthwith  sentenced  hy  Sir  John 
Tresilian,  in  the  following  words— Mrhich,  we  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Southey  thought  admirably  calculated  to  expose  the  mock-majesty 
of  Courts  of  justice,  and  to  inflame  the  ^pidar  indignation  against 
the  cruel  pumshments  which  they  sometimes  award — 
<  John  Ball,  whereas  you  are  accused  before  us 
Of  stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion! 
And  preaching  to  them  strange  and  dangerous  doctrines; 
And  whereas  your  behaviour  to  the  court 
Has  been  most  insolent  and  contumacious; 
Insultbig  majesty:— And  since  you  have  pleaded 
Guilty  to  all  these  charges:  I  condemn  you 
To  death:  You  shall  be  hang'd  by  the  neck, 
But  not  till  you  are  dead— your  lx>wels  open'd— - 
Your  heart  torn  out  and  burnt  before  your  face— 
Your  traitorous  head  be  sever'd  from  your  body— 
Your  body  quartered,  and  expos'd  upon 
The  city  gates — a  terrible  example— 
And  the  Lord  God  have  mercy  on  vour  soul!'    p.  68. 
Such  is  the  work,  of  which^  and  of  the  doctrines  it  contains,  Mr. 
Southey  now  assures  us,  that  he  sees  no  reason  whatever  for  being 
ashamed,  before  God  or  before  man — ^that  it  is  written  as  a  youth 
of  twenty  might  be  eiq)ected  to  write  on  such  a  subjectp— ^at  if  he 
were  now  to  dramatize  that  subject  anew,  he  should  have  little  to 
alter,  although  there  might  be  much  to  add; — and,  finally,  that  his 
censors  would  not  be  the  worse,  *  were  they  to  catch  from  it  a  little 
of  the  youthful  generosi^  which  it  breathes.' — It  is  a  fine  thing  to 
be  thus  in  love  with  one's  sell — and  fairly  indemnifies  a  man,  we 
take  it,  for  aU  the  ridicule  which  it  provokes.     We  have  but  one 
-ixc  two  very  plain  remarks  to  offer. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  pretty  natural  to  conclude,  that  a 
man  who  thotig^t  and  wrote  in  this  way  at  21,  was  not  likely  to 
think  or  write  very  rationally  on  political  subjects  at  any  age; — and 
when  we  ccmsider,  further,  that  this  worthy  authcM:  has  now  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world,  that  he  carried  his  affection  for  those  prin- 
ciples so  far,  as  actually  to  have  formed  a  plan  for  retiring  into  the 
wilds  of  America  with  a  few  chosen  friends,  and  there  realizing 
their  blessed  visions  of  equality  and  common  property— 4iaving  been 
Recently  educated,  and  exposed  to  no  persecution  at  home — ^we  re- 
ally must  sa^  diat  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that  his  brain  is  not  very 
sufficiently  timbered,  and  that  no  length  of  time  will  ever  make  him 
a  sound  or  a  safe  reasoner  on  matters  politicaL  Such  a  man  may 
c(Mne,  in  time,  to  make  good  dithyrambics;  and,  by  lonff  and  in- 
dustrious practice,  may  turn  out  a  very  pretty  poet.  That  we  do 
not  dispute:  But,  for  a  practical  statesman,  we  suspect  there  are 
not  many  people  who  would  choose  to  trust  him,  after  this  speci- 
men, or  who  would  not  be  shy  of  fcdlowing  his  leading,  either  as  a 
reformer  or  a  defender  of  the  constitution. 
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This  is  our  first  remark.  Our  second  is,  that  if  sudi  a  person 
should  ever  happen  to  take  up  an  opposite  hiHnour  in  politics,  it  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected  that  he  should  extol  lords  and  princes 
with  the  same  extravagance  with  which  he  once  attacked  them;  and 
manifest  the  same  infirmity  of  judgment  and  impatience  of  temper, 
in  justifying  the  abuses  of  government,  as  he  had  originally  shown 
in  exaggerating  them; — being  in  both  equally  the  object  of  scorn  and 
compassion  to  all  men  of  sober  judgment  and  practical  knowledge. 
Finsdly,  we  would  observe,  that  if  such  an  one,  not  contented  widi 
vehemently  condenming  all  that  he  had  formerly  extolled,  should 
proceed  to  abuse  those  who  leaned  rather  to  his  old  than  his  new 
creed,  and  call  upon  the  law  to  avenge  those  errors  of  opinion  through 
which  he  himself  thought  he  had  been  conducted  to  truth,  he  woiud 
fully  deserve  to  be  reproached  with  the  intolerance  of  a  proselyte, 
and  the  malignity  of  a  renegado; — ^that  is  to  say,  if  anybody  should 
think  it  worth  while  to  deal  so  seriously  with  a  matter  so  ridiculous. 

This  is  all  we  have  to  say  upon  the  Dramatic  Poem.  The  Letter, 
in  laud  and  exposition  of  it,  may  require  a  litde  more  nodce.  The 
member  for  Norwich,  it  seems,  in  con^onenting  in  his  place  on  the 
late  groundless  alarms  that  had  been  excited  in  the  country,  and  the 
needless  severity  with  which  ffovemment  had  been  called  upcm  to 
act,  took  occasion  to  observe,  mat  some  of  the  most  violent  philip- 
pics a^nst  reform,  and  some  of  the  loudest  exhortations  to  take 
vindictive  measures  to  repress  it,  were  understood  to  originate  from 
quarters  to  which  no  great  authority  could  attach,  and  from  persons 
in  whom  such  sentiments  were  peculiarly  unbecominff.  In  particur 
lar,  he  said  that  certain  intemperate  passages,  which  he  read  fitim  a 
late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  wer^  imderstood  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  Wat  Tyler;  with  the  doctrines  of  which  ezqui*^ 
site  piece  he  proceeded  very  briefly  to  contrast  them,-^«nd  is  said 
to  have  added,  that  one  who  could  proceed  to  «udi  ertrcmilMa 
against  opinions  he  had  himself  formerly  professed,  must  be  cousin 
dered  as  acting  with  the  malignity  of  a  renegado.  An  account  of 
these  observations  appeared,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  the  xnswnfm^ 
pers;  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  the  epistle,  vituperative  andadf-ex- 
tolling,  in  which  the  poet-laureat  has  now  entered  his  s^ipcal  to  his 
country. 

His  first  complaint  is,  that  the  attack  was  made  in  an  imDropcr 
place;  the  author  not  being  there  to  defend  himself^  Now,  wiiouier 
Mr.  Smith's  proceeding  was  perfectly  in  good  taste  or  not— or  wh6« 
ther  he  duly  consulted  the  dignity  of  parliament  in  thus  occupymg 
its  attention  with  matters  so  insignificant— 4nay  no  doubt  be  made  m 
Question:  But,  that  he  had  u  right  to  make  what  remarks  he  thought 
at,  on  any  printed  books  that  were  then  actually  in  circulatioBy— and 
that  without  calling  their  authors  to  the  bar,  we  q>preheiidto  bebe- 
yond  all  doubt.  If  any  injury  was  done  to  the  autfaora,  it  pbonlf 
was  not  so  much  by  the  speech  in  parliament,  as  by  its  publicirtionin 
the  newspapers;  and  these  papers  were  equally  open  to  them  as  ttf 
the  reporters  of  the  debate. 
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But,  says  Mr.  Soudiey,  you  could  not  knaw^  excqyt  by  report, 
lliat  I  wrote  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Quaaterly  Review;  and  I 
will  not  tell  you  whether  I  wrote  them  or  not,  llws,  we  think,  is  not 
yery  manful;  but  it  is  sufficiently  inteQi^tde.     If  Mr.  Southey  had 
not  written  tfiese  passages,  he  would  have  told  us  plainly  enough. 
We  are  a  tittle  chary,  it  may  be  supposed  of  this  privile^  of  inco^-- 
nito  in  reviewers;  and  readuy  admit,  that  no  one  is  obliged  to  an- 
swer impertinent  questions  on  such  a  subject.     Yet  it  is  impossible 
to  deny,  that  there  are  instances  in  which,  we  suppose  with  the  au- 
dior^a  consent,  the  fact  is  just  as  notorious  as  if  his  name  had  been 
■id>6cribed  to  hb  article.    What  would  Mr.  Southey  say,  for  exam- 
ple, if  Mr.  Canning  or  Mr.  Frere  were  to  tell  him,  that  he  had  no- 
tmsiness  to  know  or  to  suspect  that  they  had  written  the  celebrated 
parodies  of  his  repuUican  poems  in  the  Anti*  Jacobin?  The  truth  is, 
that  the  writers  of  one  half  of  the  articles  in  a  review  are  impatient 
to  be  known,  and  take  effectual  measures  to  be  so.    This  we  take  to 
be  the  case  of  Mr.  Southey.     We  have  understood,  that  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  having  written  the  papers  in  question,— or  indeed 
of  any  thing  else  with  which  he  illuminates  the  public: — and,  to  be 
sure,  though  a  dilettanti  contributor  may  be  a  little  shy  of  acknow^ 
ledging  his  pieces,  and  desirous  of  die  protection  of  his  mask,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  imagined  Aat  a  professional  bookm^er,  when  he  pub- 
IMies  anonymously,  has  any  desire  to  be  really  concealed;  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  and  his  publishers  commonly  take  good  care  that  the 
fittne  of  his  name  shall  suffer  no  long  obscuration.    The  belief,  that 
the  Reviewer's  invective  ag^nst  seditious  writings,  and  the  call  on 
government  to  prosecute  them  with  extraordinary  rigour,  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Southey,  was  universal  in  London,  and  the  assertion  we 
beEeve  had  been  made,  without  contradiction,  in  various  newspa- 
pers, before  Mr.  Smith  alluded  to  it  on  the  occasion  we  have  men- 
tioned.   The  report  itself  was  ground  enough  for  a  statement  that 
was  necessarily  hypothetical,  and  which  now  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  a  correct  supposition:  For  there  is  no  contradiction  of 
the  assertion  yetr— by  Mr.  Southey,  or  by  any  one  for  him.    On  the 
contrary,  Aere  is,  in  this  Letter,  an  affectionate  defence  of  the  Re- 
viewer, who,  he  says,  may  defy  Mr.  Smith  to  disprove  any  part  of 
his  statements;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  as  to  the  present 
point,  there  is  a  distinct  repedtion  of  the  Reviewer's  most  absurd 
and  c^ensive  assertions  in  the  epistle  now  before  us.    If  it  were  ne* 
CMsary  to  produce  any  further  proofs  of  their  identity,  we  might 
D^er  to  die  Reviewer's,  singular  encomium  on  the  ingenuity  and 
pbuiailnlity  of  the  project  for  abolishing  all  private  property— a  be-- 
ttae  into  which  nothing  could  possibly  have  seduced  him  but  the 
partiality  of  his  paternal  regard  for  every  thing  that  had  once  found 
fieivour  in  his  own  eyes.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Southey  ever  did  or  said, 
we  are  perfectly  persimded,  will  ever  appear  an  cH)ject  of  just  ridi- 
cule to  Mr.  Southey.  Though  people  who  go  but  a  litde  way  in  his 
original  career  of  repuUicanism  and  revolution,  are  treated  without 
ccrUDony  as  scoundrels,  wretches,  and  poisoners— against  whom  it' 
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is  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  most  ^  dangerous  tor 
this  main/  that  the  law  should  not  have  let  loose  all  its  terrors— stiO 
his  hallucinations  are  to  be  spoken  of,  not  only  with  indulgence,  but 
respect*  His  feelhigs  are  all  to  be  supposed  riffht— -and  his  errors 
ascribed  to  an  excess  of  youthful  generosit}',— while  his  sffiy  scheme 
for  the  destruction  of  all  property  is  discovered  to  be  a  grand  but 
delusive  idea,  that  has  in  some  degree  entered  into  all  great  schemes 
for  a  perfect  society.  Mr.  Southey's  papers  may  also  be  known,  we 
think,  by  another  notable  characteristic.  We  allude  not  merely  to 
the  extraordinary  dogmatism  and  asperity  by  which  they  are  mark- 
tiy  but  to  his  engaging  habit  of  calling  his  opponents  by  the  p<^te 
and  dignified  appellation  of  liars,  scoundrels,  and  fellows — which  we 
take  to  be  peculiar  to  him  amon^  writers  who  profess  to  belong  to 
the  class  of^  gentlemen*  Was  it  m  his  attendance  at  court  that  he 
learned  this  choice  phraseology?— ^Finally,  it  is  not  a  litde  amusing^ 
to  see  this  dignified  and  consistent  person  protesting  with  great  so-' 
lemnity,  in  one  page,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  he  wrote 
those  papers  in  thie  Quarterly  Review  or  not,  because  they  are  ano- 
nymous, and  he  will  not  tell;  and  in  the  veiy  next,  openly  accusing 
Mr.  Brougham  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh.  Has  that  gentlemaor 
told  hin*  whether,  or  what,  he  has  ever  written  in  diis  Journal?  Or 
is  it  lawt'ul  to  Mr.  Southey  alone  to  know,  by  intuition,  what  it  is 
£3rbidden  to  JMr.  Smith,  and  all  the  rest  of  die  worid,  to  infer  fron^ 
the  most  pregnant  and  infallible  presumptions? 

But  we  come  at  last  to  the  merits  of  Wat  Tyler;— and  die  scope 
of  the  worthy  author's  first  observations  seems  to  be,  that  nobody  has* 
a  right  to  laugh  at  it,  because  ^  it  had  been  made  public,'  as  he  ele* 
gandy  expresses  himself,  ^  by  some  skulking  scoundrel,  who  had 
^  found  booksellers  not  more  honourable  than  himself  to  undertake 
*  the  publication.' — Now,  these  are  rather  bitter  words,  we  think, 
considering  that  the  work  was  prepared  and  intended  for  publica- 
tion by  the  author  himself---and  actually  failed  of  publication,  only 
by  the  faintheartedness  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  confided.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manuscript  was  obtained; 
but  with  regard  to  the  malice  or  moral  guilt  of  the  mere  act  of  pub- 
lication, it  IS  plainly  just  the  same  as  if  the  work  had  been  actually 
published  and  forgotten  in  1794,  and  republished  and  industriously 
circulated  in  1816,,  on  purpose  to  make  the  author  ridiculous.  In 
this  respect,  it  would  just  be  on  a  footing  with  the  dutchess  of  Marl- 
borough's republicauon  of  lord  Grimstone's  *  Love  in  a  hollow 
tree,'  and  a  number  of  odier  such  waggeries,  habitually  practised  on 
occasion  of  elections  and  other  populaa"  contests,  at  which  gendemen 
of  ordinary  temper  content  themselves  with  laughing,  or  smectingto 
laugh— 4md  for  which,  we  believe,  it  would  not  be  thought  quite 
consistent  with  decorum  for  any  body  but  a  poet4aureate  to  come 
out  with  such  epithets  as  we  have  now  reluctandy  quoted.  But,  let 
the  publisher  and  his  bookseller  be  as  dishonourable  as  die -poet 
pleases  to  call  them — ^what  is  that  to  Mr.  Smith,  or  to  us,  or  to  the 
thousands  who  cazmot  help  tittering  at  the  absurd  figure  he  makea 
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b^  their  aflmstsnce!  If  a  gentleman's  pocket  it  picked,  and  Ae  ccm-* 
lients  afterwards  left  to  be  owned  at  t^e  police  office,  is  nobody  to 
laugh  at  his  ill  spelt  diUets^oux^  or  his  notes  fo^  extempore  pleasan'* 
try,  without  being  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  guih  of  die  |nckpock« 
et? — Now,  here  is  Wat  Tyler  in  the  nands  of  the  publio-^fairfy  own- 
ed  and  acknowledged  by  the  poet^laureate;— -^d  if  this  appear  irre- 
sistibly ridiculous  to  all  who  know  the  professions  of  theee  two  great 
personages,  why,  we  think,  that  peo^e  hare  a  right  to  lau^  or  to 
reason  on  the  feet,  without  coDcemiikg  liiemselves  in  any  degree 
with  die  causes  whidi  have  made  it  notorious* 

The  next  passage,  however,  goes  deeper  into  the  matte]>-^nd  is 
miehty  acute  and  critical.—*  For  the  book  itsdf,'  says  the  worthy 
autnor,  ^  I  deny  that  it  is  a  seditious  perfonnance**»-That  it  is  a  mis* 
^  ckievous  publKation  I  kaow^^the  emn^  which  it  contains  being  ea* 
^  pecially  aangerous  at  this  time;'— and,  therefore^  he  says,  he  came 
forward  to  claim  and  to  suppress  it-*-which  he  would  not  have  done 
had  it  appeared  in  a  quiet  state  of  the  public  mind.  Now,  nothing^ 
we  admit,  can  be  more  amiable  than  this  solicitude  for  die  public 
safety— <md  not  many  things  more  heroic  tban  the  self-aacrifice  that 
is  hei^e  made  for  its  sake*  Yet  we  cumot  help  expressing  our  convic*" 
tioa,  that  ^the  sacrifice  was  Bot  at  all  nece8sary-'4atd  o  ir  doidbts  aa 
to  die  absolute  sincerity  of  these  lofty  professions.  With  all  due 
respect  to  die  learned  author,  we  beg  leave  to  oiFer  it  as  our  opinion^ 
that  hb  book  is  seditiom — and  that  it  is  not  at  aU  mischtevoui* 
The  criterion  of  sedition,  is  die  interUton  to  excite  discontent  and 
disaffection; — and  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  it,  without  be- 
ing satisfied  that  dtis  was  the  sole  sum  and  object  of  its  ingenious  au- 
thor.  But  it  is  not  in  the  least  misduevous^^-fbr  it  is  by  far  too  silly 
to  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  any  human  being*  Indeed,  thie 
more  we  look  at  it,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at  its  extreme  inna» 
cence  in  this  way*  Candidly  ^>eaking,  we  really  think  it  is  consider*' 
ably  more  tame  and  stupid  than  any  thing  we  ever  read;  and,  so  fiEor 
from  being  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  well  educated  young  man 
of  twenty-iHie,  we  are  quite  sure,  that  there  are  many  patriotic  miss^ 
eo  of  fourteen,  who  could  produce  something  much  more  spirited 
and  sensible  as  a  holiday  eicerciae*  However,  to  set  the  woraiy  au« 
thor'slieart  at  ease,  about  the  mischief  it  may  be  doing  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  console  him  under  die  unlucky  miscarriage  of  his  praise- 
worthy endeavours  to  suppress  so  seducing  and  dangerous  a  publi<> 
caticm,  we  think  it  right  to  assure  him,  that  we  never  happened  to 
bear  it  mentioned,  except  as  a  matter  of  pleasantry;  and  that  we  ra^ 
titer  think  it  never  -^as  sunnised  before,  that  it  had  been  publishetl 
with  any  hope  of  piromoting  the  interests  of  rcbellkin  by  its  tenets  or  . 
its  eloquence*  On  the  contrary,  we  honesdy  believe,  that  die  pub-* 
Ibhers  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  to  make  d^  audior  ridicu- 
lous, by  its  extreme  silliness,  and  by  the  curious  contrast  Ixtween  its 
extravagant  republicanism  and  the  other  more  profitable  exttavagan^ 
ces  in  which  he  has  lately  indulged*  The  State  of  die  public  minii 
tmy  thus  have  been  renoered  sometlung  gayer  by  its  appcaranot^ 
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but  we  think  we  can  answer  for  it,  that  it  has  not  become  a  bit  more 
disloyaL  Mn  Southey,  we  are  afraid,  wiQ  not  take  our  word  for 
tKese  consolatory  trutl^;  but,  if  he  will  ask  any  intrej)id  friend  he 
has,  we  are  persuaded  he  will  find  that  our  statement  may  be  per- 
fecdy  relied  on. 

The  next  proposition  in  the  Letter,  we  confess,  starded  us  not  a 
little.  To  extenuate  the  guilt  of  having  written,  and  wished  to  pub« 
Ush  such  a  performance  as  Wat  Tyler  in  1794,  the  learned  author 
assures  us,  that,  ^  at  that  time,  republicanism  was  confined  to  a  very 
^  small  number  of  the  educated  classes/  This,  we  suppose,  is  meant 
for  poetry— for,  as  sober  prose,  it  is  altoeether  incomprehensible. 
What! — ^republicanism  coidSned  to  a  very  few,  and  of  the  educated 
classes  in  1794, — ^when  the  land  was  full  of  the  disciples  of  Paine 
and  Godwin— when  the  societies  of  Friends  of  the  People,  and  the 
Corresponding  Societies,  and  the  British  Convention,  ^imI  die  Unit- 
ed Irisnmen,  had  extended  their  lights  into  every  comer  of  the  land, 
and  when  scarcely  a  village  was  to  be  foUnd,  that  did  not  send  de- 
legates to  these  associations,  and  receive  from  them  the  refreshment 
of  some  apostolic  mission  or  itinerant  lecture! — If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  republican  and  revolutionary  doctrines  were  extensively 
dif&ised  in  this  country,  and  had  reached  at  least  as  low  as  the  whole 
reading  classes  it  contsuns,  it  was  in  the  year  1794,  when  the  French 
repubhc  was  in  the  meridian  of  its  most  insane  and  triumphant  ex- 
altation, and  the  signal  successes  of  its  votaries  had  given  an  air  of 
fiascination  even  to  their  greatest  enormities.  We  really  believe  there 
is  not  an  alarmist  now  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  poet-laureate  him- 
self, who  would  have  the  coura^.to  insinuate,  that  there  is  more 
republicanism  in  England  at  this  itioment  than  there  was  in  1794. 
The  cause  was  then  new,  and  triumphant,  and  terrible — now  it  is 
stale,  disgraced,  and  contemptible; — all  the  reasonings  by  which  it 
was  then  so  plausibly  supported,  have  since  been  remted,  not  only 
\fy  better  reasonings,  but  by  large,  long,  and  most  mortifying  expe- 
rience; and,  unless  it  be  the  extraordinary  fascination  of  Wat  Tyler^ 
and  the  lucubrations  of  Messrs.  Spence  and  Evans,  we  are  really  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture,  by  what  circumstances  it  should  be  supposed  to 
have  been  again  restored  to  favour  and  credit. 

After  this,  we  have  about  twenty  pages  all  in  a  foam  with  self- 
praise  and  impotent  anger — presenting  a  lamentable  struggle  be- 
tween extreme  soreness  and  incurable  conceit — «uid  exhibitmg  the 
humiliating  picture  of  self-adulation,  licking  with  fruidess  affection 
the  festering  sores  of  wounded  vani^.  lliere,  we  are  told,  over  and 
over  again,  that  this  pitiful  stuff  of  Wat  Tyler  ^  bears  no  indications 
^of  im  ungenerous  spirit,  or  a  malevolent  heart,'  but  of  ^  feeling 
*  right  in  Uiemselves,  but  wtong  only  in  their  direction;' — that  it  is 
false  that  the  author  has  ever  imputed  evil  motives  to  men  for  holding  - 
the  doctrines  he  himself  formerly  professed; — and  that  it  is  also  false 
that  he  has  ever  written  any  thing  jealous  or  vindictive.  That  he 
has  been  abused  and  insulted  more  Uian  any  man  ever  was,  both  in 
prose  and  rhyme,  by  Jacobins  and  Anti- Jacobins,  ever  since  1796; 
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and  never  condescended  to  answer  till  now,  though  ^  it  wiU  not  be 
^  supposed  that  the  ability  for  satire  was  wanting,'— but  because  the 
enmity  of  such  people  really  did  him  honour; — and  that  *he  accept- 
^  ed  the  hatred  of  sciolists,  coxcombs,  and  profligates,  as  a  sure 

*  proof  that  he  was  deserving^  well  of  the  wise  and  the  good,'  We 
are  moreover  assured,  that  il  he  could  only  have  ceased  to  detest 
tyranny,  and  ibhor  wicked  ambition,  he  *  might  have  been  sure  of 
^  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  whole  crew  of  ultra  whigs 
*'  and  anarchists,  from  Messrs*  Brougham  and  Clodius,  to  Cobbett, 
^  Cetiiegus,  and  Co.;'— and  by  and  by  he  turns  round  and  asks,  with 
the  most  interesting  simplicity,  *  Whom  have  I  libelled?  whom  have 

*  I  traduced?  whom  have  I  slandered?— But  these  miscreants  ^the 
^  modem  advocates  of  revolution)  live  by  calumny,  and  are  libellers 
^  and  liars  by  trade.'  Moreover,  we  are  told,  that  the  worst  diat  c9B 
be  said  of  him  is,  ^  that  while  events  have  been  moving  on  upon  the 
^  great  theatre  of  human  aiFairs,his  intellect  has  not  been  stationary;' 
that  other  people  might  keep  their  faces  to  the  egst  all  day,  and  look 
for  the  sun  there  in  the  evening;  but  that,  for  his  part,  *heTias  ahered 
^  his  position  as  the  world  went  round;' that  tiiere  can  be  no  sympathy 
between  him  and  Mr.  Smith,  even  when  they  think  alike;  and  that, 
tiiough  Mr.  Smith  may  iudge  of  him  by  himself,  and  think  that  a 
pretty  fair  criterion,  he,  Mr.  Southey,  *  must  protest  against  beine 
^  measured  by  such  a  standard.'  That  if  Mr.  Smith  did  really  caU 
him  a  renegade^  he  brands  him  for  it  on  the  forehead  with  the  name 
of  slanderer^  and  that  the  mark  will  outiast  his  epitaph.  Finally,  we 
are  told  that  the  learned  autiior's  whole  historv  will  be  read  hereaf- 
ter;— ^not  only  at  the  beginninfi;  of  various  editions  of  his  works,  but 
in  numerous  biographical  pubhcations,  both  foreign  and  domestic;-* 
and  that,  in  that  history,  among  a  number  of  otner  complimentary 
and  curious  things,  it  will  be  carefully  recorded  tiiat,  though  much 
abused,  he  never  answered  anv  body  but  Mr.  Smith;  and  that  *  on 

*  that  occasion  he  vindicated  himself  as  it  became  him  to  do— and 
^  treated  his  calumniator  with  just  and  memorable  severity.' 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  fair  account  of  the  Letter,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  personal  and  appropriate.— Of  some  of  the  general  political 
dogmas  that  are  here  repeated,  we  may  say  a:  few  words  afterwards; 
— at  present  we  have  a  littie  remark  or  two  to  make  on  the  matters 
we  have  now  abstracted. 

Mr.  Southey  comphuns  of  having  been  more  attacked  and  insult- 
ed than  any  man.  Did  it  never  occur  to  him,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  about  him  peculiarly  calculated  to  provoke  these  at- 
tacks? and  if  he  had  onlv  pondered  a  littie  upon  their  peculiar  na- 
ture, we  think  he  might  nave  discovered  what  this  was.  All  these 
attacks,  we  rather  think,  were  in  die  way  ^f  ridicule  and  derision;— 
at  least,  we  do  not  recollect  any  body  who  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  abus^  him  in  good  earnest.  The  Anti- Jacobins  parodied 
his  jacobin  lyrics  and  reeicide  inscriptions— and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers made  sport  witn  his  laureate  odes  and  his  habitual  sdFecta- 
tions.  This,  we  think,  is  the  worst  that  has  befallen  him*    Now,  if  a 
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man  his  been  bo^dat  for  tw^vtjr  jrcarstcwellier^  we  suspect  it 
will  be  pretty  clear  to  every  body  but  htmaeU,  that  dieve  must  be 
somethinsr  rather  laughable  about  him,  aad  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  cmy  have  made  himself  more  ridiculous  by  retorting*  How* 
ever,  as  Mr.  Southey  says  nobody  can  doubt  that  be  has  a  ^eot  for  • 
sarire,  we  wish  heartily  that  be  would  produce  iu  We  are  quite 
sure  that  be  will  succeed  perfectly  in  making  at  least  one  peison^ri* 
diculous-^-and  that  is  something.  But  we  are  afraid  he  has  m>t  tem- 
per enough  for  a  satmst — nor  a  sufficient  famiHanty  widt  die  lan- 
guage of  polite  life*  RmUery,  we  would  beg  leave  to  hint  to  him,  is  ' 
something  essentially  different  from  railing;  and  if  he  were  to  comr 
tent  himself,  as  he  now  does,  with  calling  his  opponents  scoundrels, 
liars,  profligates,  and  atheists,  we  are  afraid  that  nobody  would  laugh 
>»-ancl  nobody  smart  but  his  bookseller*  But  to  return  to  his  per- 
secutions* 

They  began,  he  says  in  1796,  and  have  had  no  reosission  ever 
since.  Jacobins  and  anti-jacobins  have  treated  him  with  equal  injus- 
tice; and  both  sides  have  united  to  abuse  him.  This  is  particulaiiy 
hard,  no  doubt;  but  when  the  thmg  comes  to  be  explained,  it  really 
is  not  quite  so  unaccountable.  These  two  parties  did  not  attack  him 
at  the  same  time,  nor  exactly  for  the  same  tinng; — both  laughed  in> 
deed  at  die  puling  affectation  of  his  style,  and  tbe  feeble  and  tragics} 
em[diasis  of  his  execrations.  But,  in  odier  respects,  their  conduct 
was  natural,  and  fair  enough.  The  anti-jacotnnsattacked  hioi  in  1 796, 
when  he  was  a  jacobin — and  the  jacobins,  or  those  he  is  pleased  Id 
caU  jacobins,  in  1816,  when  he  had  become  an  anti-jacoUn,  or  some- 
thing still  more  outarageo'us*  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Soudiey  has  mudi 
right  to  complain  of  this.  The  parties  acted  after  their  k]iid--<4aHi 
he  seems  to  glory  in  die  £act,  that  he  was  successively  die  natuid 
prey  of  bodi.  Bat  the  parties,  we  think,  have  some  littk  reason  to 
ttottiidain  of  him; — and  of  the  way  in  which  they  axe  bodi  spoken  of 
by  this  oracular  w^thercpck,  who  is  not  contented  with  aboaiaff 
them  alternately,  but,  in  order  to  make  out  that  he  is  exdusively  and 
eternally  in  the  right,  thinks  fit,  atthe  present  day,  to  abuse  them  bodi 
together.  Both  persecutions,  he  says,  were  unjust  and  intolerant 
and  calumnk>us^--and  both  sets  of  his  enemies,  as  far  as  we  uBider- 
stand,  are  sciolists  and  coxcombs  and  proiigates,  by  whose  hostili^ 
he  is  honoured.  Now,  when  a  jacobin  is  converted  into  an  anti-ji^ 
oobm,  and  along  wtdi  his  pension  takes  up  his  pen,  in  common 
course,  to  abuse  his  old  associates,  with  the  ^  zeal  of  a  proseljtev 
and  the  rancour  of  a  renegado,'  it  is  usual,  we  believe,  for  him  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  antiriacobin  abuse,  of  whi(;h  he  was  formerly 
the  victim,  was  all  richly  deserved;  and  even  to  extol  the  mildness 
and  forbearance  of  diose  old  tormentors  of  his,  whom  he  has  now 
joined,  and  proposes  to  outgo.  Mr.  Southey,  however,  insists  for  a 
dispassation  fr^  this  law  in  his  own  behalf.  He  is  ready  enough 
to  denounce  and  invoke  vengeance  upon  every  other  man's  jacobin* 
iMd,  ancient  or  modem — and  to  practise  all  anti-jacobin  uncharity 
with  i^egard  to  it.    But,  for  his  own  former  offences  in  this  wsgr,-*- 
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these  »u8t  be  treated  with  reverence;  uid  he  must  sdll  be  allowed^ 
though  in  fuU  pay  and  employment  on  the  odier  side,  to  maintain, 
that  it  was  cruel  and  unjust  to  attack  him  on  account  of  tliem,  and 
diat  he  was  wronged  more  than  man  was  ever  wronged  by  his  loyal 
opponents;-— and  deserves  infinite  credit  for  his  forbearance  in  not 
having  put  forth  his  satirical  vein,  and  demolished  them  on  the  spot. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  put  any  other  meaning  on  his  expres- 
sions* He  says,  in  distinct  terms,  ^latwhen  he  wrote  Wat  Tyier  and 
his  od^r  republican  pieces,  ^  a  spirit  of  anti-jacobinism  was  predo- 
^  minant,  as  unjust  and  Intolerant  as  the  jacdtdmsm  of  the  present 

*  day.'  (p.  y.)  And  afterwards,  he  speaks  with  the  same  indiscri- 
minating  resentment  and  contempt  of  ^  the  abuse  and  calumny  with 

*  which  he  has  been  assailed,  from  one  party  cm*  the  o^r,  anti-jaco- 

*  bins  or  jacobins,  in  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterl;^  puUica- 

*  tions  since  the  year  1796,'  (p,  43.)  And  the  referaice  is  equally 
general  and  comprehensive,  when  he  says,  that  *  none  of  the  innu* 

*  merable  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  his  works,  has  ever  call* 

*  ed  forth  a  word  of  reply,  thoueh  he  could  (of  course)  have  trium- 

*  ]diantly  exposed  his  assailants,'  &c. — *'  The  unprovoked  insults,'  he 
proceecU,  ^  which  have  been  levelled  at  me,  both  in  prose  and  in 

*  ihyme,  never  induced  me  to  retaliate.     I  knew  that  men  might  be 

*  appreciated  from  the  character  of  their  enemies  as  well  as  of  their 
^  friends;  and  I  accepted  the  hatred  of  scicdists,  coxcombs,  and  pro- 

*  fligates  as  one  sure  proof  that^I  was  deserving  weU  of  the  wise  and 

*  of  the  good.'  ^p.  11.)  Now  this,  as  well  as  the  other  passages,  b 
directly  applicaDle  to  all  his  works,  and  the  whole  of  his  iQus^ous 
career.  Indeed,  we  know  no  insults  in  verse,  that  have  been  levelled 
at  him,  except  ihe  noted  parodies  of  Messrs.  Canning  and  Frere;  so 
diat  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  those  learned  persons,  togedier 
witfi  aH  the  ministers  for  1796,  and  ^the  dark  vizier'  at  their  head, 
•re  here  classed  under  the  apt  denomination  of  sciolists,  coxccnnbs, 
and  proAigaftes — as  well  as  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brougham,  with  lord 
Grey,  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  the  other  ultra  whigs,  as  he  is  pleased 
^  term  them,  to  whom  it  is  more  directly  appUe£ 

In  aB  the  varieties  of  human  litdeness  and  folly,  which  the  nature 
#f  our  vocation  daily  unmasks  to  us,  we  confess  that  we  have  seldom 
net  with  any  trait  of  character  more  amusing  than  this  long-che<^ 
fished  grudge  against  anti-jacobin  persecution,  in  a  person  who  has 
been  for  some  years  the  most  intolerant  anti-jacobui  in  existence.. 
But  Mr.  Southey,  we  fear,  is  not  of  a  forriving  nature;— and  the 
crime  of  having  parodied  his  republican  effusions,  will  be  for  ever 
inexpiable  in  his  eyes.  Any  thing  else  might  have  been  pardoned  to 
Mr.  Canning; — his  coquetting  witii  the  whigs — ^his  defence  of  the 
CathoKcs — his  rebellion  against  the  majesty  of  lord  Castlereagh — 
and  all  the  other  acts  of  occasional  liberality  by  which  his  life  has 
been  ^tinguished: — But  the  crime  of  lese^majesU  against  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Southey  could  admit  of  no  atonement:  And  accordingly,  the 
witty  ridicule  of  his  sentimental  slang,  which  enlivened  the  earlier 
Bumbers  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  is  still  fiercely  resented  as  an  impro- 
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voked  insiilt — a  persecution  as  unjust  and  intolerant  as  that  which 
he  now  undergoes  from  the  ferocious  jsrcobins  of  the  present  day« 
Now,  it  really  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  all  Ais.  What  would 
the  worthy  laureate  be  at?  He  admits  that  Wat  Tyler,  and  his  other 
writings  of  that  day  were  mischievous — and  nobody  can  dpubt  that 
diey  were  intended  to  produce  discontent  and  disaffection  to  our 
monarchical  constitution,  and  our  system  of  opposition  to  the  repub- 
lican principles  of  France;  yet,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  and 
after  he  has  utterly  renounced  all  these  opinions,  he  complains  of  the 
severity  with  which  the  anti*jacobins  pursued  them — though  all  the 
severi^  consisted  in  a  Htde  innocent  derision*  Would  he  have  been 
better  pleased  to  have  been  eloped  up  in  prison  for  two  years,  or 
transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  fourteenr  These,  or  something  more 
severe  than  these,  are  the  punishments  which  he  now  calls  oft  the 
government  to  inflict  on  all  seditious  publicaticms;  and  yet,  though 
he  substantially  confesses  that  his  own  were  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
-sedition,  he  still  mutters  about  the  insult  and  oppression  he  suffered 
on  account  of  them,  although  he  was  let  off  with  merely  being  lau^- 
^d  at«  This,  we  ccoifess,  seelns  to  us  not  merely  self-love,  but  sdLf- 
idolatry. 

The  same  amiable  weakness,  indeed,  is  visible  in  some  of  the 
other  remarks  we  have  cited  from  this  famous  episde*  Mr.  Southey's 
intellect  has  kept  pace  with  the  great  movements  of  human  affurs. 
The  events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  lost  on  Mr. 
Smith;  but  Mr.  Southey  has  made  die  right  use  of  them.  Other 
men  continue  to  look  for  the  sun  in  the  east,  after  evening  has  come; 
but  Mr.  Southey  alters  his  position  as  the  worid  goes  round.  This 
is  all  admirable:  But  does  it  not  prove  a  litde  too  muchf — Does  it 
not  prove  that  Mr.  Southey,  and  Mr.  Southey  alone,  was  rights  both 
morning,  noon,  and  night;  and  consequently,  that,  to  be  perfect  as 
he  is  perfect,  we  ought  not  only  to  be  all  anti-jacobins  now,  biit  to 
have  been  iacobins  in  1796f  It  he  has  always  turned  with  the  au% 
and  moved  with  the  ^eat  train  of  affairs,  then  he  must  Just  h^ve 
been  as  miraculously  right  in  his  opinions,  when  he  was  a  jacobin  af 
he  is  now;  and  the  only  men,  whose  principles  are  to  be  reprobated, 
are  those  who,  like  Mr.  Smith,have  had  the  obstinacy  not  to  change 
them — and  upon  whom,  therefore,  the  experience  of  the  last  twen-^ 
ty-fi  ve  years  has  been  utterly  thrown  away.  But  it  is  time  to  come 
to  more  weighty  matters. 

After  thus  indignantly  repelling  Mr.  Smith's  attack  on  his  icon- 
sistency  and  moderation,  the  learned  author  prefaces,  what  may  be 
termed  the  didactic  part  of  his  work,  with  the  following  lofty  sen- 
tence. 

*•  And  now,  Sir,  learn  what  are  the  opinions  of  the  man  to  whom  yon 
have  offered  this  public  and  notorious  wToag;...*opinions  not  derived 
from  any  contagion  of  the  times,  nor  entertained  with  the  unreflecting 
eagerness  of  youth,  nor  adopted  in  connexi^Mi  with  any  party  in  the 
state;  but  gathered  patiently,  during  many  years  of  lebure  and  retire* 
ment,  from  books,  observation,  meditation^  and  intercourse  with  living 
minds  who  will  be  the  light  of  other  4ges/«— p.  38|  39. 
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This  is  a  magnificent  introduction,  no  doubt;  but  the  matter  that 
follows  is  worthy  of  it.  He  has  always  been  a  hater  of  slavery, 
he  assures  us,  though  he  has  ceased  to  wish  for  revolutions,  even 
in  countries  where  great  changes  are  to  be  desired.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  profession,  we  admit;  but  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
practical  strain  of  the  worthy  author^s  political  lucubrations,  we 
can  scarcely  regard  it  as  any  thin^  else  than  one  of  those  formal 
tributes  to  the  name  of  liberty  which  is  not  yet  thought  safe  for  its 
enemies,  in  this  country  to  withhold.  The  common  course  with 
all  our  abettors  of  arbitrary  power,  is  to  profess  the  greatest  inward 
veneration  for  liberty,  and  to  give  it  a  litde  mouth-honour,  now 
and  then,  in  the  abstract — but  to  discourage  all  that  mi^ht  tend  to 

Eromote  it,  and  eagerly  and  angrily  to  defend  all  those  mstitutions 
y  which  it  is  repressed.  We  have  almost  as  litde  love  for  revo- 
hitions  as  the  Laureate  has;  but  our  dislike  to  them,  and  our  sys- 
tem of  prevention,  look,  we  imagine,  rather  another  way.  There  is 
but  one  radical  cause,  we  take  it,  for  these  disastrous  movements, — 
and  that  is,  gross  misgovemment  on  the  part  of  the  rulers— either 
new  and  direct  oppression,  or  a  tenacity  of  obsolete  abuses,  that 
cannot  be  otherwise  overcome.  There  never  was  any  national 
revolution  accomplished,  scarcely  any  attempted,  that  may  not  be 
referred  to  this  cause,  and  that  might  not  have  been  prevented,  by 
timely  concessions  and  reasonable  reformations,  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  The  cabals  of  discontented  individuals,  the  intrigues 
of  mischief-loving  men,  may  no  doubt  accelerate  such  an  event,  or 
even  excite  local  and  temporary  disorders,  where  there  is  no  real 
cause  of  dissatisfaction:  But  revolutions  have  always  deeper  causes; 
and,  originating  in  the  faults  of  the  Government,  can  onty  be  ef- 
fectually prevented  by  the  correction  of  these  faults.  If  history 
have  tau^t  any  certain  lessons,  this  is  among  them.  Now,  what 
are  the  preventives  recommended  by  this  Laurelled  hater  of  revo- 
lutions— and  what  is  the  course  of  doctrine  and  of  policy  which 
this  hatred  has  prompted  him  to  disclose?  In  the  present  crisis  oi 
affairs,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  can  see  nothing  of  the  faults  of  go- 
vernments. The  people  alone  are  to  blame.  Bonsq>arte,  indeed, 
lie  abuses  with  as  much  rancour  as  if  he  had  once  been  his  Lau- 
reate; but  not  a  word  is  breathed  of  the  enormities  of  Ferdinand, 
who  has  been  guilty  of  more  acts  of  opppression  and  ingratitude 
during  his  short  reign,  than  stained  the  ermine  of  the  Emperor 
during  all  his  remorseless  career!  The  liberales  are  habituaU^ 
sneered  at,  and  Constitutionalists  made  a  name  of  mockery.  H!e 
can  declaim  on  the  foul  abominations  of  the  Romish  harlot,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland — but 
has  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  Inquisition  m  Spain,  or  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  in  France;  and  is  quite  patriotic  and  edi- 
fying on  the  lawless  invasion  of  weak  states  by  Bonaparte — though 
he  has  not  a  rebuke  in  store  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  or  Ae 
perfidious  destruction  of  Genoa  or  Ragusa  by  the  act  of  legitimate 
sovereigns.    While  we  laud  his  dread  of  revdutions,  dierefore. 
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which  is  sufficiendv  manifested  in  all  his  bite  lucubrations,  ynt  must 
confess  we  should  nave  been  better  pleased  to  have  seen  some  other 
proofs  of  his  love  of  liberty  than  his  silence  upon  all  the  abuses  of 
eusting  governments,  and  his  infinite  horror  at  all  manifestations 
of  pc^ular  discontent  or  impatience. 

But  though  he  has  left  us  rather  awkwardly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  care  for  foreign  liber^,  the  worthy  Laureate  has 
been  duly  communicative  on  the  more  important  point  of  our  do- 
mestic freedoHU  Here,  indeed,  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  has  broken 
out  into  oracle  and  inspiration;  and,  oracular  as  he  is,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  understanding  his  meaning* 
This  is  the  sum  of  his  doctrine — ^  It  is  the  People  at  this  time 
^  who  stand  in  need  of  Reformation — not  the  Government*'  And, 
a  little  after— ^  Government  must  reform  the  p<^>ulace— the  people 
'must  reform  themselves*  This  is  the  true  reform;  smd, comfNured 
.^  with  this,  all  else  v&Jlocct^  nauci^  nihiliy  piUr 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  equally  pithy  and  elegant.  But  he 
txttukscends  to  enter  farther  into  details-^and  favours  Mn  Smith, 
undeserving  as  he  seems  to  be  of  such  honour,  with  his  own  ideaa, 
*  patiently  gathered,'  as  we  have  seen«  'from  many  years  medita^ 
tion  and  study,'  as  to  the  true  practical  remedies  for  the  sufierin« 
and  discontent  under  which  we  now  labour*  These  are  four  m 
number— First,  to  put  down  seditious  writings,  by  the  enactment 
and  unsparing  execution  of  new  and  nK>re  severe  laws« — Second, 
to  buy  land  estates  for  the  poor* — ^Third,  to  educate  ^1  the  poor  in 
the  Established  Religion,  and  by  means  of  the  Established  Chuvdi. 
—^Fourth  and  finally,  to  increase  the  expenditure  of  Government 
as  much  and  as  fast  as  possible*  These  are  the  recipes  for  promote 
ing  the  happiness,  and  securing  the  liberty  of  our  people,  wnich  are 
now  seriously  proposed  by  Mr*  Southey,  wkh  such  an  air  of  un- 
doubting  confidence  in  their  efficacy,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
SDie,  as  he  tells  us,  die  precious  result  of  many  years  hard  study  and 
diligent  observation  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family*  They  really 
deserve  to  be  a  litde  more  neu'ly  considered* 

The  first  response  of  the  oracle  is  as  follows — 

<  The  GoTemment  must  better  the  condition  of  the  poptllace;  and  the 
first  thing  necessary  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  utortentd  (what  a  mem 
pretty  word!)  It  must  no  longer  suffer  itself  to  be  menaced,  its  chief  ma» 

fjstrate  insulted,  and  its  most  sacred  institutions  vilified  with  knpunitj* 
t  must  curb  the  seditious  press,  and  keep  it  curbed.  For  this  pueposSf 
if  the  laws  are  not  at  present  effectual*  they  should  be  made  so;  nor  will 
they  then  avail,  unless  they  are  vigilantly  executed.*    p.  31, 32* 

Now,  nobody,  of  course,  can  patronize  sedition,-— or  object  to 
its  being  repressed*  But,  considering  the  extreme  difficulur  of  as* 
certaininp"  what  sedition  is,  and  the  great  hazard  of  liaving  free  and 
salutary  mscussion  repressed  alonfi^  with  it,  we  confess  that  we  thmk 
it  better,  in  general,  to  leave  it  to  me  castigation  of  the  antiseditious 
press — smd  let  it  be  laughed  or  reasoned  down  by  the  ordinary 
operadon  of  sound  reason,  and  animated  debate*  To  be  auro,  when 
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» piece  so  extremely  seductive  and  difficult  to  be  aqswered  as  Wat* 
"Tyler  comes  injthe  way,  there  may  be  a  strong  temptation  to  call 
jn  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  the  help  of  our  overmastered  reason;— 
»id  perhaps  it  was  with  a  view  to  such  extreme  cases,  that  the 
worthy  Laureate  made  this  ^triotic  suggestion.  At  the  same 
dme,  we  cannot  help  conjecturm^,  from  the  strain  of  some  of  those 

Suarterly  effusions  which  he  refuses  to  disavow,  and  even  fnun 
le  tenor  of  the  profound  speculations  with  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, that  the  Laureate's  practical  notions  of  curbing  might  go  n 
good  deal  further.  We  there  find  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  infinite 
mischief  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  by  all  those  writings  which 
recommend  retrenchment,  or  advocate  refom^— which  lead  the 
people  to  believe  that  their  sufferings  are  in  any  degree  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  fkults  of  the  Government,  past  or  present,  or  that 
there  is  reason  for  any  amendment  whatever  in  the  great  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  All  these  writings,  therefore,  we  imagine, 
he  would  think  it  necessary  to  suppress — and  would  probably  oxmr 
sider  it  as  a  duty  to  transport,  or  imprison  for  life,  all  authors  and 
publishers  who  presumed  to  circulate  such  pestilent  discourses! 
We  believe  no  practice  statesman  is  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Southey, 
either  that  it  is  necessary  to  enact  new  laws  for  the  repression  of 
sedition— or  that  it  would  be  expedient,  or  even  tolerable,  to  put 
the  present  laws  in  force,  in  every  case  in  which  there  might  be 
roopi  for  their  operation.  But,  that  a  suggestion  of  this  kind 
ahould  proceed  from  a  man,  who  has  in  his  time  offended  so  sigi* 
nally  against  those  laws,  and  has  been  indebted  for  his^afety  tp 
that  lenity ^in  their  administration,  which  he  alone  lifts  up  nis  voice 
to  reprove,  mi^t  excite  our  wonder  and  disgust,  if  extremes  did 
aot  tend  to  expose  extremes,  and  absurdity  make  all  errors  innox- 
ious. The  absurdity,  indeed,  sets  all  gravity  at  defiance,  when  it 
is  considered  that  this  same  person,  who  thinks  the  present  laws 
against  sedition  not  half  severe  enough,  continues,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  to  complain  of  the  slight  moral  discipline  by  which  his  own 
Sedition  was  chastised,  in  far  more  dangerous  times — and  cries  out 
with  one  and  the  same  breath,  against  die  persecution  he  then  suf- 
fered for  his  levelling  principles,  and  against  the  lenity  with  which 
those  are  treated  who  now  approach  to  me  same  doctrines. 

The  scheme  of  abolishing  the  poor-rates^  by  setding  all  the  poor 
as  iieffmers  on  certain  national  domains  to  be  purchas^  out  oi  our 
surplus  revenue,  is  professedly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Owen,  of  whose 
firoject  we  may  hereafter  fina  a  fitter  opportunity  of  speaking.  It 
certainly  appears  to  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage  in  the  hands 
of  the  Laureate;  and  is  itself^  we  are  afraid,  just  as  visionary  and 
Amtastic  as  was  necessary  to  secure  his  patronage  and  approbation. 
The  real  evil  is  the  excess  of  our  population,  which  tnis  scheme 
would  obviously  tend  to  aggrav^;  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
besides  a  horde  of  discontented  and  unproductive  agriculturists, 
we  should  have  just  as  many  ordinary  paupers  as  before.  Suppose 
the  enormous  expense  of  the  first  estafaliMmient  got  over,  and  sdl 
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the  present  race  of  paupers  settled  comfortably  on  the  national 
lands— our  manufactures,  we  suppose,  are  not  to  be  deserted,  and 
all  our  other  undertakings  are  still  to  be  supplied  with  hands  as  for- 
tnerly:  But  it  is  the  fluctuating  demand  for  labour,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fluctuating  profit  of  those  undertakings,  which  every 
now  and  then  throws  such  shoals  of  unemployed  artisans  on  the 
parish;  and  this  cause  must  continue  to  operate  after  the  national 
farms  are  all  occupied,  just  as  before.  In  short,  we  should  just 
have  a  new  race  ox  compulsory  agriculturists,  toiling  for  a  bare 
subsistence,  without  profit,  superadded  to  the  rest  of  our  redundant 
population;  and  we  snould  merely  pension  off*  the  present  race  of 
paupers  on  a  permanent  and  perpetual  provision,  to  make  room  for 
another  race,  for  whom  no  such  resource  could  be  provided.  This, 
however,  we  suspect,  is  rather  beyond  the  depth  ol  our  Laureate—- 
who  talks  very  eloquendy  of  colonizing  at  home  with  disbanded 
soldiers  and  sailors — ^and  thus  lightening  the  poor-rates,  encourag- 
ing manufactures,  and  even  *  providing  a  permament  source  of  re- 
venue.'    Very  pleasant  certainly  and  feasible! 

The  laureate  s  ^\r A  panacea  is  the  education  of  the  poor;  and, 
with  his  constitutional  horror  at  half  learning,  which  he  repeatedly 
says  is  far  worse  than  ignorance,  we  confess  we  were  rather  sur- 
prised at  his  having  the  courage  to  recommend  it  at  all.  Most  cer- 
tainly, half  learning  is  all  that  the  bulk  of  the  poor  can  ever  expect 
to  obtain;  and  if  we  thought,  as  he  does,  that  it  was  worse  than 
none,  we  should  be  compelled  to  decide  agfunst  giving  them  any 
education.  But  then,  the  worthy  poet  is  not  for  trusting  them  with 
the  dangerous  arts  of  reading  ana  writing  alone:— By  no  means;-^ 
^  they  must  also  be  instructed  according  to  the  established  religion;^ 
and  the  scheme  of  their  education  is  to  be  ^  so  connected  with  the 
^  church,  as  to  form  part  of  the  establishment;  and  thus  we  shall 
^  find  it  a  bulwark  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  die  Church.*  Now, 
there  really  seems  to  us  to  be  something  portentous  in  this,  com- 
ing from  the  pen  of  a  layman  who  holds  as  yet  but  a  small  orna- 
mental sinecure,  not  depending  on  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and 
who  professes  great  philanthropy  and  liberality.  The  question  is, 
how  best  to  counteract  the  grievous  ignorance,  improvidence,  and 
profligacy  of  the  lower  orders;  and  when  the  answer  is— By  edu* 
cation;  up  starts  the  Poet-Laureate,  and  puts  in  the  qualification, 
that  they  shall  get  no  education  unless  they  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  come  for  it  to  a  school  that  is  part  of  the  chufch 
establishment!  This,  we  suppose,  would,  in  point  of  fact,  exclude 
about  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm — and  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  it;  and  all  this  in  order  that  a  bulwark  may  be 
reared  up  for  the  church,  and  the  people  attached  to  their  national 
institutions.  From  this  intolerant  and  flaming  zeal  for  the  Church 
of  England,  one  would  naturally  suppose  tiiat  Mr.  Southey  had 
been  a  dissenter  in  his  youth;  and  though  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  matter,  he  has  dropped  some  hints  in  the  course  of 
this  epistle  that  seem  to  countenance  that  supposition:  where  he 
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9^,  for  example,  that  his  ^  Joan  of  Arc'  received  the  approbadon 
of  all  ^  the  dissenting'  journals'  of  the  day:  and  that  his  fine  scheme 
of  emigration  to  America  was  much  talked  of  among  certain  sects 
of  Christians.  But  whether  this  desire  to  exclude  all  sectaries 
from  the  benefits  of  a  national  education  proceeds  from  mere  hos- 
tility to  all  the  objects  of  his  early  attachment,  or  from  principles 
of  more  comprehensive  patriotism  and  prudence,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  figure  it  makes  among  tne  ways 
and  means  by  which  discontent  and  vice,  as  well  as  poverty  and 
disaffection,  are  to  be  eradicated  from  society.  Does  the  worthy 
Laureate  now  hold,  that  all  dissenters  are  so  profligate  and  sedi- 
tious bv  nature,  that  reading  and  writing  would  only  make  them 
more  oangerousf  or  does  he  hope,  by  this  exclusion,  to  force  them 
gently  back  within  the  pale  of  me  church,  by  refusing  them  all  in- 
struction elsewhere?  Whatever  his  views  may  be,  there  is  certainly 
great  originality  in  proposing  such  a  restriction,  as  a  means  of  at- 
taching me  dissenting  population  to  the  flovemment  of  the  country. 
But  the  grand  secret  and  glorious  discovery  of  the  excellent 
Laureate  remains  still  to  be  mentioned.  It  is,  that  the  present 
distress  of  the  country  proceeds  entirely  from  Ae  extreme  parsi- 
mony of  the  government;  and  that  the  only  catholic  remedy  is,  for 
it  to  increase  its  levies  and  its  expenditure  without  sparing.  We 
are  afrsdd  that  this  would  not  be  believed  upon  our  report^and 
therefore  we  must  quote  the  words  of  this  learned  Theban  himself, 
whose  opinions  have  been  maturing  among  the  moimtains  of  Cum- 
berland, during,  we  know  not  how  many  years  of  intense  study 
and  deep  meditation.    *  Never,  indeed,'   says  he,  *  was  there  a 

*  more  senseless  cry  than  that  which  is  at  this  time  raised  for  re- 
^  trenchment  in  the  public  expenditure,  as  a  means  of  alleviating 

*  the  present  distress.  Men  are  out  of  employ.  The  evil  is,  that 
\  too  little  is  spent;  and,  as  a  remedy,  we  are  exhorted  to  spend 

*  less!'  This  is  dwelt  upon  with  the  same  complacency  for  some 
time;  and  so  perfectly  assured  and  satisfied  is  he  with  this  brilliant 
position,  that  he  proceeds  to  taunt,  somewhat  severely,  the  unfor- 
tunate speculators  who  have  recommended  a  reduction  of  our  es<* 
tablishments.  There  are  many  mouths,  he  says,  without  food, 
because  the  hands  want  work;  ^  and  for  this  reason,  the  state  quack 

*  requires  further  reduction.     O  letidum  catuti  and  it  is  by  such 

*  heads  as  this  that  we  are  to  be  relormed!'  Nay,  there  is  yet  more 
of  the  same  pattern.    *  Instead,  therefore,  of  this  senseless  crjr  for 

*  retrenchment,  which  is  like  prescribing  depletion  for  a  patient, 

*  whose  complaints  proceed  from  inanition;  a  liberal  eocpenditure 
'  should  he  advised  in  works  of  public  utility  and  magnificence* 

Build,  therefore,  our  monuments,'  &c.  &c. 
Now,  we  must  say,  that  the  utter  absurdity  of  those  passages, 
combined  with  the  undoubting  confidence  with  which  they  are 
brought  forward,  have  g^ven  us  a  higher  idea  than  we  ever  enter- 
tained before  of  Mr.  Southey's  poetical  genius.— ^Nothing,  we  con- 
ceive, but  the  true  poetic  temperament  cQuld  have  i;iven  birth  to 
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aoch  c(mceptions^-<Hr  Uinded  the  anthor^s  eyes  to  ike  inuring  fA^ 
lacy  of  his  assumpUons  :  For  the  whole  of  this  most  coi&£cntable 
doctrine  rests  upon  the  ingenious  supposition,  that  gavemment  hctr 
the  means  of  spending  wiuiout  measure  or  limit — and  that  its  pre-^ 
sent  moderation  in  that  particular  arises  merely  from  a  sort  of  stin- 
giness, which  will  probably  be  overcome  by  the  warmth  and  elo* 
auence  of  his  exhortations. — Now,  we  are  very  much  afraid  that 
mis  is  not  exactty  the  case;  andy  at  all  events,  it  is  to  be  resetted, 
that  the  worthy  Laureate  did  not  think  of  inquiring^  a  litde  mto  the 
cause  of  this  effect;  ^  or  rather,'  as  the  sage  Pcdonius  expresses  it^ 
'  of  this  defect — ^for  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,' — as  he 
might  then  perhaps  have  discovered,  that  the  insufficiency  of  our 
eiq>enditure  was  occasioned  entirely  by  1the  difficulty  <^  raising 
£imds  to  supply  it — and  that  the  remedy  which  he  prescribes,  kow* 
ever  pleasant  and  desirable  in  itself,  really  could  not  be  conve- 
niently applied,  in  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs* 

If  things,  indeed,  were  otherwise^ — if  government  could  nose 
money  to  any  given  amount,  by  its  own  creadve^o^,  and  widiout 
at  sdl  burdening  or  distressing  die  people,  nothing,  to  be  sure,  could 
be  easier,  or  more  laudable,  than  to  employ  all  the  idle  people  'm 
die  land  at  double  wages,  on  works  of  utility  and  magnincencey-^ 
or  of  no  utility  or  magnificence  at  all.  On  mat  delectable  supposi- 
tion, there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  giving  aU  the^uperf 
in  thecountxv  handsome  allowances,  and  employing  them  in  penuiU 
kig  up  and  down  the  streets  with  standards  and  bands  of  music« 
Nay,  nobody  would  grudge  that  the  salary  even  of  the  Poet-Lau- 
reate should  be  multiplied  tenfold,  and  an  additional  butt  of  Sher- 
rv  rolled  into  his  cellar  for  every  ode  he  indited.  But,  alas,  when 
.  dnings  are  but  too  notoriously  in  the  very  opposite 'situation — ^wfaen 
die  pressure  of  taxation  has  not  only  swallowed  up  the  income^  but 
Actually  annihilated  the  capital  of  many  of  the  most  industrious  in* 
dividuals  in  the  country— -when  the  household  furniture  of  huft** 
dreds  of  decent  families  is  sold  every  day  in  the  streets,  for  arrears 
cf  taxes— and  the  expenditure  of  every  householder  b  necessarily 
restricted  by  absolute  inabili^,  within  the  most  penurious  limit8| 
it  does  sound  something  wila  and  extravagant,  and  poetical,  and 
fyrical,  to  talk  c^  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  country  by  a  libe* 
nil  expenditure  by  the  government  in  works  of  public  mag^ficence. 
The  money  which  the  government  is  thus  exhorted  to  spend,  it 
must  first  squeeze  from  me  pockets  of  its  subjects — and  to  that  ex<« 
ttat^  at  least,  their  expenditure  must  be  diminished.  If  they  had 
beeti  allowed  to  keep  it — and  could  with  prudence  afford  to  lay  it 
imt  for  their  own  ends,  it  would  equally  be  spent  as  if  it  was  hand- 
ed over  to  government  for  that  purpose; — and  the  only  cBffcrence 
W0uld  be,  mat  the  owners  would,  in  all  likelihood,  ^nd  it  profit* 
ably  and  productively,  while  the  gavemment  would  throw  it  away} 
dtat  the  one  would  use  it  to  maintain  productive  labour,  and  make 
it  act  as  the  spring  of  a  long  series  of  prosperous  industry — ^white 
the  adier  would  consume  it  in  die  payment  of  soldiers,  taxgathcr- 
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en,  and  dinecnrists,  in  whose  hands  it  would  be  productive  of  no- 
thing. But,  if  the  originsd  owner  could  not  afford  to  spend  it  in 
his  own  business,  or  for  his  own  enjoyments,  still  less  can  he  afford 
to  pay  it  in  taxes:  And  this  hopeful  project  for  charming  away  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  by  a  liberal  expenditure  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, turns  out  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  device  for  completing 
die  impoverishment  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  community,  and 
catting  off  the  sources  of  future  wealth  and  prosperity,,  in  otAer  to 
enable  government  to  maintain,  a  litde  longer,  its  hosts  of  stipen- 
diary servants:— And  the  worthy  Laureate,  who  comes  down  rrom 
die  mountains  widi  this  precious  scheme  of  finance  on  his  shoulders, 
cackles,  widi  vast  self  complacency,  at  the  state  quacks  who  recom* 
aend  economy;  and  imagines  himself  the  most  profound  genius  in 
the  world,  because  he  can  talk,  with  physiological  solemnity,  of  de- 
pletion and  inanition;  and  compare,  m  bucolic  strains,  ^  the  wealdi 
^  which  is  taken  from  the  people,  to  vapours  which  are  drawn  im- 
^  percepdUy  from  the  earth,  but  distrilmted  to  it  in  refreshing  dews 
^  and  fertilizing  showers.'    How  amazin^y  pretty! 

Of  a  truth,  the  laureate  shines  in  political  economy — but  he  had 
better  keep  to  his  Spanish  romances. 

*  Art.  8. — Transactions  of  the  Getriogical  Society.  VoL  II.  4to. 
pp.  558.  London.'— These  transactions  were  published  in  1814, 
and  certainly  merited  a  much  earlier  notice  than  they  have  receiv- 
ed. A  third  volume,  we  understand,  has  been  published,  that  ought 
to  be  made  known  with  somewhat  more  attention  to  the  curiosity 
of  scientific  readers.  The  reviewers  give  a  good  and  favourable  ac- 
count of  the  papers  contained  in  it.  We  much  wish  this  valuable 
collection  on  a  subject  of  daily  increasing  interest  were  republished 
here.  The  paper  *  on  the  fresh  water  formations  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  is  singularly  curious  and  interesting.  If  to  this  paper  of 
Mr.  Webster's,  containing  an  account  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  basin^ 
were  added  Cuvier's  account  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  some  account 
of  the  London  basin,  it  would  form  a  moderate  sized  volume  <^ 
more  interest  than  almost  any  scientific  work  that  has  appeared  for 
many  years. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steinhauer,  author 
of  the  paper  in  these  transactions,  entided,  *  Notice  relative  to  the 
Geology  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador,'  is  now  setded  at  the  head  of 
the  Moravian  institution  at  Bethlehem,  in  this  state. 

*  Art,  9.— 7fl/^*  of  My  Landlord.^ — ^The  following  account  of  tho 
literary  merit  of  the  author  of  Waverly,  meets  our  endre  a|^roba* 
tion,  except  that  we  can  find  no  marks  of  toryism  in  his  writings* 
To  us  he  appears  a  candid,  liberal,  impartial  writer,  both  as  to  po- 
litical and  ttieological  facts  and  opinions.  We  are  decidedly  of  opi<> 
nion  that  the  worics  of  this  writer  are  a  grade  above  the  stsmdard  of 
Walter  Scott's  talents: 

^^  This,  we  think,  is  beyond  all  question  a  new  coinage  from  die 
mint  which  produced  Waverty,  Guy  Mannering,  and  the  Antique* 
vfx  For  though  it  does  not  bear  die  legend  and  superscription  of 
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the  master  6n  die  face  of  the  pieces,  thetre  is  no  mistaking  either  die- 
quality  of  the  metal  or  the  execudon  of  the  die — and  even  the  pri- 
vate mark  msn^  be  seen  plain  enough  by  those  who  know  how  t# 
look  for  it*  It  is  quite  impossiUe  to  read  ten  pages  of  this  work, 
in  short,  without  feeling  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  school  with  those 
very  remarkable  productions;  and  no  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
nature  or  of  art,  will  ever  doubt  that  it  is  an  original.  The  very 
iidentity  of  the  leading  characters  in '  the  whole  set  of  stories,  is  a 
stronger  proof,  perhaps,  that  those  of  the  last  series  are  not  copied 
from  the  former,  dian  even  the  freshness  and  freedom  of  the  dra- 
peries with  which  they  are  now  invested— or  the  ease  and  spirit  of 
the  groups  into  which  they  are  newlv  combined*  No  imitator  would 
have  ventured  so  near  his  originals,  and  yet  come  off  so  entirely 
clear  of  them;  and  we  are  only  the  more  assured  that  the  old  ac« 
quaintances  we  continually  recognise  in  these  volumes,  are  really  the 
persons  they  pretend  to  be,  and  no  false  mimics,  that  we  recollect 
so  perfecdy  to  have  seen  them  before,  or  at  least  to  have  been  fami- 
liar with  some  of  their  near  relations* 

"  We  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  talent — of  in- 
vention, observation,  and  knowledge  of  character,  as  well  as  of  spi- 
rited and  graceful  comj>osition,  that  may  be  found  in  diose  works  of 
fiction  in  our  languaQ;e,  which  are  generally  redded  as  among  the 
lower  productions  of  our  literature, — upon  which  no  great  pains  is 
understood  to  be  bestowed,  and  which  are  seldom  regardea  as  the 
titles  of  a  permanent  reputation*  If  novels,  however,  are  not  fated 
to  last  as  long  as  epic  poems,  they  are  at  least  a  great  deal  more  po- 
pular in  their  season;  and,  slight  as  their  structure,  and  imperfect  as 
their  finishing  may  often  be  mought  in  comparison,  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  the  better  specimens  of  the  art  are  incompa- 
rably more  entertaining,  and  considerably  more  instructive*  The 
great  objection  to  them,  indeed,  is,  that  they  are  too  entertaining-^- 
and  are  so  pleasant  in  the  reading,  as  to  be  apt  to  produce  a  disre- 
lish for  other  kinds  of  reading,  which  may  be  more  necessary,  and 
can  in  no  way  be  made  so  agreeable*  Neither  science,  nor  authen- 
tic history,  nor  political  nor  professional  instruction,  can  be  conveyed 
in  a  pleasant  tale;  and,  therefore,  all  these  things  are  in  danger  of 
appearing  dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  votaries  of  those  more  se- 
ductive studies*  Among  the  most  popular  of  diese  popular  pro- 
ductions that  have  appeared  in  our  times,  we  must  rank  tne  works 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
they  are  well  entided  to  that  distinction*  They  are  indeed,  in  many 
respects  very  extraordinary  performances — though  in  nothing  more 
extraordinary  than  in  having  remained  so  long  unclaimed*  'Diere  is 
no  name,  we  think,  in  our  literature,  to  which  thev  would  not  add 
lustre— and  lustre,  too,  of  a  very  enviable  kind;  tor  they  not  only 
show  great  talent,  but  infinite  good  sense  and  good  nature, — a  more 
vifi;orous  and  wide-reachine  intellect  than  is  often  displayed  in  no- 
vels, and  a  more  powerful  fancy,  and  a  deeper  sympathy  with  vari- 
ous passion,  than  is  often  combined  with  strength  of  understanding. 
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'  **  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  has  a  truly  graphicand  creative  pow- 
er in  the  invention  and  delineation  of  characters — which  he  sketches 
with  an  ease,  and  colours  with  a  brilliancy,  and  scatters  about  with  a 
profusion,  which  reminds  us  of  Shakspeare  himself:  Yet  with  all 
this  force  and  felicity  in  the  representation  of  living  agents,  he  has 
the  eye  of  a  poet  for  all  the  stnking  aspects  of  nature;  and  usually 
contrives,  both  in  his  scenery  and  in  the  groups  with  which  it  is  en- 
livened, to  combine  the  picturesque  with  the  natural,  with  a  grace 
that  has  rarely  been  attamed  by  artists  so  copious  and  rapid.  His 
narrative,  in  this  way,  is  kept  constantly  full  of  life,  variety,  and  co- 
lour; and  is  so  interspersed  with  Rowing  descriptions,  and  lively 
allusions,  and  flying  traits  of  sagacity  and  pathos,  as  not  only  to 
keep  our  attention  continually  awake,  but  to  afford  a  pleasing  exer- 
cise to  most  of  our  other  faculties.  The  prevailing  tone  is  very  gay 
and  pleasant;  but  the  author^s  most  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  his 
most  delightful  talent,  is  that  of  representing  kindness  of  heart  in 
union  with  lightness  of  spirits  and  great  simplicity  of  character,  and 
of  blending  the  expression  of  warm  and  generous  and  exalted  affec- 
tions with  scenes  and  persons  that  are  in  themselves  both  lowly  and 
ludicrous.  This  gift  he  shares  with  his  illustrious  countrj^man 
Bums — as  he  does  many  pf  the  other  qualities  we  have  mentioned 
with  another  living  poet, — who  is  only  inferior  perhaps  in  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  verv  honourable  indeed,  we  think, 
both  to  the  author,  and  to  the  reaaers  among  whom  he  is  so  ex- 
tremely popular,  that  the  great  interest  of  hb  pieces  is  for  the  most 
f>art  a  moral  interest — that  the  concern  we  take  in  his  characters  is 
ess  on  account  of  their  adventures  than  of  their  amiableness — and 
that  the  great  charm  of  his  works  is  derived  from  the  kindness  of 
heart,  the  capacity  of  generous  emotions,  and  the  lights  of  tiative 
taste  which  he  ascribes,  so  lavishly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such 
an  air  of  truth  and  familiarity,  even  to  the  humblest  of  his  favour- 
ites. With  all  his  relish  for  the  ridiculous,  accordingly,  there  is  no 
tone  of  misanthropy,  or  even  of  sarcasm  in  his  representations;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  indulgence  and  relenting  towaMs  those  who 
are  to  be  the  (Ejects  of  our  disapprobation.  There  is  no  keen  or 
cold-blooded  satire — ^no  bitterness  of  hearty  or  fierceness  of  resent- 
ment in  any  part  of  his  writings.  His  love  of  ridicule  is  little  else 
than  a  love  of  mirth;  and  savours  throughout  of  the  joyous  temper- 
ament in  which  it  appears  to  have  its  origin;  while  the  buoyancy  of 
a  raised  and  poetical  imagination  lifts  him  continually  above  the  re- 
gion of  mere  jollity  and  good  humour,  to  which  a  taste,  by  no  means 
nice  or  fsistidious,  seems  constantiy  in  danger  of  sinking  him.  He 
IS  evidentiy  a  person  of  a  very  sociable  and  liberal  spirit — with 
great  habits  of  observation — who  has  ranged  pretty  extensively 
through  the  varieties  of  human  life  and  character,  and  mingled  wim 
them  all,  not  only  with  intelligent  familiarity,  but  with  a  free  and 
natural  sympathy  for  all  the  diversity  of  their  tastes,  pleasures,  and 
lanrsuits-— one  who  has  kept  his  heart  as  well  as  his  eyes  open  to  all 
that  has  offered  itself  to  engage  them;  and  learned  indulgence  for 
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human  fsuilts  and  fc^es,  not  only  from  finding  kindred  faults  in 
their  most  intolerant  censors,  but  also  for  die  sake  of  the  virtues 
by  which  they  were  often  redeemed,  and  the  suffering  by  which 
they  have  still  oftener  been  taught.  The  temper  of  his  writings^ 
in  short,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  our  Laureates  and 
Lakers,  who,  being  themselves  the  most  whimsical  of  mortals,  make 
it  a  conscience  to  loathe  and  detest  all  with  whom  they  happen  to 
disagree,  and  labour  to  promote  mutual  animosity,  and  all  manner 
of  uncharitableness  among  mankind,  by  referring  every  supposed 
error  of  taste,  or  peculiarity  of  opinion,  to  some  hateful  corruption 
of  the  heart  2caA  understanding. 

"With all  the  indulgence, however,  which  we  so  jusdy  ascribe  to 
him,  we  are  far  firom  complaining  of  the  writer  before  us  for  be* 
ing  too  neutral  and  undecided  on  the  great  subjects  which  are  most 
apt  to  engender  excessive  zeal  and  intolerance — and  we  are  almost 
as  far  from  agreeing  with  him  as  to  most  of  these  subjects.  In  pcdi- 
tics,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  he  is  a  decided  tory— and,  we 
are  afraid,  something  of  a  latitudinarian  both  in  morals  and  religioti* 
He  is  very  apt  aCleast  to  make  a  mock  of  all  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
or  faith,  andnot  only  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  social  over  tlus 
austerer  virtues;  but  seldom  expresses  any  warm  or  hearty  admiration 
except  for  those  graceful  and  gendeman-like  principles  which  can 
generally  be  acted  upon  with  a  gay  countoiance,  and  ao  not  imply  any 
great  effort  of  self-denial,  or  any  deep  sense  of  the  rights  of  others, 
or  the  helplessness  and  humility  of  our  comlhon  nature.  Unless 
we  misconstrue  very  grossly  the  indications  in  these  volumes,  the 
author  thinks  no  times  so  happy  as  those  in  which  an  indulgent  mon* 
arch  awards  a  reasonable  portion  of  liberty  to  grateful  subieds; 
who  do  not  call  in  question  his  right  either  to  give  or  to  withhold 
It — in  which  a  dignified  and  decent  hierarchy  receives  the  homage 
of  their  submissive  and  uninquiring  flocks — and  a  gallant  noUli^ 
redeems  the  venial  immoralities  of  their  gayer  hours,  by  brave  aid 
honourable  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  spontaneous  kfaidneas 
to  vassals  in  whom  they  recognise  no  independent  rights,  and  not 
many  features  of  a  common  nature.  It  is  rather  remarkaUe  how** 
ever,  that  with  propensities  thus  decidedly  aristocratical,  the  ingeni* 
ous  author  has  succeeded  by  far  the  best  in  the  representation  of 
rustic  and  homely  characters;*^— and  not  in  the  ludicrous  or  con* 
temptuous  representation  of  them;  but  by  making  them  at  once 
more  natural  and  more  interesting  than  they  had  ever  been  made  be« 
fore  in  any  work  of  fiction;  by  showing  them  not  as  clowns  to  be 
laughed  at;  or  wretches  to  be  pitied  and  despised;  but  as  human 
e^eatures,  with  as  many  pleasures,  and  fewer  cares  than  their  supe- 
riors, with  affections  not  only  as  strong,  but  oft^  as  delicate  as 
those  whose  language  is  smoother,  and  with  a  vein  of  humour,  m 
force  of  sagacity,  and  very  frequently  an  elevadon  of  fancy,  as 
high  and  as  natural  as  can  be  met  with  among  more  cultivated  be* 
ings.  The  great  merit  of  all  these  delineations,  is  their  admirable 
truth  and  fidklity^  the  whole  manner  and  cast  of  the  characters  be* 
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ing  accurately  moulded  on  their  condition;  and  the  finer  attributes 
that  are  ascribed  to  them,  so  blended  and  harmonised  with  the  na<* 
tive  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  their  life  and  occupations,  that  thev 
are  made  interesting  ^id  even  noble  beings,  widiout  the  least  partis 
de  of  foppery  or  exaggeration,  and  delist  and  amuse  us  without 
trespassing  fit  all  on  the  province  of  pastoral  or  rc»nance.    . 

**  Next  to  diese,  we  thmk,  he  has  found  his  happiest  subjects,  or 
at  least  displayed  his  greatest  powers;  in  the  delineation  of  the 
grand  and  gloomy  aspects  of  nature,  and  of  die  dark  and  fierce 
passions  of  the  heart.  The  natural  gayety  of  his  temper  does  not 
indeed  allow  him  to  dwell  long  on  such  diemes;  but  the  sketches 
he  occasionally  introduces,  are  executed  with  admirable  force  and 
^irit — and  give  a  strong  impression,  both  of  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  talent.  It  is  only  m  the  third 
rank  that  we  would  place  his  pictures  of  chivalry  and  chivalrous 
character;  his  traits  of  gallantry,  nobleness  and  nonour;  and  that 
bewitching  assemblage  of  gay  and  gentle  manners,  with  generosity, 
candour  and  couraj^,  which  has  long  been  familiar  enough  to  rea- 
ders and  writers  of  novels,  but  has  never  before  been  represented 
with  such  an  air  of  truth  and  so  much  ease  and  happiness  of  exe>* 
cution. 

^  Among  his  faults  and  failures,  we  must  ^ve  the  first  place  to 
his  descriptions  of  virtuous  young  ladies — and  his  representations 
.  of  the  oitunary  business  of  courtship  and  conversation  in  polished 
life.  We  admit  that  those  things,  as  they  are  commonly  conducted, 
are  apt  to  be  a  litde  insipid  to  a  mere  critical  spectator; — and  diat 
while  they  consequently  require  more  heightening  than  strange  ad- 
ventures or  grotesque  persons,  they  admit  less  of  exaggeratMm  or 
ambitious  ornament:  Yet  we  cannot  think  it  necessary  that  diey 
should  be  altogether  so  lame  and  mawkish  as  we  generally  find 
them  in  the  tumds  of  this  spirited  writer, — whose  powers  really 
seem  to  require  some  stronger  stimulus  to  bring  them  into  action^ 
dian  cm  be  supplied  by  the  flat  realities  of  a  peaceful  and  ordinary 
existence*  His  love  of  the  ludicrous,  it  must  also  be  observed, 
crftten  betrays  him  into  forced  and  vulgar  exaggerations^  and  into 
die  repetiftion  of  common  and  paltry  stories;  mou^  it  is  but  fiair 
to  ada,  duit  he^does  not  detam  us  long  widi  them,  and  makes 
amends  by  die  copiousness  of  his  assortment,  for  the  indifferoat 
ouality  of  some  of  the  specimens*  It  is  anoth^  consequence  of 
uiis  extreme  abundance  in  which  he  revels  and  riots,  and  of  the 
fertility  of  the  imagination  from  which  it  is  supplied,  that  he  is  at 
dl  times  a  little  apt  to  overdo  even  those  things  which  he  does 
best*  His  most  striking  smd  highly  coloured  characters  appear 
rather  too  (rften,  and  go  on  rather  too  long*  It  is  astonishinc^,  in« 
deed,  with  what  spirit  they  are  supported,  and  how  fresh  and  ani* 
mated  they  are  to  the  very  last;  but  still  there  is  something  too 
much  of  them:  and  diey  would  be  more  waited  for  and  welcomed, 
if  they  were  hot  quite  so  laVish  of  their  presence*  It  was  reserved 
for  SMkspeare..ak>ne,  to  leave  aU  his  characters  as  new  and  un- 
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worn  as  he  found  them,  and  to  carry  Faktaff  ihrou^  tbe  business, 
of  three  several  plays,  and  leave  us  as  greedy  of  his  sayings  as  at 
the  moment  of  his  first  introduction.  It  is  no  Ug^t  praise  to  the 
author  before  us,  that  he  has  sometimes  reminded  us  of  this,  as 
well  as  other  inimitable  excellences  in  that  most  g^ted  of  all  in- 
ventors. 

^  To  complete  this  hasty  and  unpremeditated  sketch  of  his  gene- 
ral characteristics,  we  must  add,  that  he  is  above  all  things  natMmal 
and  Scottish,  and  never  seems  to  feel  the  powers  of  a  giant,  except 
when  he  touches  his  native  soil.  His  countrymen  alone,  therefore, 
can  have  a  full  sense  of  his  merits,  or  a  perfect  relish  of  his  excel- 
lences; and  those  only,  indeed,  of  them^  who  have  mingled,  as  he 
has  done,  pretty  freely  with  the  lower  orders,  and  made  themselves 
familiar  not  only  with  their  language,  but  with  the  habits  and  traits 
of  character,  of  which  it  then,  only  becomes  expressive.  It  is  one 
thing  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  as  they  are  explained 
by  other  words  in  a  glossary  or  dictionary,  and  another  to  know 
their  value,  as  expressive  ok  certain  feelings  and  humours  in  the 
speakers  to  whom  they  are  native,  and  as  sigps  both  of  temper  and 
condition  among  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  import.* 

ARi .  II. — Analysis  of  the  journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts  4)f  the 
Royal  Institute.  Edited  bu  Mt.  Brande.  No.  VI. 
*  Art.  1.— iln  Account  of  the  Lye  and  Writings  of  Baron  Gujrton 
de  Morveau,  FJi.S.  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France^  6fc.  SJ'c.r*- 
JSv' A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.  F.L^.  M.R.C\S.^  i^c.  Foreign  Secretary 
ejthe  Geological  Society. ^-^homs  Bernard  Guyton  de  McMreau  was 
bom  at  Dijon,  January  4, 1737;  he  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and 
purchased  the  place  of  advocate  general,  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon^ 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  for  forty  thousand  cranes;  for  under  the 
old  regime  all  law  offices  were  put  up  to  sale.  In  1764  he  was  ad- 
mitted honorarv  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  DijoB. 
Soon  after  this  he  began  to  pay  attention  to  cheinistry,  in  which  he 
lectured  with  great  success.  His  Elements  of  Cheniistry,  pd>Ushed 
about  1778,  was  decidedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject  which  the 
public  had  yet  seen.  His  several  memoirs  on  chemical  subjects  ac- 
quired him  great  and  deserved  reputadon,  and  he  was  appointed  td 
draw  up  the  chemical  articles  in  the  Encyclopedic  Metnodique,  in 
1780.  In  1787  he  read,  at  the  academy  of  sciences,  his  plan  of  a 
■ew  chemical  nomenclature.  Owing  to  his  influence  and  exertions^ 
Dijon  became  the  place  whence  the  scientific  news  of  Europe  wat 
disseminated  through  France.  In  1783",  he  published  Reports  of  his 
Pleadings  at  the  Bar.  During  all  this  time  he  was  c<»itinually  eii> 
tiching  chemical  science  with  meoMMrs  and  experiments  of  greait 
importance,  published  in  the  various  scientific  journals  of  that  aa* 
tion.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1784,  he  ascended,  with  president  Vir* 
iy,  in  a  balloon  from  Dijoni  and  again.  <hi  the  12th  of  June  follow* 
ing.  He  was  elected  into  the  first  constituent  assembly  in  France^ 
nud  he  then  quitted  hia  chemical  kctures,  havinig  given  fift^ea 
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courses,  gratuitously,  to  his  feUow  citizens  of  Dijon.  He  was  for 
aome  time  president  of  that  assembly.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1793,  he  voted  with  the  republican  party,  which  the  legitimates  ne- 
ver forgave;  and  had  he  not  died  when  he  did,  the  Bourbon  family 
would  have  banished,  if  not  punished  him  more  severely.  In  1796 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  five  hundred.  In  1799  he  was . 
chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  the  mint,  and  director  of  the  poly- 
technic school;  In  1806  he  received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour. He  died  on  the  21st  of  December,  1815,  having  done  as 
much  for  the  promotion  of  chemical  knowledge  as  any  man  of  his 
day. 

*  Art.  2.— iln  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Muscular  Motion^  and 
their  Connexion  with  Peculiarity  of  Texture  in  the  Moving-  Organ. 
By  J.  R.  Park,  M.B.,  &fc.' — This  is  a  physiological  dissertation 
on  muscular  motion,  not  capable  of  abridgment.  We  noticed 
among  the  opinions  contained  in  it,  not  commonly  received,  1st,  the 
spontaneous  relaxation  of  involuntary  organs.  2d,  The  denial  of 
any  muscle  or  any  thing  similar  to  muscular  contraction  accompa- 
njring  the  arteries  and  veins;  an  opinion  entertained  by  Bichat  and 
Berzelius,  the  first  supporting  it  from  physiological,  the  Second  from 
chemical  considerations.  3d,  The  sphmcter-form  of  the  mouths  of 
the  exsorbents.  These  opinions,  however,  are  deduced  from  reason- 
ing, not  from  actual,  eye-sight  observation. 

*  Art.  3. — On  the  Genus  Pancratium. — By  John  Bellenden  Ker, 
£«^.'— A  botanical  paper  that  does  not  admit  of  abridgment. 

*  Art.  4. — Description  of  the  Vallies  ofCucuta  in  South  America.'-^ 
Baf'M.  Palacio  Faxar.'— An  entertaining  account  of  the  portion  of 

.  country  described,  but  without  science,  or  indeed  interest. 

*  Art.  5. — On  a  new  Method  of  Constructing  Chimnies.^'TKn 
new  method  of  constructing  chimnies  and  fire-places,  we  consider 
as  so  important  to  those  wno  use  steam  engines,  to  brewers,  distil- 
lers, dyers,  and  others,  who  employ  great  fires,  diat  we  are  induced 
to  copy  it,  with  the  plate.  A  mode  of  constructing  a  fire  place  which 
shall  reduce  the  heat  of  the  chimney  from  440  to  250  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  asni  which,  wit!)  equal  fuel,  shall  convert  into 
steam,  under  die  same  pressure,  7 lb.  12oz.  of  water,  instead  of  5/k 
Soz.,  is  such  an  improvement,  that  every  means  ought  to  be  taken 
to  make  it  generally  known: 

No  contrivances  are  of  more  importance  than  diose  which,  may 
he  classed  under  the  head  of  Furnaces;  without  them,  we  should 
^^oy  few  of  the  necessaries  and  none  of  the  comforts  or  huniri^ 
of'^life;  they  comprise  aU  kinds  of  fires,  from  those  employed 
fof  mere  culinary  purposes,  to  those  requisite  for  smelting  met- 
A,  Working  steam  engines,  &c.  As  to  the  last,  though  great  hav€ 
teen  the 'improvements  in  the  engines  diemselves,  the  fVunacea 
remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  Mr.  Watt  found  them;  any 
practical  improvement  in  their  construction,  must  therefore  be 
^nx&ty  of  attention.  
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^^The  best  test  of  the  construction  of  a  steam  en^e  furnace, 
will  be  in  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  evaporated  under  a  given 
pressure  with  me  least  quantity  of  fuel;  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Dalton,  Count  Rumford^  Dn  Black,  and  Mr.  Wiatt,  it  ap- 
pears diat  the  heat  generated  in  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  codl 
should  be  sufficient  to  reduce  from  6  to  8  lbs.  of  boiling  hot  water 
to  steam,  and  if  more  than  this  weight  is  used,  there  is  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  heat  lost. 

*4  To  ascertsdn  therefore,  experimentally,  the  effect  of  the  cpnstmc- 
don  of  the  chimnies  now  under  consideration,  a  steam  eng^e  boil- 
er, of  the  form  most  generally  used,  was  seated  and  worked  in  the 
usual  manner;  there  was  a  very  quick  consumption  of  the  fuel; 
the  heat  of  the  chimney  averaged  440  of  Fehrenheit;  and  1  lb.  of 
Hartley's  Newcastle  coal,  reduced  5lb.  8oz.  of  boiUng  hot  water 
to  steam,  under  a  pressure  of-  4  inches  of  mercury ;  and  it  is  here 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  heat  of  the  flues  seldom  boiled  away  in 
cooling  more  than  two  gallons  of  water  for  every  bushel  of  Coals 
used  in  the  dav.  But  when  the  same  boiler  was  seated,  according 
to  the  annexed  drawine  and  description,  for  which  a  patent  has  been 
obtained,  die  heat  of  me  chimney  was  reduced  to  250^,  and  lib.  of 
die  same  coal  reduced  71b.  12oz.  of  boiling  hot  water  to  steam,  un- 
der a  pressure  of  four  inches  of  mei^cury;  mus  approximating  to  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  that  can  be  practically  effected,  and  mak- 
mg  the  saving  in  fuel  of  30  per  cent,  over  the  common  methods; 
besides  which,  tiie  heat  tiiat  was  retsdned  in  the  flues  evaporated 
from  6  to  10  gallons  of  water,  in  cooling,  for  each  bushd  of  coals 
tiiat  had  been  used. 

^  In  die  common  method,  the  boiler  soon  cooled;  but  in  the  patent 
way,  it  retained  heat  much  longer.  In  the  common  way,  the  usual 
thick  dense  smoke  issued  from  the  top  of  the  chimney:  in  the 
patent  way,  the  smoke  was  three  parts  consumed,  and  the  litde  tiiat 
was  discharged  rendered  of  a  light  yellow  brown.  If  these  are 
advantages  worthy  of  attention,  an  inspection  of  the  ]dan  will  show 
them  to  be  the  natural  consequences  of  the  improved  arrangement. 

^  First.  By  not  allowing  the  cold  air  to  pass  between  the  fire  and 
die  bottom  of  the  boiler,  when  the  furnace  door  is  c^n,  the  heat 
of  the  fire  is  not  driven  down  between  the  bars,  so  as  to  melt  them, 
nor  the  boiler  cooled,  thus  making  a  considerable  savinsr  in  wear 
and  tear,  as  nothing  is  more  destructive  than  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  die  action  of  air  and  moisture,  on  the  hot  surfaces 
of  metallic  bodies;  for  the  draft  of  cold  aur  that  usually  ^^isses 
between  the  fire  and  the  boiler,  on  opening  the  furnace  door,  is  £ur 
more  powerful  than  that  which  ever  enters  the  ash-pit. 

^^  Secondly.  As  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  is  in  propcHtion  to  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  gas,  so  that  is  generally  increased  when  the 
wind  blows  favourably  to  the  ash-pit,  and  is  as  much  diminished 
when  the  reverse  happens;  but  by  supplyii^  the  furnace  with  air 
from  the  shaft  Z,  all  the  effects  that  naturallv  arise  from  die 
variati(»i8  of  the  velocities  and  courses  of  the  wind,  and  its  actkni 
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on  the  fire  and  chimney  are  completely  comiteracted.  In  adl  small 
fires,  and  in  many  la^ge  furnaces,  these  united  effects  are  found 
very  considerable.  The  shaft,  chimney,  flue,  or  tunnel  for  the 
regular  passage  of  permanently  elastic  bodies,  should  increase  in 
dimensions  fr^m  the  orifice  at  which  it  is  either  to  be  received  or 
discharged;  thus,  if  A  was  contracted  at  the  top,  the  elastic  smoke 
would  be  confined  in  the  body  c^  the  chimney,  and  operate  against 
the  draft  of  the  fire  at  B,,and  if  Z  was  no  lar^  than  the  aperture  X, 
an  adequate  supply  of  air  would  not  be  received, 

^^  Tlurdly,  By  causing  the  smoke  to  descend  until  it  comes  again 
into  contact  with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  through  the  small  aperture  at 
the  bottom  of  D,  two  objects  are  attained.  One,  that  of  igniting 
and  consuming  the  inflammable  vapours  distilled  from  the  coa^ 
and  not  burnt  m  the  furnace.  The  other  by  retaining  in  Ae  furnace 
all  the  heat  above  the  aperture  B* 

**  Fourthly.  This  construction  of  the  chimnies  alone  will  scarcely 
be  sufiicient  in  furnaces  consuming  a  chaldron  of  coals  per  day, 
without  attention  is  paid  to  the  constantly  supplying  it,  for  which 
the  contrivance  shown  in  the  plate  becomes  necessary,  and  can  be 
applied  to  furnaces  where  the  descending  flue  could  not,  as  in  salt 
pans  and  all  riiallow  boilers. 

^^  From  particular  attention  psud  to  the  various  trials  of  which  the 
above  is  the  result,  it  was  found  that  no  advantage  was  gsdned  or 
lost  in  the  evaporation  of  water  under  the  various  changes  of  the 
barometer,  for  when  standing  high,  it  increased  the  briskness  of  the 
fire  as  much  as  it  pressed  on  the  water;  and  when  low,  the  contrary, 

"There  was  also  more  waterconstantly  evaporated  when  under  a 
pressure  of  four  or  six  inches  of  mercury,  than  when  in  the  open 
air,  arising  from  the  increased  heat  being  above  the  increased 
pressure;  and.  Lastly,  That  when  the  furnace  and  boiler  had 
attidned  the  maximum  of  temperature,  no  proportionate  effect 
was  produced  by  even  doubling  the  quantity  ot  fiieL 
Reference  to  the  Plate. 

Fig.  1.  Section  and  elevation  of  the  chinmies,  and  the  method 
of  supplying  the  fire  with  fiieL 

Fig.  2.  Plan  of  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  3.  Section  of  a  part  of  a  larger  scale. 

Fig.  4.  Perspective  of  coal  box.     Fig.  5.  Plan  of  di^ 

A.  The  smoke  discharging  chinmey* 

B.  The  only  aperture  into  it. 

C.  The  descending  flue. 

D.  llie  back  of  tl^  fire,  generally  of  Welsh  lumps,  but  this  may" 
be  made  a  part  of  the  boiler,  and  taken  away  at  pleasure;  at  the 
bottom  of  tnis  back  is  left  a  small  aperture,  not  two  .inches  deep^ 
and  the  width  of  the  grate  through  which  a  strong  draft,  but  not 
.the  smoke,  passes,  beins;  closed  with  the  red  embers. 

£•  A  flat  bed  plate  the  width  of  the  fire  bars  and  placed  above. 
F.  The  door  as  usual  for  making  and  raking  the  fire. 
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G.  A  spring  made  of  steel  or  wood  attached  to  a  stationaiy  block 
M,  at  one  part,  and  fastened  to  K  at  L,  in  the  other. 
H.  The  brick  or  frame  work  to  support  E. 
K*  A  sliding  rail  with  shelf  at  top,  the  length  of  which,  if  one  or 
more,  should  be  equal  to  the  width  of  the  fire  bars. 
N.  The  perforated  end  of  the  coal  box. 
O.  The  starlings  to  prevent  die  holes  being  choked  up. 
P.  The  coal  box,  the  width  equal  to  K,  one  end  restino;  on 
Q.  A  notched  snail  wheel;  this  wheel  may  be  placed  above  the 
coal  box,  or  in  any  other  more  convenient  part;  so,  that  by  means 
of  levers  and  chains,  or  odier  connections,  similar  motions  be  given 
to  the  box  and  springs. 

R«  A  filling  up  piece  of  cast  iron,  with  a  branch  or  shoe  at  bot- 
tom, to  take  die  small  coals  off  the  shelf  K. 

S  to  T.  Enclosures  on  all  sides,  leaving  onljr  sufficient  space  for 
ifae  apparatus  to  work,  the  whole  of  which  being  in  constant  mo- 
dem, and  screened  fn>m  die  fire,  by  th^  constantly  falling  crude 
fuel,  is  not  subject  to  bein^  burnt  away. 

U.  A  double  lever  working  on  a  pivot,  having 
V.  A  bearing  piece  working  on  the  wheel  Q. 
W.  The  connecting  rods  or  chains  from  die  lever  U  to  the 
sliding  shelf  K. 

Z.  An  air  shaft,  for  receiving  a  supply  of  external  air,  from 
every  quarter  from  which  the  wind  may  blow. 

Y.  Any  convenient  height  at  which  the  same  may  be  terminated 
above  the  roof  or  adjacent  buildings. 
I.  llie  connecting  branch  carried  to  X. 

X.  Apertures  for  supplying  the  fire  with  air,  and  regulated  by 
valves  or  dampers,  the  size  of  which,  when  open,  are  equal  to  B. 
Nothing  is  found  more  effectual  to  damp  the  nre  than  preventing; 
a  sup{>ly  of  ur» 

5.  Brick  work  placed  in  die  moudi  of  the  flue  to  preserve  the 
boUer  and  inflame  the  smoke. 

39.  An  aperture  kr  the  admission  of  cold  air  if  requbite  for 
the  final  combustion  of  the  smoke. 

2^.  A  door  for  taking  out  the  ashes  or  cinders  from  the  bottom 
of  A. 

24.  The  damper  to  regulate  the  aperture  B;  this  and  X  should 
be  regulated  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  size. 

^^  l^m  an  inspectipn  of  the  above  application  to  the  boiler  of  ^ 
steam  engine,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  smoke  comes  to,  and  rises  at 
Ae  front,  returns  along  the  sides,  and  descends  behind,  and  that  a 
current  of  cold  air  cannot  pass  between  the  fire  and  the  boiler,  even 
if  the  door  should  be  left  open,  while  the  brick-work  at  5,  becomes 
of  such  a  heat,  as  to  inflame  the  smoke,  and  which  is  finally  con-* 
sumed  as  it  descends  and  mixes  with  the  heat  of  the  fire  coming 
frx>m  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  D,  consequendy,  die  hfixt  is 
retained  in  the  fire  and  furnace  above  ikt  aperture  B. 
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^  The  regular  and  constant  suj^lr  of  the  fuel,  wiH  be  as  follows: 
On  the  wheel  Q  being  moved  round  by  hand,  engine,' or  otherwa3r8, 
the  end  of  P  becomes  elevated,  until  at  the  next  notch,  it  suddenly 
falls,  and  throws  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  upon  the  top  of  the  sheU 
K,  ^e  wheel  continuing  to  move  round,  forces  the  lever  U  backy 
and  with  it,  the  sliding  rail  and  shelf  K,  which  compresses  the 
spring  G,  and  the  coals  or  fuel  falls  upon  the  bed  plate  £,  which 
soon  becomes  heated  from  the  construction  of  the  furnace;  and 
when  the  notch  of  the  wheel  arrives  at  V,  the  springs  are  suddenly 

S eased,  and  the  fuel  is  thrown  upon  the  fire  in  a  flamine  state^  and 
at  without  ever  opening  the  door^  so  that  by  varying  uie  velocity 
of  die  motion,  and  the  power  of  die  springs,  any  quantity  of  coals 
may  be  equally  dbtributed  over  the  largest  fire,  die  smoke  thus  en- 
tirely consumed,  and  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  effected;  while 
the  fire  mav  be  urged  to  'any  extent  by  the  operation  of  the  air 
valves  at  X.  Dr.  Black,  in  his  lectures  on  fossil  coal,  has  fully 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  better  contrived  furnaces,  and  of  sup- 
plying them  more  constandy,  but  with  less  fuel  at  once,  to  whose 
able  remarks,  I  am  indebted  for  inventing  the  machine  before  des- 
cribed. 

^^The  construction  of  this  furnace  is  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds, 
of  large  fires  and  furnaces,  for  whatever  purposes  they  mav  be  in- 
tended, as  for  steam  eng^es,  breweries,  distilleries,  rectifiers,  soap 
boilers,  tallow  melters,  sugar  bakers,  salt  refiners,  dye  houses,  glass 
houses,,  potteries,  air  furnaces,  and  all  others,  which  consume  much 
fuel:  and  the  construction  of  the  chimnies  alone,  are  equally  ap<« 
plicable  to  smaller  fires,  as  bakers'  ovens,  japanners'  stoves,  coa- 
kels,  air  and  hot  house  stoves,  and  the  grates  of  private  and  public 
buildings. 

^^  The  last  application  of  this  invention  having  been  fully  tried,  and 
highlv  approved,  by  all  who  have  entered  into  the  merits  of  it,  and 
as  it  forms  a  very  leading  feature  in  our  domestic  health  and  com- 
fort, it  may  possibly  be  worthy  of  a  separate  paper,  particularly 
when  it  is  stated,  that  the  fire  grates  and  chimnies  being  so  altered, 
the  largest  room  can  be  warmed  from  55  to  80  degrees,  without 
smoie^  dust^  or  coal  draftSy  by  the  radiant  heat  of  an  open  fire,  and 
with  a  considerable  saving  in  fueL 

I  remain.  Sir, 

your  very  obliged  servant, 

Jos.  Gregson.'* 
Charlee^treety  Grosvenor'Squarey 
Jl%28, 1817. 
*  Art.  6.— iln  Account  of  some  Experimente  on  the  Escape  oj  Gases 
through  Capillary  Tubes.^^By  Mr.  Faraday,  Assistant  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Royal  Institution.^ — These  experiments  are  as  yet  im- 
perfect: so  far  as  they  are  detailed,  they  tend  to  show  that  the  mo- 
tnlity  of  gases  decrease  as  their  specific  gravities  increase,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  high  pressure.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  same  law 
obtains  at  all  pressures. 
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*  Art.  T.'^ffotc  rejecting  EBnunation. — By  Charles  Babtrnge, 
Eaq.^  A.M.  F.JLSJ — lliis  does  not  admit  of  abbreviatioiu 

*  Art.  8. — Sketch  of  an  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Course  ofminera- 
logical  and  analytical  Chemistry^  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.~By  W.  T.  Brande,  Sec.  R.S.,  Prof  Chem.  X.L,  &fc.' 
— This  appears  to  be  Mr.  Brande's  introductory  lecture  to  his 
course  of  mineralogy.  What  that  course  is,  we  cannot  know  here; 
but  if  we  are  to  juafi;e  of  it  from  his  Outlines  of  Geology,  lately 
published,  and  from  uie  meagre  face  set  before  us,  in  the  present  in- 
troductory discourse,  we  shsul  not  be  able  to  speak  of  it  in  very  high 
terms.  We  mean  in  our  next  number  to  give  a  review  of  Mr. 
Brande's  late  treatise  on  the  subject. 

*  Art.  9. — On  the  Cause  of  the  Diminution  of  the  Temperature  of 
the  Sea  on  approaching  Landj  or  in  passing  over  Banks  in  the  Ocearu 
— By  Sir  H.  Davy.' — Somewhere  about  the  year  17r9,  colonel  Jo- 
nathan Williams,  lately  deceased,  discovered  that  the  temperature 
of  the  sea  varied  greaUy  according  to  its  depth,  and  that  it  was  c(M- 
er  in  shallow  than  in  deep  water,  llie  experiments  on  which  this 
opinion  was  founded,  were  published  by  colonel,  then  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, in  a  small  tract  entitled  Thermometrical  Navigation,  1779. 
Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  on  the  subject  since  that  time, 
unless  perhaps  it  maybe  mentioned;  that  the  present  judge  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Priesdey,  instituted  a  series  of  similar  experiments 
in  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1793,  whose 
notes,  daily  registered,  may  be  found  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia.  The  cause 
was  ascribed  to  the  earth  being  a  much  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  water,  and  of  course  the  temperature  of  the  water  would  be 
lower  within  the  reach  of  the  earth's  action  in  this  respect. 

Baron  Humboldt  and  Mr.  Davy,  brother  to  sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
seem  to  have  noticed  this  general  law,  which  sir  Humphrey  Davy 
in  this  paper  attempts  tp  explain,  by  the  descent  of  the  cooled  strata 
of  water.  The  mode  of  explanation  is  not  given  very  clearly  in  the 
paper  before  us,  nor  does  it  seem  to  possess  any  superionty  over 
the  common  cause  assigned. 

Sir  H.  Davy  says  that  ice  can  never  form  at  the  bottom  of  die 
ocean,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  above  40*,  and  that,  as 
count  Rumford  has  shown,  ice  always  forms  first  at  the  surface. 
Now  tliis  is  direcdy  contrary  to  the  common  experience  of  the  wa- 
termen who  ^ly  on  the  Thames,  and  who  can  feel  ice  with  then 
poles  at  the  bottom,  when  none  can  be  observed  on  the  top  of  the 
water.  The  common  reason  assigned  for  the  phenomenon  in  ques« 
tion  appears,  to  us,  unshaken  by  any  thing  advanced  in  this  obsciunc^ 
paper  of  sir  H.  Davy's. 

*  Art.  10. — New  Neapolitan  Botanical  Works."" 

'  Art.  11. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  LoTuionJ^-^Tidh 
paper  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  new  thermometer,  constructed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  WoUaston,  for  measuring  the  height  of  mountaiim;  n 
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accoiHit  of  aia  deetriesd  nicreaa^:  apper  by  sir  £v«  Home,  on  the 
passage  of  the  ovun^  from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus:  a  further 
account  of  the  ccdchicum  autumnak,  or  meadow  saf&on,  as  a  cure 
£E>r  the  gcmt,  wherein  its  violent  action  is  ascribed  to  some  acrid 
matter  that  spontaneoudy  deposits  from  the  vinous  solution:  a  pa- 
per by  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  timber 
trees:  a  paper  on  chronic  lameness  in  horses:  a  paper  by  sir  H.  Da- 
vy,. Q&  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  already  noticed. 

*  Art.  12. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  EiRnburgh.^ — An 
account  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Campbell,  on  the  Tneorj'  of  Vision:  by 
Mr.  Murray,  containing  an  improvement  on  Mr.  Brooke's  blow 
pipe,  so  as  to  prevent  explosion;  not  a  word  of  Mr.  Hare  or  Mr. 
Cfoud.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Brewster,  on  some  new  properties  of  light 
and  ciystalhsed  bodies.  On  the  Stromnessite  (a  compound  of  sul- 
l^t  of  baryta,  and  carbonat  of  strontia)  by  Dr.  Trail,  of  Liverpool. 
An  improvement  on  the  new  blow  pipe,  by  Dr.  Hope.  A  mode  of 
stopping  bottles,  by  Dr.  Dewar,  by  the  well  known  method  of  water 
lockmg  the  cover  of  the  bottle,  either  by  water,  or  oil,  or  mercury. 
On  the  tides  in  the  river  Dee,  where  the  salt  water  insinuates  itself 
imder  the  fresh  water,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Thames.  A  paper  on  the  Agamemnon  of  £schylus. 

*  Art.  13. — MisceUanetu^ -^On  ihe  iodic,  and  muriatic  acids:  on 
Cheltenham  waters:  on  building  n^erials:  smnales  maritimes  et  co- 
loniales.  Notice  of  Mr.  Cockerell's  tour,  and  return  from  Greece. 
Description  of  a  lactometer,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  cream  af- 
fdrded  by  different  modes  of  feeding.    On  cleaning  chimnies. 

*  Art.  t4.-^AnalyticaijReview  of  the  Scientific  Joumals  pubfkhed' 
on  the  Continent.^ — Observations  on  Aunder  storms,  by  Voha:  a  cir- 
cular table  of  chemical  equivalents:  on  the  prehnite  of  Tuscany,  by 

Irofessor  Brocchi:  a  description  of  two  barometers,  by  the  deceased 
iandriani:  on  the  vibration  of  elastic  fibre:  letter  from  Van  Mens 
to  Brugnatelli,  on  phosphoric  sther;  on  the  metallization  of  the 
earths  (which  we  doubt)  by  marquis  Riciolphi:  on  the  medical  vir- 
tues of  chlorine,  by  professor  Brugnatelli;  particularly  in  hydro- 
phobia, to  which  we  ascribe  no  credit:  experiments  on  transplant 
tation,  by  Carradin,  who  advises  never  to  prune  the  roots,  to  sub- 
ply  them  with  water,  and  keep  them  for  some  time  from  the  lig|it 
of  the  sun:  observations  on  volatile  bodies,  so  called,  by  Hermbstaed: 
on  the  alps  of  the  Cadore:  on  the  efficacy  of  supertartrat  of  potash 
in  the  scakLhead,  given  internally:  on  the  mineralogy  of  Sicily:  cm 
the  diamond,  by  Dr.  Boss:  on  Wolfe's  appsuatus,  by  Landriani; 
we  are>  promised  a  translation  of  this  paper,  which  will  enable  us  to 
compare  it  with  Mn  W.  Hembell's  meUiod:  on  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rism: on  opium:  new  books  in  Italy. 

On  the  magnetic  property  of  the  viokt  ray,  by  Ridolphi:  on  ve- 
getation in  North  Hottsmd:  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom,  by 
Cuvier;  a  translation  promised:  on  the  medical  treatment  of  un- 
wholesome trades,  by  Dr.  Gosse:  on  some  phenomena  of  floating 
VOL.  X.  39 
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bodies,  by  M.  Lepot:  an  aotronotiiical  paper  fay  Piozzi:  on  the  to* 
lume  and  tension  of  steam  in  pure  and  mixed  gases:  on  vegetation 
in  Holland:  on  the  naptha  of  Amiano,  by  Tlu^xL  Saussure;  it  ccm- 
tains  carbon  8f  .6,  hydrog.  12.78,  while  olefiant  gas  contains  of  car- 
bon 85.03,  hydrog.  14.97:  a  letter  on  an  aurora  boreaUs:  obserrm- 
tions  on  the  comet  of  1 81 1 ,  by  M.Schroeter:  on  the  way  in  which  lig^ 
is  emitted  so  as  to  produce  sensations  of  colour,  by  B.  Prevost:  on 
the  specific  gravity  of  different  elastic  fluids,  deduced  from  stoechiom* 
etric  calculations. 

TABLE 
Of  the  specific  gravities  of  elastic  fuids  drawn  upfront  stfKchiometrk 

calculations* 


Hydrogen  gas 
Proto    carburetted  > 

hydrogen  gas       ) 
Azotated  hydrog.  gas 
4|  Vapour  of  the  pro-  > 

toxideofhydrog.) 
Vapour  of  hydrocy-  > 

anic  acid  ) 

6|Gazeons  protoxide  > 

ofcarbon  > 

Percarburetted  hy-  ) 

drogen  gas  \ 

Azote 


New  Nomenclature 
by  Thenard. 


Aimos.  ainHy.  gasiOx.  gasf Ordinary    Nomen- 


» 1.000 


0.0694 
0.5555 
0.5901 
06350 

0.9374 

0.9722 

0.9722 
0.9722 


1 
8 

3i 
9 

14 

14 
14 


1.000 


0.0625 
0.5000 
0.5312 
0.5625 

0.8437 

0.8750 

0.8750 
0.8750 


Carburet,  hyd.  gas. 
Ammon.  gas. 
Watery  vapour. 


Gaseous  oxide  of 
Carbo. 


clature. 


Olefiant  gas. 


Atmospheric  air 
Gazeous  deutoxide  > 

ofazote  5 

Oxygene  gas 
Hydrosulphuric  a-> 

cid  gas  5 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas 
Carbonic  acid  gas 
Gazeous  protoxide  > 

of  azote  5 

16| Alcoholic  vapour 
Vapour  of  cyanogene 


17 


1.000 

1.041 

l.Ul 

1.150 

1.274 
1.527 

1.527 

1  597 
1.S06 


1*1 
15 

16 

17 

18i 
22 

22 

23 
26 


Nitrous  gas. 


0.900 

0.937 

1.000 

1 .062  Hydro-thionic  gas. 

1.156  Muriatic  gas. 
1.375 


1.375 

1.437 
1.625 


Gaseous  oxide  of 
azote. 


18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 


Chlorocyanic  acid  > 
vapour  5 

Sulphurous  acid  gas 

Chlorine 

.£thereal  vapour 

Nitrous  acid  vapour 

Percarburet  ot  sul-  ? 
phur  5 

Carbohydro-chloric  > 


2.153 

2.222 
2.500 
2.569 
2.638 

2.638 

3.473 


31 

32 
38 
37 
38 

38 

50 


1.937 

2.000 

2.250  Oxymuriatic    acid 

2.312      gas. 

2.375 


2.375 
3.125 


Vap.of  Sulfl  of  Car, 
Phosgene  gas. 
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On  the  gas  lights  of  Londcui:  on  agriculture,  by  M •  Peschier:  on 
the  oil  of  mun,  by  Schrader:  roses,  by  J.  Redoui6;  this  is  a  com« 
panion  to  me  liliaceous  tribe  described  by  this  admirable  botanist: 
on  the  RumfcM-d  soup  shops,  by  De  Roches:  biographical  notice  of 
professor  Odier. 

^  Art.  15. — Meteorological  Diary. ^ 

Art.  Ill — 1.  Conspiracy  of  Arnold  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  against 
the   United  States  and  against  general  Washington*     By   M. 
Barbe  de  Marbois.    Translated  from  the  French  and  inserted  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  American  Register,  pp.  63. 
2.  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major  Andre.  New- York,  publish- 
ed by  Kirk  &  Mercem,  1817.  pp.  99. 
friHE  history  of  our  Revolutionary  contest  were  it  all  a  fiction 
-■"   might  form  the  plan  and  oudine  of  a  most  noble  epic  poem.    It 
abounds  in  fine  examples  of  the  moral  sublime,  in  traits  of  heroic 
self  devotion,  in  strongly  marked  diversity  of  character  and  extreme 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  as  wonderful  and  interesting  as  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  romance  could  desire. 

We  are  yet  perhaps  too  near  in  point  of  time  to  the  season  of  those 
,  events  to  feel  sensibly  the  truth  of  this  observation.     The  play  of 
imagination  is  restrained  by  the  closeness  of  the  view  and  the  swell 
of  sentiment  is  repressed  by  the  accuracy  of  our  acquaintance  with 
the  least  interesting  realities.  The  great  men  of  antiquity  are  known 
to  us  only  in  their  days  of  glory.     We  take  leave  ot  the  heroes  of 
the  Iliad  while  they  still  glitter  in  the  panoply  of  war  with  all 
their  noble  qualities  fresh  and  undiminished,  the  Greeks  flushed 
with  victory,  and  the  Trojans  celebrating  the  funeral  rites  of  Hector; 
our  last  do  not  therefore  sully  our  earlier  impressions;  we  do  not 
follow  them  into  retirement,  see  the  splendid  shield  exchanged  for 
the  herdsman's  goad,  and  the  youthful  warrior  dwindle  in  age  to 
the  feeble  rustic*     But  the  Diomedes  and  Sarpedons  of  our  history 
remain  within  our  view  until  the  streams  of  dotage  flow  from  their 
eyes  and  the  weakness  of  second  childhood  succeeds  to  the  firmness 
#f  early  manhood.     Posterity  will  see  better  because  they  will  not 
sec  so  much,  and  wiU  wonder  at  the  coldness  and  indifference  with 
which  we  regard  the  Revolution  independent  of  its   consequences. 
Nor  were  incidents  wanting  suitable  to  form  beautiful  and  affecting 
episodes,  among  which,  perhaps,  the  story  of  Arnold's  treason 
smd  major  Andre's  death  has  excited  the  strongest  ai>d  most  general 
feeling  of  interest.    The  unh^py  fate  of  Andre  deplored  suike  by 
friends  and  enemies  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  tear  and  the 
theme  of  many  a  song,  and  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  his  captors^ 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  countiy  has  irresistible 
claims  upon  our  frequent  and  fond  recollection;  claims  which  wiU 
we  trust  acquire  new  force  by  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  late  attack 
upon  them  which  a  highly  respectable   gentleman  in   Congress 
unfortunately  thought  it  his  duty  to  make* 

We  are  therefore  imder  great  obligations  to  the  learned  and 
accomplished  editor  of  the  American  Register  for  his  excellent 
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tnmfllatioa  of  the  work  of  M*  de  Marbois  which  is  not  lets 
remarkaUe  for  the  elegance  of  its  composition  and  the  value  of  the 
information  it  contains,  than  for  the  interesting  nature  of  its  subject. 
M«  de  Marbois  resided  in  this  country  as  Secretary  of  the  French 
Legation  during  the  occurrence  of  me  circumstances  which  he 
narrates;  ^  a  witness'  he  says  ^  of  these  events,  I  avail  mj^elf  of 
Ae  leisure  which  I  enjoy  to  report  diem  to  the  world.*  Nor  were 
his  opportunities  only  those  of  a  mere  resident,  his  attachment  to 
this  country  and  its  institutions  made  him  an  attentive  spectator, 
while  his  official  station  and  his  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished 
Americans  supplied  the  amplest  means  of  acquiring  an  accurate  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  times. 

A  book  written  by  such  a  man,  on  such  a  subject,  comes  to  us 
vritii  every  claim  upon  our  attention,  and  the  perusal,  while  it 
excites  our  admiration  for  the  author's  abilities,  inspires  ai  the  same 
time  the  most  affectionate  gratitude  towards  him  for  his  Bbend, 
kind,  and  even  partisd  feelings  towards  our  coimtry,  and  for  the  new 
light  which  he  sheds  upon  our  history;  and  confirms  by  Ae  corrcfeo- 
ration  of  his  testimony  our  deep  felt  veneration  for  the  character 
of  Washington* 

*  The  sound  judgment  of  Washinfl;ton«^  he  sajrs,  ^  his  steadiness 
^  and  ability  had  long  since  elevated  him  above  all  his  rivals  and 

*  far  beyond  the  reach  of  envy.     His  enemies  still  laboured  however 

*  to  fasten  upon  him,  as  a  general,  the  reproach  of  mediocrity.     It 

*  is  true  that  the  military  career  of  this  gpreat  man  is  not  marked  hv 

*  any  of  those  achievements  which  seem  prodi^ous,  and  of  which 
^  the  splendour  dazzles  and  astonishes  the  umverse,  but  subkme 
'  virtues  unsidlied  xvrth  the  least  stain  are  a  species  of  prodigy.  His 
^  conduct  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  war  invariably  attracted 
^  and  deserved  me  veneration  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

*  The  good  of  his  country  was  die  sole  end  of  his  exertions,  never  per- 
^  sonal  glory.  In  war  and  in  peace,  Washington  is  in  my  eye,  die  most 
^  perfect  model  that  can  be  offered  to  those  who  would  devote  tfaem- 

*  selves  to  the  service  of  their  country  and  assert  the  cause  of  liberty;.* 

M.  Marbois  has  prefixed  to  his  work  a  ^  Preliminary  discourse 
on  the  United  States'  in  which  he  draws  a  picture  of  us  that^ 
notwithstanding  a  few  misapprehensions  into  wnich  the  distance  of 
his  present  view  has  led  him,  we  may  be  glad  to  see  presented  to 
the  examination  of  Europe.  But  tius  is  of  inferior  value  and  in- 
terest to  the  narrative  wnich  he  regulariy  brings  down  from  the 
eariiest  achievements  of  Arnold  to  the  death  of  Andre,  in  a  man- 
ner so  lucid,  animated  and  eloquent  as  has  we  believe,  in  this  spe- 
cies of  writing,  never  been  surpassed.  We  shall  hope  to  see  it 
printed  in  a  sluipe  more  calculated  for  extensive  circulation;  it  would 
of  itself  form  a  small  volume  which  might  with  advantage  be  (dac- 
ed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  the  rismg  generation,  and  notwith- 
standing the  well  earned  celebrin^  of  the  American  Register^  and  the 
ability  with  which  that  Journal' is  conducted,  the  expensive  size  of 
die  volume  will  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  such  gmerai  circa- 
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ktioA  as  <we  tboold  desire  to  see  given  to  this  exquisite  historical 
morceauu  '^. 

The  work  of  M.  de  Marbois  possesses  an  sM(ditional  degree  of 
interest  at  this  time,  because  of  the  light  which' it  throws  upon  the 
question  lately  raised  as  to  the  real  moiaves  which  actuated  thtr 
captors  of  Major  Andre* 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  among  those  who  have  been 
amdously  ready  to  be  convinced  that  our  long  established  and 
recently  disturbed  o^union  of  the  magnanimity  of  Paulding,  Williams, 
and  Vanwart,  was  founded  on  a  just  and  correct  appreciation 
of  their  conduct*  We  felt  our  national  pride  woimded  by  the 
statement  of  CoL  Tallmadge,  and  therefore  rejoice  to  find  in  the 
worii  of  M*  de  Marbois,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ^  Vindication 
*  of  the  Captors  of  Major  Audrey  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
rdbtadon,  as  we  conceive,  of  the  charges  so  publickly  brought 
against  them  in  Congress*  We  believe  it  is  imiversally  regrettisd 
tihuat  llie  honourable  member  happened  to  find  himself  in  a  situation 
which  called  for  a  disclosure  of  his  sentiments;  those  even  who 
were  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  admitted  the 
conviction  with  reluctance,  aiKi  there  were  not  a  few  diat  were 
so  mudi  exasperated  as  to  fall  into  a  very  unreasonable  sus- 
jncioQ  against  the  candour  and  c;enerosity  of  Col*  Tallmadge  him- 
8el£  His  high  character  and  long  sustained  eminence  however 
place  him  above  die  eSect  of  all  such  unfavourable  conjectures, 
though  nothinff  can  exempt  him  from  the  liability  to  err,  which  he 
shares  with  aU  mankind*  And  we  trust  a  very  slight  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  will  suffice  to  show  tlutt  Col*  Tallmadge 
must  have  been  in  this  instance  entirely  mistaken* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  thanks  of  general  Wa^ington,  and  the 
pension  granted  by  congress  to  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Vanwart, 
were  intended  merely  as  strokes  of  pcmcy,  without  regard  to  the 
flbstiract  justice  of  their  claims,  and  meant  to  encouraee  such  con- 
-doct,  from  whatever  motive  proceeding;  and  theretore  that  we 
diould  draw  no  inference  from  thence  of  the  actual  estimation  in 
which  the  exploit  was  hdd  at  die  time,  by  those  who  had  opportu- 
nities to  understand  it*  And  we  know  diat  national  policy  has  some- 
tiaoes  been  thought  to  reqinre  the  concealment  or  disguise  of  truth* 
But  sorely  such  occasiom  have  been  very  few  in  die  history  of  our 
country,  above  all  others;  and  there  is  no  nadon  whose  institutions 
render  the  trudi  of  its  annals  so  easy  of  detection,  and  so  incapable 
-of  oanceahnent*  Washington,  and  the  congress,  might  possibly  have 
diought  it  expedient,  for  p(^dcal  purposes,  to  have  affected  an  ad- 
miration for  the  conduct  of  Andre's  captors,  which  they  did  not 
feel;  though  we  cannot,  in  thb  instance,  perceive  a  motive  for  any 
-such  simulation;  but  the  whole  army  having  the  same  opportu- 
nities, must  have  had  the  same  information  which  Washington  and 
the  congress  possessed;  and  no  reasons  of  policy  rotdd  have  mduced 
them  to  acqmesce  so  universally,  as  it  is  wdl  known  they  did,  in  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  congre^  And  even  if  die  pride  of  countiy 
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was  so  genend,  and  so  potent,  as  to  seal  aH  lips,  and  rastimai  all 
pens  from  uttering  the  truth;  if  diis  had  been  the  case  with  all  the 
Americans  who  were  witnesses  of  the  £acts,  yet  how  can  we  set 
aside  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Marbois,  a  foreigner,  who  vrritea  for 
European  readers,  and  never  avoids  speaking  freely  in  censure  of 
whatever  among  us  he  considers  blameaUe;  who,  impartial  and 
seeking  only  for  truth,  unbiassed  and  faithful  in  his  narrative,  coiidd 
have  no  inducement  for  disguising  or  glossing  the  simple  trudi  of 
history?    His  opportunities  of  knowing  were  undoubtedly  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  credit,  his  curiosity  was  awake,  and  his  belief  mu«t 
have  been  fbrmed  upon  that  of  the  best  informed,  and  most  re^ipect- 
able  among  our  countrymen.     Whatever  he  states,  therefore,  as  an 
undoubted  and  indisputable  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  receive  as  the 
prevailing  opinion,  uncontroverted  at  the  time. 

If  this  be  conceded  (and  we  can  imagine  no  possible  objection  to 
the  inference)  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  confidently  and  unhesi- 
tadngly  M.  de  Marbois  ascribes  the  best  motives  to  PaulcUng,  Wil- 
liams, and  Vanwart:  ' 

^  He,'  (Andre),  ^  had  proceeded  four  leagues  onward,  with  the 

*  same  good  fortime;  he  could  see  the  Hudson  once  more,  and  was 

*  about  entering  Tarrytown,  the  border  village,  when  a  man,  armed 
^  with  a  gun,  sprung  suddenly  from  the  thicket,  and  seizii^  die 

*  reins  of  his  bndle,  exclaimed,  "  Where  are  you  bound?"     At  the 

*  same  instant  two  others  ran  up,  who  formed^  with  the  first^part  of 

*  the  patrol  of  volunteer  militia  that  guarded  the  lines^^  0c* 

^  He  (^ered  them  gold,  his  horse,  and  promised  them  lai^  re- 
'  wards,  and  permanent  provisicm,  from  the  English  government,  if 
^  they  would  let  him  escape.    These  young  men,  whom  such  offers 

*  did  but  animate  the  more  in  their  dutt/y  replied,  that  diey  wanted 

*  nothing.' 

Again,  in  the  conclusion,  he  says: 

*•  iJoubtless  the  highest  honours  should,  by  universal  consent,  be 
'  awarded  to  those  citizens  who  have  been  fortunate  enoufi;fa  to  pre- 

*  serve  their  coimtry  from  a  fi^reat  calamity.     It  is  of  such  disooc- 

*  tions  that  men  of  an  elevated  character  are  most  ambidous  of  prov- 

*  ing  themselves  worthy.  But  ihtfte  is  yet  more  merit  and  virtue  in 

*  doing  well  without  ambition  or  the  hope  of  reward.    These  three 

*  yoimg  men  had  not  thought  of  blazoning  an  action,  in  which  they 

*  nad  but  perfcurmed  dieir  duty.    They  learned  vrith  surprise  thi^ 
^  Washington  had  caused  search  to  be  made  for  them,'  Sec. 

*  Hie  names  of  Jdbn  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Vati- 

*  wart,  will  be  celebrated  and  cherished  in  all  after  ages.' 

And  in  the  preliminary  discourse:  ^  The  treacheij  of  Arnold 

*  was  attended  with  more  remarkable  circumstances*  He  concerted 

*  a  plot  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  to  rejdace  it  under  their  do- 

*  minion,  and  to  deliver  general  Washington  into  their  hands.    The 

*  republic  was  saved  by  the  virtue  of  three  young  sokRers.^ 

The  q)inion  of  M.  de  Marbois,  then,  which  must  have  been  the 
general  opinton  sincerely  entertained  by  those  who  knew  die  best, 
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h  extremely  favourable  to  their  disinterestedness;  but  colonel  TaD- 
madge  believes  they  were  not  disinterested,  and  deserved  no  thanks 
nor  praises  for  the  services  they  performed;  and  he  made  known  the 
foundation  of  his  belief:  it  was  tne  declaration  of  the  gallant,  high- 
minded  Andre  himself.  The  authority  is,  at  first  view,  imposing. 
Andre  was  an  honourable  man,  and  a  dying  man:  and  therefore 
his  assertions  were  doubly  entitled  to  credit.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  recollected  in  what  situation,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, Andre  made  the  accusation  against  his  captors.  Colo- 
nel Tallmadge  was  the  first  officer  into  whose  custody  Andre  was 
delivered.  He  received  a  captive  of  no  ordinary  fortune:  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  had  seen  him  in  the  possession  not  only  of  liberty,  but, 
as  he  supposed,  of  safety;  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  on  the  eve  of 
reaping  the  golden  han^est  of  his  perilous  labours.  The  war  finish- 
ed—the British  cause  triumphant — ^Washington  in  bondage — and 
the  American  army  laying  down  their  arms;-— such  were  the  flatter- 
ing anticipations  that  beguiled  thetediousness  of  his  solitary  journey. 
His  imagination  fondly  dwelling  on  these  events,  so  soon  and  so 
certainly  to  happen,  he  already  heard  in  fancy  the  plaudits  of  the 
English  army  sounding  in  his  ears.  Fame,  wealth,  and  title,  the 
earnest  of  his  country  s  gratitude,  seemed  already  to  have  been 
conferred;  and,  to  render  his  sensations  more  exquisitely  delightful^ 
(for  Andre  was  a  lover),  his  mind  looked  forward  to  the  blissful 
moment  when  the  object  of  his  affections,  glorying  in  his  fame, 
should  bestow  the  dearest  meed  of  victory,  in  becoming  the  part- 
ner of  his  happiness.  From  a  dream  of  felicity  so  transcendant,  how 
horrible  was  the  awakening!  His  fancy  was  recalled  from  scenes  of 
refinement,  sentiment,  and  gloiy,  by  the  rude  questioning  of  the 
plain-spoken  rustics  that  arrested  him.  He  found  himself  foiled,  his 
schemes  baffled,  his  hopes  blighted,  his  prospects  of  an  earthly 
paradise  changed  to  the  contemplation  of  disappointment,  captivity , 
and  an  ignominious  death;  and  this  effected  by  the  agency  of^beings 
«o  coarse,  so  low,  and,  in  his  eyes,  so  despicable,  that  the  bitterest 
feelings  of  rage  and  mortification  must  naturally  have  swelled  in  his 
heart  and  distracted  his  understanding.  In  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  character  must  have  been  the  depth  of  his  despair. 

*  The  oaptiye  ffcruM  may  brook  the  cage: 

'  The  priflOB^d  eagle  dies  finr  ra^e.' 
In  this  condition,  so  trying  to  the  firmness  of  his  soul,  witii  hie 
youthful  passions  roused  into  a  very  tempest  that  must  have  over- 
whelmed alike  his  judgment  and  his  discretion,  he  was  received  hf 
colonel  Tallmad^,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  since  his  misfortune, 
found  himself  with  an  equal^  to  whom  he  could,  without  degrada*- 
tion,  ui^som  his  intolerable  grief.  The  ^nerous  lion  bites  the  ar^ 
TOW  that  drinks  his  life-blood;  and  thus  did  the  captive's  bosom  boil 
with  rage  against  the  innocent  instruments  of  his  reverse  of  for- 
tune. No  wonder,  in  such  a  moment,  that  he  poured  out  execra- 
tions and  curses,  loud  and  deep,  against  his  csqHors.  So  he  would 
have  done  had  colonel  TallmaMige,  or  Waahin^^ton  himself  been  in 
dieir  place.  It  was  human  nature,  and  no  more  derogates  from  the 
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high  honour  and  elevated  soul  of  Andre,  than  it  should  do  from 
theprobitjr  and  magnanimity  of  his  captors« 

The  ravings  of  his  despair  (and  when  had  man  more  grievous 
cause  for  despaiH)  can  furnish  no  legitimate  testimony  against  the 
objects  of  his  impotent  wrath. 

Assertions  made  at  such  a  time  would  never  be  allowed  to  have 
any  weight  against  himself;  by  what  rule,  then,  of  equity  or  reason, 
i  ought  ttey  to  prevail  unfavoiu*ably  to  others? 
I      His  captors,  he  told  colonel  Tallmadge,  were  a  villainous  set  of 
I  wretches,  who  seized  him  only  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  would 
'   have  released  him  for  a  bribe.     He  could  not  bear  to  think  well  o( 
such  dire  foes  to  his  happiness,  and  destroyers  of  his  fortune,  and 
consoled  himself  in  ventmg  his  rage  upon  them  in  language  oif  op- 
prolKium.  He  was  not  to  blame;  he  deserved  only  our  compassion: 
out  colonel  Tallmadge  should  have  known  human  native  better 
than  to  allow  his  Judgment  to  be  warped  by  such  evidence.    U,  in- 
deed, Andre  had  continued  to  make  the  same  asserUons  after  he 
had  become  more  self-possessed,  and  when  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  near  view  of  death  had  cocded  the  fury  of  his  passions,  the  con-i 
elusion  might  fairly  have  been  drawn  against  the  hcmesty  of  the 
captors,  unless  some  contrary  evidence  appeared.     But  Andre  did 
no  such  thing;  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  did,  and  it  is  abundantly, 
proved  that  he  did  not,  by  the  letter  of  general  Hamilton,  written 
m  1780^  and  to  he  found  in  page  68  of  the  *  Vindication.^ 

Hamilton  passed  much  time  with  Andre,  at  his  request,  and  was 
with  him  frequently  during  the  awful  interval  between  his  sentence 
and  execution,  conversed  with  him  familiarly,  was  treated  by  him 
as  a  friend,  received  from  him  all  the  interestmg  particulars  of  his 
misfortune,  learned  to  admire,  respect,  and  pity  him;  yet  the  im« 
nressions  made  on  his  mind  by  all  this  intercourse  were  different 
trom  those  which  colonel  Tallmadge  received.  With  implicit  reli« 
ance  on  Andre's  honour,  with  unbounded  confidence  in  his  vera^ 
city,  and  with  unrestrained  freedom  of  communication,  Hamiltoa  * 
imbibed  no  other  opinion  of  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Vanwart,  than 
that  which  the  whole  nation,  except  cokmel  Tallmadge,  has  cherish- 
ed, and  which  M.  de  Marbois  so  well  expresses,  and  so  satis£Eu:to- 
rily  confirms. 

In  the  letter  alluded  to,  from  genera}  Hamilton  to  col<»iel  Sears, 
written  in  1 T80,  there  is  the  following  forcible  contrast:  ^  This  man,' 
(Arnold),  ^  is  in  every  sense  despicable.  In  addition  to  the  scene 
*)t>f  knavery  and  prostitution,  during  his  command  in  Philadelphia, 

*  which  the  late  seizure  of  his  pajpers  has  unfolded,  die  kistoiy  of 
'  his  command  ^t  Westpoint  is  a  history  of  little  as  well  as  great  vil- 

*  lanies.  He  practised  every  act  of  peculation,  and  even  stooped  to 

*  coni^xions  with  the  sutders  of  the  garrison  to  defraud  the  puUic« 

*  To  his  conduct  that  of  the  captors  of  Andre  forms  astrikiiig' 

*  contrast;  he  tempted  their  integrity  with  die  offer  of  his  watch,  his 

*  horse,  and  any  sum  of  money  they  should  name.    They  rejeeead 
<  his  offers  with  indignation;  and  die  gold  that  could  8edu<»  a  i 
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'  Kgh  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  country,  who  had  the " 

*  remembrance  of  his  past  exploits,  the  motives  of  present  reputa- 

*  tion  and  future  glory  to  prop  his  integrity,  had  no  charms  for 
'  three  simple  peasants,  leanmg  only  on  their  virtue,  and  a  sense  of 
*duty. 

*  While  AmcJd  is  handed  down  with  execration  to  future  times, 

*  posted^  will  repeat  with  reverence  the  names  of  Vanwart,  Pauld- 

*  mg,  and  Williams,* 

To  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  still  retain  a  doubt  of  their  honours- 
able  motives,  we  esmiestly  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  two 
productions  which  we  have  thus  noticed. 

Art.  IV. — Manfred.  A  Dramatic  Poem,  By  Lord  Byron.  8vo. 
Murray,  London,  1817.  Republished  by  Van  Winkle  &  Wiley, 
New-Yoi*k,  &  M.  Thomas,  Philadelphia.  From  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Magazine. 

LORD  BYRON  has  been  elected  hyr  acclamation  to  the  throne 
of  poetical  supremacy,  nor  are  we  dis])osed  to  question  his  tide 
to  the  crown.  There  breathes  over  all  his  ^nius  an  air  of  kinely 
dignity;  strength,  vigour,  enorgy,  are  his  attributes;  and  he  wieku 
his  faculties  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  their  power,  and  a  con- 
fident anticipation  of  their  effect.  Living  poets  perhaps  there  are, 
who  have  taken  a  wider  range,  but  none  who  have  achieved  such 
complete,  such  perfect,  triumphs.  In  no  great  attempt  has  he  ever 
failed;  and,  soon  as  he  begins  his  flight,  we  feel  tl^at  he  is  to  soar 
upon  unflagging  wings, — that  when  he  has  reached  the  black  and 
tempestuous  'elevation  of  his  favourite  atmosphere,  he  will,  eag^« 
like,  sail  on  undisturbed  through  the  heart  of  clouds,  storms,  and 
darkness. 

To  no  poet  was  there  ever  given  so  awful  a  revelation  of  die 
passions  of  the  human  soul.  He  surveys,  with  a  stem  delight,  that 
tumult  and  conflict  of  terrible  thoughts  from  which  other  highly- 
gifted  and  powerful  minds  have  involuntarily  recoiled;  he  cahmy 
and  feariesaly  stands  upon  the  brink  of  that  abyss  from  which  the 
soul  would  seem  to  shrink  with  horror,  and  he  looks  down  upon,  and 
listens  to,  the  everlastingagitationof  the  howling  waters.  Tnerc  are 
in  his  poetry  feelings,  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  passions  that  we 
at  once  recognise  to  be  human,  though  we  know  not  whence  they 
come;  they  break  upon  us  like  the  sudden  flash  of  a  returning  dream, 
Hke  some  wild  cry  from  another  world.  And  even  those  whose  lives 
have  had  litde  experience  of  the  wilder  passions,  for  a  moment  feel 
that  an  unknown  region  of  their  own  souls  has  been  revealed  to 
them,  and  that  there  are  indeed  fearful  mysteries  in  our  human 
nature. 

When  diis  dark  and  powerful  spirit  for  a  while  withdraws  from. 
the  contemplation  of  his  0¥m  wild  world,  and  condescends  to  look 
upon  the  ordinary  shows  and  spectacles  of  life,  he  often  seems  un« 
cxpectedly  to  participate  in  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  beings  * 
with  whom  it  might  be  thought  he  could  claim  no  kindred;  mi 
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dius  many  pstssages  are  to  be  finmd  in  his  poetiy,  of  iht  most  in)e*> 
sistible  and  overpowering  pathos,  in  which  the  depdi  of  his  sjrm- 
pathy,  vrith  comiAon  sorrows  and  common  sufierers,  seems  as 
if  his  nature  knew  nothing  more  mournful  than  sighs  and  tears. 

We  have  no  intention  of  drawing  Lord  Byron's  poetical  diaracter, 
and  have  been  led,  we  know  not  how,  into  these  very  gen^^  and 
imperfect  Qbservati<ms.  But  perhaps  the  little  we  have  said  may  in 
some  den-ee  show,  why  hitherto  this  great  poet  has  dealt  so  seldom 
witfi  the  forms  of  the  external  world.  He  has  so  deeply  looked  into  the 
soul  of  man,  and  so  intensely  sympadiised  with  all  me  struggles  there 
—that  he  has  had  no  feelings  or  passions  to  fling  away  on  the  mere 
earth  he  inhabits.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  same  powers,  which  he 
has  so  gloriously  exerted  upon  man  as  their  subject,  would  kindie 
up  and  enlighten,  or  darken  and  disturb,  the  features  of  external 
nature;  and  that,  if  he  so  wiUedit,  his  poetry  instead  of  being  rife 
with  wrath,  despair,  remorse,  and  all  other  agitating  passions,  nught 
present  an  equally  sublime  assemblage  of  woods,  glens,  and  moun- 
tains,—- of  lakes  and  rivers,  cataracts,  and  oceans.  In  the  tMni 
cKnto  of  Childe  Harold^  accordingly,  he  has  delivered  up  his  soul 
to  the  impulses  of  Nature,  and  we  have  seen  how  that  high  com* 
^munion  has  elevated  and  sublimed  it.  He  instantly  penetrated  into 
her  heart  as  he  had  before  into  the  heart  of  Man;  and  in  a  £&w 
months  of  solitary  wandering  among  the  Alps,  his  soul  became  as 
deeply  embued  with  her  g^ory  and  magnificence,  as  if,  from  youths  he 
had  dedicated  himself  to  no  other  power,  and  had  forever  devoutly 
Worshipped  at  her  altar.  He  leapt  at  once  into  the  first  rank  of  de- 
ediptive  poets.  He  came  into  competition  with  Wordsworth  upon 
his  own  ground,  and  widi  his  own  weapons;  and  in  the  first  encouttt^* 
er,  he  vanquished  and  overthrew  him.  His  description  of  the 
flflormy  night  among  ihe  Alps^-^of  die  blending— Che  nfiagling^ 
the  fusion  of  his  own  soul,  widi  the  raging  elements  around 
Kim,^s  alone  worth  all  the  dull  metaphysics  of  the  Excursion,  and 
«bows  that  he  might  enlarge  t|}e  limits  of  human  consciousness 
renrding  the  operations  of  matter  upon  mind,  as  widely  as  he  has 
«iubu^d  them  regarding  the  operations  of  mind  upon  itself. 

In  the  very  singular  and,  we  suspect,  very  imperfect  poem,  of 
which  we  are  about  to  give  a  short  account.  Lord  Byron  has  pursu* 
ed  the  samie  course  as  m  the  diird  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  put 
out  his  strength  upon  the  same  objects.  The  action  is  laid  among 
the  mountains  of  tiie  Alps — the  characters  are  all,  more  or  less, 
formed  or  swayed  by  die  operations  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
around  them,  and  every  page  of  the  poem  teems  with  imagery  and 
piteion,  thoug^,  at  the  same  time,  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often 
overborne,  as  it  were,  by  the  strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  con- 
ceptions; and  dius  the  composition^  as  a  wl^ole,  is  liable  to  many 
ttud  Altai  objections. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  novel  extnibition  of  Lord  ^mm^s  powers 
in  this  extraordinary  drama.  He  tea  here  burst  into  the  wt>ild  of 
spirits;  and  in^  the  wild  delight  with  which  the  elements  of  nature 
seem- to  have  inspired  him,  he  haft  endeavoured  to  embody  and 
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call  up  befin^  him  their  ministering  agents,  and  to  employ  th^se  wild 
Personifications,  as  he  foimcriy  employed  the  feelings  and  passions 
of  man.  We  are  not  {xreBared  to  say,  that,  in  this  daring  attempt, 
he  has  completely  succeeded.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  plan 
he  has  conceived,  and  the  principal  character  which  he  has  wished 
to  delineate,  would  require  a  fuller  development  than  is  here  given 
to  them;  and  accordingly,  a  sense  of  imperfection,  incompleteness, 
and  confusion,  accompanies  the  mind  throughout  the  perusal  of 
the  poem,  owing  either  to  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  or 
to  the  inherent  mystery  of  the  subjcet.  But  though  on  that  account 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  distinctly  the  drift  of  the  composition, 
and  almost  impossible  to  g^ve  any  thmg  like  a  distinct  account  of  it, 
it'unquestionably  exhibits  many  noble  delineations  of  mountain 
scenery^ — ^many  impressive  and  terrible  pictures  of  passion,  and 
manj  wild  and  awful  visions  of  imaginary  horror. 

Manfred,  whose  strange  and  extraordinary  sufferings  pervade 
the  whole  drama,  is  a  nobleman  who  has  for  many  years  led  a 
solitanr  life  in  his  castle  among  the  Bernese  Alps.  From  early 
youth  he  has  been  a  wild  misanthrope,  and  has  so  perplei^ed  himself 
with  his  views  of  human  nature,  that  he  comes  at  last  to  have  no 
fixed  principles  of  belief  on  any  subject,-— to  be  perpetually  haunted 
by  a  dread  of  the  soul's  mortality,  and  bewildered  among  dark  and 
gloomy  ideas  concerning  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  let  this  mysterious  persona^  speak  for  himself. 
In  a  conversation,  which  we  find  him  holdmg  by  the  side  of  a 
mountain-cataract,  with  the  *•  Witch  of  the  Alps,'  whom  he  raises 
up  by  a  spell  ^  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sun-beam  of  the  torrent,'  we 
find  him  thus  speaking: — 

<  Man,  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same; 

My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.  From  my  youth  upwards 

My  spirit  walk*d  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 

Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes; 

The  thirst  of  their  ambidon  was  not  mine, 
'    ,  The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine; 

My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers^ 

Made  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the  form,  * 

1  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 

Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  guided  me 

Was  there  but  one  who— -but  of  her  anon. 

I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

I  held  but  slight  communion;  but  instead, 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,  to  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 

Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite;  or  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
^       Ob  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new-breaking  wave 

Of  river,  stream^  pr  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted;  or 

To  follow  through  the  night  the  movhig  moos, 
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The  stars  and  their  deyelopment;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till^ray  eyes  grew  dim; 
Or  to  look,  list*ning,  on  the  scattered  leaves, 
While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  he  alone; 
For  if  the  heings,  of  whom  I  was  one^— - 
Hating  to  be  so^— cross'd  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 
And  was  all  clay  again.  And  then  I  dived, 
In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 
Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect;  and  drew 
From  withered  bones,  and  sculls,  and  heap'd  up  dust, 
Conclusions  most  forbidden.  Then  I  pass'd 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught, 
Save  in  the  (^d  time;  and  with  time  and  toil. 
And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 
And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  iUid  earth, 
Space  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity.' 
In  another  scene  of  the  drama,  where  a  pious  old  abbot  vainly 
endeavours  to  administer  to  hb  troubled  spirit  the  consolations  rf 
religion,  he  still  farther  illustrates  his  own  character. 

*  Man.  Ay.— Fatherl  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  mep, 
The  enlightener  of  nations;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract. 
Which  havinjp^  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height, 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  cast  up  misty  columns,  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies), 
Lies  low,  but  mighty  still.— But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot,         "     And  wherefore  so? 

Man,  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down;  for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  wotild  sway— and  soothe— and  sue— • 
And  watch  all  time— and  pry  into  all  place— 
And  be  a  living  lie^ — ^who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are;  I  disdam  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader— and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

Abbot,  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men? 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  lifci 
And  yet  not  cruel;  for  I  would  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation; — ^like  the  wind. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o^er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
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And  tttit\%  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  wavesy 

And  seeketh  notf  so  thai  it  is  not  oought, 

But  being  met  is  deadly;  such  hath  l^en 

The  course  of  mj  existence;  but  there  came 

Things  in  mv  path  Which  are  no  more.* 
But  besides  the  anguish  and  perturbation  produced  by  his  fatal 
scepticism  in  regard  to  earth  and  heaven,  vice  and  virtue,  man  and 
God,— -ManfrecPs  soiil  has  been  stained  by  one  secret  and  dreadful 
sin,  and  is  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  blood.  It  requires  to  read 
the  drama  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  to  discover  the  full 
import  of  those  broken,  short,  and  dark  expressions,  by  which  he 
hau  confesses,  and  half  conceads,  even  from  nimself)  ^e  perpetration 
of  this  inexpiable  guilt.  In  a  conversation  with  a  chamois-hunter,  in 
his  Alpine  cottage,  he  thus  suddenly  breaks  out: 

<  Man.  Away,  away!  there's  blood  upon  the  brim! 
Will  it  then  never-never  smk  in  the  earth? 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean?  thy  senses  wander  from  thee. 

Man,  I  say  'ds  blood— my  blood!  the  pure  warm  stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,' and  in  ours, 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 
And  this  was  shed;  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  clouds  that  shut  me  out  from  Heaven) 
Where  thou  art  not— 4Uk1  I  shall  never  be/ 
He  afterwards  says: 
•  My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me— 
On  those  whom  1  best  loved — I  never  quelled 
An  enemy  save  in  my  just  defence, 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal.* 
In  the  conversation  formerly  referred  to  with  the  *  Witch  of  the 
Alps,'  he  alludes  still  darkly  to  the  same  event. 

<  Man.  But  to  my  task.  I  have  not  named  to  thee^ 
Father,  or  mother,  mistress,  inend,  or  being, 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties; 

If  I  bad  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me^— 
Yet  there  was  one— 

Witch,  Spare  not  thyself— proceed. 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments— her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  tempered  into  beauty; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe;  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine^ 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears— which  I  had  not; 
And  tenderness— but  that  I  had  for  her; 
Humitity— and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  ficiults  were  mine— her  virtues  were  her  own— 
I  lov'd  her,  and  destroyed  her! 

WUeh With  thy  hand? 
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Man.  N^  withmf  iMmd,  but  b«wt««wlu6k  broke  her  heart— 
It  gazed  OD  mine,  and  withered.  I  hare  shed 
Blood)  but  not  hera— 4tiid  yet  her  blood  was  shed«* 
I  taw-^and  could  ^lot  stanch  it.' 
From  these,  and  several  other  passages,  it  seems  that  Manfred 
had  conceived  a  mad  and  insane  passion  fc»r  his  sister,  nsuned  As- 
tarti,  and  that  she  had,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  guik,  c<Hn- 
mitted  suicide.  This  is  the  terriUe  catastrophe  which  for  ever  haunts 
his  soul— drives  him  into  the  mountain-wtldemes8-<4ind,  finally, 
by  the  poignancy  of  unendurable  an^sh,  forces  him  to  seek  in* 
tercourse  with  the  prince  of  the  air,  witches,  demons,  destinies,  spi- 
rits, and  all  the  tribes  of  intmiaterial  existences.  From  them  he  tries 
to  discover  those  secrets  into  which  his  reason  cannot  penetrate. 
He  commands  them  to  teU  him  the  mystery  of  the  grave.  The  oidy 
being  he  ever  loved  has  by  his  means  been  destroyed.  Is  all  Ji^ 
beauty  gone  for  ever — annihilated— <md  with  it  has  her  spirit  &ded 
into  nonentity?  or  is  she  lost,  miserably  lost,  and  suflFering  the  pu* 
nishment  brought  on  her  by  his  own  sin?  We  believe,  diat  by  car- 
rying in  the  mmd  a  knowledge  of  this  one  horrid  event — and  along 
with  that,  those  ideas  of  Manfred's  character,  which,  by  the  extracts 
we  have  given,  better  than  any  words  of  our  own,  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  acquire^ — the  conduct  of  the  drama,  though  certainly 
imperfectly  and  obscurely  managed,  may  be  imderstood,  as  well  as 
its  chief  end  and  object. 

*#*  We  omit  the  remaining  observations  of  the  Edinburgh  edi- 
tors, pardy  because  of  their  being  extended  to  a  lengA  altOfl;ether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  importance  of  the  sid>ject;  and  parUy  because 
thc^  swell  the  panegyric  strain  to  a  height,  in  our  judgment,  not  at 
all  justified  by  the  real  merits  of  the  poem. 

We  do  not  mean  to  dispute  nor  discuss  lord  Byron^s  tide  to  the 
crown  with  which  the  Scottish  critics  would  encircle  his  brows.  For 
the  powers  of  his  genius  we  entertain  an  equally  profound  respect, 
and  of  his  former  performances  in  general  we  are  at  least  as  ardent 
admirers;  but  the  work  now  under  consideration,  the  dramatic pormy 
as  he  calls  it,  we  cannot  estimate  so  highly.  If  it  were  the  only  pro- 
duction of  its  author,  we  shotild  be  disposed  to  press  gently  on  its 
faults,  and  value  it  as  an  earnest  of  future  excellence;  but  knowing 
as  well  as  we  do,  that  he  can  write  so  much  better  when  he  pleases 
to  exert  himself,  we  cannot  easily  forgive  him  for  trifling  with  the 
patience  and  favour  of  a  partial  public,  in  sending  forth  such  very 
crude  and  unfinished  performances  as  Manfred^ 

The  endeavour  to  render  the  crime  of  incest  venial  in  the  eyes  of 
his  readers,  by  associating  it  with  the  paagnanimity  of  his  hero, 
while  it  shocks  all  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  is  not  compensated 
by  any  extraordinary  delight  afforded  to  the  imag^lation  by  his 
imager]r  or  sentiment.  Whatever  there  i$  in  Manfred  of  that^oomy 
yet  sublime  pathos,  which  distinguishes  and  dignifies  lord  Svron's 
writings,  is  chiefly  copied  from  ms  former  productions;  and  in  all 
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the  imtatices  of  deviatioa  from  Ms  usual  strain,  it  appears  to  us  the 
diange  is  for  the  worse.  Thus  in  the  citations  given  above,  as  well 
as  in  all  Manfred's  soliloquies,  we  recognise  Lara^  Conrad^  and 
Childe  Harold;  but  throughout  the  poem  we  meet  with  numerous 
examples  of  a  roughness  m  the  versification,  and  a  tameness  in  th6 
incidents,  for  which  we  recollect  no  precedent  in  any  of  the  author's 
earlier  compositions. 

Another  little  poem  has  lately  appeared,  under  his  name,  enti^ 
tied,  **  The  Lament  of  Tasso.'*  It  would  be  better  placed  among  the 
^fiigiuve  pieces'  at  the  end  of  a  volume,  for  it  has  not  m<Mre  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  than  forming  in  itself  a  volume;  but 
litde  as  it  is^  we  have  read  it  with  more  unmixed  approbation  and 
pleasure  Aan  Manfred;  because,  with  as  much  pathos,  it  has  more 
simplicity,  more  purity,  and  more  nature,  and  its  subject,  the  very 
reverse  of  Manfred,  is  extreme^  interesting.  Tasso,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  ccmfined  as  a  lunatic  in  the  hospital  of  St*  Amia:  lord 
Byron  visited  the  cell  which  had  been  the  scene  of  lus  sufferings, 
and  die  Lament  is  the  result  of  the  inspiration  which  his  muse  then 
imbibed.  He  supposes  the  bard  not  insane,  but  fjdsely  accused  of 
being  so,  to  pour  out  a  melancholy  wailing  in  his  confinement,  and 
the  effusion  is  characteristic  and  affecting. 

Almost  at  random  we  select  the  following  specimen: 
^  It  is  no  marvel— from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  lore,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers 
And  rocks  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamed  uncounted  hours. 

Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering,  and  the  wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made, 
And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  wo, 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow; 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep. 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Returned  and  wept  alone,  and  dreamed  again 

The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  want. 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought-^^^nd  that  was  thee; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
Asorbed  in  thin&— the  world  was  past  away— 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me! 
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Art,  V.'^FegtUMe  Materia  Medka  of  the  XJfiked  SteUe:  or 
Medical  Botany.  By  W.  P.  C.  Barton^  M,  D,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Ae  UaiTcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  8cc.  Published  by 
M.  Carey  &  Son.  • 

No.  I.  Containing  Chimaphila  Umbellata.  (Pippsissewa.) 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis.  (Puccoon.) 
Comus  Florida.  ^Dogwood.) 
Triosteum  perfoliatum.  (Fever  wort.) 
Gillenia  trifoliata  (Indian  physic.) 
Gillenia  stipulacea.  (Small  nowered  Indian  physic. 
TT  is  with  great  pleasure  we  see  this  publication;  because  it  is  a 
-*-  very  praise*wortny  instance  of  appropriate  industry  fix>m  the  chair 
of  Botany  lately  erected  in  the  University  of  Pennsjdvania;  and 
considering  that  the  professor  is  yet  a  very  young  man,  it  augurs 
well  for  the  reputation  of  himself  and  his  country  in  his  riper  age, 
when  years  of  industry  and  research,  such  as  die  public  have  a 
right  to  expect,  sh^  nave  accumulated  knowledge,  and  matured 
his  judgment.     We  are  particulariy  o^ad  to  see  this  publication 
issue  from  the  chair  of  Pennsylvania,  because  it  shows  we  are  not 
behind  hand  with  our  sister  states:  and  because  another  gentleman 
of  considerable  reputation  as  a  Botanist  (Professor  Bigelow)  is  at 
present  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  field  of  research. 

We  shall  defer  the  observations  we  have  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  Medical  Botany,  until  the  appearance  of  Professor  Bigelow's 
work,  as  they* will  equally  apply  to  die  one  publication  and  the 
other;  just  observing  by  the  way,  that  great  judgment  is  required, 
not  to  load  the  publication  Vitn  useless  and  inert  articles;  or  to 
recommend,  on  bare  rumour  and  popular  report  of  the  medical  utili^ 
of  a  plant.  When  long  experience,  or  recent,  weU^ondpcted  experi- 
ments by  professional  inquirers,  have  ascertained  the  medical  virtues 
€f  a  vegetable,  it  becomes  a  proper  subject  to  be  delineated,  described, 
and  distinguished  in  a  treatise  on  Medical  Botany;  but  two-thirds 
of  the  vegetables  set  down  in  a  modem  catalogue  of  Materia  Mc- 
dica,  would  be  far  better  omitted  than  retained:  nor  will  any  bota« 
nist  serve  the  cause  of  medical  science  by  adding  to  the  useless  or 
dubious  articles  of  an  already  encumbered  list. 

These  remarks  are  intended,  not  to  apply  as  critic'isms  to  the 
present,  but  as  cautions  to  the  future  pages  of  such  a  work— not 
to  Professor  Barton  or  Professor  Bigelow,  but  to  any  publicatioii 
that  may  appear  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  present. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Barton  will  best  appear  from  the  fbl« 
lowing  advertisement: 

<  In  describing  the  plants  enumerated  and  figured  in  this  work,  the 
following  plan  has  been  adopted: 

The  first  line  in  large  capitals,  contatos  the  systematic  or  botaniciJ 
name  of  the  plant,  the  second  line  in  smaller  capitals,  contains  the 
common  or  most  general  English  or  vulgar  name  or  names 

The  English  or  vujgar  names  enumerated  after,  are  those  by  wliicli 
the  plant  is  occasionally  known,  and  recognised  in  different  sections  of 
our  country;  and  as  these  are  sometimes  quite  locals  they  are  merely 
noticed  for  general  information. 
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The  pfttagntph  ibllowing  these  namety  contftkis  a  reiifeiice  to  the 
works  of  differeot  authors  who  have,  noticed  the  plant.  Many  have 
beeu  omitted,  because  the  author  had  not  acceis  to  them,  and  some  be« 
cause  their  works  were  not  scientific. 

The  generic  character  follows,  together  with  a  reference  of  the  plant 
to  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu;  the  natural  order  of  Linnseus's  natural 
method;  and  the  class  and  order  of  the  artificial  system  of  this  author. 

Immediately  in  succession,  the  best  specific  character  known  is 
given,  with  a  reference  to  the  author.  The  synonyms  next  follow, 
succeeded  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  the 
plant,  its  virtues,  its  effeets,  medical  uses  and  dose. 

The  descri/itio  uderior^  or  full  description,  in  Latin,  is  always  sup- 
plied for  this  work  by  the  author,  or  quoted  from  his  manuscript  copy 
of  the  Flora  Philadelphica;*  though  in  cases  where  a  good  one  has 
already  been  given,  it  will  be  quoted,  with  a  reference  to  the  author,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  of  Chimaphila  umbellata. 

The  text  in  large  type,  begins  with  a  general  or  &miliar  description 
of  the  plant,  oalculated  for  the  generality  cS  readers,  who,  with  this  and 
the  plate,  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  ai  no  loss  to  identify  the  plants  described. 

The  chemical  analysis,  when  any  has  been  made,  follows;  then  a  his« 
tory  of  the  medical  properties;  after  which  the  economical  use  or.  uses 
are  noticed;  and  the  history  completed  by  an  explanation  of  the  plates, 
and  the  dissections  of  tbe  flowers  and  fructification  contained  in  them. 

P.  vii.  viiL 

The  preliminary'  observations,  contain  a  brief  account  of  the  au- 
thors who  have  treated  on  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  United  States, 
with  considerations  on  the  necessity  and  utility  of  such  a  work  as  - 
the  present.     From  some  of  these  remarks  we  might  dissent,  but 
they  are  all  proper  to  be  urged,  and  in  place. 

Then  follow  the  coloured  drawings,  synonyms,  classification, 
descriptions,  properties  and  uses  of  the  plants  themselves.  They 
seem  faithfully  delineated  from  nature,  and  very  accurately  colour- 
ed; the  colouring,  Professor  Barton  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  exe- 
cuting himself,  and  the  specimens  of  the  present  number  are  very 
satisfactory  proofs  of  industry,  accuracy,  and  skill.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  the  publication  shows  that  labour  and  research  has  not 
been  spared  to  make  it  worthy  of  public  support,  and  it  ought  to 
receive  it. 

This  is  a  work  of  promise;  from  which  Dr.  Barton  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  acquire  reputation;  and  the  American  public  also, 
are  interested  that  it  should  do  honour  in  its  progress  to  American 
science.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  notice  such  objections  as 
may  really,  or  may  appear  to  detract  from  its  merit,  in  reviewing 
tbe  first  niunber  pa^cularly;  so  that  being  noticed  thus  early,  they 
may  be  considered  by  the  author,  and  avoided  in  the  ensuing  num- 
bers, if  they  should,  on  reflection,  appear  to  him  well  founded. 

And  first.  There  has  been  too  much  neglect  in  revising  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  Latin  part  of  this  work.  We  know,  perhaps  as  well 
as  Dr.  Barton,  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  compositor  who  will  set 

*  This  work  will  be  published  in  aboat  twelve  months  from  this  period. 
VOL  X,  41 
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ft  puge  hi  «i^  Uttigttage  but  En^^ah  widi  tofendik  tciiracyi  aad 
how  ftpt  d:ie8e  gentlemen  are,  to  neglect  the  corrections  wluch  an 
antlMir  thinks  necessary,  and  which  thev  do  not.  But  Dr.  Barton 
has  undertaken  the  labour,  and  his  reaoers  will  expect  that  he  will 

SI  dirough  wiidi  it,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  theirs;  and  not  permit 
e  descfiptio  ubertor  to  be  most  fruitful  of  faults. 

For  instance,  in  page  18,  for  viresentia  read  virescentia* 

In  the  descriptio  uberior  of  sanguinaria,  p.  32. 

Succo  fulvo  exudans  Chelidonii.  Exudans,  requires  the  accusa- 
tive not  the  ablative  case. 

Sub  floratione.  Is  floratio  a  botanical  word?  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Terminology  of  Linnaeus  or  of  Wildenow.  Frondescentia  ii 
the  leafing  of  a  plant;  florescentia  is,  for  like  reason,  the  flowering 
of  a  plant.    Sub,  i^  an  inelegant  substitute  for  ante. 

Scapo  constanter  uniflora.  This  is  a  mistake  in  gendei^  and 
oonstanter  would  be  well  exchanged  for  semper* 

Florum  petala  alba  vel  roseo-^-striata,  perquam  vatians  numero 
et  magnitudine:  this  is  a  mistake  in  number. 

Gilknia  trifoliata,  p.  66.  Caulium  plurium,  versus  summitateai 
ramosarum,  et  plerumque  rubicundsn-um.  What  governs  this  col- 
lection of  genitive  cases?  Obtusata:  this  is  an  awkward,  though  to 
be  sure,  not  a  new  word;  so  is  monto9is.  So  we  think  is  acumen 
in  the  sense  intended.     Plurimum,  is  just  tolerable. 

For  soliis,  read  scdis. 

There  are  some  others  of  minor  consequence,  but  they  diould  be 
corrected. 

Secondly,  The  case  is  frequently  and  unnecessarily  changed.  If . 
the  nominative  be  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  description, 
H  should  be  continued  throughout,  and  not  needlessly  or  fantas- 
tically changed  for  the  ablative.  Sometimes  without  any  assigna- 
ble reason,  the  nominative  changes  to  the  genitive,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gillenia  trifoliata.  Radix  perennis.  Caulium  plurium,  versus 
summitatem  ramosarum,  &c.  Summitas  is  used,  but  like  obtusaita 
and  montosis,  it  sounds  very  harsh  to  a  classical  ear. 

Thirdly,  The  parts  of  the  plant  should  be  printed  in  Italics,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  characters:  the  characters  are  not  separated 
bv  the  pointing  or  stopping;  a  period  should  not  intervene  till  the 
characters  belonging  to  the  part  of  the  plant  under  descriptioQ,  ase 
finished.     Thus: 

Petala  lineari-lanceolata,  obtusiuscula,  et  ubi  cum  calice  juncta, 
sub-unguiculata.  Colore  sunt  alba,  rariter  albido-rosea.  It  should 
have  been  printed  thus: 

Petala^  Imeari-lanceolata,  obtusiuscula,  et  ubi  cum  calice  juncta, 
sub-unguicalata;  colore,  alba;  raro  aUudo-rosea.  For  if  a  foil 
stop  be  placed  after  sub-unguicalata,  petala  oug^t  to  be  repeated 
after  colore. 

These  remarks  do  not  toudi  essentials,  but  they  would  gready 
promote  perspicuity  if  attended  to.     Probably  the  inattention  b^ 
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tongs  to  the  printer  in  the  irst  utttance,  and  Dr*  Barton's  correc- 
tions overlooJced:  a  case  so  commcm  as  easily  to  suggest  itself. 

FourAdy,  We  could  wish  the  good  <^  custom  continued  of 
using  accents  ior  the  ablative  and  genitive  cases;  though  the  mo- 
dem tdle  of  printing,  which  would  g^iadly  sacrifice  the  sense  of  the 
passage  to  the  seemliness  of  the  page,  ferbids  it.  This  is  no  fault 
of  Dr.  Barton's,  who  probably  could  not  obtain  letters  thus  marked. 
But  they  oujriit  to  be  cast. 

Fifthly,  inere  are  so  many  marks  of  real  unequivocal  industry 
in  this  work,  that  it  needs  no  parade  of  research.  We  coidd  wish, 
dierefore,  that  Dr.  Barton  would  distinguish  his  references  into 
ihose  he  has  actually  consulted,  and  those  referred  to  at  second 
.  htmdi  some  of  which  are  not  in  America,  as  we  stnmg^y  suspect. 
If  this  were  attended  to,  it  would  obviate  a 

Sixdi  cbjection.  In  some  instances  the  plant  described  by  Dr. 
Barton  is  not  mentioned  under  the  same  name  in  the  author  ro- 
fietred  to*  For  instance,  die  Gittenia  trifoliata,  has  been  separated 
by  a  few  German  botanists  from  the  Spirsa  trifidiata  of  Lmnfeus. 
fir.  Barton  is  at  full  liberty  to  separate  Gillenia  from  the  genus 
Spinea,  but  he  should  notice  this  in  cidng  from  Linneus. 

These  remnks  we  venture  upon,  not  to  obtrude  them  upon  Dr. 
Barton's  adoption,  but  on  his  coiMidaration.  He  will  value  them 
at  his  own  rate.  If  he  had  not  so  nuich  merit  as  he  has,  we  should 
not  have  taken  die  trouble  of  huntiufl;  up  these  hypercriticisms: 
but  we  are  anxions  diat  he  should  ai^end  in  future  to  mmut&se,  which 
aometimes  turn  out  of  more  importance  than  they  at  first  appear. 

C. 

• I  -  tr  [ 

Art.  Wl^^^LaUa  Rookh.  An  Oriental  Romance,  By  Thomas 
MooRE.  4to.  London,  Longpman  &  Co.  1817.  Republished  by 
M«  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  m  18mo.  and  by  Kirk  &  Mercein, 
Van  Winkle  &  Wiley,  New- York,  24mo. 
[R.  MOORE  is  be^rond  all  comparison  the  most  ingenious, 
brilliant,  and  £uicmil  Poet  of  the  present  9M.  His  external 
»  seem  watt  delicate  and  acute  than  those  of  other  men;  and 
dius  percepdons  and  sensations  crowd  in  upon  him  from  every 
'Quarter,  apparentty  independent  of  volition,  and  with  all  the  vehe- 
nence  and  vivacity  of  insdnct.  He  possesses  the  poedcal  temper- 
nment  to  eoccess,  and  his  mind  seems  always  in  a  state  of  pleasure, 
gfaMbess,  and  deHa^  even  widiout  the  aid  of  imagination,  and  hx 
ineans  memly  of  die  constant  succession  and  accumulation  of  feel- 
ings, sentiments,  wbeA  images.  The  real  objects  of  our  every-ds^ 
^srotid  to  Ids  eyes  riow  with  all  the  splendour  of  a  dream,  and  even 
-during  the  mxm  ofmaflhood,  he  beholds,  in  all  the  works  of  crea-^ 
^ioB,  mat  fresh  and  unimpaired  novelty  which  forms  the  glory,  and 
so  rarely  survives  the  morning^  of  life.  Along  with  this  extreme 
doUcacy  smd  fineness  dT  orgamzation,  he  possesses  an  ever-active 
wmA  xreative  fimcy,  which  at  all  times  aunmands  the  whole  range 
of  hn  pvevaoudy  acquired  images,  and  suddenly,  as  at  the  waving 
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of  a  magic  wand,  calls  them  up  mto  life  and  animation.  •  Fec&ir 
and  fency,  therefore,  are  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  Im  poetiod 
character;  yet  is  he  for  from  being  unendowed  with  loftier  quali- 
ties, and  he  occasionally  exhibits  a  strength  of  intellect,  and  a  power 
of  imagination,  which  raise  him  above  that  class  of  writers  to  which 
he  might  otherwise  seem  to  belong,  and  place  him  triumphandy  by 
the  side  of  our  greatest  Poets. 

With  this  warmth  of  temperament,  exceeding  even  the  ordinar}' 
vivacity  of  the  Irish  nationsd  character,  and  with  a  fancy  so  livefy 
and  volatile,  it  behoved  Mr,  Moore,  when  first  starting  as  a  poet 
in  early  life,  to  be  cautious  in  the  choice  both  of  his  models  and  hb 
subjects.  In  both  he  was  most  unfortunate;  and  every  lover  of 
virtue  must  lament,  that  while  his  first  productions  somethnei 
breathe  and  glow  with  genuine  feeling  and  passion,  and  often  ex- 
hibit harmless  and  amUsmg  flights  of  capricious  fancy,  ^y  are  so 
fatally  infected  with  a  spirit  to  which  we  can  give  no  other  name 
than  licentiousness,  and  which  is  incompatible  with  that  elevatson 
and  dignity  of  moral  sentiment  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
real  Poetry. 
'  But  though  he  was  thus  early  led  astray,  he  soon  began  to  feef 
how  mean  and  how  unworthy  were  even  the  highest  trimnphs  woo 
in  such  a  field,  and  to  pant  for  nobler  achievements.  Even  in  hb 
most  unguarded  and  indefenstUe  productions,  his  ideas  were  too 
bright,  sparkling,  fugitive,  and  aenal,  to  become  the  slavish  miwa- 
ters  of  sensuality.  His  mind  was  unduly  inflamed,  but  it  wms  not 
corrupted.  The  vital  spirit  of  virtue  yet  burned  strong  m  his  soul, 
— its  flame  soon  began  to  glow  with  less  wavering  lustre,  and  with 
manifest  aspiration  to  its  native  heaven.  The  errors  and  aberra- 
tions of  his  youthful  genius  seemed  forgotten  by  his  soul,  as  it  con- 
tinued to  advance  through  a  nobler  and  purer  region;  and  it  is  lonj 
since  Mr.  Moore  has  redeemed  himself— %aobly  redeemed  himseii, 
and  become  the  eloquent  and  inspired  champion  of  virtue^  liberty, 
and  truth. 

There  can  indeed  be  no  greater  mistake,  than  to  consider  this 
Poet,  since  his  genius  has  npened  and  come  to  matmity,  as  a  per- 
son merely  full  of  conceits,  ing;enuity,  and  facetiou«iiess..  Many  of. 
his  songs  are  glorious  compositions,  and  will  be  immortal  Whst- 
evcr  is  wild,  impassioned,  chivalrous,  and  romantic,  in  the  hi^oiy 
of  his  country,  and  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  touched 
with  a  pencil  of  light, — ^nor  is  it  too  high  praise  to  say  of  hfan,  that 
he  is  the  B\ims  of  Ireland.  True,  that  he  rarely  csOiibits  that  m- 
tense  strength  and  simplicity  of  emotion  by  which  some  of  the  best 
songs  of  our  great  national  Poet  carry  themselves,  Uke  music  from 
Heaven,  into  the  depths  of  our  soui,^— but  whenever  imaginatka 
feouires  and  asks  the  aid  of  her  sister  fancy^— whenever  gen^ous 
and  lofty  sensibilities,  to  the  glory  and  triumph  of  human  nature, 
dispbnr  rfiemselves  in  the  concentration  of  patriotism  or  devotson^ 
then  the  eenius  of  Moore  expands  and  kindles,  and  his  stnuns  are 
tiobly  and  divinely  fyrical.    If  Boms  surpass  him  in  aimi^city  and 
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pathos — as  certainly  does  he  surpass  Bums  in  richness  of  fancy — ^in 
variety  of  illustration-— in  beauty  of  language— in  melody  of  verse-— 
and,  adbove  all,  in  that  polished  unity,  and  completeness  of  thought  . 
and  expression,  so  essential  in  all  lyrical  composition,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so^  in  songs,  which,  being  short,  are  necessarily  disfigured 
by  the  smallest  violation  of  language,  the  smallest  dimness,  weakness, 
or  confusion  in  the  thought,  ima^,  sentiment,  or  passion. 

Entertaining  the  opinion  which  we  have  now  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed of  Mr.  Moore's  poetical  character,  we  opened  Lalla  Rookh 
with  confident  expectations  of  finding  beauty  in  every  page;  and 
we  have  not  been  disappointed.  He  has,  by  accurate  and  extensive 
reading,  imbued  his  mind  with  so  familiar  a  knowledge  of  eastern 
scenery — ^that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  the  poetry  of  one  of 
the  children  of  the  Sun.  No  Eim^pean  image  ever  breaks  or  steals 
in  to  destroy  the  illusion— every  tone,  and  hue,  and  form,  is  purely 
and  intensely  Asiatic — and  the  language,  faces,  forms,  dresses,  mien, 
sentiments,,  passions,  actions,  and  ch^acters  of  the  different  agents, 
are  all  congenial  with  the  flowery  earth  they  inhabit,  and  the  burn- 
ing sky  that  glows  over  their  heads.  That  proneness  to  excessive 
*  ornament,  which  seldom  allows  Mr.  Moore  to  be  perfectly  simple 
and  natural — ^that  blending  of  fanciful  and  transient  feelings,  with 
buVsts  of  real  passion — that  almost  bacchanalian  i*apturc  with  which 
he  revels,  amid  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  till  his  senses  seem 
lost  in  a  vu^e  and  indefinite  enjoyment-^that  capricious  and  way- 
ward ambition  which  often  urges  him  to  make  his  advances  to  our 
bearta,  rather  by  the  sinuous  and  blooming  b}'e-ways  and  lanes  oi' 
the  £uacy,  than  by  the  magnificent  and  royal  road  of  the  imagina- 
tioiv-^^fas^  fondness  for  the  delineation  of  female  beauty  and  power, 
which  often  approaches  to  extravagancy  and  idolatry,  but  at  the 
same  time,  is  rarely  unaccompanied  by  a  most  fascinating  tender- 
ness—^in  short,  all  the  peculiarities  of  hia  genius  adapt  him  for  the 
composition  of  an  Oriental  Tale,  in  which  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
with,  and  to  enjoy,  a  certain  lawless  luxuriance  of  imagery,  and  to 
tolerate  a  certam  rhapsodical  wildness  of  sentiment  and  passion. 

There  is  considerable  elegance,  grace,  and  ingenuity,  m  th^  con- 
trivance, by  which  the  four  Poems  that  compose  the  volume  are 
introduced  to  the  reader.  They  are  supposed  to  be  recited  by  a 
young  poet,  to  enliven  the  evening  hours  of  Lalla  Rookh,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  Dellii,  who  is  proceeding  in  great  state  and 
magnificence  to  Bucharia  to  meet  ner  destined  husband,  the  mo- 
narch of  that  kingdom.  Of  course,  the  princess  and  the  poet  £all 
desperately  in  love  with  each  other — and  Lalla  looks  forward  widi 
despair  to  her  interview  with  her  intended  husband.  But  perhaps 
imost  novel  readers  will  be  prepared  for  the  denouement  better 
dum  the  simple-minded  Lalla  Rookh,  and  will  not,  like  her,  be 
startled  to  find,  that  Feramorz  the  poet,  and  AHris  the  king,  are 
one  and  the  same  personage.  All  tnat  relates  to  Lalla  Rcx^kh  and 
her  royal  and  poetical  lover,  is  in  proseN-teit  prose  of  so  flowery 
a  kind,  that  it  yields  no  relief  to  the  mind,  if  worn  out  or  wearied 
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by  the  poetry.  Neitfier  do  we  dunk  Fadbideefi,  that  old  mva^ 
Mahomedan  critic,  in  any  way  amusing— though  he  sometimes 
hits  upon  objections  to  the  poetry  of  Feramorz,  which  it  might  net 
be  very  easy  to  answer.  Can  it  be,  diat  a  man  of  ffenius  like  Mr. 
Moore  is  afraid  of  criticism,  and  seeks  to  disarm  it  by  antidpatioit? 
But  let  us  turn  to  the  poetry. 

The  first  poem  is  entitled,  "The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.*'^ 
It  opens  thus:^- 

« In  that  delightful  Prorinte  of  the  Sun, 
The  first  of  Persian  lands  he  shines  upon» 
Where  all  the  loveliest  children  of  hU  beam, 
Flowrets  and  fruits  blush  over  every  streanif 
And)  fairest  of  all  streams,  the  Murga  roves 
Among  Merou'st  bright  palaces  and  groves;-^- 
There,  on  that  throne,  to  which  the  blind  beUef 
Of  millions  rais'd  him,  sat  the  Prophet-chief, 
The  Great  Mokanna.     0*er  his  features  hung 
The  Veil,  the  Silver  Veil,  which  he  had  flung 
In  mercy  there,  to  hide  from  mortal  sight 
His  dazzling  brow,  till  man  could  bear  the  light.  » 

For,  far  less  luminous,  his  votaries  ssud, 
Were  ev'n  the  gleams,  miraculously  shed 
O'er  Moussa'sf  cheek,  when  down  the  mount  he  trod| 
All  glowing  from  the  presence  of  his  God!** 
Thin  Mokanna  is  an  Impostor,  who  works  upon  the  enthusiasm 
^  his  followers  by  the  assumption  of  a  divine  <^iaracter-— 4Uid  wko«e 
ostensible  object  is  the  destruction  of  all  false  religions,  and  every 
kind  of  t)rranny  and  despotism.  When  these  glorious  obteces  are 
attained,  he  is  then  to  throw  aside  his  Silver  Veil  asd  Marit  ihe 
ennobled  souls  of  men  to  gaze  upon  his  refulgent  visage.  In  re* 
alil^,  however,  he  is  a  Being  of  a  fiendish  and  demoniac  nature, 
hating  God  and  man,  and  burning  for  power  and  enqnre^  4iat  he 
tnay  trample  upon  human  mature  with  dcfinon,  mockety,  and  out- 
rage, and  thus  insult  and  blaspheme  die  fitevnak  Th^  dominion 
wmch  he  exercises  over  his  superstitions  proselytes — the  successful 
progress  of  his  career— his  lofty,  wild,  and  tnysterious  doctiines — 
tite  splendour  of  "his  kingly  state-^4fie  gorgeous  magnifictnce  efhis 
taray— ^e  rich  mofresque-wofk  of  his  Haram-^and  the  beauties 
from  a  hundred  realms  which  it  encloses— are  aU  described  with 
<great  power  and  effect,  though  not  imfrequendy  with  no  litde  ex- 
travagance and  exaggeration.  In  his  Haram  is  ZeKca,  the  heroine 
tX  the  poem,  whom  the  supposed  death  of  her  lover  Azim  Imb 
driven  into  a  kind  of  insanity.  Mokanna  so  works  upon  the  fretK 
i&ed  enthusiasm  of  her  disordered  mind,  as  to  convince  her,  dmt 
before  she  can  enter  into  heaven,  she  must  renounce  her  oadia  of 
fidelity  to  Azim,  and  bind  herself  for  ever  «n  the  earth  to  him,  ike 
Impostor.     He  conducts  her  into  a  chamel- vault,  and  there,  "mxt- 

*  Khorassui  signifies,  in  the  old  Persian  language,  Proviooe,  or  Bagiott  «f 
the  san.— Sir  W»  JoMi, 

f  One  of  the  royal  oitiescfAioraiitti.  i  Mbrn^ 
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voimded  with  the  fdm^Ay  dfs^d^  ^e  ^«M«  ^^  fsMl  P^t^  and  seals 
it  by  a  draught  of  bumau  blood.  Meajxwbik,  A*wn  rf  turns  from 
foreign  war,  and  joins  the  banners  of  the  Impo^tOTr  He  then  dis- 
covers  the  wicked  arts  of  Mokanna,  and  the  ruin  of  Z^lica — aban* 
dons  the  Silver  Veil— -joins  the  army  of  the  Caliph,  and  routs  the 
Prophet-chief  in  various  battles,  till  he  forces  him  and  his  remain* 
ing  mfatuated  followers  to  shut  themselves  up  in  a  fortress.  Mo- 
k^na  finding  farther  resistance  in  vain,  poisons  all  his  troops — and 
after  venting  his  rage,  hatred,  and  contempt  on  Zelica,  leaps  into  a 
cistern  of  such  potent  poison,  that  his  body  is  dissolved  m  a  mo- 
ment. Zelica  covers  herself  with  the  Silver  Veil,  and  Azim, 
leading  the  storming  party,  mistakes  her  for  Mokanna,  and  kills 
her. 

We  could  present  our  readers  with  many  passages  of  tenderness 
and  beauty  ftx>m  this  singular  Poem;  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  q^uote  some  stanzas  of  that  character  from  ^^  ParadUe  and  the 
Pen,"  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two  extracts,  in  which  Mr. 
Moore  has  successfully  attempted  a  kind  of  composition  new  to 
him;  the  one  describing  the  armament  of  the  Calipn  as  bt  marched 
a^inst  the  Impostor,  a^d  the  other,  the  last  fatal  feast,  at  which 
Mokanna  poisons  the  adherents  of  his  fallen  fortunes. 
^  Whose  are  the  glided  tents  that  crown  the  way» 
Where  all  was  waste  and  silent  jresterdi^^r? 
This  City  of  War,  which,  in  a  few  short  bQUrs* 
Hath  sprung  up  heret  ss  if  the  magic  powers 
Of  Himf  who,  in  the<twinkUng  of  a  star. 
Built  the  high  pillared  halls  of  Chilminar,* 
Had  conjured  up,  &r  as  the  eyet;an  see. 
This  world  of  tents,  and  domes,  and  sunbvight  armeryU- 
Princely  pavilioos,  screened  by  many  a  fold 
Of  crimson  ckrtb,  and  topped  with  balls  of  gold; 
Steeds,  with  their  housings  of  rich  stiver  «pun» 
Their  chains  and  poitrals  ^pttttttring  in  the  sum 
And  camels,  tufted  o*er  with  Yemen's  shells, 
Shaking  in  eveey  bieeiie  Iheir  Ughtrtoned  bells! 

But  yester«^ve,  so  motionless  around. 
So  mute  was  this  wide  plain,  that  not  a  sound 
But  the  far  torrent,  or  the  locust^^birdt 
Hunting  aooong  the  thickets,  eould  be  heardv*^ 
Yet,  harkl  what  discords  now  of  every  kind, 
ShoutSt  laughs,  and  screams,  are  swelling  in  the  wind! 
The  neigh  of  cavalry;— the  tinkling  throngs 
Of  laden  camels,  and  their  drivers*  songs;-** 
Ringing  of  arms,  and  flapping  in  the  breeze 

*  <<  The  edifices  of  Chilminar  and  Balbeo  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Genii,  acting  under  the  cnders  ef  Jan  Ben  Jan,  who  governed  the  world  long 
before  the  time  of  Adam.*' 

f  <<  A  native  of  Khorassan,  and  aflured  soudiward  by  means  of  the  water  of  a 
fimntain  between  8hiraz  and  Ispahan,  called  the  Fountain  of  the  Birds,  of  which 
it  is  so  food,  tlttit  it  iHll  follow  wherever  that  water  is  carried.*' 
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Of  fttresmers  fropn  tea  thouMUid  caoopieH*-* 
War^music,  bursting  out  from  .time  to  time^ 
With  goDg  and  tfmbolon's  tremendous  chime;— 
Or,  in  the  pautei  when  harsher  sounds  are  mute; 
The  mellow  breathings  <^  some  liom  or  flutO) 
That,  far  off,  broken  by  the  eagle  note 
Of  the  Abjrssinian  trumpet,*  swell  and  float!** 
If  this  be  splendid  and  magniftcent,  the  following  is  no  less  wild 
and  terrible. 

<«  'Twas  more  than  midnight  nowy-— a  fearful  pause 
Had  followed  the  long  shouts,  the  wild  applause^ 
That  lately  from  those  Royal  Gardens  burst, 
Where  the  Veil'd  Demon  held  his  feast  accurst, 
When  Zelicar— alas,  poor  ruin'd  heart, 
In  every  horror  doom'd  to  bear  its  part!— 
Was  bidden  to  the  banquet  by  a  slave. 
Who,  while  his  quivering  lip  the  summons  gave, 
Grew  black,  as  though  the  shadows  of  the  grave 
Compassed  him  round,  and,  ere  he  could  repeat 
His  message  through,  fell  lifeless  at  her  feet! 
Shuddering  she  went — a  soul-felt  pang  of  fear, 
A  presage  that  her  own  dark  doom  was  near, 
'  Roused  every  feeling,  and  brought  Reason  back 
Once  more,  to  writhe  her  last  upon  the  rack. 
All  round  ^emed  tranquil;  even  the  foe  had  ceased. 
As  if  aware  of  that  demoniac  feast, 
His  fiery  bolts;  and  though  the  heavens  looked  red, 
'  'T  was  but  some  distant  conflagration's  spread. 
But,  hark! — she  stops— she  listens— dreadful  tone*' 
*Tis  her  Tormentor's  laugb—«nd  now  a  groan, 
A  long  death-groan,  comes  with  itr— can  this  be 
The  place  of  mirth,  the  bower  of  revelry? 
She  enters-— Holy  Alia!  what  a  sight 
Was  there  before  her!  By  the  glimmering  light 
Of  the  pale  dawn,  mixed  with  the  flanle  of  brands 
That  round  lay  burning,  dropped  from  lifeless  hands, 
She  saw  the  board  in  splendid  mockery  spread. 
Rich  censers  breathings— garlands  over  headf— 
The  urns,  the  cups,  from  which  they  late  had  quaffed, 
All  gold  and  gems,  but— what  had  been  the  draught? 
Oh!  who  need  ask,  that  saw  those  livid  guests, 
With  their  swollen  heads  sunk  blackening  on  their  breasts^ 
Or  looking  pale  to  heaven  with  glassy  glare. 
As  if  they  sought,  but  saw  tio  mercy  there; 
As  if  they  felt,  though  poison  racked  them  through. 
Remorse  the  deadlier  torment  of  the  two! 
While  some,  the  bravest,  hardiest  in  the  train 
Of  their  false  Cliief,  who  on  the  battle-plain 
Would  have  met  death  with  transport  by  his  side 

*  <<  This  trampet  is  often  called  in  Abyssinia,  netier  canOj  which  signiies  <he 
note  of  the  eagle. " — JVo<e  ^  Bruce' $  editor. 
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Hero  mute  ftii4  helpless  gasped;— -bat  as  they  <Hed 
Looked  horrible  vengeance  with  their  eyes'  last  strain^ 
And  clenched  th^  slackening  hand  at  him  in  vain* 
Dreadful  it  was  to  see  the  ghastly  stare, 
The  stony  look  of  horror  and  despair. 
Which  some  of  these  expiring  victims  cast 
Upon  their  souls'  tormentor  to  the  last;— 
Upon  that  mocking  Fiend,  whose  Veil  now  raised, 
Sbow'd  them,  as  in  death's  agony  they  gazed, 
Not  the  long  promised  light,  the  brow,  whose  beaming 
Was  to  come  forth,  all  conquering,  all  redeeming. 
But  features  horribler  than  Hell  e'er  traced 
On  ite  own  broed-— no  Demon  of  the  Waste,* 
No  church-yard  Ghole,  caught  lingering  in  the  light 
Of  the  blessed  sun,  e'er  blasted  human  sight 
With  lineamenu  so  foul,  so^erce,  as  those 
Th'  Impostor  now  in  grinning  mockery  ^ows. — 
*  There,  ye  wise  Saints,  behold  your  llight,  your  Star— 
Ye  vfouid  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  are* 
Is  it  enough?  or  must  I,  while  a  thrill 
Lives  in  your  sapient  bosoms,  cheat  you  still?    . 
3wear  that  the  burning  death  you  feel  within 
Is  but  a  trance,  with  which  heaven's  joys  begin; 
That  this' foul  visage,  foul  as  e'er  disgraced 
Even  monstrous  man,  is— after  God's  own  taste^ 
And  that — but  see! — ere  I  have  half-way  said 
My  greetings  through,  th'  uncourteous  souls  are  fled. 
Farewell,  sweet  spirits!  not  in  vaia  ye  die, 
If  EbtU  loves  you  half  so  well  as  I.— 
Ha,  my  young  bride!-— 'tis  well— take  thou  thy  seat; 
Nay,  come— no  shuddering^-<!idst  thou  never  meet 
The  Dead  before?— they  g^ced  our  wedding,  sweet, 
And  these  my  guests  to-night  have  bnmmed  so  true 
Their  parting  cups,  that  ihou  shalt  pledge  one  too. 
But — how  is  this? — all  empty?  all  drunk  up? 
Hot  lips  have  been  before  thee  in  the  cup. 
Young  bridey— yet  stay— one  precious  drop  remains 
Enough  to  warm  a  gentle  Priestess'  veins!-* 
Here,  drink — and  should  thy  lover's  conquering  arms 
Speed  hither,  ere  thy  Up  lose  all  its'  charms, 
Give  him  but  half  this  venom  in  thy  kis^ 
And  rii  forgive  my  haughty  rival's  bliss.' " 
From  this  very  general  outline  of  the  storj^  and  from  these  ex- 
tracts, our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  singular  Poem  abounds 
in  striking,  though  somewhat  extravagant,  situations,  incidents,  and 
charactprs.    There  is  something  very  fine  in  the  Vision  of  the  Sil- 

*  ^*  The  AfghauQs  believe  each  of  the  numerous  solitudes  and  deserts  of  tbeir, 
country  to  be  inhabited  by  a  lonely  demon,  whom  they  call  the  Ghoolee  Beea^ 
baa,  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste.  They  often  illustrate  tl^  wiljneft  of  any  aequea- 
iered  tribe,  by  sajriogs  th#y  are  wild  as  tt^e  PaiDoa  of  tW  Waiite."    Elphin' 
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ver  Veil  floating  ever  in  the  van  of  battle,  and  in  the  unquaking^ 
and  invincible  faith  of  the  Believers  in  the  mysterious  Beine  whose 
glories  it  is  supposed  to  shroud.  The  wildness  and  macmess  of 
religious  fanaticism  entempests  and  tumultuates  the  whole  Poem; 
and  perhaps  that  fanaticism  strikes  us  with  more' mournful  and 
melancholy  awe,  from  the  wickedness  of  him  who  inspires  it;  and 
who  rejoicingly  awakens  both  the  good  and  bad  passions  of  man, 
to  delude,  to  mock,  and  destroy  him. 

The  character  of  Mokanna  is,  we  think,  originally  and  vigorous- 
1;^  conceived,  though  perhaps  its  formation  is  attributed  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  mawmg  sense  of  his  hideous  deformity  of  counte- 
nance. But  tnis  is  an  Eastern  tale;  and  in  all  the  fictions  of  the 
East,  whether  they  regard  characters  or  events,  nature  is  described 
only  in  her  extravagances.  Nor  does  this  proceed  solely  from  the 
wayward  imagination  of  Eastern  genius;  for  the  history  of  those 
mighty  kingdoms  exhibits  the  wonderful  careet  of  many  a  wild 
and  fantastic  spirit,  many  a  dream-like  change,  many  a  mysterious 
revolution.  Thrones  have  been  overturned,  and  altars  demolished, 
by  men  starting  suddenly  up  in  all  the  power  of  savage  enthusiasm; 
and  every  redm  has  had  its  Prophets  and  Impostors,  its  con- 
querors and  Kings.  The  display,  indeed,  of  successful  imposture 
in  politics  or  religion  has  not  been  confined  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
East;  but  there  it  has  assumed  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
form, — has  sprung  from,  and  been  supported  by,  the  strongest  pas- 
sions, and  has  most  lamentably  overthrown,  ruined,  and  degraded, 
the  character  of  man. 

Different,  indeed,  as  the  situations  in  which  Mo]canna  is  placed 
are  to  those  of  another  fictitious  personage,  there  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  striking  similarity  in  their  characters,  and  in  the  causes  to 
which  the  formation  of  that  character  is  attributed, — we  mean  the 
Black  Dwarf.  He  comes  deformed  into  the  wprld;  the  injury,  scorn, 
misfortunes,  and  miseries,  which  that  deformity  brings  upon  him, 
distort  his  feelings  and  his  reason, — inspire  him  with  a  malignant 
hatred  of  his  kind,  and  a  sullen  disbelief  in  the  goodness  of  Provi« 
dence.  So  far  he  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  Mokanna.  But 
the  Black  Dwarf  is  the  inhabitant  of  a  lonely  cottage  oa  a  lonely 
oioor;  his  life  is  past  in  a  hideous  solitude;  the  few  persons  who 
come  in  contact  with  him  are  low  or  ordinary  mortals;  his  hatred 
of  his  kind  is  sullenly  passive,  or  active  only  in  bursts  of  passion,  of 
which  man^  rather  than  men^  is  the  uninjured  object;  while  the 
darkness  of  his  soul  is  occasionally  enlightened  by  transient  gleams 
of  pity,  tenderness,  penitence,  and  remorse.  But  Mokanna  starts 
up  from  the  unknown  region  of  his  birth,  at  once  a  Prophet  and  a 
Conqueror;  he  is  for  ever  surrounded  with  power  and  majesty; 
and  die  "  Silver  Veil"  mav  be  supposed  to  be  the  shrine  of  mcar- 
nate  Deity.  His  hatred  of  man,  and  horror  of  himself,  urge  him 
to  destroy.  He  is  the  Evil  Spirit;  nor  is  he  satisfied  with  blood- 
shed, though  it  drench  a  whole  land,  unless  he  can  also  ruin  the 
soul,  and  create  wickedness  out  of  misery.    Which  of  these  cha- 
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iTacters  is  the  most  impressive,  we  shall  not  decide.  They  are  both 
natural;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  conceive  them  to  exist  in  nature* 
Perhaps  greater  powers  of  genius  was  required  to  dignify  and  im- 
part a  character  of  sublimity  to  the  wretched  and  miserable  Dwarf, 
m  the  stone  hut  of  his  own  building,  than  to  Mokanna,  beneath 
his  Silver  Veil,  and  in  his  palace  of  porphyry. 

The  character  of  Zelica  is,  in  many  places,  touched  with  ^eat 
delicacy  and  beauty,  but  it  is  very  dimly  conceived,  and  neither 
vigorously  nor  consistently  executed.  The  progress  of  that  mental 
malady,  which  ultimately  throws  her  into  the  power  of  the  impos- 
tor, is  confusedly  traced;  and  very  frequently  philosophical  obser- 
vations and  physical  facts,  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  are  given  in 
the  most  unempassioned  and  heavy  language,  when  the  Poet's 
mind  should  have  been  entirely  engrossed  with  the  case  of  the  in- 
dividual before  him.  For  a  long  time  we  cannot  tell  whether 
Mokanna  has  effected  her  utter  ruin  or  not,  Mr.  Moore  having  the 
weakness  to  conceal  that,  of  which  the  distinct  knowledge  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  poem.  There  is  also 
a  good  deal  of  trickery  in  the  exhibition  he  makes  of  this  lady's 
mental  derangement.  Whether  she  be  in  the  haram,  the  gardens 
of  the  haram,  the  charnel-house,  or  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress,  she 
is  always  in  some  uncommon  attitude,  or  some  extraordinary  scene. 
At  one  time  she  is  mad,  and  at  another  she  is  perfectly  in  her 
senses;  and  often,  while  we  are  wondering  at  her  unexpected  ap-  ' 
pearance,  she  is  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  leaves  us  almost  as 
much  bewildered  as  herself.  On  the  whole  her  character  is  a 
failure. 

Of  Azim  we  could  say  much,  if  it  were  not  that  the  situations 
in  which  he  is  placed  so  strongly  reminds  us  of  Lord  Byron's  he- 
roes. There  is  nothing  like  pmgiarism  or  servile  imitation  about 
Mr.  Moore,  but  the  current  of  his  thoughts  has  been  drawn  into 
the  more  powerful  one  of  Lord  Byron's  mind;  and,  except  that 
Azim  is  represented  as  a  man  of  good  principles^  he  looks,  speaks, 
and  acts,  exactly  in  the  style  of  those  energetic  heroes  who  have 
already  so  firmly  established  themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  public. 
We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  felt  for  him  the  interest 
due  to  his  youth,  beauty,  valour,  misfortunes  and  death. 

The  next  poem  is  entitled  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri."  It  opens  thus: 

"  One  mom,  a  Peri  at  the  gate 

Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate; 

And  as  she  listen'd  to  the  Springs 
Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing, 

And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings, 
Through  the  half-open  portal  glowing, 

She  wept,  to  think  her  recreant  race 

Should  e're  have  lost  that  glorious  place.'* 
The  angel  who  keeps  the  gates  of  light  then  tells  the  Peri  the 
conditions  on  which  she  may  be  re-admitted  into  Paradise. 

«  <  'Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 
Ths  Peri  tkt  mat  bk  voROivxir, 
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Tmb  gift  that  is  most  dkar  to  Hbat'v! 
GO)  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin$— r 
'Tis  sweet  to  let  the  Pardon'd  in.'  " 
ITie  Peri  then  flies  away  in  quest  of  this  gift,  and  in  a  field  of 
battle  beholds  a  glorious  youth  slain,  when  endeavouring  to  destroy 
the  invader  of  his  country.     She  carries  to  the  gates  of  Paradise  a 
drop  of  blood  from  his  heroic  heart;  but, 

<<  ^  Sweet,*  said  the  Angel,  as  she  gav« 

The  gifl  into  his  radiant  hand, 
•  Sweet  is  our  welcome  of  the  Brave 

Who  died  thus  for  their  native  land. 
But  see,-— alas! — the  crystal  bar 
Of  Eden  moves  not; — holier  far 
Than  ey*n  this  drop  the  boon  must  be, 
That  opes  the  gates  of  heav*n  for  thee!'  " 
Once  more  the  Peri  wings  herflignc  to  earth,  and,  after  bathingher 
plumage  in  the  fountains  of  the  Nile    floats  over  the   erots,  th^ 
balmy  ^ves,  and  the  royal  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  till  at  length  she 
Idights  m  the  vale  of  Rosetta  near  the  azure  cahn  of  the  lake  of 
Moeris*    This  beautiful  scene  is  devastated  by  the  plague,  and 
^<  Just  then,  beneath  spme  orange  trees, 
Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  the  breeze 
Were  wantoning  together,  free. 
Like  age  at  play  with  infemcy, 
Beneath  that  fresh  and  springing  bower, 

Close  by  the  Lake,  she  heard  the  moan 
Of  one  who,  at  this  silent  hour, 

Had  thither  stolen  to  die  alone; 
Ona  who,  in  life,  where'er  he  moved, 
.   Drew  after  him  the  hearts  of  many; 
Yet  now,  as  though  he  ne'er  was  loved» 
Dies  hero— unseen,  unwept,  by  any!" 
But  he  is  not  left  alone  to  die.-^ 

M  But  see«>who  yonder  comes  by  stealth, 

This  melancholy  bower  to  seek, 
Like  a  young  envoy,  sent  by  Health, 

With  rosy  gifts  upon  her  cheek! 
'Tit  she — &r  off*,  through  moonlight  dim, 

He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bnde; 
She,  who  would  rather  die  with  him, 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside!— 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now. 

His  livid  cheek  to  her's  she  presses. 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow, 
In  the  cool  lake,  her  loosen'd  tresses.*' 
The  lovers  die  in  each  others  arms,  and  the  Peri  carries  upto 
paradise  the  ftu-ewell  sish  breathed  by  the  devoted  maid.    The 
reader  of  this  part  of  the  poem  vrill  not  fail  to  observe  a  most 
strikine  similannr  in  the  descripdon  of  the  deaA  of  these  lovers^ 
to  the  death  of  rnmkfort  and  Magdalene,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  <  Citf 
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of  the  Plague,'  which  indeed  Mr.  Moore  himself  notices,  with" 
high  commendation  of  the  corresponding  passage*  A  coincidence  so 
striking,  and  yet  so  entirely  accidental,  may  serve  to  show  the  folly 
of  those  critics  who  are  for  ever  raising  the  cry  of  plagiarism,  and 
who  cannot  conceive  the  souls  of  two  poets  affected  by  the  breath 
of  the  same  inspiration.— -But  even  this  holy  sigh  fails  to  win 
admittance  to  the  Peri  who,  once  more  winging  her  way  to  the  Holy 
Land,  floats  through  the  dying  sunshine  that  bathes  Mount  Leba- 
non, and  circling  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Balbec,  alights 
beneath  the  shadow  of  its  ruined  colunms.  Here  she  sees  9  beauti- 
ful child  at  play  among  the  rosy  wild-flowers  while  a  man  of  a  fierce 
and  savage  aspect  dismounts  from  his  steed,  in  aJl  the  perturbation 
of  guih  and  remorse. 

^  Yet  tranquil  now,  that  man  of  crime 

(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 

Softened  his  spirit)  looked,  and  lay 

Watching  the  rosy  infant's  plays — 

Though  stillf  whene'er  his  eye  by  chance 

Fell  on  the  boy*s,  its  lurid  glance 
Met  that  unclouded)  joyous  gaze, 

As  torches,  that  have  burnt  all  night 

Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 
Encounter  morning's  glorious  rayS) 

But,  hark!  the  vesper-call  to  prayer, 
As  slow  the  or6  of  day-light  sets, 

Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air, 
From  Stria's  thousand  minarets! 

The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 

Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head, 

And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south, 

Lisping  the  Eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth,  f 

And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 

Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 

Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 

Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 

And  seeking  for  its  home  again! 

Oh,  'twas  a  sight— 4hat  Heav'n — that  Child-^ 

A  scene,  which  might  have  well  beguil'd 

Ev'n  haughty  Eblis  of  a  sigh  / 

For  glories  past,  and  peace  gone  by! 

And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  man, 
»  Reclining  there — while  memory  ran 

O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife, 

Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life. 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place,— 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace! 

<<  There  was  a  time,"  he  said,  in  mild 

Heart-humbled  tones— ^^  thou  blessed  child! 

When  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 
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I  looked  and  prayed  like  thee — but  now—** 
He  huD^  his  head— each  nobler  aini) 

And  hope^  and  feeling^,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 
Fresh  o*er  him,  and  he  wept— he  weptl** 

The  Peri  carries  a  tear  of  penitence  to  Paradise — the  gates  unfold 
— and  the  angel  welcomes  her  into  eternal  bliss.  * 

We  think  this  Poem,  on  the  whole,  the  most  beautiful  and  char^ 
acterisdc  of  all  Mr.  Moore^s  compositions.  Though  wild  and  fan- 
ciful, it  everywhere  makes  an  appeal  to  the  heart;  and  we  can  allow 
the  flight  of  a  Peri  to  be  described  with  more  gorgeous  and  bril- 
liant colouring  than  the  real  or  imaginary  travels  of  an  ordinary 
mortaL  Accordingly  the  ornamental  and  descriptive  parts,  though 
long  and  protracted,  never  weary,  and  we  willingly  resign  ourselves 
up  to  a  delightful  dfream.  It  might  not  perhaps  have  been  in  Mr. 
Moore's  power  to  have  opened  me  gate  of  tne  dungeon-soul  of 
^ilt,  and  brought  into  our  ears  all  the  terrible  sounds  that  disturb 
Its  haunted  darkness.  He  has  followed  a  safer  course,  and  confined 
himself  rather  to  the  outward  signs  of  remorse  than  its  inward 
aTOnies.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  this  tale  that  can  entide  Mr, 
Moore  to  be  classed  with  those  Poets  who  have  penetrated  into  the 
deepest  and  darkest  recesses  of  the  soul;  but  there  is  much  in 
}t  to  render  him  worthy  of  taking  his  place  among  the  best  of  those 
whose  genius  has  breadied  a  new  beauty  over  innocence  and  virtue. 

We  shall  give  our  readers  an  account  in  our  next  Number,  of 
the  two  remaining  poems,  the  *  Fire  Worshippers,'  and  the  '  Light  of 
the  Haram.'  We  may  perhaps  then  speak  a  little  more  at  length  of 
Mr.  Moore's  faults,  which  we  indistincdy  feel  to  be  numerous^ 
and  blended,  we  fear  incurable,  with  his  merits.  But  we  wished, 
at  present  to  give  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  volume 
an  idea  of  its  general  character;  and  this  we  hope,  we  have  done 
more  efFectuaUv  by  the  means  now  pursued,  than  if  we  had  indul- 
ged ourselves  m  minute  and  captious  criticism. 

~4 ■■ ' ■  r 

Art.  VII. — France^  by  Lady  Morgan. 
Xf  ROM  this  very  amusing  book  we  make  the  following  extracts, 
■■-  for  the  entertainment  ot  our  readers.  Lady  Morgan  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  politician  nor  a  philosopher,  but  leaving  questions 
of  national  policy  and  statistics  tp  be  discussed  by  masculine  au- 
thors, and  confimng  her  attention  to  characteristics  of  manners  and 
taste,  she  has  produced  the  most  interesting  volume  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  modem  France. 

*  We  found  general  La  Fayette  surrounded  by  his  patriarchal  finroily; — 
his  excellent  son  and  daughter-in-law,  his  two  daughters  (the  sharert 
of  his  dungeon  in  Olmutz)  and  their  husbands;  elever4  grand-childreoi 
and  a  venerable  grand-uncle,  the  ex-grand  prior  of  Malta,  with  hair  as 
white  as  snow,  and  his  cross  and  his  order  worn  as  proudly  as  when  he 
liad  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  his  pious  troops,  against  the  <  paynimfoti 
or  Chrisuan  enemy.  Such  was  the  group  that  received  us  in  the  salon 
of  La  Grange;  such  was  the  close-knit  circle  that  made  oar  break&st 
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and  our  dinner  party;  accompanied  us  in  our  delightful  rambles  through 
the  grounds  and  woods  of  La  Grange,  and  constantly  presented  the 
most  perfect  unity  of  family  interests,  habits,  taste,  and  affections. 

We  naturally  expect  to  find  strong  traces  of  time  in  the  form  of  those, 
with  whose  name  and  deeds  we  have  been  long  acquainted;  of  those 
who  had  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  world,  almost  before  we  had  en- 
tered it  But,  on  the  person  of  La  Fayette,  time  has  left  no  impres- 
sion; not  a  wrinkle  furrows  the  ample  brow;  and  his  unbent,  and  noble 
figure,  is  still  as  upright,  bold,  and  vigorous,  as  the  mind  that  informs 
it.  Grace,  strength,  and  dignity  still  distinguish  the  fine  person  of  this 
extraordinary  man;  who  though  more  than  forty  years  before  the  world, 
engaejbdjin  scenes  of  strange  and  eventful  conflict,  does  not  yet  appear 
to  ha^e  reached  his  climacteric.  Bustling  and  active  in  his  farm,  grace- 
fol  and  elegant  in  his  salon,  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  in  one  of  the  most 
successful  agriculturists,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  fine  gentlemen 
that  France  has  produced,  a  warrior  and  a  legislator.  The  patriot,  how« 
ever,  is  always  discernible. 

In  the  full  possession  of  every  fiiculty  and  talent  he  ever  possessed, 
the  memory  of  M.  La  Fayette  has  all  the  tenacity  of  unworn  youthful 
recollection;  and,  besides  these,  high  views  of  all  that  is  most  elevated 
in  the  mind's  conception.  His  conversation  is  brilliantly  enriched  with 
anecdotes  of  all  that  is  celebrated,  in  character  and  event,  for  th^  last 
fifty  years.  He  still  talks  with  unwearied  delight,  of  his  short  visit  to 
England,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  and  dwelt  on  the  witchery  of  the  late 
dutchess  of  Devonshire,  with  almost  boyish  enthusiasm.  He  speaks  and 
writes  English  with  the  same  elegance  he  does  his  native  tongue.  He 
has  made  himself  master  of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing,  in  English 
literature  and  philosophy.  I  observed  that  his  library  contained  many 
of  our  most  eminent  authors  upon  all  subjects.  His  elegant,  and  well 
chosen  collection  of  books,  occupies  the  highest  apartments  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  ch&teau;  and,  like  the  study  of  Montaigne,  hangs  over  the 
farm-yard  of  the  philosophical  agriculturist. — ^  It  frequently  happens,' 
said  M.  La  Fayette,  as  we  were  looking  out  of  the  window  at  some 
^ocks  which  were  moving  beneath,  ^  it  frequently  happens  that  my  me- 
rinos, and  my  hay  carts,  dispute  my  attention  with  your  Hume,  or  our 
own  Voltaire.' 

He  spoke  with  great  pleasure  on  the  visit  paid  him  at  La  Grange 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Fox  and  general  Fitzpatrick.  He  took  me  out, 
the  morning  after  my  arrival,  to  show  me  a  tower,  richly  covered  with 
ivy:— >  It  was  Fox,*  he  said,  *  who  planted  that  ivy!  1  have  taught  my 
grand'Children  to  venerate  it.' 

The  ch&teau  La  Grange  does  not,  however,  want  other  points  of  in- 
terest.*— Founded  by  Louis  Le  Gros,  and  occupied  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine,  the  mark  of  a  cannon  ball  is  still  visible  in  one  of  its  towers, 
which  penetrated  the  masonry,  when  attacked  by  mare^hal  Turenne. 
Here,  in  the  plain,  but  spacious  salon-^-manger,  [eating-room],  the  pea- 
santry of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  domestics  of  the  castle,  assemble 
every  Sunday  evening  in  winter,  to  dance  to  the  violin  of  the  concierge, 
[porter],  and  are  regaled  with  cakes,  and  eau-ftucr6c.     The  general  is 

*  The  chateau  aod  territory  of  La  Grange  blessaau,  belonged  tc  the  Noailles* 
haalji  and  came  into  M.  La  Fayette's  hands,  ia  right  of  madame  La  Fayette. 
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asuallyt  aod  his  family  mre  tUva^s^  present  mt  tfaeae  ruttic  balls.  The 
youn|^  people  occasionally  dance  ammig  the  tenantryt  and  set  the  ex- 
amples of  new  stepSt  freshly  imported  by  their  Paris  dancing-master. 
At  the  chkteau  D'OrsonvUle,  the  seat  of  the^  marquis  and  marchieo- 
ess  de  CoUiert  Chabanais^  I  observed  great  attention  was  paid  to  procur* 
ing  iimorent  recreation  for  their  tenantry  and  peasantry.  In  the  lawn  be* 
fore  the  castle  windows  there  was  a  ^  jed  de  bague/  (a  sort  of  merry  go- 
round),  a  swing,  a  spot  cleared  for  them  to  dsmce  on,  and  many  littto 
sources  of  amusement,  invented  and  multiplied,  to  preserve  them  from 
Ibe  tempution  of  the  village  Uvem.  On  Sundays  they  crowded  on  the 
lawn  with  a  confidence  in  their  welcome,  that  was  quite  delightful.  In 
the  good  old  times,  when  the  *  manie  de  bergerie'  [pastoral  mama3 
peopled  the  grounds  of  the  ch&teau,  for  a  fiew  weeks  in  the  summ^y 
with  shepherds  d  toupet  fris6,  [with  friazed  toupees],  and  shepherdesses 
in  court- hoops,  (the  ongmkls  of  the  figures  which  ornament  chimnef- 
pieces  in  Sevres  china,  and  biscuit),  it  was  the  fieishion  to  talk  in  rap* 
tures  of  the  country,  but  to  stipulate,  at  the  same  tiltp^,  in  the  marria^ 
articles,  that  it  should  only  be  visited  for  a  certain  period  in  the  year. 
Then,  as  now,  the  peasants  were  occasionally  invited  to  rural  festivities 
on  the  box-lined  lawns  of  the  ch&teau,  but  a  dance,  a  la  ronde,  was  li- 
able to  be  interrupted  b^  its  members  being  sent  to  the  galUea^  for  some 
recent  violation  of  the  droits  de  chasse,  [game  laws],  and  the  gay  can- 
didates for  the  *>  jeu  de  bague'  to  be  dispatched,  d  l^imfirom/itUf  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  eorv^ey  in  some  distant  district  There  were  then  no 
riffhisj  no  oecuritiea  for  the  people,  and  there  could  be  no  cof^fidence^ 
and  but  little  enjoyment. 

In  the  summer,  this  patriarchal  re-union  takes  place  in  the  park* 
where  a  space  is  cleared  for  the  purpose,  shaded  by  the  lelty  trees 
which  encircle  it.  A  thousand  times,  in  contemplating  La  Fayette,  in 
the  midst  of  this  charming  family,  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  the  cfaaa^ 
cellor  de  I'Hopttal  recurred  to  me^-^he,  whom  the  natve  Brantome 
likens  to  Cato;  and  who,  loving  liberty  as  he  hated  faction,  retired  from 
a  court  unworthy  of  his  virtues,  to  his  little  domain  of  Vigoay,  which  he 
cultivated  himself.  There,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children,  nine 
grand-children,  and  a  number  of  faithful  aervants,  grown  gray  in  Us 
service,  he  describes  his  life  in  the  following  simple  and  natund  man- 
ner:--^ Je  vis  comme  Laerte,  cultivant  mes  champs,  et  ne  r^rettant 
rien  de  ce  que  j'ai  laiss^.  Je  voudrais  plus  cette  retraite,  qui  satis&k 
mon  coeur  et  flatte  6galement  ma  vanit^;  j'aime  k  me  representery  i  la 
suite  de  ces  fameux  exiles  d'Ath6nes  et  de  Rome,  que  leur  vertu  avalt 
rendu  redoutables  i  leurs  concitoyens.  Je  vb  au  milieu  d'une  fiunille 
nombreuse  que  j'aime;  je  lis,  et  ecris,  je  m6dite,  je  prends  plaisir  aux 
jeux  de  mes  petits  er^s;  leurs  occupadons  les  plus  simples  m'int^ 
essent.  Enfin  toos  mes  momens  sont  remplis,  et  rien  ne  manquerak  i 
rnori  bonheur,  sans  ce  voisinage  afiPi'eux,  qui  vientquelquefois  porter  le 
trouble  et  la  d^olation  dans  mon  coeur.'  [I  live  like  Laertes,  cultivating 
my  fields,  and  regretting  nothing  that  I  have  left  behind  me.  This  re- 
tirement satisfies  both  my  heart  and  my  vanity;  I  compare  myself  to 
those  fiamous  exiles  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  whom  their  virtue  had  ren- 
dered,formidable  to  their  fellow  citizens. — I  see  myself  in  the  midst  of 
a  nunierous  family,  whom  I  love.  I  read,  I  write,  I  meditate,  I  take 
pleasure  even  in  the  sports  of  my  grand-children;  their  most  simple  oc- 
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cupalions  interest  me.— In  short,  every  moment  of  my  time  is  filled  up; 
and  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  my  happiness,  were  it  not  for  this 
dreadful  neighbourhood,  which  sometimes  brings  trouble  and  desola* 
tion  to  my  heart.]  This  letter  of  de  THopital,  might  form  the  journal 
of  La  Fayette,  in  all  its  details  and  spirit. 

In  accompanying  this  ^  last  of  the  Romans'  through  his  extensive 
farms,  visiting  his  sheep-folds,  his  cow-stalls,  his  dairies,  (of  all  of  which 
he  was  justly  proud,  and  occasionally  asking  me,  whether  it  was  not 
something  in  the  English  style),  I  wa^  struck  with  his  gracious  manner 
to  the  peasantry,  and  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  various  rustic  of- 
fices of  his  domains.  He  almost  always  addressed  them  with  <  mon  ami,* 
— £my  friend], — *  mon  bon  ami,* — [my  good  friend], — « mon  cher  gar- 
^on;'— -Tmy  dear  boy];  while  '  ma  bonne  m6re,'  [my  good  mother],  and 
*  ma  chere  fiUe*  [my  dear  girl]  were  invited  to  display  the  delicacies  of 
the  cream-pans  and  cheese-presses,  or  to  parade  theirturkeys  and  duck- 
lings for  our  observation  and  amusement.  And  this  condescending  kind- 
~  ness  seems  repaid  by  boundless  affection,  and  respect  amounting  to 
veneration.  What  was  once  the  verger  [orchard]  of  the  chateau,  where 
anciently  the  feudal  seigneur  regaled  himself  in  the  evening,  with  the 
officers  of  his  household,  and  played  chess  with  his  chaplain,  is  now  ex- 
tended behind  the  castle,  into  a  noble  park,  cut  out  of  the  luxuriant 
woods;  the  trees  being  so  cleared  away,  and  disposed  of,  as  to  sprinkle 
its  green  and  velvet  lawn  with  innumerable  clumps  of  lofty  oaks,  and 
fiuitastic  elms.  <  This  is  rather  English  too,'  said  general  La  layette; 
<  but  it  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  beauty  to  the  taste  of  our  celebrated, 
landscape-painter,  Robert,  who  assisted  me  in  laying  out  the  grounds, 
and  disposing  of  my  wood  scenery.' 

It  was  whilst  walking  by  a  bright  moon- light,  in  these  lovely  grounds, 

that  1  have  listened  to  their  illustrious  master,  conversing  upon  aJmost 

every  subject  worthy  to  engage  the  mind  of  a  great  and  good  man; 

,   sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in  English;  always  with  eloquence, 

fluency,  and  spint. 

Oui:  mid-day  ramble  was  of  a  less  serious  character;  for,  as  the  young 
people  were  let  loose  from  their  studies  to  accompany  us,  we  issued 
'  fcrtb  a  party  of  twenty  strong.  Upon  these  occasions  the  grand  prior 
took  a  very  distinguished  part.  He  was  evidently  a  popular  leader  up- 
on such  expeditions,  and  having  given  orders  to  a  party  to  go  in  search 
of  some  peculiarly  beautiful  corn-flowers,  which  were  destined  to  assist 
the  dinner  toilette,  the  veteran  knight  marshalled  his  divisions,  and  com- 
manded the  expedition  with  an  earnestness  and  a  gravity,  which  very 
evidently  showed  him  as  much  interested  in  this  predatory  warfare  upon 
blooms  and  odours,  as  his  well-disciplined  little  troops.  Some  error, 
however,  in  their  evolutions,  just  as  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
struck  the  general  La  Fayette  himself,  who  commanded  a  halt,  and 
suggested  the  experience  of  his  counsel  to  the  science  of  the  Maltese 
tactics.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  representative  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ters of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  general-command- 
ant of  the  national  army  of  France,  manoeuvring  this  little  rifle  corps, 
and  turning  powers  that  had  once  their  influence  over  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope, against  corn-flowers  and  May  sweets. 

I  was  desirous  to  learn  how  Bonaparte  seemed  affected  at  the  mo- 
ment that  general  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who  came 
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to  thank  him  mthe  npm^  of  the  chamber  for  his  voluntaqr  abcUeatioii« 
appeared  before  bim.  ^  We  found  him/  mud  general  La  Fayette^  <  upoD 
thiii  occasioO)  as  upon  many  others,  acting  out  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
calcqlationt  neither  affecting  the  pathetic  dignity  of  fallen  greatness,  nor 
evincing  the  uncontrollable  dejection  of  disappointed  ambition,  of  hopSf 
crushed,  ne?er  to  revive,  and  of  splendor  quenched)  never  to  rekindle. 
We  found  him  calm  and  serene: — he  received  us  with  a  faint,  but  gra-* 
^ious  smile — he  spoke  with  firmness  and  precision.  I  think  the  parallel 
for  this  moment  was  that,  when  he  presented  his  breast  to  the  troops 
drawn  out  against  him,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  exclaiming,  <  I  am 
your  emperor,  strike  if  you  will.'  There  have  been  splendid  traits  in 
the  life  of  this  man,  not  to  be  reconciled  to  hi^  other  modes  of  conduct: 
■^his  character  is  put  of  all  ordinary  keepbg,  and  to  him  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities  could  never,  in  any  instance,  be  applied.* 

A  few  days  before  this  memorable  interview.  La  Fayette  had  said  la 
the  assembly,  in  answer  to  Lucien  Bonaparte's  reproaches,  who  accused 
the  nation  of  levity  in  its  conduct  towards  the  emperor,  '  Go,  tell  your  . 
brother,  that  we  will  tru9(  bim  no  longer i  we  will  ourselves  undertake 
the  salvation  of  our  country.'  And  Napoleon  had  learnt  that,  if  Ids  ab- 
dication was  not  sent  to  the  chamber  within  one  hour,  M.  La  Fayette 
had  resolved  to  move  for  hU  exfiuUion,  Yet  Bonaparte  received  this 
firm  opposer  of  all  his  views  with  graciousness  and  serenity;  and  it  was 
this  resolute  and  determined  foe  to  his  power,  who,  after  this  interview, 
demanded  that  the  liberty  and  life  of  Napoleon  should  be  put  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  people.     P.  183-9, 

Madame  de  Genlis  was^at  Paris  when  I  arrived  there:  but  I  was  told 
on  every  side,  that  she  had  retired  from  the  world;  that  she  was  invisible 
alike  to  friends  and  strangers. — That  *  elle  s'6tait  jet^e  dans  la  religion!* 
or  that  *  elle  s'eiait  mise  en  retraite  dans  une  soci^t^  de  capuqines.'  [She 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  religion,  or  that  she  had  retired  to 
a  society  of  capuchins.] — I  had  despaired  therefore  of  seeing  a  person, 
out  of  whose  works  I  had  been  educated,  and  whose  name  and  writing^s 
were  intimately  connected  with  all  my  earliest  associations  of  books  and 
literature;  when  an  invitation  &om  this  distinguished  writer  herself 
brought  me  at  once  to  her  retreat,  in  her  convent  of  the  carmelites — an 
order,  recently  restored  with  more  than  its  original  severity,  and  within 
whose  walls  madame  de  Genlis  was  retired.  As  I  drove  <  aux  carmes^' 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  madame  de  Genlis,  or  madame  de  La  Val- 
li6re  was  uppermost  in  my  imagination. — Adjoining  to  the  gloomy  and 
monastic  structure,  which  incloses  the  carmelite  sisterhood,  (in  barri- 
ers which  even  royalty  is  no  longer  permitted  to  pass),  stands  a  small 
edifice  appropriated  to  the  lay-guest  of  this  silent  and  solitary  retreat. 
The  pretty  garden  belonging  exclusively  to  this  wing  of  the  convent*  is 
only  divided  from  its  great  garden  by  a  low  wall,  and  it  admits  at  its  ex- 
tremity the  melancholy  view  of  a  small  chapel  or  oratory,  fatally  distia-t 
guishedby  the  murder  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  imprisoned  there  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Robespierre.  Madame  de  Genlis  received  me  with  a 
kindness,  a  cordiality,  that  had  all  the  naivete  and  freshness  of  youthful 
feeling,  and  youthful  vivacity.  There  was  nothing  of  a^e  in  her  address 
or  conversation;  and  vigour,  animation,  a  tone  of  decision,  a  rapidity  of 
utterance,  spoke  the  full  possession  of  every  feeling  and  every  faculty: 
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and  t  found  ber  in  the  midst  of  occupations  und  t)ut*6uits,  which  might 
stsirtle  the  industry  of  youth  to  undertake  or  to  accomplish. 

When  I  entered  her  apartment,  she  was  painting  flowers  in  a  book, 
which  she  called  *  herbier  sacr6/  [sacred  herbal],  iti  which  she  was  co- 
pying all  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  She  showed  me  another  vo- 
lume which  she  had  just  finished,  full  of  trophies  and  tasefal  devices, 
which  she  called  *  I'herbier  de  reconnaissance/  [The  hertjal  of  grati- 
tude.] <  But  I  have  but  little  time  for  such  idle  amusements/  said  ma- 
dame  de  Genlis.  She  was,  in  fact,  then  engaged  in  abridging  some  pon- 
derous tomes  of  French  memoirs,  in  writing  her  *  Journal  de  la  Jeun* 
esse,*  [Journal  of  Youth],  and  in  preparing  for  the  press  her  new  no- 
vel '  Les  Battufecas,*  Which  she  has  since  given  to  the  world. 

Her  harp  was  nevertheless  well  strung  and  tuned;  her  piano-forte  co- 
vered with  new  music,  and  when  I  gave  her  her  lute,  to  play  for  me,  it 
did  not  require  the  drawing  up  a  single  string.  All  was  energy  and  oc- 
cupation — It  was  impossible  not  to  make  some  observation  on  such 
versatility  of  talent  and  variety  of  pursuits. — *  Oh!  this  is  nothing,'  (said 
tnadame  de  Genlis)  '  what  I  pride  myself  on,  is  knowing  tv>tnty  tradesj 
hy  all  0/ which  I  could  earn  my  bread.* 

She  conversed  with  great  earnestness,  but  with  gr^at  simplicity,  with- 
6ut  effort,  as  without  pretension,  and  laughed  heanily  at  some  anecdotcis 
I  repeated  to  her,  which  were  then  in  circulation  in  Paris. — When  I 
mentioned  the  story  of  her  receiving  a  mysterious  pupil,  who  came 
teiled  to  her  apartments,  whose  face  had  never  been  seen  even  by  her  . 
attendants,  she  replied — ^that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  case;  thut  she 
received  two  or  three  unfortunate  young  people,  who  had  no  means  of 
supporting  themselves;  and  to  whom  she  taught  the  harp,  as  a  tnode  of 
subsistence,  as  she  had  done  to  Casemir,*now  one  of  the  finest  h^rpistes 
in  the  world.-^I  could  not  help  telling  her,  I  believed  she  had  ^ifiaasion  * 
fhr  educating:  she  replied,  *  au  contraire,  cela  m*a  toujours  ennuy6,*  [oii 
the  contrary  it  alwap  wearied  me],  and  added,  it  was  the  only  mean^ 
How  left  her  of  doing  good. 

I  had  been  told  in  Paris,  that  madame  de  Genlis  had  earthed  on  a  «e- 
€fet  correifiondettce  with  the  late  emperor;  Which  is  another  term  for 
the  higher  walks  oiesfiionage.  I  ventured  one  day  to  talk  to  her  on  the 
subject;  and  she  entered  on  it  with  great  promptitude  and  frankness. 
*  Bonaparte,'  she  said,  *  was  extremely  liberal  to  literary  people— a  tien- 
ftion  of  four  thousand  francs,  per  annum,  was  assigned  to  all  authors 
tindgent'de-letgreiy  whose  circumstances  admitted  of  their  acceptance  of 
such  a  gratuity. — Me  gave  me,  however,  six  thousand,  and  S  suite  of 
apartments  at  the  araenal.  As  I  had  never  spoken  to  him,  never  had  any 
ititercourse  with  him  whatever,  I  was  struck  With  this  liberality,  and 
asked  him,  what  he  expected  I  should  do  to  merit  it^  Wheti  the  oues- 
tion  was  put  to  Napoleon,  he  replied  carelessljry  ^  Let  madame  de  Gen- 
lis write  me  a  letter  once  a  month.'  As  no  subject  was  dictated,  I  chose 
literature,  but  I  alwajrs  abstained  from  politics.  Madame  de  Genlis 
added,  that  though  she  never  had  any  interview  with  him,  yet  on  her 
i^commendation  he  had  pensioned  five  indigent  persons  of  literary  ta- 
lent.    P.  232-4. 

The  lovely  madame  Jerome  Bonaparte  (Mrs.  Patterson)  and  ««r* 
selves,  were  the  only  foreigners  present  at  this  literary  breakfast.  The 
aociety  of  Paris,  by  its  variety,  frequently  presents  the  most  singular 
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coinlNiiati«B8  aikid  unlooked-for  associations.  I  was  at  alwll  one  eTeaios» 
al  madame  de  Villette's,  and  leaning  on  Mrs.  Patterson's  arm,  when 
the  prince  Paul  of  Wirtemberg  entered  into  conversation  with  me:  some 
observadons  made  by  Mrs.  Patterson  induced  him  to  ask  her,  whether 
9he  ttfOM  an  American?  He  was  not  aware  that  he  asked  this  question  of 
the  wife  of  the  many  Who  was  since  married  to  hU  own  ti^ft  r;  the  ex- 
king  of  Westphalia  being  now  the  husband  of  the  princess  royal  of  Wir- 
temberg.  P.  248. 

The  toilette,  under  all  goremments  thus  supported  in  France,  *  de 
par  le  roi,'  by  « the  united  and  indivisible  republic,'  and  by  the  *  ordon- 
nance  imp6riale,'  reigns  in  the  present  moment  with  all  its  ancient  su- 
premacy. Intimately  connected,  as  it  now  appears  to  be  with  legitimacy. 
in  Europe,  blending  its  interest,  in  England,  with  those  of  church  and 
$tatey  and  occupying  the  leisure  hours  of  the  majesty  of  Spain,*  it  as- 
sumes in  France  the  same  form,  influence,  and  importance,  as  when  her 
kings  presided  over  tortoise-aheti  rom^«,  determined,  in  council^  on  the 
re-instatement  and  restitution  of  a  banished  fiarasoi. 

That  *>  esprit  de  syst^me;'  that  submission  to  rules  and  regulations  to 
which  the  French  seem  to  submit,  from  the  necessity  of  giving  ballast  to 
their  foi/,  by  an  artificial  weight  foreign  to  their  own  specific  UghtnMSy 
is  observed  equally  in  the  genius  of  their  toilette,  as  in  their  poetry  and 
their  dramas.  The  regulated  observances  of  both  are  never  violated: 
both  are  equally  deficient  in  imagination,  and  both  are  cultivated  in  de- 
spite of  natural  impediments.  France  has  never  been  the  landof /kde/y^r 
nor  of  beauty^  and  yet  poetry  is  the  passion,  and  dress  the  object  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  French  women  arc  most  &llible,  and  lose  all 
that  is  most  interesting  in  their  characters,  or  respectable  in  their  con- 
duct. Here  economy  ends,  and  extravagance  begins  to  know  no  bounds. 
Here  all  that  is  frivolous  supersedes  all  that  is  essential;  and  all  that  is 
light  floats  to  the  surface.  The  merits  of  the  divine  cachemir;  [India 
shawl];  and  the  <  joli  mouchoir  de  poche  brod6,'  [pretty  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief],  rapidly  succeed  to  financial  discussions,  and  poli- 
tical arguments;  and,  ^  combien  de  cachemires  aves*vous,  ma  ch6re{ 
[how  many  India  shawls  have  you,  my  dear?]  is  a  question,  asked  with 
more  importance,  and  considered  with  more  gravity,  than  would  be  gir* 
en  to  the  new  political  tracts  of  M.  M.  Chateaubriand  and  Fi^vee,  by 
the  many  fair  disciples  of  those  grand  vizirs  of  ultrastateswomen. 

The  elegant  produce  of  the  Indian  loom  is  an  indispensable  object 
to  every  French  woman,  and  from  the  estimation  it  is  held  in,  one  would 
suppose  there  was  « magic  in  the  web  of  it.'  I  shall  never  forget  the 
mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  amaaement  I  excited,  in  one  of  my  French 
friends,  by  assuring  her,  I  never  had  been  mistress  of  a  cachemir. 

<  Ah!  seigneur  Dieu,  mais  c*est  hiconcevable,  ma  belle,'  [Ah!  but  that 
is  inconceivable],  and  she  added  that  I  ought  to  buy  one,  with  the  pro- 
duce of  my  next  work.  I  replied:  *  I  had  rather  buy  a  little  estate  with 

it.' 

■  ■  ■  h 

*  The  king  of  Spain  embroiders  with  great  el^^ance.  Hitherto  his  works  have 
been  confined  to  the  toilette  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  has  lately  presented 
with  some  drapery^  embroidered  by  his  own  royal  hands. 
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<  Eh,  tMcn,  ma  ch^rC)'  [welU  but  my  dear],  she  answered  qutcklyf 
<  un  cachemir,  c'est  une  terre,  n'est-ce  pas^  [a  cachemi^  is  the  same  as 
an  estate,  is  it  not^]  ^ 

In  fact,  these  valuable  and  expensive  shawls  generally  do  become 
heir-loomay  in  a  French  family. 

*  Voila  un  trait  de  toilette  pour  vous,  mon  enfant,'  [there  is  an  anec- 
dote of  the  toilette  for  you,  my  dearj,  said  madame  de  Genlis  to  me  one 
morning,  as  I  entered  her  pretty  apartment,  at  her  carmelite  convent,  to 
which  she  has  retired.  <  Here  is  a  trait  will  amuse  you;*  and  she  related 
to  me  the  following  anecdote. 

A  little  before  I  had  paid  my  visit,  a  yoimg  gentleman  had  left  this 
celebrated  lady,  suddenly  cured  of  a  passion  for  a  young  married  wo- 
man, a^^ainst  which  madame  de  Genlis  had  long  and  vainly  preached. 
She  had  argued  the  matter  ^ith  him  morally,  prudentially,  sentimen- 
tally; she  had  even,  like  madame  de  Sevign6  (in  listening  to  her  son's 
confessions,  respecting  Mnon)  tried  to  get  in  ^  un  petit  mot  de  Dieu:'  [a 
little  word  of  religion  J:  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  until  a  shawl  ^  peau  de  la- 
pin'Tof  rabbit  skin]  effected  what  the  cbanning  eloquence  of  madame 
de  Genlis  failed  to  produce. 

He  had  the  night  before  attended  his  *  ch6re  belle*  to  a  ball:  she  sent 
him  to  her  carriage  for  her  shawL  He  flew  to  the  bearer  of  the  •ufierbe 
cachemir^  breathing  its  kindred  roses;  but  (death  to  every  finer  feeling 
of  fashion,  taste,  and  sentiment)  the  laquais  drew  from  the  pocket  of 
the  caniage— -a  shawl /k^au  de  lafiin!  *  Plus  de  pr^chements  done,  ma 
ch^re  comtesse,'  [no  more  sermons,  my  dear  countess],  udded  the  con- 
Talescent  lover,  '  c'est  une  affair  finie!  [the  affair  is  over].  Never 
can  /ovtf'and  rabbit  skin*  be  associated  in  my  imagination;  and  believe, 
my  dear  madam,  qu'il  n*y  a  pas  d'amour  i^  tenir  contre  un  schall,  peau 
de  lapini'  [no  love  can  stand  against  a  rabbit  skin  shawl!] 

The  modem  revolutionary  mouchoir  de  poche  brod6  [embroidered 
pocket-handerchief]  is  a  great  refinement  upon  the  royalist  fiocket' 
handkerchief  xA  other  times.  This  elegant  expensive  little  article  is  as 
indispensable  to  a  Parisian  fine  lady,  as  the  cachemir;  and  its  effects  oc- 
casionally seem  to  equal  that  of  the  *■  charmed  handkerchief  of  Othel- 
lo; which  did 

*.  An  Egyptian  to  his  mother  give. 
To  make  her  amiable.' 

A  gentleman  once  accused  my  charming  friend,  madame  la  comtesse 
d'H**le,  of  having  no  lace  or  embroidery  upon  her  handkerchief.  She 
laughed  at  his  observation:  *  You  are  in  the  wrong,*  he  replied,  *  car  il 
n'y  a  Hen,  qui  monte  la  t^e  d'un  homme,  comme  ie  joli  mouch(»ir  d'une 
jolie  femme.  [For  there  is  nothing  which  strikes  the  imagination  of  a 
man,  more  than  the  pretty  handkerchief  of  a  pretty  woman.] 

Every  season  has  its  peculiar  /oc^,  in  France,  and  the  annual  festivals 
of  the  church  are  not,  even  now^  observed  with  more  punctuality,  than 
the  transition  from  fioint  to  Malinesy  or  from  Valtnciennea  to  bl(md  de 
^#,  [thread-blond],  as  their  respective  seasons  recur. 

*  Comment  done,  monsieur,'  [how,  sir],  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  court  to  monsieur  D**,  looking  at  his  rufHes; «  vous  voiU  en  point, 
au  mois  de  Mai!'  [do  you  wear  point- lace  in  the  month  of  May!] 

*  C'est  que  je  suis  enrhum6,'  [it  is  because  I  have  a  cold],  was  the 
excuse  for  the  hravines*  of  lace,  which  is  strictly  appropriated  to  the 
winter  seasen.    P.  3 1 4-7 
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The  French  8oir6e  is  literally  an  evening  At  fiMtne,  Almost  every  woman 
of  condition  in  Paris  has  a  soiree  once  or  twice  a  week.  Some  ladies  are 
*  at  home*  every  nighty  or  rarely  go  out  except  to  the  court,  to  the  opera, 
or  the  theatres.*  During  the  soiree  visits  are  received  and  paid,  as 
on  other  evenings;  for  the  evening  is  the  usual  lime  for  paying  morning 
visit*  in  France;  and  once  admitted  to  their  enjoyment,  no  furrher  invi- 
tation is  necessary.  These  little  assemblies,  given  without  expense,  and 
resorted  to  without  form,  present  the  state  of  Parisian  society  in  its 
most  favoaral>le  aspect.  Meither  vanity  nor  ostentation  interfere  with 
their  ease  and  simplicity;  there  is  no  gambling,  no  full  dress;  the  women 
go  in  demi-toilettt;  and  as,  in  Paris,  illuminauon  is  extremely  cheap,  and 
the  apartments  always  well  lighted,  the  whole  additional  expense  of  the 
soiree  is  included  in  tea,  or  some  slight  refreshment,  served  a  little 
before  midnight.  Society  is  therefore  not  a  point  of  competition,  but 
a  source  of  genuine  enjoyment.  It  never  leads  to  ruinous  extravagance^ 
k  is  supported  by  no  newspaper  eulogies;  it  awakens  no  rivalry,  and 
gives  no  heart-burnings;  and  the  lady,  who  entertains,  does  not  estimate 
ttie  pleasure  of  her  party  by  the  number  of  titles  that  fill  her  rooms,  nor 
by  the  expensive  rarities  that  crowd  her  supper-table;  for  wit,  pleasan- 
try, and  good  conversation  hold  an  uniform  ascendant  over  peers,  and 
pine-apples,  chalked  floors,  and  peas  at  a  guinea  per  quart!'   P.  316-7. 

Art.  VIII. — Notorta;  or  Miscelianeom  Articles  oJFhUo^phtf^  li* 
terature  and  Poktic^* 

Artificial  Congelation.  powder  was  taken  firott  Salisbury 
Mew  theories  of  chemiBtry  and  geo-  Craigs,  near  Edinbuiig^b;  this  was 
logy  may  now  be  expected  to  start  pouiktod  and  dried;  and  with  it,  under 
IIP  from  the  recent  diacoveries  of  Pnn  an  exhausted  receiver,  a  siiMil  bo- 
fessor  Leslie,  whose  frigorifio  preceas,  dy  of  water  was  soon  frozen.  Ob  pni» 
by  the  combined  powers  of  absorption  curing  a  very  low  receiver,  «id  prepar- 
and  evaporoJUon^  acts  with  uncommon  ing  a  larger  suriace  of  earth,  the  pro- 
energy  and  effect  He  has  lately  as-  cett  was  accelerated,  a  laiger  body  of 
certained,  that  the  congealing  power  is  water  being  soon  converted  into  a  csice 
not  confined  to  the  absorbent  earths,  of  ice.  Experiments  were  made  with 
partiouiariy  the  porphyritic  trap,  but  variousotherahsorbeirts,  of  which  pipe- 
that  oatmeal  is  capable  of  producing  the  clay  was  the  best,  equalizing  in  intenri- 
same  effects,  by  spreading, about  two  ty  the  whin-trap  itself.  The  latter, 
quarts  of  it  on  a  large  dish  and  putting  however,  if  hen  in  a  state  of  complete 
it  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  when  it  decompoiition,  will  probably  prove  to 
will  freeze  nearly  a  pint  of  water  in  a  be  the  best  material  for  the  reitrigemt- 
few  minutes;  the  latter  being  in  a  pot  ing  process.  This  elegant  discoveiy  of 
of  porous  earthenware,  l^e  fact  it-  the  Professor  promises  to  prove  eqoaUy 
self  is  valuable  not  only  to  confec-  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  and  im- 
tioners  and  private  famihes  at  home,  portant  in  its  application  to  the  oommon 
but  also  to  residents  in  the  hottest  purposes  of  life,  in  every  climate.  Whe- 
elimes.  The  absorbent  powders  reco-  ther  required  as  a  luxuiy  in  health,  or 
vers  ail  its  qualities,  after  operation,  if  as  a  necessary  in  sickness,  ice  may  at 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  before  a  fire.  all  times  be  rradily  procured. 

The  ioteresting  experiment,  by  Pro-  — 

Professor  Leslie,  has  been  successfully        At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Baih  IMerx^ 

repeated  by  Mr.  Stodart     The  stone  ry  and  PMlosopkical  Society,  Dr.  Wil- 

from   which   be  made   his   absorbent '  kinson,  in  remarking  upon  a  paper  pre- 

*  We  bad  above  twenty  houses  open  to  us,  on  different  nights  in  the  week,  du- 
ring our  residence  in  Pans,  where  we  were  always  sure  of  being  g^racioosly  le 
ceived.  and  of  finding  good  society. 
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seated  bj  Dr.  WoUaaton,  relative  ta 
the  theory  of  the  diamond  cutting  glass, 
meotioo^  that  he  had  some  microme- 
ters, made  by  the  late  Mr.  Coventry, 
where  the  lines  on  glass  had  been  so 
finely  drawn,  tbatihe  cross  lines  formed 
a  series  of  squares,  so  minute,  that  25 
millions  are  equal  to  no  more  than  one 
square  inch. 

The  plan  of  a  new  drag  for  searching 
for  drowned  bodies  has  been  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by  the  same  society. 
It  consists  of  an  iron  rod,  at  least  six 
feet  in  length,  divided  into  three  parts 
by  two  joints;  so  that,  as  the  sides  of 
rivers  are  generally  slopin||^,  the  two 
extremities  of  the  rod  may  he  on  either 
bank,  while  the  central  part  keeps  its 
iMnizontal  position  on  the  bed  of  the 
river.  To  this  rod  are  attached  a  num- 
ber of  creepers,  at  tbe  end  of  small 
chains,  about  a  foot  asunder.  This  in* 
StruDient,  towed  by  a  small  boat,  will, 
it  is  conceived,  completely  search  the 
bed  and  banks  of  any  small  river. 

AFRICAN  EXPEDITION. 

Accounts  have  been  received  from 
Ueut  CAaiPB&i.L,  on  whom  devolved 
the  command  of  the  expedition  for  ex- 
ploring the  Joliba  or  Nigfcr  river,  on  the 
death  of  major  Peddie,  stating  his  arri- 
yal  at  the  head  of  the  river  Nunez, 
whence  he  intended  proceeding  across 
the  mountains  towards  Bammakoo,  the 
place  at  which  Mr.  Park  embarked;  on 
the  surface  of  which  Lieut.  Campbell 
and  his  companions  are  in  allprobabili- 
QT  at  this  time. 

EARTH  qu  AXES. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of 
earthquakes  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  worid  since  the  1st  of  Janutury  last- 
Jan.  13.  In  the  Gulf  Stream. 

17.  AtChamouny,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

19.  At  the  same  place. 

20.  At  the  same  place,  and  also 
at  Aloocer,  in  Spain. 

Feb.  11.^ 

13.  >  At  the  same  place. 

18.  At    Madrid,    Barcelona, 
^  Lcrida,  and  Saragossa. 

March  11.  At  Lyons. 

15.  At  Chamouny,  and  Messi- 
na, in  Sicily. 


18.  At  Madrid,  Pampeluna, 
aud  several  other  parts  of 
Spain. 

22.  At  Pampeluna. 

^  AtFrascati,  Gensano,and 

25.  f  other  adjacent  places  in 

26.  ^  Italy.  One  shock  parti- 
j  culariy  violent 

28.  AtChamouny, 

30.  —  ditto, 

31.  —  ditto. 
April   1.  —  ditto. 

2.  —  ditto,  very  violent,  di- 
rection from  north  te 
south. 
(Day  not  mentioned)  At  Palermo. 

A  gentleman  at  Blackheath  has 
found  that  alcohol  and  snow  or  ice 
mixed  together,  form  an  absorbent  of 
such  capacity,  that  the  temperature  of 
snow,  when  the  alcohol  is  not  very 
strong,  is  reduced  from  32<^  to  17<>. 

Orders  have  gone  down  to  Plymouth 
for  the  RuoluU  beil*vessel  to  repair  to 
Portsmouth,  in  order  that  the  state  (^ 
the  Royal  George  may  be  ascertained, 
preparatory  to  the  removal  of  her  hull, 
either  together  or  in  pieces.  Her  re- 
mains are  estimated  to  be  worth  56,000i^ 
while  the  expense  of  raising  them  will 
probably  be  not  more  than  one-fith  part 
of  the  money. 

Saturday,  the  10th  ult  Mr.  Moir  ex- 
hibited a  model  of  a  machine  before 
the  Lords  Commiasi^ers  of  the  Admi« 
rally,  for  impelling  a  vessel  against  a 
stream,  without  the  application  of  sails, 
oars,  or  steam. 

It  is  a  weU  established  principle,  that 
three  united  agents  concur  in  the  de- 
struction of  ^imentary  substances-* 
air,  heat  and  water;  and  that,  by  nieu- 
tradising  one  of  these  agents,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  two  is  paralized.  M. 
Fouque,  iun.  of  Paris,  is  said  to  have- 
succeeded  in  effecting  this,  by  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum  in  an  apparatus,  sim* 
pie,  easily  used,  and  not  expensive. 
He  has  made  his  apparatus  of  two  sizes. 
One,  which  is  intended  to  be  kept  in 
the  kitchen  to  receive  the  dishes  to  be 
preserved,  is  made  of  a  square  piece  of 
flat  stone,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter. 
In  this  stone  a.circular  groove  is  out, 
and  furnished  with  mastic  (or  lute;)  a 
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cast-metal  is  fixed  into  the  grrore,  and  a 
hole  is  pierced  in  the  top  of  the  bell  of 
one  line  in  diameter.  The  other  safe 
consists  of  a  larg«  earthen  pot  of  a  thin 
consistence,  around  the  mouth  of  which 
a  luted  groore  is  cut,  and  a  cast-roe^l 
bell,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  fitted  into 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other 
safe.  When  the  substances,  which  it 
is  desired  to  preserve,  hare  been  placed 
in  either  of  these  safes,  a  little  spunge 
is  dipped  into  spirit  of  wine,  of  33  de- 
grees, then  placed  in  a  sauce  upon  the 
eatables,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to  by 
meaiis  of  a  ^latch.  A  considerable  di« 
lation  immediately  takes  place,  which 
expels  the  atmospheric  air,  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  its  return  into  the  appa- 
ratus, the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  bell  is 
fuickly  stopt  with  common  wax.  A 
unall  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  may 
perhaps  get  again  into  the  bell;  but  not 
more,  it  is  probable,  than  the  combus- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  wine,  not  yet  finish- 
ed, will  sufl&ce  to  decompose,  and  con- 
vert into  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  preser- 
vative property  of  w|iich  is  well  known. 

IflvTHERLANOS. 

An  ingenious  mechanic  in  Holland, 
invented  some  years  ago,  a  machine  for 
deepening  and  scouring  canals,  rivers, 
docks,  ports,  &c.,  which,  at  the  depth  of 
\%  or  dO  feet,  cuts  up  all  sand,  mud,  or 
hard  clay,  with  the  greatest  ease.  This 
machine  can  fill  a  mad-boat,  containing 
432  cubic  feet,  in  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  minutes  with  five  to  eight  men,  or 
with  one  horse  power.  It  equally 
works  at  the  borders  or  edges  of  rivers, 
the  same  as  in  the  deep  middle  stream, 
clearing  all  away  or  deepening  as  re- 
quired.—^Also,  a  mill  for  draining 
marshes,  overflowed  lands,  &c.  which 
it  performs  with  such  celerity,  that,  for 
example,  in  1T70  acres,  there  are  77, 
101,200  square  feet,  which,  multiplied 
by  four,  the  depth  given,  contains  308, 
404,800  cubic  English  feet,  fbr  the  mass 
of  water  to  be  drained;  this  can  be  done 
with  ease  by  one  mill  in  359  days,  what- 
ever the  wind  may  be;  and  an  instance 
has  been  known  of  its  emptying  the  a- 
mazing  quantity  of  320  tons  per  min- 
ute. 

OcmMAivr. 
It  has  been   recently    ascertained, 
that  fogs  contain  a  great  portion  of  wa- 


ter, but  not  in  a  condensed  state,  bemg 
kept  suspended  bv  the  opposed  powen 
of  the  electric  fluid  Wilh  which  it  ii 
charged.  A  convincing  proof  of  this 
was  lately  aflbrded  by  a  curious  meteo- 
rological occurrence  in  Westphalia, 
where  the  fog  being  driven  by  a  gentle 
north-east  wmd  against  the  trees,  the 
electric  fluid  was  attracted,  oondensa* 
tion  and  congelation  took  place,  and 
the  largest  trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  by  the  preponderating  weight  of 
ice  upon  their  branches. 

Messrs.  KaufTman,  senior  and  jnnior> 
of  Dresden,  have  exhibited  four  instru- 
ments composing  an  orchestra,  which 
they  call  the  Belloneon^  the  Cordalau^ 
dion,  the  Jiutomatm  Trumpeter^  and 
the  Harmonkord.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Belloneon  exhibits  a  trophy  of  arms^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  placed  twen- 
ty-four trumpets  reversed;  and  the  low- 
er part  encloses  two  kettle-drums  with 
their  sticks.  It  executes  flourishes  and 
^marches  with  extraordinaiy  perfection. 
If  it  contained  other  wind  instrument^ 
it  might  be  compared  with  Miilzl's 
Panhannoniconj  exhibited  some  time 
since  in  London  and  in  Paris.  The 
Cordalaudion  produces  together  and  se- 
parately  the  sounds  of  the  piano-forte, 
and  of  four  flutes,  which  play  with  such 
precision  and  accuracy,  that  the  illusioa 
is  complete.  The  A u tomaton  gives  out 
notes  with  double  sounds.  But  these 
instruments,  though  highly  curious,  are 
surpassed  by  the  Harroonicord.  It  is 
shaped  like  an  upright  piano-forte;  a 
cylinder  is  adapted  to  it,  and  turns  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  the  strings, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  pi- 
ano. By  pressing  down  the  keys,. which 
embrace  four  octaves  and  a  half,  the 
friction  is  efiected.  Two  pedals  serve 
to  make  the  rotation  of  ^e  cytinder 
quicker  or  slower,  and  tomiderthe  vi- 
bration stronger  or  weaker.  Under 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Kaufltoann,  this 
instrument  gives  out  sweeter  tones  than 
the  Harmonica,  and  produces  a  tnaljr 
celestial  harmony. 

Mr.  Menke  of  Berlin,  has  invented  a 
process  for  converting  Mahogany  saw- 
dust into  a  soft  paste,  which  beoooMft 
harder  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  susceptible  of  receiving  and  re 
taining  the    forms  given  to    marble, 
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woody  and  Immte.  Tbii  rabstance 
takes  the  most  beautiful  gilding,  as  well 
as  the  colour  of  bronze.  It  is  uiade 
into  candelabra,  lustres,  lamps,  vases, 
statues,  and  all  kinds  of  ornaments  for 
furniture,  which  equal  in  elegance  the 
finest  works  in  bronze,  and  cost  only 
one-eighth  of  the  price. 

In  a  dissertation  on  Weights  and 
Measures,'  and  the  best  means  of  revis- 
ing them,  lately  published  by  Dr.  O. 
Grbgort  in  the  British  Keview,  we 
collect  that  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing means  furnish  an  invariable  natural 
standard  of  measure: — 

1.  The  length  which  must  be  given 
to  an  open  tube  or  pipe,  that  it  may 
yield  a  determinate  musical  sound. 

2.  The  altitude  to  which  a  person 
must  ascend  vertically,  to  cause  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  to  sink  a 
proportional  part  of  its  height. 

3.  The  space  through  which  a  bod^, 
laUiog  freely  from  quiescence,  will 
descend  in  a  given  time  at  a  given 
place. 

4.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  a  me- 
ridian in  a  given  latitude,  or  from  the 
length  of  a  quadrant  of  such  meridian. 

5.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  that 
shall  vibrate,  in  a  given  interval,  in  a 
given  latitude. 

Of  these  methods,  the  first  three  he 
observes  are  elegant  in  theory,  but  do 
Bot  admit  of  sufficient  precision  in  prac- 
tice to  require  adeliberateexamination. 
The  fourth  method,  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  operations  on  which  it  depends, 
and  the  variety  and  utility  of  the  scien- 
tific researches  which  it  has  tended  to 
improve  and  perfect,  has  seduced  many 
into  its  adoption.  The  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Lalandc, 
Borda,  kc,  recommended  it  warmly; 
and  two  skilful  astronomers,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  MM.  Mechain 
and  Delambre,  were  appoii^ted  to  con- 
duct the  grand  geodesic  operations 
which  were  to  issue  in  this  momentous 
result.  Tet  it  is  now  well  known  that 
the  system  has  failed  in  France;  and 
Dt*  Gregory  says,  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  fail.*    The 

*  This  is  Dr.  Gregory's  opUiion;  but 
we  differ  from  him,  and  fear  the  objec- 
tion in  France  and  England  proceeds 
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metre  adopted  by  iStut  coounisaion  waa 
443*295936  lines  (equivalent  to  39-3702 
of  our  inches);  but  Delambre  inCbrms  us 
that  **  his  advice  has  always  been  that 
the  metre  should  be  443*31 ,  or  443  and 
three-tenths  lines,  in  round  numbers." 
The  deduction  of  a  system  of  measures 
from  the  pendulum  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  much  more  simple  and 
natural.  Is  it  possible,  then,  says  he,  to 
procure  an  invariable  standard  of  length 
by  means  of  pendulums,  and  that  in  a 
way  which  shall  be  sufficiently  simple 
for  practical  purposes?  He  thinks  it  is. 
The  seconds'  pendulum  at  London  being 
30*126  inches,  that  at  the  equator  would 
be  38.991;  that  at  the  poles,  39-^1 1;  that 
at  latitude  40  degrees,  39*082;  and  at 
latitude  60  degrees,  39*156:  so  that  the 
feet  in  the  different  states  of  Europe 
and  America  could  not  differ  by  more 
than  a  Jwe  hundred  and  nxHeth  part- 
wad  that  difference  is  easily  to  be  allow- 
ed for,  whenever  it  shall  be  requisite, 
upcm  indubitable  principles.    To  him 
thon,  it  appears,  op  the  whole,  that  of 
the  rmous  philasophical  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  to  fix  a  standard  of 
length,  or  to  recover  a  standard  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  lost,  that  by  means  of  the 
PENDULUM  is  the  best    With  this  view 
he  recommends  that  the  dandard  foot, 
to  be  leg^ized,  in  future,  should  agree 
either  with  that  on  Bird's  scale  made 
for  General  Roy,  or  that  on  Bird's,  par- 
liamentary scale  of  1758,  12,000J66 
inches;  either  of  these  being  regarded 
as  the  27404th  part  of  the  base  on 
Hounsk)w  Heath,  and  aseqoal  in  length 
to  a  prinnatic  plate  that  vibrates  36469 
times  in  five  hours,  or,  rather,  that  vi- 
brates a  certain  number  of  times,  agree- 
ably to  the  result  of  experiments  to  be 
instituted  for  that  purpose,  under  the 
direction  of  parliament.    Instead  of  di- 
viding this  toot. into  inches,  or  twelfth 
parts,  he  recommends  that  it  be  divided  - 
into  tenthif  and  each  of  these  again  into 
tenths,  or  hundredths  of  a  foot.     Of 
course  be  proposes  his  measures  of  ca- 
pacity and  weight  to  be  cubes  of  his 
nkeasures  of  length. 

Mr.  W.  M.  MosELT,  in  a  p^)er  in 
the  Philosophical   Magazine,  on  the 

rather  from  an  illiberal  opposition  to 
every  deduction  of  philosophv,  than 
from  any  fault  in  yie  system  itsdf.   En. 
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the  year  1816,  fetnarks,  that  the  two 
Which  pkued  orer  the  di^  hi  Septetn* 
hex  were  flie  largpest  which  occurred* 
TJjey  were  each  saironnded  hy  an  oith 
bra,  and  preserred  nearly  the  tame  re* 
fatire  position,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  dtnring^  their  prog^^es>  orer  tho 
disk;  their  coarse  bc^ny^  parallel  with 
and  near  to  the  snn*8  equator.    The 
larger  of  the  two  occupied  about  t^25th 
port  of  the  sunS  diameter.    As  CtieM 
macnlsB  were  rery  distinctfy  marked 
with  an  opaque  centre,  and  were  en- 
compassed by  an  umbra  of  consicterabiD 
magnitude,  ^ey  aflbrded  a  good  oppot^ 
tunity  of  comparing'  their  appearance 
with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  tHas- 
^^ow.    He  conceived  these  mactdie  to 
consist  of  rast  cavfties  in  the  substance 
of  the  sun;  that  the  dark  nudens  in  the 
middle  was  the  bottom  or  deep  part  ofthe 
carity;  and  that  'die  nebulous  circle  or 
nmbfa  Was  produced  by  Hght  faintly  re* 
'fleeted  from  the  sloping  sides  for  some 
de]^  below  the  orifice.    The  appear- 
ance  however,  which  attended  tho 
spots  in  September  last,  did  not  corres* 
^nd  irith  the  phenomena  obsenred  by 
Th.  Wilton.  Mr.  Moselyconld  not  dia^ 
coverHhat  the  nucleus  erer  tooched  the 
•edge  of  tiie  umbra;  nor  did  the  nebulous 
circle  contract;  as  the  spots  receded 
'ftott  (he  one  limb,  or  approached  the 
other  in  their  paissage,  fnrdier  than 
might  be  attributed  to  the  oblique  posi- 
tion of  objects  placed  on  the  anrhce. 
These  spc^  did  not  re-appear  with  the 
iiert  refvcrfiition  ofthe  sun,  nor  did  the 
diskt>f  ihe  sun  present  any  thing  re- 
markable till  the  middle  of  October, 
when,  on  the  10th,  two  small  spots  mor- 
ing  in  a  line  Were  fliintly  seen  near  the 
centre.     HsiWng   trarersed  the   disk 
almost  in  a  line,  the  foremost  passed  the 
"westetn  limb  on  the  Sist,  at  an  angle  of 
about  /orty^ree  (hgree»  south  of  the 
equator.    On  November  1st,  two  spots 
'^ere  seen,  the  one  a  little  south  of  the 
sun*8  equator,  and  not  fhr  from  the  line 
of  its  axis;  and  another  somewhat  larger 
in  si2e,  north  of  the  equator,  and  rather 
nearer  to  the  line  of  the  poles.    On  the 
%l}owing  day  the  southeni  spot  had  ad- 
ranced,  but  m  an  obUqui  dureckkm;  and 
that  to  the  north  had  passed  oVer  a  space 
itadre  than  equal  to  one-fourth  ofthe  di- 
ameter of  tiie  disk,  and  was  stationed 
about  half-way  between  the  centre  and 


^eMci'u  nBio.  ft  n  mpesMifc  to  t 
imy  pkUesopineil  reaaOft  Ibr  tiiis  « 
ntted  motioo;  bvt  it  ts  ebtions,  froili 
this  eicample,  as  wieB  at  Iresn  tiie  chr- 
cumstanees  nocieed  in  October,  «i 
abore  related,  that  <;kei|»oef  ore jAiolebY 
stn^UtnuB^  fwi  twu^^tttg  to  ^e  twrpttsttf 
ihenm;  otherwise  ^eywduM  not  den- 
ate  lar  from  the  line  porsned  by  the  re- 
▼ohitionofitsakts.  Few,  if  any,  of  Ihe 
spots  which  appeared  dunng  the  iasc 
year,  are  to  be  considered  ef  hdr^  sice; 
nor  were  there  many  surmunded  wi^ 
an  umbra,  which  is  tunaTly  thrcase  wi6l 
those  of  luge  'diinensfious. 

Frtmtht  EMfiburgh  Jfagntdi^y  .Vot.  3. 
oftt«m  or  TBB  TKxnrs WHIG  awd  tob^. 
I.  **  This  year  (says  flume,  Ifint. 
dig.  1€8(>,)  tB  remarkable  lor  being 
the  epoch  of  ^le  weU^knowu  opitheti 
of  Wki§^  and  Tcry^  by  Which,  and  aome^ 
times  without  any  material  diicrence^ 
tiMS*islattd  has  heen so iong diridad.-* 
The  court  party  reproacbed  thc^  an- 
taqgonists  with  6ieir  alfinity  to  Ale  Ikna- 
ti^  coBTCOiticlers  in  Scotland,  who 
>rere  known  by  the  name  of  Hlugwj 
ihe  comitry  party  found  a  resdmblanoe 
between  the  courtiers  and  -popiA  baiEh 
cfitti  hi  Ir^aod,  to  wiiomfhe  appellation 
tyf  Tory  *was  aAaced.  And  after  ^ak 
manner,  these  foolish  teMtas  of  repreacH 
came  iiito  pObNc  andgeoereiate;  and 
-evetk  mt  present,  seem  not  Jtmtmr  tfaehr 
end  than  when  they  were  f^M,  io^efl^ 
ed.** 

II.  Bfr.  Laing  trites  nonotieeof  the 
term  ToY*y«-— but  of  W/d^y  hefii^es  the 
following  as  the  origin: — 

**Argyle  and  Lc^ian  had  began  an 
insurrection  in  the  Highlands,**  and  so 
forth.  *«The  expedition  was  temiei 
the  WhigamortM*  inroad^  from  a  woftf 
employed  by  these  westem  peasants  in 
driving  horses;  and  the  name,  trans- 
ferred m  the  succeeding  reign  to  the 
opponents  of  the  court,  is  still  preaenp- 
ed  and  cherished  by  ^  Whigs,  as  tkm 
genuine  descendants  of  thp  coTenafif- 
ing  Scots."* 

III.  Bailey,  in  his  dictionary,  grrea 
the  following:—- 

''  Wnto  TSax.)  whey,  hutter^mlft, 
or  rery  smau  beer,'*— again, 
- 

*  For  a  further  account  of  the  term 
<«  Wfaigamore,*'  see  Bnmet,  as  qooteKl 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary.—- Eorr. 
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*^  A  WMi€H-4nt  appliea  to 
in  Scotland  wlio  kept  their  meetiogs  in 
"the  fields,  their  oommon  food  beingf 
Mwr-mtMr,"'— a  niokname  g^ven  to 
Ihoie  who  were  against  tke  court  inter- 
eat  in  the  times  of  kii^  Charles  and 
Janes  U,  and  to  such  as  were  £ar  it  in 
soeceedini^  reigns. " 

With  regard  to  Tory,  he  says, 

*'  A  word  tet  used  by  the  fwotestanls 
in  Ireland,  to  signify  those  Iri^h  Qom- 
men  tabbefs  and  murderers,  who  stood 
outlawed  fom  robbery  and  ranrdei?  now 
^niehuiMU  to  such  as  oaU  themselves 
high  ohurdi  men,  or  to  the  partisans  of 
the  Chevalier de  St.  George." 

rV.  Johnson,  again,  has  *^  Whio 
fSax.)  1.  Whey.-— 2.  The  name  of  a 
mction,"»^aiid  as  to  Tc4it,  he  supposes 
it  to  be  derived  fmm  an  Insh  word,  sig* 
niiying  a  savage.— ^^  One  who  adheres 
tn  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  state, 
caid  the  apottolioal  hierarchy  of  the 
oharah  of  England— opposed  to  a 
Whig." 

TWbhee  is  the  Irish  appeUatioii  for  a 
person  who  seiaes  by  foroe,  and  with- 
eot  the  intervention  of  law,  what, 
whether  really  so  or  not,  he  alleges  to 
be  his  property. 

V.  Daniel  Defoe,  in  Na  75  of  Vol. 
Vn.  of  his  «'  Review  of  the  British 
Nation,"  (1 709)  gives  the  following  his* 
tsry  of  these  terms:*— 

**  The  word  Tory  is  Iritht  and  was 
intmade  use  of  in  Ireland,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth's  wars  there.  It  signified 
«  kind  of  robbers^  who  being  listed  in 

*  Id  diuerent  parts  of  Scotland  the 
term  IFAtg  is  still  commonly  applied  to 
a  sort  of  sour  \i((md  which  is  obtained 
from  milk  or  cream.  The  whig  is  taken 
from  cream  after  it  has  been  collected 
six  or  eight  days  for  a  kimingy  and  is 
drawn  (^  by  a  spiggot  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cask  or  can. — ^It  is  also  taken 
from  sour-milk,  when  in  a  coagulated 
state,  or  what  the  Scotch  call  iappert 
ndlky  being  merely  the  thin  watery  sub- 
stance  which  is  separated  from  the 
curd  on  stirring  it  about.  The  wh%, 
both  of  sour  milk  and  cream,  is  ex- 
tremely tart  to  the  taste.  It  is  not,  so 
Air  as  we  know,  used  in  any  way  for 
food  by  die  common  people.  Might 
not  this  term  have  been  first  ap|died  to 
the  covenanters,  in  derision  of  their 
(lustere  manners  and  fMi^MiMi6/e  opi- 


nether  anny,  fureyed  in  gmral  upon 
their  countfy,  without  distinction  of 
English  or  Irislt.       .  . 

**  In  the  Irish  massacre  in  1641,  yon 
had  them  in  gpreat  numbers,  assistant  in 
every  thing  that  was  bloody  and  vil* 
laooufi,  and  particularly  when  humanity 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  papists  to 
preserve  protestant  relations;  these 
were  such  as  choso  to  butcher  brothers 
$md  sisters,  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
dearest  friends  and  nearest  relations,"— 
and  these  were  called  Tories. 

^*  In  England,  about  the  year  1C80,  a 
party  of  men  appeared  among  us,  who, 
though  pretended  protestante,  yet  ap* 
plied  themselves  to  the  ruin  and  de^ 
struction  of  their  country.  They  quick- 
ly got  the  name  of  Tories.  Their  real 
godfather,  who  gave  them  the  name, 
was  Titui  OaU4i  and  the  occasion  as 
follows:  The  author.of  this  happened  to 
be  present  There  was  a  meeting  of 
some  people  in  the  city,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  discovery  of  some  attempt 
to  stifle  the  evidence  of  the  witnessesi 
(about  the  popish  plot)  and  tampering 
with  Bedlow  and  Stephen  Dugdale.— 
Among  the  discourse,  Mr.  Bed&w  said« 
he  had  letters  from  Ireland,  that  theiw 
were  some  Tories  to  be  brought  over 
hither,  who  were  prirately  to  muider 
Dr.  Gates  and  the  said  Bedlow. 

"  The  Doctor,  whose  sefd  was  refw 
hot,  could  never  hear  any  man  taik  al^ 
ter  this  against  the  plot,  or  agwnst  thf 
witnesses,  but  he  thought  he  was  poe 
of  these  Tories^  and  called  almost 
every  man  who  exposed  him  in  dis* 
course— «  Tory;  till  at  last  the  woid 
Tory  became  popular,  and  they  owned 
it;  just  as  they  do  now  the  name  '  fUgk^ 
fyer.* 

"  As  to  the  word  Whig,  it  is  ScoU» 
The  use  of  it  began  there,  when  the 
western  men,  called  Qasneroniims,  took 
arms  frequently  for  their  religion.— 
^Fftj^was  a  word  used  in  tho^  parts 
for  a  kind  of  liquor  the  western  High** 
landmen  used  to  drink,  the  oompositioe 
of  wMch  I  do  not  remember,  but  so  be- 
came common  to  these  people  who 
drank  it.  These  men  tviok  up  anos 
about  the  year  iGtil,  being  the  in^uiaaeo 
tion  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  The  duke' 
of  Monmouth,  then  in  favour  here,  wa* 
sent  against  them  by  king  Charles  and 
defeated  them.    At  his  reium,  instead 
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himself  ill  treated  for  using:  them  mer- 
cifully. And  Lauderdale  told  Charles, 
toiih  an  ocUh,  that  the  duke  had  been  90 
ciril  to  the  Wkig^  because  he  was  a 
Whig  himself  in  bis  heart.  This  made 
it  a  court  word,  and  in  a  little  while  all 
the  friends  and  followers  of  the  duke  be- 
fan  to  be  called  Wkigt;  and  they,  as 
the  other  party  did  by  the  word  Tory, 
took  it  (reeiy  enough  to  themselves. 

Strila. 
EdMurgh^May  1817. 

FRAirCK. 

France  is  now,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  paragraph,  becoming  **  the 
clauic  land  of  liberty:''— the  beneficent 
wisdom  of  the  goremment  penrades  the 
whole,  and  takes  literature  under  its 
imfoediate  ptotection;  henceforth  erery 
miurceau  of  that  frequently  ludicrously- 
pathetic  species  of -c6nipo8ition,  called 
epitaphs,  must  be  polished  by  the  police. 
The  dead,  in  future,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  admonish  the  liring,  contrary 
to  grammar  and  the  principles  of  the 
mAh/U  mUitmce;  but  to  the  point'^<«  The 
ooutisellor  of  state,  prefect  of  the-  Seine, 
considering  that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
rent  the  engraring  on  any  funeral  mo- 
nmnent,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
ftunilies,  in  the  cemetries  of  Paris,  any 
inscription  or  epitaph  contrary  to  order 
or  public  propriety,  {convenances  ptdn 
Uqves;)  and  wishing  to  prevent  also  that 
the  expression  of  the  pious  and  touch- 
ing regrets  of  those  inio  erect  the  mo- 
iMimcmts  riiookl  be  disfigured  by  the 
ignofaaoe  or  the  negligence  of  .those 
who  contract  them  hts  decreed,  that 
(mntfae  first  of  June,  1817,  there  shall 
libt  be  engrared,  on  any  fhneral  monu- 
ment in  &e  cemetries,  any  inscription 
or  epitaph,  without  its  having  been  pre- 
noiisly  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  a 
special  commissioner,  ^ipointed  by  the 
prefect;  consequently,  a  copy  of  each 
inscription  proposed  must  be  remitted 
by  the  families  to  the  keepers  of  the  ce- 
metries, who  will  send  it  to  the  prefect 
of  the  Seine;  and,  when  it  shall  have 
been  approved,  the  keepers  will  take 
otre  tasee  it  litersUy  and  correctly  en- 
mved  on  the  monument"  It  might 
be  imagined,  that  nothing  in  the  above 
was  intended  beyond  the  improvement 
of  eletaio  literature  no  such  thing: 
the  sole  object  was  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ptession  of  those  feeHi^  which  the 


death  of  victims  inspired  in  UmIt  rela* 
tives  and  friends! 

ITALT. 

General  Covnt  Camillo  Beigia  lately 
returned  to  Naples  from  Africa,  after 
having  been  engaged  in  antiquarian  re- 
searches for  nearly  two  years  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tunis.  He  established 
such  an  interest  with  the  Bey  and  his 
mimsters,  as  to  obtain  an  unqualified 
permission  to  examine  the  antiquities  of 
that  country.  He  caused  oonsideraUe 
excavations  in  various  places;  espe- 
cially on  the  scite  of  the  ancient  Car- 
thage, and  at  Utica;  and  the  general  re* 
suit  of  his  labours  has  been,  that,  along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  interior,  he  has 
examined  the  rmns  of  more  than  200 
cities  and  towns,  and  made  copies  and 
drawings  of  400  ancient  inscriptions  and 
remains,  hitherto  unpublished  and  un^ 
known.  Among  the  inscriptions  are 
some  which  appear  to  be  in  the  ancient 
Punic  language  Tlie  most  important 
of  the  publK  buildings  which  have  been 
discovered,  is  a  Temple  at  Utica,  oon- 
taining  80  columns  of  oriental  granitey 
anda  statue  of  the  goddess  Flora.  He 
is  at  Naples,  employed  in  arranging  his 
materials,  and  preparing  the  result  of  his 
discoveries  for  the  press. 

Letters  from  Naples  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary eruption  of  Mount  Mtom, 
and  announce,  that  the  little  town  of 
Nicosi  has  been  covered  with  lava,  and 
that  fears  were  entertained  even  for  the 
town  of  Catanea. 

OEmMAlfT. 

M.  Collin,  editor  of  the  Litermry 
Journal  of  Vieima,  is  appointed  tutor  to 
Prince  Napidedn. 

BcoiroMT  or  rnxifCH  cookbet. 

To  the  EdUorqfihe  Monthlif  Mag. 
JHeaux^mFrancey  Dec  11,1816. 

Sir— Ih  this  neighbourhood  nearly  all 
the  cottagers  are  land-owners,  that  is» 
possess  from  half  an  acre  to  five  acres, 
and  thecultivation  of  these  little  spots  oD- 
cupies  their  time,  and  the  produce  ka^ps 
their  families.  Three-fifths  of  the  land 
is  i^anted  with  vines,  hence  we  ma^ 
conclude  the  general  distress  in  this 
season  of  scarcity.  To  alleviate  it  a 
Iktle,  the  crop  of  poUtoes  is  eveijr 
where  abundtnt,  and  poor  feailies  boil 
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Bidf  a-'peek  of  potatoes,  a  couple  of 
cabbages,  and  half  a  pound  of  bacon, 
whiob  forms  their  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the 
^uHty  oi  the  soup  made  mm  such  ma- 
terials, a  little  improved  by  twoor  three 
caiTOts  and  a  roasted  onioo.  Such  is 
their  fare,  anJ  must  be  during  the  win- 
ter, liabonr  is  also  extremely  cheap, 
a  man  will  go  thirty  miles  withhishorBe 
and  cart,  li^n  both  ways,  for  Is.  ster- 
ling; and  a  master  gardener  earns  only 
18d.  per  diem,  providing  his  own  food. 
Female  labour  is  from  5d.  to  7  U2d  per 
day;  the  hire  of  a  hotse  for  work,  (a 
sort  of  galloway,)  is  30  sous,  (15<^;^  and 
of  an  ass,  7  l-3d.  It  is  an  old  adage, 
that  three  Frenchmen  would  live  where 
one  Englishman  would  starve— it  is 
very  true,  and  live  welL  An  English- 
man will  broil  a  stake  and  lose  all  the 
fine  delicious  juicein  the  fire;  a  French- 
man will  boil  half  the  quantity  with  ve- 
getables, have  good  broth  for  three  per- 
sons, and  meat  enough  for  all;  or  he 
will  fry  it,  and,  with  the  juice  of  the 
meat  left  in  the  frying  pan,  he  will 
make  a  better  soup  than  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  English  ci^fee-house*  at 
a  shilMng  per  bason.  In  a  French  kit- 
dien,  whether  great  or  small,  nothing 
is  wasted;  and  a  French  cook  would 
Uiink  it  the  sin  against  the  Hdy  Ghost, 
from  which  even  the  Pope  would  not 
absolve  him,  were  he  to  waste  or  s^ 
his  dripping. 

Yfe  say,  the  French  have  no  word  to 
express  comfort;  true,  but  they  have 
the  idea  and  practice  it,  while  we  too 
often  content  ourselves  with  the  name; 
'  far  instance,  a  poor  woman  who  keeps  a 
■tall  in  a  market  from  morning  to  night, 
how  miserable  is  her  situation  in  Eng^ 
land,  she  never  has  a  comfortable  meal; 
look  at  a  French  market-woman,  she 
has  a  morsel  of  meat  and  a  fow  vegeta- 
bles, perhaps  only  two  ounces  of  bacon, 
beef,  or  mutton;  she  has  a  little  earthen 
ftimace  like  a  fiower  pot,  and  a  penny- 
worth of  charcoal,  she  stews  her  mor- 
sel at  her  feet  in  an  earthen  sauce-pan, 
and  with  a  little  bread  has  two  or  three 
n^arm  oomfortable  meals,  while  the 
charcoal  keeps  her  feet  wann  all  day. 
Can  we  doubt  then  as  to  the  relative 
degree  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the 
French  and  English  women! 

In  England,  if  a  poor  man  has  do 
borne  to  dress  his  victuals,  he  buya  a 
morsel  of  i^tdifferent  meat  at  the  mar- 


ket, and  takes  it  to  a  public  house  to 
dress,  where  he  spends  his  time  dnd  hia 
money,  and  forms  bad  connexions.  la 
the  parts  of  Paris,  inhabited  by  the  la- 
bouring classes,  women  have  stalls  with 
frying  pans,  gridirons,  chops,  herrings, 
potatoes,  (fried,)  &o.  &c.  where,  for 
two-peace,  a  poor  man  ma^  make  a  to* 
lerable  repast  The  gridiron  is  on  the 
fire,  and,  for  one  half-penny  beyond  the 
cost  of  the  meat,  or  fish,  it  is  nicely 
fried.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
frequently  stood  by  and  admired  the 
dexterity,  the  cleanliness,  and  economy 
of  these  persons:  he  has  left  the  scene, 
gone  to  a  redanrateur^s,  ordered  the 
same  things  for  his  dinner,  coetiBg  him 
three  dliillmgs,  and  found  them  neither 
so  well  dreswd  nor  so  well  served.  As 
England  sufiers  from  scarcity,  these 
hints,  circulated  by  the  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, may  produce  much  comfort 
amongst  the  lower  classes;  and,  in 
keeping  persons  frtun  public  houses, 
where  they  now  are  often  obliged  to  go 
from  necessity,  public  morals  will,  un- 
doubtedlv,  be  benefitted.'  The  scheme 
would  take  at  first  frtim  its  novelty,  and 
be  continued  from  its  evident  utility,  as 
persons  would  thus  make  a  better  meal 
for  three-pence  than  they  now  do  ofteA 
for  a  shilling.  S.  T.  T. 


If  we  were  to  credit  all  that  is  said 
about  Xerxes,  b^  high  historians,  we 
cannot  feel  astonished  at  his  cruelties 
and  follies,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  example  of  humani- 
ty and  of  every  heroic  excellence.  Sen- 
eca, in  his  noble  piece,  De  Ira,  infonns 
us  that  an  old  man,  named  Pythius,  had 
five  sons,  whom  Xerxes  ordered  to  the 
wars.  The  fother  begged  one  for  the 
support  of  his  age.  The  monarchgave 
him  his  choice;  but  immediately  com- 
manded the  son  who  was  selected  to  be 
out  asunder,  and  the  parts  to  be  laid  on 
each  side  of  the  hig^  way,  for  the  ex- 
piation of|  his  anny.  So  much  for  the 
barbarity  of  the  man;  now  for  his  folly. 
He  commanded  the  sea  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  and  cauterized  with  hot 
irons;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mount 
Athos.  Such  are  the  tales  and  con- 
temptible incongruities  fiMsted  upott 
mankind,  under  the  name  of  history-^ 
read  in  ^e  first  universities  in  tlie 
world;  noto^  iUustiated,  and  com- 
mented upcm  by  the  learned*  and,  with 
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most  MiBple  faith,  credited  bj  many, 
like  the  stories  inrented  about  Napo- 
leon, to  justify  the  late  wars  and  the 
treatment  of  him.  There  are  many 
other  Stones  about  this  celebrated  per- 
sonage, Xerxes— such  as  his  array 
MnUnr  up  rivers,  leaving^  the  Lissns, 
Hie  Chioonis,  and  even  the  Scamander 
dry— and,  abore  all,  the  story  related 
of  the  cattle  of  the  prodi|cioas  army  of 
this  prodigious  king,  being  so  numer- 
ous, that  they  exhausted  a  lake  of  fire 
miles  in  circumlerenoe.  Yet  this  u 
history. 

FRAirCB. 

A  tranriatioB  into  Frenob  of  the 
«« Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  has  just  been 
publidied  at  Paris,  in  4  toIs.  ISmo. 

No  less  than  ftve  new  epic  poems  are 
announced  as  being  soon  to  enrich  the 
literature  of  France.  Their  titles  are 
PkUi]^Af»gwiMy  by  Mr.  Perceral- 
Grandmaison;  The  MaectAeeiy  by  Mr. 
Raynouard;  Tke  Hobf  Wmr^  by  Mr. 
Fontanes.  Ta$90^  hr  Mr.  Campeoon; 
and  iUcAitnf,  by  Madame  de  StaeL 

The  catalogue  of  tbe  late  Leipeig 
£aster  Fair  occupies  330  octavo  pi^g^es, 
being  considerably  thicker  than  of  late 
years — a  proof  of  the  finvourable  influ- 
ence of  the  present  pacific  state  of  afiairs 
lipontfae  branches  of  trade  connected 
fnth  literature  and  the  sciences. 

Sim  Jomn  SmcLAin  announces  hb 
long  desired  Code  of  Agriculture, 
ibunded  on  all  the  publications  of  the 
bnard,  and  intended  to  comprise  a 
summary  of  their  results.  The  foUoir- 
ing  are  the  outlines  of  his  plan:— 

1.  To  consider  those  **  Preliminary 
points,**  to  which  a  farmer  ought  to  at- 
tend, otherwise  lie  can  nearer  expect  to 
•atrry  on,  in  a  useful  manner,  any  sys- 
tem of  husbandry.  These  particulars 
are,  climate;  soil;  subsoil;  eleratioo; 
aspect;  situsrtion;  tenure,  whether  in 
property  or  on  lease;  rent;  burdens  on; 
and  size  of  the  hxm. 

9.  To  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
^  Those  means  of  cuHtvation,  which 
are  essential  to  insure  iti  success:" 
^ese  are  capital;  regular  accounts; 
arrangement  of  agricultural  •kdiour; 
iutn  servants;  labourers  in  husbandry; 
lire  stock;   implements;   affficnkural 


buildings;   coaunand   of  water,   divi- 
sions of  Qelds;  and  farm  roads. 

3.  To  point  out  ^  The  various  modes 
of  improving  land,"  by  cultivatinr 
wastes;  indosing;  draining;  manuring; 
paring  and  burning;  ftJloiring;  weed- 
ing; irrigation;  floc^iing;  warping;  em- 
banking; and  planting. 

4.  To  explain  '»  The  various  modes 
of  occupying  land,"  hi  araUe  euHure; 
jrrass;  woods;  gardens;  and  orchards* 
and, 

5.  To  oAir  some  general  rsmarki  on 
*<  The  means  of  improving  a  country;" 
bydiffnsiiig  inlbrmation;  by  removing 
obstacles  to  improvement;  and,  by  po- 
sitive enoouragemeAt 

llie  work  is  intended  to  form alaiffo 
volume  in  octavo,  and  it  will  be  p«S>- 
lished  early  in  August 

Mb.  AuTBrm  Totmo,  is  preparing 
forthepress,  T^heEiem^tUMffOuPvue^ 
ike  of  AgriiuHmr^y  containmg  expeii- 


ments  and  observations  made  dnrinr  a 

Kriod  ef  fUty  years.     It  appears  that 
r.  Young,  now  bKnd,  and  verging  on 


bis  eightieth  year,  has  publtalMd  be* 
tween  the  years  1767  and  the  late  tenth 
edition  of  his  Farmer's  Kalendar,  ne 
less  than  TBrnTv-TBRBE  seferalworks. 

In  September  will  be  pnUisbed,  in 
doubie  columns  octavo,  VoL  I.  Part  I. 
of  the  EniNBURon  GAanrTEsn,  or 
Geographical  Dictionaet,  com- 
prising a  complete  bodv  of  ge<^fraphy, 
physical,  political,  statistical,  and  com- 
mercial. 

A  work  on  Biblical  Cnticim  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  trans- 
lations of  sacred  songs,  with  notes,  crt^ 
tical  and  explanatoiy,  by  SauuwL 
HoRSLBY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.8.  lalt 
lord  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  is  preparing 
for  publication. 

The  oontiouation,  in  octavo,  with  en- 
gravings, is  printing,  of  Travels  in 
South  America,  by  Messrs.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland;  translated  from  tb^ 
French,  under  the  superintendanoe  of 
M.  Humboldt,  by  Hblbn  Maria  Wu.- 


The  Elements  of  History  and  Geo- 
by,  ancient  and  modem,  exempli- 
and  fllttstnited  by  the  princqinBer 
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yn&w  •f  the  oiifin,  profras^  decline^ 
and  fUl,  of  the  several  states  and  king- 
doms, from  the  creation  to  the  pra^ent 
tane;  hy  the  Rer.  J.  Joyce;  wiU  soen 
be  published,  in  two  rolnmes,  octaro, 
irith  several  aaaps. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  twd 
▼olnmes  octavo.  Lectures  on  the  Histo* 
ry  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Fred. 
Sci^EGCL,  with  notes,  and  an  introduc- 
tion, by  the  translator. 

baih  IMetary  and  PhUoiophical  So- 
eUiy — J^arch  17.— Mrs.  Oroce  favour- 
ed the  Society  with  some  specimens  of 
the  Cicada  numnaferetUj  or  locust  of 
Kew  South  Wales,  and  likewise  of  the 
wild  honey  or  manna  deposited  by  that 
animal  on  a  larg^  forest  tree  called  the 
EucaJyptwt,  TtM  insect  continues  but 
n  short  time  in  its  winged  state;  it  was 
first  observed  in  November,  1800,  by 
*Colonel  Paterson,  in  the  pupa  state, 
and  on  the  same  day  it  appeared  with 
its  wings  through  an  opening  in  the 
back  of  the  outer  covering:  it  was  tlien 
in  a  very  weak  state,  and  slowly  left 
its  original  abode.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  insect  enlarges  after  this  is 
iurprising;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
ttcan  ilv  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  eucalm^ 
iusy  which  generally  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  On  this 
tree  Colonel  Paterson  nrst  discovered 
the  manna  in  great  quantities,  apparent- 
ly produced  by  these  insects.  It  may 
be  collected  'both  in  a  liquid  and  in  a 
saccharine  state:  the  inhabitants  gather- 
ed it,  and  used  it  for  some  time  as  sugar, 
but  soon  discovered  that  it  possessed  in 
teme  degree  the  quality  of  manna.  The 
extraordinarjr  noise  these  little  crea- 
tures make  is  deserving  of  notice:  the 
males  first  begin  wth  a  note  similar  to 
that  of  the  land-rail,  and  repeat  it  for 
■everal  tim^  at  length  the  females 
Join,  when  the  combination  of  notes 
exactly  resembles  the  nu.se  of  grinding 
knives  or  razors;  and  hence  the  insect 
is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
razor-grinder.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  end  of  November,  and 
early  in  January  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
ground.  The  larva  is  perfect  in  Sep- 
tember, when  it  is  formed  into  the  pu- 
pa, in  which  state  it  remains  until  No- 


▼einbsr.  There  it  a  wp^dM  of  the  in- 
sect in  New  South  Wales  of  the  same 
ttppearance,  and  which  makes  the  same 
sort  of  noise,  but  produces  no  manna. 

A  new  census  has  been  taken  of  tls6 
population  of  Paris,  which  has  been 
found  to  exceed  860,000,  being  90,0001 
more  than  London  within  the  bills  of 
mortality 

PERPETUAL   MOTlO?f. 

To  the  many  supposed  solutions  of 
the  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  ano- 
ther has  just  been  added  by  a  M.  Loutt 
of  Valence,  formerly  captain  in  the 
Neapolitan  service.  He  has  found,  he 
says,  ^^  means  to  raise  a  column  of  pra- 
ter strong  enough  to  force  another  to 
theisame  height  Thus,  when  the  im- 
pulse is  once  given,  this  machine  will 
perpetuallv  retain  its  action,  if  there 
exists  a  miid  which  does  net  lose  by 
evaporation;  or  a  material  indestructi- 
ble by  use.  One  may  however  employ 
a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  in  play  for 
several  years.  This  same  machine  may 
be  employed  as  the  impelling  power,  for 
the  production  of  various  kinds  of  re- 
gular motions.  The  inventor  proposes 
to  adopt  a  clepsydra  to  it,  and  he  is  con- 
vinced, that  by  means  of  a  basin  or  re- 
servoir, a  private  house  might  derive 
various  advantages  from  it 

STEAM'BOATS. 

The  regulations  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  Commons 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  means  of 
preventing  the  mischief  arising  from  ex- 

{>lo6ion  on  board  Steam-boats  are  as  fol- 
owe:— 

That  all  steam-packets  canying  pas- 
sengers for  hire  should  be  registered  at 
the  port  nearest  the  place  from  or  to 
which  they  proceed. 

That  all  boilers  belonging  to  the  en- 
gines by  which  such  vessel  shall  be 
worked  should  b#coinpo6ed  of  wrought 
iron  or  copper. 

That  every  boiler  on  board  such  steam- 
packet  should,  previous  to  the  packet 
being  used  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, be  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  a  skilful  engineer,  or  other  person 
conversant  with  the  subject,  who  should 
ascertain,  by  trial,  the  strength  of  such 
boiler,  and  should  certify  his  opinion  of 
its  sufficient  strength,  and  of  the  seen- 
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rity  with  whioh  it  night  )>6  eaxpkfed  to 
the  extent  propoaed. 

Tbftt  every  such  boiler  should  be  pro- 
vided with  two  sufficient  safety  valves, 
one  of  which  should  be  inaccessible  to 
the  engineman, .  and  the  other  accessi- 
ble boUi  to  him  and  to  the  persons  on 
boaidithe  packet 

That  the  inspector  shall  examine  such 
safety  valves,  and  shall  certify  what  is 


to  pitMWure  at  whith  inch  safety  vi^mA 

shall  open,  which  prestvne  shaff  not  ex- 
ceed one  third  of  that  by  which  the  boil- 
er has  been  proved,  nor  one-sixth  of 
that  which  by  calculation  it  shall  b«r 
reckoned  able  to  sustain. 

That  a  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on 
any  person  placing  additional  weight  on 
eiUi^  of  the  safety  valves. 
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About  the  middle  of  October,  Judge 
Coopsm  proposes  to  commence  his  Ge- 
ological and  Mineralog^cal  Lectures  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
will  consist  of  the  following  parts: 

1.  Introductory  Lecture. 
*  2.  On  the  Globe  of  the  Earth:  on  the 
general  properties  of  Mineral   Sub- 
stances;    specific    gravity,    hardness, 
fracture,  chrystallization,  colour,  &c. 

3.  On  the  rocks  called  Primitive,  and 
their  component  parts. 
'^  4.  On  the  Substances  found  in  Primi- 
tive rocks. 

5  On  the  rocks  termed  TranaiHony 
and  their  component  parts. 

6.  On  the  Substances  found  in  Tran- 
sition rocks. 

7.  On  the  rocks  termed  Secondary. 

8.  On  the  Substances  found  in  Se- 
condary rocks. 

9.  On  Alluvial  Formations. 

10.  On  Basins.  The  great  Basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Basin  at  Richmond, 
Viiginia.  The  Paris  Basin.  The  Lon- 
don Basin.     The  Isle  of  Wight  Basin. 

11.  On  Volcanic  Formations.  On 
FloetzTrap. 

12.  On  Organic  Remains. 

This  course  of  Mineralogy,  which,  as 
the  reader  will  see,  is  very  different  in 
its  outline  from  any  hitherto  attempted, 
will  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  speci- 
mens. Judge  Cooper's  cabinet,  being 
aow»the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  of 
any  in  the  United  Sta^  colonel  Gibbs's 
excepted.  To  whiCT  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Maclure,  Judge  Cooper  expresses 
his  obligations  for  the  kind  assistance 
they  have  afforded  him  in  this  respect 

This  collection  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  specimens,  consists  of 
his  own  collection;  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Melsheimer's,  and  of  M.  Godon's. 

It  is  expected  the  Course  will  occupy 


between  two  and  three  months,  at  thret 
Lectures  a  week.   Tickets  15  doUara. 

The  Chemical  Lectures  of  the  tame 
professor  wiU  begin  in  the  University  at 
the  usual  time  in  November  next. 

Judge  Cooper  is  preparing  Notes  for 
new  editions  of  Peere  Williams's  Chan- 
cery Reports;  and  Brown's  Treatise  on 
Civil  and  Admiralty  Law. 

CUVIER's  TBEOETOr  THE  EARTH. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  &nnounce» 
that  Kirk  &  Mercein,  of  New  York,  have 
in  press  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  books  with  which  science  hat 
been  enriched  in  modem  days.  It  is  the 
third  edition  of  Cuvier's  Essay  on 'the 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  ample  Notes, 
by  professor  Jameson,  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  original  work.  The  third 
edition  has  lately  issued  from  the  Lon- 
don press  (in  May  or  June  last.)  It  cxxi- 
tains  a  new  plate,  in  addition  to  the 
three  former  ones  of  the  older  editions, 
viz*  the  Omithocephalus,  found  near 
Aichstedt,  in  Germany.  Although  thii 
is  a  publication  replete  with  nrofonod 
views  of  science,  it  is  sufficiently  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  to  repay  the 
time  bestowed  on  it  by  the  general  read- 
er. Indeed,  in  the  present  day,  no  man 
is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  well  read 
in  fashionable  literature,  who  hat  not 
bestowed  tome  time  on  the  wonderful 
progress  made  within  these  ten  years  in 
the  science  of  Geology.  We  strongly 
recommend  this  work  to  our  readers. 

BIOELOW'S  BOTANV. 

A  specimen  of  the  plates  of  the  first 
number  of  professor  Bigelow't  work  on 
J^edical  Botany^  hat  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  it  by  no  meant  inferior  to 
profettor  Barton  V  We  wait  for  the  let- 
ter press,  before  we  can  give  anv  ac- 
count of  the  work,  which  seemt  to  be  of 
good  promite.  C 
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THE  EDGEWORTH  FAMILY. 
Art»  I.— {The  literary  merit  of  the  Edgeworth  family  general- 
ly, and  the  successful  efforts  of  Maria  Edgeworth  in  particular,  to 
promote  pure  morals  and  engaging  manners,  by  means  of  the  most 
popular  species  of  literary  composition,  have  rendered  the  name 
interesting  to  modem  readers  of  almost  every  description.  The 
mechanical  experiments  of  the  father — ^the  joint  treatise  of  the  fami- 
ly, on  practical  education---and  the  lively  descriptions  of  character 
and  manners^  the  plain  and  practical  morality,  the  useful  as  well  as 
the  amusing  tendency  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels, — have  given  to 
the  family  a  title  to  notice,  which  the  following  brief  essay  is  too 
scanty  to  satisfy.  In  the  next  number,  we  hope  to  give  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his  family,  with  an  outline  qf  the 
peculiar  merit  which  characterises  dieir  literary  productions.]  Ed. 

I^EW  families  are  more  distinguished,  even  in  this  age  of  author- 
-■-  ship,  for  their  literary  talents,  and  the  attractions  they  have 
thrown  round  the  cause  of  pure  taste  and  sound  morals,  than  that 
of  the  Edgeworths.  Richard  Lovel  Edgeworth  the  father,  who, 
to  the  rec;ret  of  the  wise  and  good,  is  lately  deceased,  was  the 
author  of  several  scientific  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Journals,  most  of  which  had  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life;  and  in  conjunction  with  his  daughter 
Maria,  has  written  many  valuable  works  for  the  use  of  young  per* 
sons,  which,  in  real  benefit  to  that  part  of  the  communis,  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

Miss  Maria  Edgeworth  his  eldest  daughter,  possesses  reputa- 
tation  as  a  profound  and  successful  delineator  of  life  and  manners, 
and  as  a  pure  and  practical  moralist,  to  which  no  praise  of  ours 
can  add.  Her  works  which  are  chiefly  novels,  or  rather  moral 
tales  written  in  a  very  popular  and  captivating  style,  are  too  well 
known,  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  to  require  enumera- 
tion. Her  mother,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Sheyd  Edgeworth,  are  also 
advantageously  known  in  the  literary  republic;  the  former  as  the 
author  of  several  novels  of  reputation,  and  the  latter  by  his  life  of 
the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  the  celebrated  confessor  of  Lewis  XV I,  and 
a  relation  of  the  family. 

When  we  consider  the  incalculable  benefit  that  writings,  such 

as  those  of  the  Edgeworth's  have  been  to  society,  by  adding  to 

and  improving  their  physical  comforts,  refining  taste,  and  pcdish- 

ing  the  manners,  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  by  inculcating 
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the  j^urest  doctrines,  of  morality,  in  a  manner  the  most  pleasing, 
and  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  society;  we  cannot  but  be  stru» 
with  the  vastly  superior  claims  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  such 
writers  have  over  the  mass  of  their  brethren*  The  influence,  in- 
deed, atid  controul  which  men  of  letter^  possess  over  the  commu- 
nity, has  never  been  duly  estimated.  ^^  Literature"  (says  a  distin- 
guished writer)  ^^  is  the  main  engine  by  which  civil  society  must 
De  supported  or  overthrown."  And  though  we  may  not  agree  with 
him  in  the  full  extent  of  the  remark,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
in  an  enlightened  community,  and  more  especially  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  the  destinies  of  the  people  do  most  in- 
timately depend  upon  their  literary  taste.  What  care  then  ought 
not  to  be  taken,  lest  this  mighty  engine  should  be  perverted  to  the 
injury  of  society;  and  if  those  who  add  to  the  extent  of  a  country, 
or  raise  her  military  reputation,  obtain  civic  crowns,  and  public 
largesses,  what  do  they  not  deserve,  whose  writings  operate  in  fa- 
vour of  their  best  interest  and  their  wisest  institutions. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  a  late  traveller  in 
Ireland,  show  that  this  enlightened  family  are  not  less  estimable  in 
private  life,  than  they  are  respectable  for  their  literary  powers.— 

'  From  none  to  whom  I  had  been  iniroduced,  did  I  meet  with  a  more 
hospitable  reception  than  from  Mr.  Edge  worth,  of  Edgcworth  town,  of 
whom,'  and  his  daughter  Maria,  to  whom  I  had  also  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, I  had  heard  and  read  so  much.  As  the  covetous  man  rejoices  m 
the  prospect  of  adding  to  his  stores;  and  the  pious  man  at  the  prospect  of 
those  meetings,  where  the  fire  of  devotion  will  be  made  to  bum  more 
purely,  in  hopes  of  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  souls,  I  approach- 
'  ed  Edgeworth's  town>  so  much  of  late  the  abode  of  the  muses. 

<  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his  daughter,  being  about  to  take  an  airing  In 

the  carriage  when  I  called}  which  was  soon  after  breakfast,  and  a  very 

fine  day,  asked  me  to  accompany  them,  to  which  I  readily  assented,  and 

'  wais  much  pleased  with  their  remarks  on  the  objects  which  occurred  in 

the  course  of  our  ride. 

*  When  we  returned  from  our  ride,  I  found  the  rector  of  the  pariah, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  jind  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  had  been 
invited  to  dine,  and  that  there  might  be  no  preference  shown  to  one  cler- 
gyman before  another  at  dinner,  Mr.  Edgeworth  said  grace  himself,  in 
this  hospitable  mansion}  the  favourite  abode  of  the  museS}  the  rendes- 
Tous  of  the  wise  and  good,  Papists  and  Protestants  agree.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the 
author  of  Castle  Rackrent,  Irish  Bulls,  the  Absentee,  Sec.  &c.  served 
much  to  enliven  and  inform  it.  I  had  heard  much  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  knew  t!)at  she  and  her  father  had  taken  an  extensive  view  of  the 
vast  edifice  of  human  knowledge,  but  found  that  not  one  half  of  her  nu- 
merous amiable  accomplishments  had  been  told  me.-^Of  her  it  may  be 
iidd,  **  Omn€  quod  tetigit  omavit." 

« When  I  mentioned  that  having  orreries,  armilkry  spheres,  globest 
and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  giving  some  idea  of  the  various  branches 
of  experimental  philosophy,  various  persons  are  employed  in  giving  lee* 
fops  on  these,  subjecu  at  ladies'  boarding  schools,  Miss  Edgewordi 
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M^med  not  displeased^  as  she  and  her  &ther  in  their  Letters  <m  Educa- 
tion, had  recommended  something  of  the  kind. 

<  As  Mr.  Edgeworih's  children  are  all  instructed  at  home,  the  sya^ 
tern  of  education  recommended  to  others  is  practised  in  his  own  &milr. 
1  observed  three  of  his  daughters,  fine  little  girU,  busily  employed  U) 
sewing  a  covering  of  patches  of  various  colours  for  a  poor  family  in  the 
vicbity,  whu  had  once  been  servants  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  work 
shbuld  be  finished,  the  girls  were  themselves  to  make  the  present;  and 
to  this  period  I  found  them  looking  forward  with  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure. 

<  The  children  are  never  long  confined  at  one  time;  their  hours  be- 
ing jjpent  alternately  in  diligence  and  play.  Indeed,  children  should 
seldom  be  idle,  but  constantly  employed  in  exercising  either  the  mind 
or  body. 

*  Whatever  be  the  result  of  the  system  of  education  which  Mr.  £dge« 
worth. and  his  daughter  have  recommended,  I  must  say,  I  never  saw  such 
marks  of  filial  regard,  parental  affectron,  and  domestic  happiness  as  at 
this  house.  To  reside  at  it,  is  to  see  almost  realised  such  scenes  of  hap- 
piness as  no  where  exist,  but  are  sometimes  presented  in  the  descriptions 
of  enchanted  castles:  Miss  Edge  worth  is  none  of  those,  aa  some  would 
make  us  believe,  who  write  merely  for  bread,  she  having  an  independant 
fortune,  besides  what  she  must  now  make  by  the  rapid  sale  of  her  works. 
By  such  books  as  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  booksellers  fatten,  and  men 
are  made  wiser  and  better.  It  is  needless  to  mention,  that  Mrs^  Edge- 
worth  is  also  a  successful  author,  having  published  the  novel,  or  what  you 
choose  to  call  it;  "The  good  Wife."— /fa^t  TraveU  in  Ireland^  vol. 
IL  p.  13,  Sec. 

The  vignette  prefixed  to  this  numbef,  is  froto  a  dfawing  by 
Miss  Honora  Edgeworth,  which  was  sent  by  her  to  a  lady  in  this 
country.  It  represents  the  family  residence  at  Edgeworth  town, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  extracts.  The  spire  seen  at  a  distance 
among  the  foliage,  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In 
a  letter  received  with  the  drawing  from  Miss  Maria  Edgeworth, 
it  is  mentioned  that  this  spire  is  of  iron,  and  was  raised  in  eighteen 
minutes. 

■    ■  I     I        I        ■■        I    »^fc.i^—    II      I    ti      I     I    a  11    .  ■     in    I     i^— # 

Art.  II.  Life  of  Ojaar  Bashaw,  Dey  of  Algiers^  in  a  htter  to 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  arJny. 

Algiers^  8th  March^  1817« 
My  dear  Sir, 
"DECOLLECTINGUiatyou  once  testified  a  desire  to  leam 
^^  such  particulars  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  distinguished 
chief  who  rules  this  barbarous  empire  as  could  be  obtained,  I 
send  you  the  following,  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  best  sources 
within  my  power. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remalii  to  you,  ibat  according  to  the 
constitution  of  this  regency,  none  but  foreigners  are  eligible  to  fill 
any  of  the  high  offices  of  state*  The  corps  of  Turks  nx>m  whicb 
they  are  selected,  is  kept  in  existence  by  constant  importations  oi 
recruits  from  the  Levant,  and  whidi  are  generally  the  sweepings 
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of  the  prisons,  and  of  the  lowest  orders  of  men  in  those  baAarout 
countries.  On  arriving  here,  they  are  enrolled  as  common  soldiers, 
and  depend  upon  their  merit,  or  accidents  for  promotion.  There- 
fore, the  incidents  in  the  life  of  an  obscure  adventurer  would  pro- 
bably afford  little  of  interest  if  they  could  be  known.  But  when 
genius  extricates  itself  from  this  chaos  of  ignorance  and  obscurity, 
and  occupies  with  credit  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  the  individual  possessing  it,  becomes  worthy  of  our  notice^ 
and  inquiry  into  his  character  and  actions. 

Omar  Bashaw,  Dey  of  Algiers,  was  bom  in  the  classical  island 
of  Mitylene,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  and  is  now  about  forty-three  years 
of  age.  It  is  said  that  his  family  are  renegade  Greeks.  In  stature 
he  is  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches,  robust,  active,  and  well 
made.  His  complexion  is  daiic,  with  a  thick  shining  black  beard 
silvered  with  gray,  and  his  features  are  manly,  and  regular;  his 
'countenance  thoughtful;  when  in  good  humour,  agreeable  and  pre* 
possessing;  when  displeased,  dark  and  gloomy.  He  has  very  fine 
black  eyes,  but  they  appear  to  meet  those  of  any  other  person  widi 
reluctance  even  in  conversation.  His  manner  is  always  dignified^ 
sometimes  cordial  and  friendly,  and  he  never  has  been  known  to 
lose  the  equilibrium  of  his  temper  on  any  occasion.  He  speaka 
with  hesitation  and  apparent  embarrassment:  it  would  seem  that 
his  pride  does  not  hide  from  him  the  sentiment  of  his  own  igno- 
rance* He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  quick  perception,  strong  natural 
good  sense,  and  great  decision  of  character.  In  private  life  he  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  strict  morals,  according  to 
the  rules  of  die  faim  which  he  professes.  He  has  but  one  wife  and 
three  children,  with  them  he  passes  all  his  leisure  time  in  great 
apparent  domestic  happiness.  Since  he  rose  to  sovereign  power^ 
he  has  given  several  proofs  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  and  I  have 
not  heard  him  accused  of  an  instance  of  individual  injustice. 

Omar  came  to  this  country  about  twenty  years  since,  in  compa- 
ny with  an  elder  brother,  as  common  adventurers.  His  brother  iq>- 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  merit,  as  he  early  obtained  the  lucra- 
tive post  of  Kalife^  or  intendant  of  one  of  the  provinces.  As  Omar 
was  always  with  him,  he  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  sdBFairs  of  the  regency;  and  the  war  with  Timis,  and  the 
troubles  and  insurrections,  witii  which  Algiers  was  at  that  time 
agitated,  jgave  him  ample  opportunities  of  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  brave  and  intelligent  warrior.  About  ten  y^ars  ago  his 
brother  became  suspected,  and  was  murdered  by  order  of  Achmet 
Bashaw.  Omar  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  the  barracks,  when  he 
was  protected  by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
sdways  a  favourite.  Achmet  perished  sbortiy  after,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ali,  who  after  a  short  reign  of  a  few  months,  gave 
"^lace  to  Hadgi  Ali  Bashaw,  who  is  notonoos  for  his  sanguinary  cru- 
elty, afid  for  his  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States.  *  This 
e]Mef  raised  Omar  to  the  important  post  of  aga,  or  commandrr-in* 
chief.  In  this  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  of 
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his  administration;  and  particularly  by  quelling  a  rebellioB  of  the 
Bey  of  Oran,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  government 
of  the  Turks  in  Algiers.     While  acting  in  this  quality  he  is  ac« 
cused  of  great  and  unnecessary  cruelty,  particularly  in  the  a&ir 
of  Oran.  The  accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  I  should 
rather  suppose  it  a  necessary  effect  of  the  barbarous  manners  and 
character  of  these  people,  than  of  a  ferocious  propensity  in  him. 
Even  the  modem  history  of  civilized  nations,  furnishes  more  in* 
stances  of  cruelty  and  violence,  than  of  moderation  and  justice* 
But  there  are  some  circumstances  relative  to  the  elevation  of 
Omar,  which  do  not  appear  to  admit  of  the  same  excuse,  and 
which  chill  the  blood  with  horror*  While  he  was  absent  in  the  in- 
terior, the  tyrant  Hadgi  Ali  was  murdered,  his  capricious  cruel- 
ties having  become  insupportable.  An  express  was  sent  to  the  agi^ 
who  immediately  returned  to  Algiers,  and  was  offered  the  purple 
by  unanimous  consent;  and  which  he  could  then  have  accepted 
without  a  crime.     For  some   reasons,  which  are  not  publicly 
known,  he  refused,  and  insisted  upon  investing  the  then  Hasnagee^ 
or  prime  minister  with  the  sovereign  authority.    Little  is  known 
of  this  personage,  except  that  he  was  a  moderate  just  man,  univei^- 
saHy  esteemed,  and  far  advanced  in  age.  He,  also  refused,  until  he 
was  informed  that  he  must  either  reign  or  perish.    Fourteen  days 
afterwards,  this  old  man  was  murdered,  and  the  Aga  seated  in  his 
place.  Hadgi  Ali,  though  a  decrepid  old  man  indiHged  in  the  ex* 
cessive  use  of  spirits  and  opium,  and  kept  a  numerous  BeraAliOi 
These  women  were  respected  during  the  ephemeral  reign  of  hid 
immediate  successor.     By  order  of  Omar  they  were  all  put  to 
death!  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  plausible  reason  for  such  a  gn|- 
tuitous  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.    Though  his  subsequent  conduct 
has  been  blameless,  many  persons  are  yet  in  doubt  as  to  his  real 
character. 

The  folly  and  presumption  of  H^dgi  Ali  Bashaw  had  involved 
Algiers  in  an  open  war  with  the  United  States,  and  with  Holland; 
the  Ottoman  flag  had  been  insulted,  and  the  relations  of  the  regen- 
cy with  France,  and  Spain,  had  been  rendered  doubtful*  The  part 
which  Omar  had  to  act,  was  therefore  a  very  difficult  and  delicate 
one*  What  remains  for  me  to  say  of  this  remarkable  personage, 
consiste  principally  of  the  political  epochs  of  his  reign,  which  have 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  have  fairly  tested  his  capacity,  and 
on  the  whole,  have  exhibited  him  to  the  world  in  a  light  not  less 
advantageous  than  conspicuous* 

From  the  consideration  in  which  this  regency  has  been  held  by 
Europe  from  time  immemorial,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Alge- 
rines  should  attach  a  great  degree  of  importuice  to  their  power 
and  believe  that  all  nations  were  anxious  to  deprecate  their  hosti- 
lities. This  charm  was  dissolved  by  the  capture  of  two  of  dieii* 
ships  by  commodore  Decatur,  and  his  subsequent  appearance  oft 
Algiers  with  his  victorious  squadron,  while  theirs  was  at  sea. 
Omar  had  tlie  good  sense  to  ccmiptehend  die  danger  of  his  posi- 
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tion,  and  ceding  to  tircumstances,  accepted  the  terms  of  peacfe 
oflFered  to  him  by  the  victor.  If  he  has  since  equivocated  upon 
that  peace,  and  demonstrated  a  disposition  to  renew  the  war,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  misrepresentation  here,  and  to  a 
pohcy  in  which  Algiers  has  been  too  long  indulged,  and  in  which 
she  has  always  found  her  account,  than  to  absolute  bad  faith  in  the 
Bashaw.  Holland  being  at  the  same  time  at  war  with  the  regency, 
her  squadron  arrived  here  a  short  time  after  ours,  but  their  con- 
duct tended  rather  to  aid  the  Dey  in  his  design  of  raising  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Algiers,  than  to  forward  their  object  of  making 
an  honourable  peace.  In  die  course  of  that  summer  he  sent  his 
£eet  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the  Dutch. 

It  seems  that  the  legitimate  proprietors  of  mankind  after  restor* 
ing  tl)e  golden  age  in  Europe,  and  paying  due  attenti<m  to  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  Congo  and  Mosambique,  believed  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  adopt  measures  for  something  like  marri^ 
time  liberty,  and  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  Great  Britain  having  in  all  probability  good 
reasons  for  wishing  to  prevent  such  affairs  from  becoming  a  gene- 
ral question  in  the  council  of  sovereign§v  detached  lord  Exmoudi 
here  with  a  powerful  ^fleet  in  the  month  of  April  1816,  who,  with 
much  parade  and  ostentation,  concluded  peace  between  Algiers 
and  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia.  The  conditions  of  this  peace, 
it  is  true,  provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  of  the  slaves  of  those  two  powers,  for  the  consideraticm 
of  about  a  million  of  dollars  to  be  paid  by*  them  to  Algiersyand 
becoming  their  tributaries.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  positive 
demonstration  of  hostility  to  the  United  States  since  the  peace, 
was  shown  a  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty.  As  you 
were  present  at  this  affair,  you  know  that  although  the  pretensions 
of  the  bashaw  might  be  unfounded,  his  conduct  and  deportment  in 
the  negociation  which  terminated  it,  was  magnanimous  and  honour- 
able. To  the  engagements  which  he  made  dien,  he  has  been  most 
religiously  faithful. 

On  the  receipt  in  Europe  of  the  news  of  the  negociations  by  lord 
Exmouth,  it  excited  univeral  indignation,  and  brought  upon  the  Bri- 
tish government  the  imputation  of  entertaining  views  relative  to  Bar- 
bary, interested  and  oppressive  to  other  nations*  Inconsequence,  the 
same  nobleman  arrived  here  again  with  his  fleet  in  the  month  of  May 
following.  What  was  the  exact  tenor  of  the  propositions  made  to 
the  regency  on  that  occasion,  cannot  be  known  here,  but  it  appears 
evident  thatthey  contained  conditions  subversiveof  those  which  had 
been  solemnly  stipulsited  one  month  previous.  Such  inconsistent 
conduct  might  have  embarrassed  a  more  enlightened  cabinet  thau 
that  of  Algiers.  The  Dey  on  this  occasion  acted  with  great  pru- 
dence, he  laid  the  affair  not  only  before  the  divan,  but  also  before 
the  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  who  unanimously  agreed  to  support 
him.  He  then  replied  to  lord  Exmouth,  that  as  the  regency  of 
Algiers  was  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  be  CQ\da  not  re<^ 
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i^y  to  Us  proposition  before  consulting  his  Suzerain^  the  grand 

.  signon  Lord  Exmouth  threatened  to  attack  and  destroy  Algiers, 
if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  agree  to  his  demands,  and  very 
imperiously  gave  him  three  hours  to  reply  in.  The  bashaw  then  re- 
proached him  with  the  puerile  inconsistency  of  his  conduct,  which 
precluded  any  reliance  upon  whatever  engagement  he  might  make 
with  him,  and  rejected  his  propositions.  Lord  Exmouth  then  re- 
tired on  board,  from  whence  he  again  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
attack  the  place.  The  bashaw  appears  at  this  time  to  haye  regarded 

,  a  war  with  England  as  actually  began,  and  amongst  otiier  mea- 
sures of  safety,  he  dispatched  couriers  to  Bona  and  Oran,  with 
orders  to  arrest  all  British  subjects  or  persons  under  the  British 
protection  in  those  places.  These  orders  were  executed  with  ex- 
cessive rigour  at  the  former  place,  where  was  a  great  number  of 
Italians  engaged  in  the  coral  fisheries,  imder  British  license  and 
protection.  These  persons  resisted  the  orders  of  tiie  Algerine  go- 

.  vemment,  and  in  consequence  many  of  them  were  massacred. 
This  affair  was  however  settied  without  hostilities.  Lord  Exmouth 
finding  that  he  could  not  intimidate,  agreed  to  allow  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  consult  the  Ottoman  government  upon  the  points  of  dis- 
pute. Thus  did  Omar,  by  his  correct  judgment  and  firmness,  ex- 
tricate himself  from  a  difficulty  which  seemed  to  threaten  his  go- 
vernment with  the  most  serious  consequences. 

Omar  on  his  accession  to  sovereign  power  jhad  not  neglected  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  to  explain  and  disavow  the 
hostile  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  He  had  been  long  engaged  in 
collecting  presents  of  great  magnificence  for  the  same  destination, 
and  a  British  frigate  was  now  placed  at  his  disposal  to  convey 
those  presents  to  Constantinople,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  late  arrangement  was  at  least  a  friendly  one.  Shortiy  af- 
ter this  affair,  arrived  a  Capidgi  Ba$hiy  or  commissary  of  the 
Porte,  with  the  caftan  and  sabre,  with  which  the  deys  of  Algiers 
are  usually  invested  by  the  grand  seignor  after  tiieir  election, 
and  which  is  a  recognition  of  their  legitimacy.  This  in  his  actual 
situation  was  a  very  agreeable  occurrence.  ' 

The  last  treaty,  or  convention,  concluded  by  lord  Exmouth 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  satisfactory  in  Europe  than 
the  first,  and  as  tiie  national  honour  of  Great  Britain  had  been  most 
cruelly  committed  in  it,  the  ministry  determined  on  a  third  expe- 
dition to  Algiers.  The  massacre  at  Bona  consequent  to  the  orders 
of  the  bashaw  to  arrest  all  persons  then  under  British  protection^ 
was  a  principal  pretext  for  this  war.  Those  orders  were  a  com- 
mon measure  of  safety,  rendered  necessary  by  the  wanton  mena- 
ces of  the  British  commander.  Those  people  resisted  an  order  of 
the  Algerine  government  to  arrest  and  secure  their  persons:  they 
were  consequendy  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  as  they  would  have 
been  in  any  otiier  country  in  similar  circumstances.  Therefore 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  just  cause  of  war;  and  lord  Ex- 
mouth had  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  reparation  made 
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him  for  the  intuits  received  by  hsm  and  his  officers,  from  the 
populace  of  Algiers  in  May;  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  exchanged 
swords  with  tiie  bashaw,  and  accepted  a  present  of  a  horse  from 
htm.  There  was  therefore  no  new  cause  of  war,  and  if  these 
transacticms  are  ever  fully  made  public,  they  must  place  the  British 
government  in  a  very  ridiculous  point  of  view.  Whether  the 
Turkish  practice  of  confining  ambassadors  and  other  public  agents 
in  Ae  castle  of  the  seven  towers  on  the  breaking  out  of  war— that 
'indiich  is  sometimes  adopted  by  civilized  governments,  of  waylay- 
ing, and  murdering  them,  in  order  to  seize  their  papers— or  finally, 
'the  unsteady,  and  uncandid  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  Al- 
giers since  the  month  of  April  1816— be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
•dey  in  violating  the  laws  of  nations  in  the  person  of  the  Britisdi 
consul,  by  arresting,  and  confining  him  in  chains  previous  to 
the  battle— I  leave  to  the  judgement  of  those  who  are  better  versed 
in  such  matters  than  I  am.  A  proof  that  this  outrage  was  not  re- 
garded in  a  very  serious  light  at  the  time,  is  that  no  adequate  re- 
paration to  the  (Consul  was  insisted  upon  by  the  British  negocia- 
tor,  fc^  the  indignities  which  he  had  suffered,  and  his  name  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  public  despatches  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  and  subsequent  peace.  During  the  battie  of  the 
27th  of  Auguiit,  the  conduct  of  Omar  was  that  of  a  brave  and  ju- 
dicious man;  perhaps  the  only  fault  he  committed  was  diat  of  not 
firing  upon  the  enemy's  ships  before  they  took  their  positions.  He 
was  always  at  the  post  of  danger,  and  continued  the  fight  until 
any  longer  resistance  was  vain.  In  the  subsequent  negociation,  be 
.maintained  the  same  calmness  of  temper  that  he  is  so  remarkaUe 
ibr,  requesting  of  the  British  negociator  that  he  would  as  a  favour, 
inform  him  once  for  all,  the  extent  of  the  claims  of  his  govern- 
ment upon  him. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  man  who  always  shows  himself 
equal  to  the  circumstances  in  which  fortune  places  him,  cannot 
.want  capacity.  The  results  of  the  battle  of  the  27'th  August  af- 
■forded  Omar  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  firmness  of  his 
mind,  and  of  developing  his  great  abilities  for  business.  The  Al- 
"gerines  may  with  justice,be  characterised  as  a  turbulent,  factiousand 
superstitious  banditti.  Their  fleet  was  destroyed,  their  military 
^orks  laid  in  ruins:  their  political  existence  seemed  to  be  actually 
eclipsed.  They  had  long  entertained  the  opinion  diat  their  chief 
was  unfortunate,  a  prejudice  which  a  dey  of  Algiers  seldom  sur- 
,vives  for  any  length  of  time,  and  on  this  occasion  thejr  shew  the 
most  uneqmvocal  disposition  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  despair. 
Omar,  aware  of  his  danger,  visited  the  barracks,  and  harangued 
the  soldiers*  He  represented  to  them,  that  although  tiieir  misfor- 
tunes were  great,  they  were  not  irreparable;  that  they  had  still 
great  resources,  by  a  prudent  use  of  which,  with  courage,  and  pa- 
tience, many  things  might  be  restored  upon  a  footing  even  bettek 
dian  ever.  That  by  disunion  amongst  themselves  every  thing  mi^ 
be  inevitably  lost.  That  if  they  believed  him  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
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the  restoration  of  the  power  of  Algiers,  he  then  offered  himself 
to  them  as  a  victim.  This  discourse,  together  with  a  judiciouft 
distribution  of  presents,  and  the  influence  of  his  friends,  most 
effectually  quelled  a  fermentation,  which  if  neglected,  might  have 
terminated  in  the  most  violent  excesses,  and  the  total  rum  of  the 
Turkish  domination  in  Algiers.  In  the  mean  time  he  brought 
workmen  and  materials  from  the  remotest  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  through  the  most  indefatigable  activity,  superintending  every 
tiling  in  person,  he  actually  replaced  Algiers  by  the  middle  of 
December  following,  in  a  better  state  of  defence  than  it  ever  was. 
At  the  same  time  he  cleared  the  port  of  all  the  wrecks;  purchased 
and  equipped  four  capital  cruizers;  laid  a  sloop  of  war  upon  the 
stocks:  and  took  such  other  measures  as  must  m  a  short  time  ren* 
der  the  maritime  power  of  Algiers,  more  efficient  than  ever;  fot 
as  it  never  can  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  piraticaf 
power,  light  fast  sailing  cruizers  are  obviously  more  to  be  dreaded 
dian  heavy  frigates;  as  being  less  tangible,  and  equally  mischiev- 
ous to  commerce.  O'f  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  u^,  you 
are  informed.  Tou  know  that  the  Bashaw  supported  his  reputa- 
tion there  as  a  man  of  capacity  and  honor.^ 

I  shall  finish  this  long  article  by  noticing  several  trsuts  in  the 
character  of  Omar,  which  attest  his  clemency,  and  do  much  honor 
to  his  dispositions  as  a  man. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1%\S 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  wa$ 
Abdalla,  then  minister  of  Marine.  This  man  had  l^en  a  chief  of 
banditti  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smymk;  subsequently  here,  th^^ 
confidant  and  instrument  of  the  sanguinary  cruelties  of  Hadg^ 
Ali,  whom  he  afterwards  murdered  with  his  own  hands  as  a  par- 
tizan  of  Omar,  who  in  consequence  promoted  him  to  the  post  of 
high  Chamberlain;  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Vtc  Ric  Hadgi^  or 
mmister  of  Marine.  It  is  not  known  that  Abdalla  possessed  a  sin* 
gle  respectable  quality.  In  him  avarice,  cruelty,  vindictiveness, 
and  brutal  ignorance,  were  associated  with  inordinate  ambition. 
Fortunately  the  plan  to  murder  the  Dey  and  place  the  supreme^ 
power  in  the  hands  of  this  monster  was  discovered  in  time,  and 
he  was  arrested  on  the  12th  of  December  of  that  year.  Instead  of 
taking  his  life,  which  is  the  usual  course  in  such  cases  in  Algiers, 
this  wretch  was  embarked  with  his  family  and  effects  for  the  Le- 
vant, at  the  expense  of  the  Regency,  by  order  of  the  Bashaw,  and 
his  real  propei^  given  to  his  brother,  who  is  a  man  of  respecta- 
ble character.  The  man  who  succeeded  him  in  the  administration 
of  the  Marine,  was  not  either  distinguished  by  any  respectable 
quality.  Ignorance  and  brutality  were  his  leading  characteristic*. 
In  the  battle  of  the  27th  of  August  he  was  accused  of  Connivance 
with  the  enemy,  and  his  head  was  demanded  with  clamorous 
violence.  Omar  ordered  him  confined.  The  British  negociator  af* 
terwards  appeared  disposed  to  consider  this  minister  as  the  authoif 
of  the  indignities  which  had  been  heaped  upon  Ae  British  Con* 
sid  and  his  family,  to  irld%h  Omar  with  great  magnsknimi^,  rt- 
Vou  X.  46 
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plied,  that  his  minister  had  acted  according  to  orders  which  he 
had  received  from  him.  Never  did  the  affiairs  of  a  Dey  of  Al- 

?'ers  more  imperiously  demand  a  victim  than  on  this  occasi<Hi. 
et  Omar  refused  to  take  his  life,  and  on  the  first  occasion  em- 
barked him  with  his  family  for  the  Levant. 

On  his  accession  to  supreme  authority  Omar  had  sent  for  his 
mother  and  a  remaining  brother,  who  arrived  here  in  the  summer 
of  1816.  It  appears  that  he  must  have  regarded  his  situation  here 
as  precarious,  for  his  brother  returned  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  in  the  month  of  February  following  he  embarked  his 
mother  and  his  eldest  son,  on  board  of  a  Swedish  vessel  charter* 
ed  for  the  purpose,  to  return  to  Mitylene.  On  the  departure  of 
this  vessel,  he  sent  for  the  Swedish  Captain  in  company  with  the 
Consul;  he  made  the  former  a  very  magnificent  present,  and  re- 
commended to  his  particular  care  and  attention,  his  mother  and 
son,  as  the  dearest  objects  of  his  solicitude.  On  this  occasion  he 
could  not  restrain  his  tears  which  flowed  in  abundance.  Here  I 
take  leave  of  Omar,  It  is  possible  that  the  two  former  instances 
of  clemency,  may  be  differently  accounted  for  upon  principles  of 
state  policy,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  misinterpreted.  This  impar- 
tial sketch  of  a  character,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  considering 
what  a  Dey  of  Algiers  usually  is.  To  tne  most  brutal  violence, 
atrocity,  and  insolence,  has  succeeded  in  the  person  of  Omar,  at 
least  a  semblance  of  propriety,  decency,  and  decorum.  Yours,    S. 

^  .     OUTLINES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Art.  III.— 1.  Outlines  of  Geology;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
Tear  1816.  By  William  Thomas  Brande^  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^ 
&fc.  &c.  &fc.  8vo.  rs.  6d.  Murray.  1817. 
2i  A  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  No.  V.  Edited  at  the  Roy- 
al  institution.  Murray.  1817. 

[Mr.  Brande's  outlines  of  Geology  have  but  recently  reached 
this  country;  the  fifth  number  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  we  have  had  for  some  time.  The  following  review  of  these 
publications  is  not  very  favourable  to  Mr.  Brande's  labours,  but 
It  is  so  manifesdy  drawn  up  with  competent  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  our  readers  mterested  in  the  modem  Science  of 
Mineralogy,  will  be  glad  to  see  an  English  estimate  of  Mr. 
Brande's  pretensions.] 

[From  the  British  Critic] 

PREFIXED  to  the  second  of  the  publication  which  wje  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  is  an  Essay  ^^  on  the  advance^ 
ment  of  science  as  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
ftoyal  institution;"  and  we  think  it  right  to  state  in  the  outset^ 
that  it  is  solely  to  the  said  essay,  or  retrospect,  or  eulogium,  for 
we  know  not  well  how  to  fit  it  with  an  appellation,  that  our  re- 
marks are  to  be  directed^  Our  object.too  la  fi^dng  upon  this  pn^ 
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duction  we  may  also  state,  is  not  to  draw  from  its  contents  a  con- 
nected view  of  what  has  been  imagined  or  achieved  by  philoso- 
phers during  any  given  period  of  time:  it  is  merely  to  present  to 
our  readers  a  fair  and  warranted  specimen  of  that  kind  of  style 
which  is  cultivated  at  present  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  for  illustrating  facts  or  expounding  doctrines  in  the  more 
severe  and  recondite  departments  of  science;  and  to  exhibit,  as 
we  go  along,  a  few  traits  of  that  unaffected  modesty  which  never 
fells  to  adorn  the  labours  of  those  who  are  distinguished  either  by 
talents  for  deep  research,  or  by  high  scientific  attainments.  We 
have  not  heard  indeed,  who  is  die  author  of  the  little  performance 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking;  but  judging  from  imemal  evi- 
dence, we  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  professor  of 
chymistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  geological  oudines  which  will  form  the  main  subject  of 
this  article. 

We  agree  then,  in  the  first  place  with  our  learned  author,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  that  **  it  can  but  rarelv  happen,  that  the  concen- 
trated genius  of  ages  and  the  multifarious  science  of  a  wide  ex- 
tended world,  should  be  traced  before  us  by  a  master's  hand,  in 
one  clear  and  highly  finished  picture;"  and  moreover  that  "  when 
such  a  view  is  offered,  we  know  of  no  greater  intellectual  treat;^ 
but  we  have  great  doubts  notwithstanding,  whether  an  individual 
or  even  a  corporate  body  can  so  speak  of  tiheir  own  exploits  as  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  same  degree  of  interest  and  admiration, 
or  to  coi;nmunicate  the  same  degree  of  delight  as  when  they  re- 
cord the  successes  of  others.  We  shall  be  better  understood  per- 
haps, when  our  reader  has  perused  the  following  sentence.  "  We 
do  not  now  address  the  public,"  says  the  author  of  this  essay, 
^^  as  mere  journalists,  but  we  raise  the  voice  of  th^  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain;  and  in  tracing  rapidly  the  march  of  science 
from  the  foundation  of  our  establishment,  we  shall  reclaim  with 
pride  the  concentrated  glory  of  discoveries  which  would  hove 
shed  no  mean  lustre  diffused  over  the  philosophy  of  an  age»"  We 
cannotf  help  supposing,  but  that  we  are  g^ven  to  understand,  ia 
pretty  phdn  words  too,  that  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  present  century,  originated,  or  were 
perfected,  in  the  Royal  Institution.  None  certainly  value  more 
highly  than  we  do  the  successful  labours  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  nor 
prize  in  a  greater  degree  the  vast  additions  which  he  has  made 
to  chemical  knowledge  both  in  respect  of  facts  and  principles; 
still  we  have  not  been  so  inattentive  to  what  has  been  going  on  m 
other  quarters  of  the  world,  as  to  concede  to  the.  claims  of  any 
one  association  the  "  concentrated  glory"  connected  with  every 
division  of  natural  philosophy.  That  we  are  not  overstraining 
the  meaning  of  the  words  which  we  have  transcribed  is 
abundantly  manifest  from  the  spirit  of  the  whole  paper  takea 
togedier,  and  particularly  from  a  passage  towards  the  close  of  iC, 
w&re,  imploring  the  protection*  ctf  the  Stav^,  atid  sdicitiiig  ft  |^' 
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tion  of  those  rewards  which  are  bestowed  upon  auch  d^nt* 
trymen  as  have  raised  the  uation  to  ^lory  by  the  arts  of  war,  the 
^uthor  modestly  asks  whether  ^^  it  might  not  be  right  to  hold  fordi 
some  encouragement  to  others  who  have  raised  me  British  name 
fft  least  as  high^  by  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  civilization  and 
general  improvement  of  mankind."  In  the  same  tone  of  feeling 
an  objection  is  removed^  Which  it  should  seem,  was  at  one  time 
urged  against  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  namely^  that  it 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  importance  of  our  elder  societies.  Aa 
appeal  is  therefore  boldly  made  to  the  amuds  of  the  Royal  Society 
itself  for  the  record  of  their  services,  accompanied  with  the  un* 
assuming  reidark,  that  it  will  not  be  ^  any  disparagement  to  the 
dignity  of  that  venerable  body,  to  shew  that  some  of  the  fairest 
flowers  of  her  later  transactions  were  savm  and  nurtured  by  the 
txperimental  manipulations  not  of  a  jealous  rival,  but  of  a  useful 
and  laborious  ally.'' 

It  is  not  our  business  however  to  dispute  with  this  eulo^st  of 
the  Institution  the  "  concentrated  glory  of  discoveries"  which  he 
has  raised  his  voice  to  reclaim;  we  proceed,  therefore  to  abstract 
fi  paragraph  or  two  from  his  inimitable  performance,  as  a  sample 
of  the  language  in  which  he  chooses  to  describe  the  sowing  and 
nurturing  of  scientific  Jlowera  of  experimental  manipulations. 

^  The  history  of  chemical  science/'  says  he,  ^  must  for  ever  date  OM 
pf  its  prmcipal  epochs  from  the  foundation  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Rof  « 
al  Institudon.  The  reformed  doctrines  of  the  French  school  were  but 
just  firmly  established  by  the  powerful  engine  of  her  nomenclature,  and 
the  expiring  groans  of  the  phlogistic  hypothesis  were  still  heard  in  the 
last  writings  ot  Or.  Priestly,  when  a  new  power  of  natuie  was  develop* 
ed  by  the  experiments  of  Galvani,  and  a  new  and  powerful  instrument 
of  research,  combined  by  the  genius  of  Volta.  The  experimentalists  <tf 
our  school  were  not  behind  others  in  their  investigations  of  the  laws  of 
galvanism;  and  various  were  their  improvements  in  the  Voltaic  appa- 
ifttttS)  till  its  splendid  powers  were  first  fiiily  displayed  in  giant  great* 
oess,  in  the  Mistory  of  the  Institudon.  The  impulse  which  was  given  tf 
science  by  these  striking  discoveries,  vibrated  to  every  part  of  the  civi- 
Uted  world,  and  the  crowded  lectures  in  which  such  wonderfiil  novel* 
(ties  were  displayed^  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  md  all  l^e  aids  of 
a  splendid  apparatus,  contributed  not  a  little  in  this  country^  to  the  ra|»d 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  philosophic  enquiry.— It  was  now  that  a  ii^t 
broke  furth  from  her  laboratory  whose  splendour  was  to  radiate  to  every 
branch  of  chemical  science,  and  which  while  it  confirmed  in  some  things 
the  generally  received  doctrines,  was  destined  to  effect  a  revolution  m 
others  as  important  as  it  was  unlocked  for;  foreign  nauons  were  emu- 
lous in  offering  their  tribute  of  admiradon  to  the  genius  of  the  British 
school^  and  the  rival  policy  of  a  hostile  government  presented  a  civic 
crown  to  the  pre-eminence  of  transcendant  merit.  The  energy  which 
TnM  thus  communicated  to  science,  spread  to  all  the  parts  of  the  civilised 
world  ^th  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  shock;  the  rays  of  the  new  liglrt 
wexe  reflected  from  every  quarter,  and  discoveries,  which  were  but  tk» 
))9Dsequences  of  the  newly-ascertained  law  of  naturCf  flowed  In  witk  a 
jt|4e  which  fiboost  overwhelmed  th»  imagination*  The  effooa  of  th^^oi* 
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idcmcm  of  fire  damp  in  coal  mines  has  long  been  known  and  deplored^ 
but  the  frequency  and  devastating  consequences  of  it,  in  the  last  few 
fears,  has  made  every  friend  of  humanity  shudder,  and  look  forward 
with  horror  to  the  certainty  of  its  more  frt^quent  occurrence,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  daily  extending  progress  of  the  miner  in  bis  subterraneous 
operations;  urged  by  the  heart-rending  cry  of  suffering  humanity,  sci- 
ence turned  aside  from  her  speculations,  and  after  an  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  enemy  with  which  she  had  to  contend,  traced  with  laborious 
and  often  dangerous  persererance,  its  most  recondite  principles,  and  at 
^  length  presented  to  the  astonished  and  grateful  miner  the  ignited  elemenU 
'  of  eacploaion  fluttering  harmUee  in  a  wire  cage.  But  whilst  proclaiming  « 
train  of  discoveries  whose  splendour  and  importance  have  never  been 
equalled,  and  whose  bright  effulgence  will  distinguish  her  name,  as  tke 
names  of  those  in  whom  she  glortes  as  her  sons;'*  (what  is  meant  by  all 
this  we  beg  to  know)  ^  the  Royal  Institution  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
less  striking  though  scarcely  less  useful  interests.  In  the  department 
of  geology  she  boasts  of  the  first  attempt  to  describe  the  strata  and  mi- 
neral productions  of  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  a  collection  ever 
open  to  the  public.  As  a  school  of  chemistry,  we  boldly  challenge  com* 
petition.**  (comparison  he  means  surely)  "  It  is  here  that  we  behold  a 
sight  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  civilized  world.  It  is  hither  that  our 
country  women  flock  to  give  their  all*powerful  countenance  to  pursuits 
which  ennoble  the  mind.  While  beau^  and  fashion  continue  to  patron- 
ise mental  improvement,  it  will  ever  be  unfeshionable  to  be  uninformed; 
and  while  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  benefit  which  science  de* 
fives  from  a  patronage  which  is  as  irreeietadle  as  it  is  extensive,  jusdce 
calls  upon  us  to  rebut  the  charge  of  fickleness.  Long  may  the  ladies  of 
London,  Sec.  &c.  And  can  it  now  be  a  question  whether  the  Royal  la* 
•titution  is  to  stand?  We  boldly  answer  No."  But  <'  our  arrears,  trifling 
as  they  are,  clog  our  exertions;  and  the  hands  of  the  Herculee^  who 
even  in  his  infant  days,  has  given  such  promise  of  future  excellence,  are 
bound  by  a  mere  spider's  web.  Be  it  remembered  at  all  events,  that  we 
sink  not  noiseless  Into  oblivion:  our  fame  is  gone  abroad  to  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  and  if  we  fail  in  the  face  of  the  world,  our  list  will  no 
longer  be  the  register  of  names  which  radiate  and  reflect  the  glory  of  this 
splendid  establishment,  but  the  barren  catalogue  of  those  who  had  not 
i^irit  enough  to  support  an  institution  which  had  been  so  pre-eminentlj 
iKstinguished  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  philosophy." 

After  reading  these  quotations,  taken  from  a  ps^r  of  about 
twenty  pages,  no  man  can  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  extent  of 
tihe  claims  which  a  body  of  men,  allowing  such  a  piece  of  inflated 
absurdity  to  come  out  under  their  sanction  ought  to  have  upon  a 
discerning  public.  We  can  say  for  ourselves,  most  conscientious- 
ly, that  we  never  saw  as  much  assurance  combined  with  the  same 
quantity  of  bad  writing,  in  any  essay,  scientific  or  literary,  whether 
acknowledged  or  anonymous.  It  is  quite  umque.  Who,  for  exam«> 
pie,  ever  heard  a  man  in  his  senses  talk  of  ^^  the  circk  of  our  pur- 
suits seeming  to  expand  as  we  contemplate  the  concentric  efforts 
of  others?"  or  of  a  contemplation  which  "  assists  in  forming  use* 
ful  anticipations  of  Jkiture  prospects;*^  or  of  mathematicians  be- 
holding ^^  the  abstruse  calculations  of  numbers  and  of  spixce  appG- 
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cd  to  the  forms  of  matter;''  car  of  the  *:^  fundamental  doctrines  of 
motion  being  referred  to  mathematical  axioms:'*'^  or  of  ^  investi- 
gating the  passive  strength  of  materials''  or  of  "  twenty  thousand 
volumes  in  aU  current  languages!"  We  take  leave  however^  of  this 
unknown  academician;  exhorting  him,  when  he  next  takes  up  his 
pen  to  give  his  annual  retrospect  of  philosophical  discoveries,  to 
attend  more  to  common  sense  than  to  sounding  words,  bmA  in  all 
the  details  of  his  ^^  sowing  and  nurturing  experimental  manipula- 
tions," to  give  us  facts  and  results  whatever  they  may  be,  in  die 
plain  language  s^ipropriated  to  science* 

Mr.  Brande's  book,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed, demands  attention  on  two  separate  accounts;  first  as  con- 
taining a  few  specific  notices  relative  to  the  mineralogy  of  this 
Island,  and  secondly  as  supporting  a  particular  theory  as  to  the 
formation  and  arrangement  of  mineral  substances  at  large. 
•  We  begin  with  his  map,  or  section  of  the  strata  from  London 
to  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  respectively,  in  which  we  suspect 
there  are  several  inaccuracies.  For  example,  in  describing  the 
amygdaloid  or  toadstone  of  Derbyshire,  he  represents  it  as  being 
niassive  like  granite,  and  cutting  across  the  limestone  strata  from 
below;  whereas  the  true  position  of  the  said  amygdaloid  is  in 
beds,  alternating  with,  or  resting  upon,  the  calcareous  rocks.  Thefe 
is  a  similar  mis-statement  too,  with  regard  to  the  green-stone  of 
Cornwall.  This  rock  is  likewise  represented  as  beingmassive  like 
granite,  and  as  shooting  veins  into  the  clay  slate,  or  slate  kilns, 
according  to  the  local  terminology  adopted  by  Mr.  Brande;  but 
every  body  knows  that  the  true  situation  of  the  Cornwall  green- 
stone is  that  of  beds  in  the  clay  slate,  along  with  serpentine.  We 
have  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  gross  blundering  in 
matters  so  obvious  and  generally  known,  and  what  is  more  sur- 
prizing in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  statement  in  the  letter-press 
portion  of  his  book.  At  page  117,  when  speaking  of  trap-rocks, 
and  more  particularly  of  greenstone,  he  observes,  that  **  in  Der- 
byshire these  rocks  are  among  the  transition  series  of  Werner; 
they  form  strata  and  fill  cavities  in  the  limestone."  In  the  map, 
however,  there  is  no  greenstone  strata  whatever  represented  m 
the  Derbyshire  district,  whilst  the  amygdaloid,  the  only  trap-rock 
therein  exhibited,  appears  like  a  mass  spouted  \if  from  the  Plu- 
tonic regions,  and  torcing  its  way  through  the  superincumbent 
limestone.  A  suspicious  controversialist  would  maintain  that  diis 
glaring  inconsistency  between  the  pen  and  the  pencil  was  a  private 
sacrifice  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  theory.  At  all  events  the  ob- 
ject is  very  manifest:  the  trap-rocks  compose  one  of  the  hills  of 
strife  upon  which  the  Wemerians  and  HuttcHiians  have  long  exer- 
cised the  weapons  of  controversy;  it  is  very  natural  there£[»'e  that 
a  disciple  of  the  latter  school  should  be  eager  to  provide  ^ 
BEAUX  and  belles  of  the  metropolis  with  a  species  of  argument 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  their  studies,  a  splendidiy  coloured 
plate:  being  morally  certain  that  few  of  them  would  ev«ri<^i8ich  the 
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llTthpage  of  his  outlines,  to  tease  him  with  questions  on  the  con- 
sistency of  his  statements. 

2.  We  were  struck  with  the  inaccurate  and  unscientific  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Brande  speaks  of  granite,  in  hb  43d  and  44th  pages. 
After  mentioning  that  we  have  Jine  grained  and  coarse  grained 
granite,  he  adds,  ^^  the  former  is  abundant  in  Scodand,  the  latter 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.''  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  most  of  the 
Scotch  granite  is  coarse  granular.  Again,  on  the  same  subject,  he 
remarks,  that "  if  we  examine  a  granitic  district  In  nature,  we 
shall  observe,  in  regard  to  it,  two  leading  phenomena.  The  one 
is,  that  veins  of  granite  frequendy  shoot  from  the  ^eat  mass  into 
the  superincumbent  strata."  We  have  merely  to  state  however  in 
answer  to  this,  that  the  extensive  granitic  range  of  the  Riesenge« 
berge  exhibited  no  such  appearance  to  the  acute  and  enlightened 
eye  of  Raumer,  one  of  the  best  observers  of  our  time. 

?•  The  meagre  account  of  the  highly  interesting  hill  of  Avie-» 
more  appears  to  us  exceedingly  incorrect.  The  author  calls  the 
district  of  Aviemore  granftic^  whereas  the  hill  itself  is  gneiss,  al- 
ternating with  beds  of  granite  and  traversed  with  veins  of  that 
rock.  We  do  not  however  call  in  question  his  statement  that  such 
veins  are  seen  ^'  penetrating  the  slaty  rock. in  all  directions,"  and 
that  ^^  upon  the  weather  worn  side,  facing  the  north-east,  a  large 
vein  of  granite  may  be  perceived,  widest  at  bottom,  running  near- 
ly perpendicular,  and  eidarging  into  a  mass  or  stratum  of  granite, 
between  the  schistose  layers;"  but  we  crave  liberty  to  add,  that 
many  of  those  veins  are  seen  terminating  both  above  and  below, 
and  that,  consequendy,  they  cannot  have  been  ejected  from  the 
great  Huttonian  furnace  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Such  veins  are 
of  contemporaneous  formation  with  the  rocks  in  which  they  are 
found;  for  we  hold  so  far  with  Werner,  as  to  deny  the  position 
of  Mr.  Brande,  that  **  every  vein  must  be  of  a  date  superior  to 
that  of  the  body  which  contains  it."  Every  one  in  the  smallest 
de^ee  acquainted  with  these  matter  knows  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
gument and  the  conclusion  which  the  Huttonians  have  founded 
on  the  facts  now  alluded  to  by  Professor  Brande.  From  the  shoot- 
ing of  granite  veins  into  the  superincumbent  strata  they  labour  to 
prove  both  that  the  granite  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion  at 
the  moment  of  its  injection,  and  also  as  a  natural  consequence^ 
that  it  must  be  of  later  formation  than  the  strata  which  it  pene- 
trates. But  to  satisfy  our  author  that  the  facts  for  which  he  con- 
tends, would  even  if  substantiated,  go  only  a  very  litde  way  in 
making  out  his  point,  we  have  to  remind  him  that  many  other ' 
rocks,  besides  granite,  shoot  veins  from  their  masses,  both  up- 
wards and  downwards;  which  rocks,  even  according  to  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  Huttonian  theory  itself,  could  never  have 
,  been  in  a  state  of  fusion.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  floetz 
limestone,  sand  stone,  and  even  clay  slate;  and,  indeed,  there  are 
few  rocks  which  do  not  occasionally  exhibit  at  their  line  of  junc- 
tion, appearances  of  the  same  description  with  thoee  which 
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sometiaues  occur  at  the  junction  of  granite  wkh  gneiss^  or  cl«f 
slate. 

4.  The  professor  after  admitting  that  there  are  granite  veins 
frequently  discovered  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  original  mask 
or  mountsdn,  inform  us,  that  *^  Dr.  Hutton,  from  collateral  evi* 
dence,  conceives  that  these  are  always  united  to  some  granitk  mass^ 
though  too  deep,  or  at  too  great  a  dist^ice  to  be  traced  and  di»« 
covered."  What,  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  is  Dr.  Hutton's  evidenoei 
either  collateral  or  direct?  It  amounts,  at  ^e  best,  to  n^ere  con- 
jecture, grounded  too  on  a  bold  hypothesis,  unwarranted  by  rea- 
son,  and  unsupported  by  observation.  Such  veins,  we  repeat,  9Xt 
contemporaneous,  exacdy  likie  the  siliceous  and  calcareous  veins 
which  present  themselves  in  "the  most  common  rocks  of  the  floetz 
formation,  and  which  are  to  be  seen  on  a  still  smaller  seale,  is 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  quartz  and  clay  families.  Our  au- 
thor is  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  all  his  examples  under  this 
head.  He  refers  to  Portsoy  and  Glentilt,  to  some  of  the  Western 
isles  of  Scotland,  particularly  Tirce  and  Coll,  as  also  some  parts 
of  Cornwall.  Now,  it  happens  that  in  Glentilt  there  is  no  granite 
at  all,  whilst  the  ^;ranitic  veins  at  Portsoy  can  in  general  be  traced 
to  their  termination,  both  above  and  below.  Those  again,  of  Tirce 
and  Coll  are  evidently  of  the  contemporaneous  formation,  the  na- 
ture of  which  we  have  already  described. 

5.  The  account  of  Porphjrry  and  Serpentine,  in  the  opening  of 
the  third  lecture  is  extremely  meafi;re  and  unsatisfactory.  Does 
Mr.  Brande  not  know  that  die  basis  of  porphyry  may  be  clay« 
stone,  homstone,  and  pitchstone,  as  well  as  felspar?  Is  he  certain^ 
moreover,  that  he  ever  saw  serpentine  resting  upon  blocks  of  por- 
phyry? And  what  are  we  to  understand  by  die  very  loose  expres- 
sions, *^  veins  of  granite  associating'  with  those  of  steatite,  per- 
vading the  granite?"  and  "  Serpentine  at  Portsoy  associating'  with 
granite?"  Such  descriptions  of  the  locality  and  relative  situation 
of  rocks,  would  not  be  pardotied  in  a  common  miner.  Of  lime* 
stone  too,  that  very  important  mineral  substance,  all  that  we  are 
told,  with  respect  to  its  geognostic  relations  at  least,  is,  tiiat  it  is 
associated  among  primary  rocks  witii  mica-slate  and  serpentine^ 
and  that  in  "  Inverary  Park  it  may  be  seen  in  contact  witii  mica- 
slate  and  porph)rry."  After  these  enlightened  and  profound  re- 
marks, which  constitute  the  philosophy  ot  this  part  of  the  ge<do^- 
cal  outlines,  we  are  gravely  informed,  that  ^  the  most  esteenoM 
varieties  (of  marble)  are  perfectiy  white  and  free  from  veins, 
somewhat  translucent,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  pc^shf"  am 
diat  ^^  these  marbles  are  imported  for  ornamental  purposes,  espe* 
eially  for  those  of  the  sculptor,"  all  which  is  followed  by  thiamin- 
pie  assurance:  **  We  have  now  considered  a  highly  important  sc- 
ries of  rocks,  and  have  enumerated  their  characters  as  insulaMl 
individuals." 

To  be  serious:  had  this  book  been  the  first  publication  ki  Am 
tfepartQicnt  of  mlneralogyi  had  Werner,  aad  Jf^rmm,  wti  Von 
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Busch,  and  Jameson,  never  written  their  several  works;  had  the 
En^ish  public  in  these  times  had  as  few  means  of.  prosecuting 
this  interesting  study,  as  they  possessed  in  the  days  of  Biunet  or 
Whiston,  then,  pcradventure,  might  such  a  treatise  as  that  now 
before  us,  have  done  some  credit  to  its  author,  and  some  good, 
perhaps,  to  the  inquisitive  student*  But,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  both  as  to  simple  minerals,  and  the  composition  and 
relation  of  mountain  rocks,  the  case  is,  without  doubt,  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  these  "  Outlines  of  Geology,"  accordingly  contain  not, 
we  are  positively  certain,  one  single  fact  or  argument  which  is  not 
already  before  die  public  in  a  more  accurate  and  intelligible  form* 
Considering  what  has  been  done  by  the  Geological  Society,  the 
Wemerian  society, by  Dr.  Kidd,and  Professor  Jameson,  compared 
with  the  scanty  and  incorrect  details  of  Mr.  Brande,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  condemn  tJie  imprudence  of  the  writer,  in  the  journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  who  says,  in  allusion  to  the  essay  we  are 
now  reviewing,  that  "  she  (the  Institution)  boasts  of  the  first  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  strata  and  minersd  productions  of  Great 
Britain." — Nascitur  ridiculus  mus! 

We  had  marked  several  other  mistakes  in  the  course  of  reading 
this  little  work,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
one  more,  namely,  the  appearance  of  sandstone,  when  in  beds,  al- 
ternating with  trap  rocks.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  very  well 
known,  die  sandstone  at  the  line  of  junction  has  an  indurated  look, 
as  if  a  portion  of  the  greenstone  or  basalt  were  incorporated  with 
it,  or  introduced  by  percolation  into  its  pores;  and  this*  appear- 
ance has  been  ascribed  by  the  Huttonians  to  their  favourite  doc- 
trine that  the  trap  rocks  were  originally  interjected  between  the 
sandstone  beds  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

"  The  contmon  observer,"  says  Mr.  Blende,  "  to  whom  a  piece  of 
basalt  is  presented,  would  presently  announce  it  to  be  the  produce  6f  a 
volcano,  and  the  analogy  between  it  and  lava  is  most  striking.  This 
alone  would  justify  us  in  concluding  that  whinstone  is  the  produce  of 
fire.  But  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  as  applied  to  its  origin,  become 
much  more  satisC^ctory,  when  we  contemplate  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  strata,  into  which^it  has  been  thrown,  or  upon  the  substances 
in  its  vicinity.  Thus  the  sandstone  of  Salisbury  Crag  is  broken,  indu* 
rated,  and  even  fused  by  its  irruption." 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  we  have  briefly  to  observe,  that  the 
fusion  of  such  sandstone  is  a  mere  fancy  of  Dr.  Hutton's;  the  vtry 
same  appearance  being  discoverable  in  sandstone,  where  it  alter- 
Qi^s  with  slate-clay,  at  a  distance  too  from  trap  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  even  in  situations  where  no  trap  is  to  be  found. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  us  to  the  second  part  of  die  sub- 
ject discussed  by  our  author,  and  introduce  us  to  his  notions  on 
what  has  been  called  a  theory  of  the  earth.  Taking  up  very  lite- 
rally the  doctrines  of  Hutton  and  Playfair,  he  reganls  trap  rocks, 
as  well  as  granite,  as  having  been  completely  melted  in  the  im- 
mense sub^rranean  fire,  lighted  up  by  his  master,  ttt  an  indefinite 
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de|ith  lii  the  ^itrails  of  out  glob^^  and  afterwards  thrown  up  t^ 
form  masses,  beds,  and  dykes  among  the  stratified  ininerals  de- 
posited by  the  ocean*  Let  us  examine  then;  into  the  few  pheno- 
mena of  which  we  are  in  possessior ,  and  see  how  this  hypothesis 
accounts  for  the  said  fused  sand  tone  of  Salisbury  Crag.  Mr. 
Brande  certainly  does  not  require  to  be  told,  that  in  the  well- 
known  hill  he  has  mentioned,  there  is  a  succession  of  strata,  or 
beds,  of  greenstone  and  sandstone  alternating  with  each  odier; 
and  this  being  the  case,  we  are  desirous  to  be  informed  how  the 
fused  trap  could  make  its  way  through  the  sandstone  mass,  and 
divide  it  into  regular  strata,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  the  in- 
terposed beds  of  greenstone!  It  is  admitted  by  all  Huttonians,  we 
believe,  that  sandstone  is  a  deposition  from  water,  and  moreover, 
that  it  has  never  been  melted  in  their  mightv  furnace  at  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  earth;  how  then  are  they  to  explain  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  strata,  composed  of  a  stone,  avowedly  of  aqueous  origin,  are 
found  alternating  with  those  of  another  stone,  which  they  maintain 
to  be  of  igneous  origin,  in  the  most  regular  succession,  and  preserv- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  their  position  the  strictest  parallelism 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  Could  the  melted  greenstone  be 
injected  from  the  deep,  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal  too,  into 
a  superincumbent  rock,  so  regularly,  and  almost  at  given  distan- 
ces! We  admit  that  the  Wemerians  have  to  encounter  no  small 
difl&culty  in  explainiiu;  the  akemation  of  sandstone  and  green- 
stone, in  what  they  csul  their  independent  coal  formations;  and  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  that  the  fluid  which  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth,  should  deposite  siliceous  matter  in  a  state  of  mechani- 
cal division,  until  it  had  formed  one  stratum  in  a  particular  place, 
and  then  proceeded  to  deposite  hornblende  »id  fekpar  until  it  had 
formed  a  stratum  of  greenstone  to  cover  that  other  stratum,  and 
so  on  in  regular  succession,  we  know  not  how  often.  There  is  a 
difficulty  here,  and  no  candid  Wemerian  will  deny  it;  but  still, 
when  compared  with  the  monstrous  assumption,  that  the  one  rock 
was  spouted  into  die  other  from  a  great  depth  in  a  state  of  fliudity, 
it  vanishes  into  nothing.  If,  however,  the  Huttonian  could  prove 
that,  where  the  sandstone  is  found  in  contact  with  tiie  trap,  the 
former  is  indurated,  or  fused^  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  never  foimd, 
when  in  contact  with  any  other  kind  of  rock,  we  should  be  com- 

EUed  to  yield  to  a  presumption  at  least  considerably  in  favotir  of 
s  hypothesis.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  we  are  pre- 
pared, as  we  have  already  said,  to  bring  forward  a  multitude  6i 
SEicts  to  show  that  sandstone  exhibits  the  very  same  aj^pearanc^; 
the  appearance  of  induration,  or  fusion,  we  mean;  trhere  it  aker- 
nates  with  slate  clay,  a  substance  which  no  man  ever  imagined  to 
have  beta  exposed  to  fire. 

When  on  this  topic,  we  may  adduce  one  or  two  cases  from  Dr. 
Murray,  whose  book  Mr.  Brande  does  not  appear  to  have  read. 
AUuding  to  the  operation  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  Huttonian)^ 
^  Doctor  mentions,  WMmg  other  tMngs,  that  strata  isi  Tocft-^dC 
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are  •ometimea  oovered  by  straU  of  M^Mbtoae  or  Um«tu>ne«  The 
Huttonian  geologist,  he  observes,  must  suppose  that  this  sandstone 
has  been  consolidated  by  the  central  heat,  acting  through  the 
rock-salt  below  it.  But  this  is  plainly  an  impossibility.  The  salt  is 
a  substance  comparatively  very  fusible,  as  it  can  even  be  vola* 
tilized  by  the  heat  of  a  coarse  pouety  furnace,  while  sandstone  is 
very  infusible.  The  heat  necessary,  dierefore,  to  soften  sandstone 
in  diis  position,  must  have  melted  the  salt  beneath;  and  as  this 
latter  substance  is  of  a  much  inferior  specific  gravity,  the  sand- 
stone must  have  sunk  in  it,  and  the  arrangement  observed  by  na- 
ture could  never  have  been  produced.  We  find,  continues  the 
DoctcM*,  in  innumerable  cases,  strata  more  imperfectly  consoli- 
dated than  others  above  them,  and  of  course  further  removed 
from  the  consolidating  power,  though  the  difference  <pannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  difference  in  the  fusibility  of  the  substances  com- 
posing them.  An  example  will  place  this  in  a  clear  light.  In  a  sec- 
tion of  the  strata  at  Newcastle,  coal  is  found  at  the  depth  of  IQd 
feet;  over  it  is  a  bed  of  black  clay,  13  feet  thick,  with  impressions 
of  ferns  in  its  substance;  above  this,  another  bed  of  harder  clay, 
26  feet  in  thickness.  The  stratum  incumbent  on  this  is  a  hard 
quartzose  sandstone,  with  specks  of  mica,  25  feet  thick;  and  thia 
ia  agsun  covered  by  clay.  Now,  how*  could  this  sandstone  have 
been  consolidated  by  the  subterranean  heat,  while  ^o  many  feet  of 
clay  beneath  it,  and  of  course,  nearer  the  operation  of  that  heat* 
had  not  even  been  indurated!  We  may  pronounce  it  impossible 
that  it  should  be  so.  Nor  is  the  example  uncommon:  there  are 
many  similar  to  it,  and  even  less  favourable,  as  the  banks  of  clay 
extend  to  eighty,  an  hundred,  or  more  fathoms  in  thiclpness,  with 
perfectly  consolidated  sandstone  above;  and  this  is  diversified 
with  alternations  of  limestone,  gypsum,  coal,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  secondary  rocks. 

In  this  book  of  Mr.  Brande^s  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
made  to  remove  the  objections  now  stated;  indeed  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  such  objections  have  ever  been  urged.  With 
regard,  again,  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  fundament  position 
of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  that  there  exists  a  subterranean  fire, 
which  consolidates  and  raises  mineral  strata;  the  pabuh4m  which 
maintains  it,  if  it  does  feed  upon  consumable  materials,  the  eauset 
and  periods  of  its  renovation,  if  it  is  ever  extinguished  or  sup- 
pressed; our  author  merely  observes,  that "  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  concernmg  the  true  nature  of  earthy  bodies^, 
have  furnished  unexpected  evidence  in  defence  of  these  apparent 
Incongruities  of  the  Huttonian  doctrines."  With  the  utmost  desire 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  evidence,  we  are  entirely  thrown 
out  in  our  search  for  the  particular  point,  on  which  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  bear.  That  the  alkaline  earths  have  a  metallic  base  of 
aaaall  specific  gravity,  and  easily  combustible,  is  a  fact,  the  dis* 
covery  and  confirmation  of  which  we  owe  to  Sir  H.  Davy;  but  at 
BO  attempt  has  been  ttade  to  deduce  from  that  htx,  either  th^ 
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lime  or  any  odier  earth  constitutes  the  burning  substance  in  the 
centre  of  our  globe,  or  that  these  bodies  have  become  more  ami-  - 
bustible  since  their  constituent  parts  were  brought  to  light,  by  the 
iCnalytic  processes  now  attached,  we  cannot  possibly  discover  the 
connexion  to  which  Mr.  Brande  refers  us,  between  the  splendid  ex- 
periments in  the  institution  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Huttbnian  theory. 

But,  leaving  professor  Brande,  who  Ifas  not  said  any  thing  new, 
either  for  the  Uieory  which  he  has  chosen  to  defied,  or  against 
that  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  oppose,  we  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, in  relation  to  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  that  its  author  has 
undertaken  to  explsdn,  from  an  assumed  and  very  doubtful 
principle,  the  most  magnificent  phenomena  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. What  an  immense  body  of  grjmite  and  other  primary 
rocks  must  be  contained  in  the  Andes,  and  in  the  Thibet  chain  erf 
mountains,  the  latter  of  which  ascend  nearly  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand feet  a^ove  the  level  of  the  ocean!  If  the  secondary  strata^ 
which  rest  upon  the  sides  of  those  gigantic  ridges  were  as  the 
Huttonian  maintains,  at  one  time,  a  dead  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  ](iow  incalculably  large  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  how  im- 
measuraUy  great  the  force,  necessary  to  raise  and  support  them 
at  such  an  elevation.  Those  astonishing  chains  of  mountains  which, 
as  Guvier  says,  constitute  the  frame-work  of  this  globe,  stretching 
from  the  arctic  nesu'ly  to  the  antartic  circle,  and  giving  a  f<mn  and 
character  to  all  our  continents,  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the 
new,  originated,  says  the  disciple  of  Dr.  Hutton,  in  the  spouting 
up  of  melted  granite  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth!  The  mighty 
Andes  themselves,  towering  into  the  clouds,  and  extending  more 
than  a  thousand  leagues  in  length,  are  to  be  traced  to  a  Plutonic 
furnace,  belching  forth  quartz  and  mica  in  a  state  of  fusion! 

A  thought  has  just  struck  us,  which,  we  imagine,  might  be  ap- 
plied with  some  success,  to  ascertain  whether  transitive  and  seccm- 
daiT  rocks  have  been  deposited,  according  to  the  Wcmerian  hy- 
pothesis, on  the  primitive  masses,  placed  at  their  present  heignt 
above  the  level  of  the  waters,  or  whether,  agreeably  to  the  views 
of  Hutton,  they  were  broken  and  forced  up  from  a  horizontal  po- 
sition at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If  the  secondary  strata,  covermg 
the  sides  of  a  primitive  mountain  would,  when  restored  to  their 
level  posture,  occupy  more  ground  than  the  base  of  that  mountain, 
we  might  justly  infer  that  they  had  not  been  deposited  in  hori- 
zontal layers.  If,  for  example,  a*  mountain  elevated  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  ocean,  presented  on  its  sides,  at  the  height  of  three 
thousand  feet  or  upwards,  a  stratification  of  secondary  rocks,  we 
might  safely  conclude  that  these  rocks  had  been  deposited  upon 
it,  and  not  broken  through  and  lifted  up  during  its  ascent  finom 
below;  for,  according  to  tihe  latter  supposition,  the  separated  strata 
would  not  have  attained  so  great  an  elevation.  Something  no 
doubt,  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  base,  and  the  angles  tt 
which  the  mountain  rises  from  the  plain,  but  in  no  case  can  the 
sum  of  the  two  sides,  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  over  lakl 
with  secondary  strata,  exceed  the  base,  without  fiimi^ing  po- 
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sitive  proof  that  these  strata  were  not  disrupted  by  the  propul- 
sion from  below,  of  the  central  granite.  We  have  not  the  means 
at  present  of  making  any  reference  to  facts  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject; but  iconsidering  that  the  principal  waste  takes  place  in  the 
strata  which  cover  Ae  primitive  rocks,  and  that,  consequently, 
these  s^ata  must  now  be  found  at  a  level  considerably  lower  than 
they  originally  stood,  the  Huttonian  can  have  no  reason  to  chal- 
lenge this  test. 

At  all  events,  it  is  high  time  to  have  a  truce  with  hypothesis. 
The  speculations  of  the  theorist  have  already  far  outstripped  the 
progress  of  actual  knowledge:  the  geologist  has  already  advanced 
too  far  without  the  aid  of  the  mineralogist.  Kirwan  himself  was  not 
deeply  versed  in  the  details  of  simple  minerals;  Hutton  was  still 
less  so;  and  Mr.  Playfair  puts  forth  no  pretensions  to  that  kind  of 
science.  It  is  to  the  works  of  Werner  and  his  later  disciples  that 
the  world  has  been  indebted  for  the  recent  improvements  in  this 
field  of  inquiry;  and  guided  by  the  same  views,  the  members  of 
the  Wemerian  and  geological  societies,  in  different  parts  of  Britain, 
are  at  this  moment  occupied,  not  in  imagining  hypothetical  condi- 
tions to  explain  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  earth's  crust,  but 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  natural  arrangement  of  rocks,  and 
the  various  relations  which  subsist  among  them.  The  memoirs  aCf 
cordingly,  which  make  up  the  transactions  of  these  societies,  are 
almost  entirety  descriptive:  they  are  collections  of  facts  gathered 
immediately  from  nature,  pure  from  the  drossof  hypothesis,  and  un- 
affected by  the  spirit  of  controversy.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Jameson's  Elements  of  Geognosy,  which  afforded  at  once  the  first 
connected  view  of  Werner's  principles,  and  the  first  regular  sjrs- 
tem  of  geology  in  the  English  language,  we  have  several  works  of 
considerable  merit,  drawn  up  in  the  same  practical  and  descriptive 
manner.  Among  these,  we  cannot  fail  to  give  a  place  to  the  ele- 
gant little  work  of  professor  Kid,  of  Oxford,  and  to  the  Geological 
Treatise  by  Mr.  Phillips.  Cuvier's  Essay  towards  a  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  is  indeed  a  performance  in  rather  a  different  line  of 
study:  but,  superficial  as  it  unquestionably  is,  it  will  be  found  of  no 
smaU  use  to  the  beginner  in  mineralogy.  The  works  of  Parkinson 
and  Martin,  on  petrefactions  too,  merit  high  commendation,  and 
oug^t  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student. 

A  parting  word  to  the  royal  institution,  and  we  have  done.  Let 
the  professors  prosecute  their  experiments,  and  employ  their  pow- 
erful apparatus,  without  ceasing;  for  they  have  thereby  done  great 
service  to  chemical  science,  and  may  yet  do  more;  but  let  them  write 
tparingly.  Their  manipulations  ought  not  to  extend  to  pens  and 
paper.  Popular  lecturers,  like  popular  preachers,  should  seldom 
publish;  for  the  kind  of  style  which  suits  addresses  to  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  of  half  learned  youths,  or  susceptible  damseb, 
Ivill  not  be  endured  in  a  book  having  any  pretensions  to  scientifit 
accuracy.  We  allude  chiefly  to  the  retrospect  prefixed  to  the  last 
journal  of  the  institution,  dian  which  we  certainly  never  read  any 
thing  of  greater  pomp,  and  worse  taste. 
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Art*  IV.  A  Marning'^  IV^  in  the  SkUe  ofDeheware. 

Dever^  Ut  October^  181?* 
^H£  patriotic  air  John  Sinclair  when  he  designed  a  statistical 
'*'  account  of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  country,  with 
a  view  to  i^ly  those  improvements  of  which  it  might  be  suscep- 
tiUe,  had  recourse  to  the  correspondence  of  the  establishedclergy 
in  the  several  parishes,  whom  he  knew  to  be  generally  a  most  en- 
lightened body.  A  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  respective 
cores,  he  was  aware^  had  led  them  to  forai  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  interests,  and  wants,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual^ 
of  their  several  districts,  smd  from  such  a  class  of  men,  the  most 
accurate  and  intelligent  reports  were  to  be  expected.  To  each 
minister  he  transmitted  a  series  of  queries,  which  were  answered 
in  a  mamer  altogether  so  clear  and  explanatory— 4n  language  so 
correct  and  philosophical^— embracing  every  relative  point  unccm- 
fiaed,  and  abounding  in  useful  practical  suggestions,  as  to  form  a 
most  valuable  smd  admired  contribution  to  die  stock  of  knowledge 
in  rural  and  political  economy.  The  encomiums  of  Europe  have 
awarded  the  due  praise  to  the  venerable  author  of  the  project,  as 
well  as  to  the  clergy  of  Scodand,  whose  papers  bear  internal  evi* 
dence  of  their  learning  and  talents. 

May  we  profit  by  so  happy  an  example;  and,  though  the  want 
<^  a  national  estaMishment  of  religion,  may  appear,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  oppose  some  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  yet, 
surely,  some  expedient  might  be  devised  to  set  the  necessary  re- 
searches in  motion,  by  promoting  local  attention  and  examination. 
I  propose  to  supply  this  defect  in  my  district,  by  way  of  instance 
of  the  feasibility^  ol  the  scheme;  scarcely  hoping,  however,  to  do 
Inore  than  reflect  the  objects  which  come  within  the  range  of  a 
country  clergyman,  leaving  more  experienced  economists  to  de- 
duce the  hig^r  conclusions. 

Dover  is  the  seat  of  government  for  this  state,  being  wisely  cho- 
sen for  that  purpose,  on  accoimtof  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  it. 
Iitferior  to  Wilmington,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the  capi- 
tal of  Delaware,  in  size  and  population,  it  can  boast  none  of  those 
manufactures  or  works  of  public  utility  which  distinguish  that  bo- 
rough, but  surrounded  by  a  country  wholly  agricultural,  assumes 
no  other  feature  than  that  of  a  mart  for  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  and  the  resort  of  law  officers,  barristers,  attomies,  with  occa- 
sioiudly  a  ^ /mriMi  ciientufn*^  from  every  quarter  of  the  state.  Here 
the  public  elections  are  held,  and  hence  emanate  the  dbpensation 
of  justice,  tile  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  rejo'esenta^ 
tive  character  of  die  people.  • 

It  would  seem,  from  the  names  of  some  places  in  this  state,  that 
a  Kentish  interest  from  England  had  formerly  been  seated  in  these 
pttts.  We  have  Kent  county,  and  Dover  and  Canterbury,  both 
places  in  it.  So,  in  England,  they  have  Dover,  a  well  known  sea 
port,  and  Canterbury,  an  archbishop's  see,  the  Metropolitan  of- 
Gimt  Britaini  both  in  Kent.    About  du«e  miles  to  the  sovth^ 
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thb  place,  ift  Camden,  a  village  also  in  Kent  county,,  possibly  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  celebrated  uitiquary  whose  ^^  Britannia^' 
Js  well  known  over  Europe.  Camden,  it  is  remarkable,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  county  of  Kent  (England)  in  which  he  resided  during 
his  life. 

This  state,  indeed,  was  settled  principally  from  England.  Its 
name  and  that  of  the  noble  river  that  laves  the  eastern  shore  of 
our  Peninsula  are  to  be  traced  to  West,  earl  of  Delaware, 
whose  descendant  the  present  earl,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cata* 
logue  of  British  peers.  The  Wests  abound,  to  this  day,  in  the 
fower  part  of  this  state. 

The  convenience  we  enjoy  in  the  proximity  of  the  river  Dela* 
ware,  which  though  ten  miles  distant  communicates  with  a  creek 
navigable  by  sloops  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  affords  a  cheap 
and  easy  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  the  exchange 
of  commodities.  Hence  firewood,  bark,  staves,  shingles  and  boards, 
wheat,  flour,  Indian  com  and  meal,  are  exported  to  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  &c.  in  return  for  which,  dry  goods,  domestic  manu- 
factures, hardware,  iron,  groceries  and  other  articles  are  received 
in  barter.  Philadelphia  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Delaware,  on  account  of  its  superior  demand  and  capitaL 
The  balance  of  trade  has,  latterly,  been  against  this  portion  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  crops-^a  circumstance  attri*- 
buted  by  the  natives  to  the  unfriendly  seasons,  and  more  particu- 
larly acknowledged  to  be  the  case  witiiin  the  last  three  years.  Old 
men,  speaking  of  twenty«-five  years  ago,  exclaim,  ^^  Ah,  sir!  our 
country  does  not  yield  the  half  now  of  what  it  used  to  do."  I  have 
endeavoured  to  solve  this  problem,  and,  as  some  admit,  to  their 
satisfaction,  while  others,  with  steadfast  perseverance  in  exploded 
principles,  for  which  farmers  in  every  age  have  been  proverbial, 
seemed  resigned  to  expect  no  change  for  the  better,  and  therefore 
relinquish  all  experiment. 

The  real  ca^ise  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  land,  I  consider 
to  arise  from  its  exhaustion.  The  fiurmer,  in  many  instances,  hcdds 
800  to  1000  acres,  scarcely  any  part  of  which  is  in  grass,  the  ota» 
sequence  is,  his  manures  are  insufficient;  for  it  is  the  pasture 
iriiich  maintains  cattle,  and  it  is  on  cattie  the  fmner  depends 
chiefly  for  the  due  quantity  of  manure*  When  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  land  of  a  farm  is  arable,  the  soil  must  be  impoveririied  in  a 
term  of  years,  unless  the  purchased  manures  are  very  ccmsider^ 
able.  Arable  and  pas^ire  mutually  assist  each  other  in  forming  a 
M*eat  quantity  c^  those  most  ess^itial  aids;  the  an^le,  in  furnish- 
ing roots  for  the  winter  subsistence  of  the  cattie,  and  straw  for 
them  to  make  into  manure:  the  grass,  in  maintiuning  cattie  in  the 
annimer,  and  raising  hay  for  winter  use.  Without  a  proper  obser* 
veance  of  this  distinction,  the  farm  must  suffer:  Clover,  it  shouU 
beisemembered,  wiU  not  answer  for  fattening  cattie,  nor  can  cows 
be  advantageously  fed  upon  it.  Our  farms  are  too  large,  and  our 
£urmers  too  systematic  m  error.    They  seem  totally  to  overlook 
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the  consideration,  that  without  proper  faHows,  and  the  due  rota^ 
tion  of  crops,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  full  rewards  of  husbandry* 
Tull  mentions  an  instance  of  a  poor  man,  whom  necessity  com- 
pelled  to  allow  his  field  to  remain  two  seasons  under  fallow,  be* 
cause  he  could  not  get  seed  for  his  ground  after  he  had  tilled  it 
the  first  year.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  crop  was  worth 
more  than  the  value  of  die  land  it  grew  on.  Maxwell  too,  anothef 
writer  on  husbandry,  states  the  case  of  a  tenant  who^from  a  like 
necessity,  followed  the  same  example,  and  ultimately  obtained 
such  a  crop  as  enabled  him  to  pay  many  debts,  and,  by  continu- 
ing the  same  practice,  in  a  few  years  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pur* 
chase  the  farm.  If  it  is  found  that  one  summer's  fallow  does  not 
entirely  answer  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  loosening  the  eardi, 
it  is  most  beneficial  to  continue  it  for  another.  Weeds  impair  the 
strength  of  a  soil,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  special  object  in  fallovring 
to  extirpate  their  growth;  added  to  whicn,  the  applici^n  of  ma^ 
nures,  prepared  and  covered  from  the  weather,  until  wanted,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  absorbent  influence  of  the  sun  and  winds,  wiH 
then  be  in  good  season.  So  industrious  are  the  Flemi^  farmeri, 
and  so  careful  to  insure  the  exuberant  crops  they  enjoy,  that, 
with  immense  labour,  they  cover  the  sandy  surface  of  tfieir  soil 
by  a  new  stratum  of  compost:  they  know  and  feel,  that  muck 
must  be  given  to  the  land  before  much  can  be  required  of  it. 

Indian  com  is  a  species  of  crop,  infinitely  too  exhausting  for  a- 
country  so  long  worked  as  this  has  been.  It  ought  not  to  be  ad« 
tivated  in  the  proportion  of  one'^fifth  of  its  present  growth*  As  a 
food  for  cattle,  it  is  too  heating  in  the  warm  months,  and  for 
man,  rye  is  better,  as  a  substitute.  Carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages^ 
and  potatoes,  will  feed  cattle,  without  that  detriment  to  the  land 
occasioned  by  rearing  Indian  com.  The  English  carrot,  wiA  pro- 
per culture,*  will  grow  in  a  sandy  loam  to  the  size  of  a  quart  bot^ 
tie.  It  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for  nutritive  properties,  and  is,  for 
milch  cows,  an  incomparable  food,  enriching  die  quality  and  aug- 
menting die  quantity  of  their  yield.  Might  not  the  beet  be  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  same  pvupose,  in  the  absence  of  the  requisite 
description  of  carrot  seedf 

With  respect  to  wheat,  I  was  prepared,  when  I  first  came  into 
this  state,  on  learning  that  no  measures  were  generally  taken  to 
exchange  the  native  seed  for  foreign,  to  expect,  as  I  found  to  be 
the  case,  a  degenerate  and  stinted  produce.  In  time  of  peace,  I 
would  recommend  the  Polish  seea,  or  that  of  the  Netiierhmda^ 
When  these  are  not  to  be  procured,  the  exchange  with  Pewwyl»' 
vania,  Ohio,  and  the  new  countries.  Whatever  be  the  real  source 
and  causes  of  the  fly,  so  destructive  to  our  crops  of  late  yeurft, 
this  much  appears  certain,  that  its  attacks  are  more  destrucbveen 
the  native  seed.  When  a  change  of  country  shall  be  found,  as  arf^ 

^  Sow  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  take  up  in  October.  Plough  a  deo  forrov 
tnd  harrow  in  your  seed. 
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suredly  it  will,  to  improve  the  character  of  the  plant,  its  health 
and  vigor,  we  shall  then  be  better  prepared  to  speculate  upon  the 
true  causes  of  its  imperfection. 

If  an  apprehension,  commonly  entertained,  of  liability  to  agu6 
hi  this  state,  at  certain  seasons,  did  not  obtain  such  extensive  cir« 
culation,  we  might  hope  for  much  benefit  from  the  resort  of  in- 
dustrious emigrants,  who,  importing  an  experience  of  the  prac- 
tices of  other  countries,  would  go  far,  by  Ae  persuasive  effects  of 
successful  example,  to  correct  d^e  oversights  in  this*  Of  the  un- 
healthiness  we  may  expect  to  be  reminded,  until  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature  for  ^e  draining  of  marshes  throughout  the  state 
shall  be  more  generally  known  to  be,  what  they  now  are,  corn*- 
pletely  efficacious*  Ague,  and  remittent  and  intermittent  fever,  I 
nave  observed  to  be  more  particularly  accessible  to  those  who  in- 
dulge m  spirits,  raw  or  diluted,  the  bane  of  mankind.  In  such 
persons  an  artificial  stimulus  is  produced  repeatedly,  exposing  in 
the  intervals,  the  pores  of  the  system  to  the  chilling  influence  of 
the  winds  in  August  and  September,  when  no  doubt  our  atmos- 
phere is  charged  with  miasmata,  more  prejudicial  than  at  any 
oAer  period.  When  this  reproach  of  our  penin^a  shall  have 
subsided,  we  may  hope  to  see  our  forest  lands,  yet  in  a  state  of 
nature,  teemino;  with  the  bountiful  returns  of  a  well  directed  in- 
dustry, attractmg  the  transmarine  settler  by  the  advantages  of 
wice  (3  to  5  dollars  per  acre,  on  credit)  and  securing  his  reward 
by  the  proximity  of  markets.  New  courses  of  husbandry  might 
then  be  reduced  to  practice,  to  the  mfinite  benefit  of  our  country, 
new  means  of  abridging  labour  and  extending  produce  be  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Jefferson,  m  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  speaking  of  the 
wants  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  population,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  settiers  from  abroad,  appears  not  to  have  taken  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  that  question:  he  says,  *  die  present  desh-e  of 
America  is,  to  produce  rapid  population  by  as  great  importations 
of  foreigners  as  possible.  But  is  tiiis  founded  in  good  policy?*  and 
then  deduces  the  negative,  from  an  apprehension  that  foreigners 
may  retain  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  governments 
they  leave,  imbibed  in  early  youth.  *  These  principles,  with  their 
language,  they  may  transmit  to  their  children.  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  Aey  will  share  with  us  the  legislation.  They  may 
infuse  into  it  their  spirit,  warp  and  bias  its  direction,  and  render 
it  a  heterogeneous,  incoherent,  distracted  mass.'  These  conjec- 
tures, plausible  in  prospect,  yet  futile  by  experience,  were  penned 
at  a  time  when  the  infancy  of  the  country  had  npt  as  yet  disclosed 
its  capabilities,  when  its  internal  energies  were  neither  matured 
nor  fully  ascertained,  and  its  real^wants,  throughout  so  extensive 
a  territory,  but  imperfecdy  known.  Only  look  at  the  objects  who 
have  reached  our  shores  since  the  peace  in  Europe.  Escaped  from 
famine,  penury,  and  despotism,  the  more  odious  by  contrast,  they 
have  chosen  this,  the  last  refuge  of  suffering  humanity,  no  doubt 
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from  ft  conviction  of  superior  value  in  the  political  ayatem  that 
secures  to  them  freedom,  happiness^  and  plenty* 

< the  whips  and  scorns  o'  th*  tiipe, 

The  oppressor's  wiong*,  the  proud  man's  contaxnely/ 

with  all  the  black  catalogue  of  rigjoura  and  subjections,  springing 
from  the  tyranny  of  kings,  are  remembered  by  them,  hateful  only 
to  be  despised.  Disgusted  at  these,  and  thankful  for  the  blessings 
they  now  enjoy,  we  see  them  reverencing  oiu*  institutions,  and  be* 
coming  good  and  useful  citizens. 

*  If  tiiey  come  of  themselves,'  says  Mr.  Jefferson, '  they  vt  cp- 
titied  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  I  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  inviting  them  by  extraordinary  encouragements.  I  mean 
not  that  these  doubts  should  be  extended  to  the  importation  of 
useful  artificers.  The  policy,  of  that  measure  depends  on  very  dif- 
ferent considerations.  Spare  no  expense  in  obtdning  them.  They 
will,  after  a  while,  to  to  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  will  teacn  us  something  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  so 
in  agriciuture.  The  indifferent  state  of  that  am(»ig  us  does  not 
proceed  from  a  want  of  knowledge  merely;  it  is  from  our  having; 
such  quantities  of  land  to  waste  as  we  please.  In  Europe,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  make  the  most  of  their  land,  labour  being  abundant:  here 
It  is  to  make  the  most  of  our  labour,  land  being  abundant,' 

The  concluding  remark,  by  his  own  showing,  confesses  the  re^ 
truth  of  our  wants — ^more  men,  more  Europeans  to  call  into  ac- 
tion new  resources  of  the  soil,  in  the  kno)vledge  of  which,  it  qiust 
be  owned,  we  are  deficient.  Or  why  these  impoverished  lamds  and 
diminished  crops?  To  substitute,  if  possible,  the  European  for  the 
coloured  labourer,  is  undoubtedly  a  politic  object,  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  is  better  skilled,  more  assi- 
duous and  careful  in  the  performance  of  his  du^.  The  black  is  a 
slovenly  performer  of  work  in  general.  He  neither  ploughs  deep, 
nor  does  he  seem  characterized  by  profound  perseverance.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  European. 

The  increase  of  foreigners,  calculated  for  the  last  year,  at  only 
three  per  cent,  on  the  native  stock,  yfiVL  ever  be  neutralized  in  po- 
litical effect,  by  the  rapid  strides  of  our  own  population.  In  Cam- 
den, thirty  years  ago  known  only  by  the  name  of  Mifflin's  Cross 
Roads,  the  site  of  but  a  dozen  of  houses,  we  have  now  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  buildings,  including  eleven  stores,  two  meeting 
houses,  and  a  spacious  academy,  with  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred white  inhsibitants— ^  proof  of  increase  beyond  the  calcula- 
tions of  Franklin,  and  the  economists  on  the  United  States  an  ge- 
neral. We  have,  in  truth,  nothing  to  fear,  but  every  thing  to  hope 
from  the  influx  of  setders  amonc;  us.  In  connexion  with  the  pro- 
ject of  colonizing  Africa  with  the  free  people  of  colour  frx>m  these 
states^  let  us  look  forward,  at  no  distant  day,  to  repair  the  evils  of 
tt  peasantry  composed  whdly  of  those  persons,  or  of  slaves*  Of 
slavery  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  being  prolix  ki  reprobdk^ 
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let  me  here  mention  only  one  of  its  concomitant  evils,  as  displayed 
in  dtis  free  state:— ^e  temptation  to  deprive  coloured  individuals 
of  dieir  legal  rights,  by  forcibly  transporting  them  away  into  the 
southern  states;  a  practice  denounced,  it  is  true,  by  our  laws,  but 
persevered  in  to  a  decree  alarming  to  every  good  man,  who  feels 
as  a  father,  husband,  mend.  To  no  purpose  is  it  that  benevolent 
individufds  release,  gradually,  their  slaves  from  bondage,  if  mer- 
cenary outcasts  of  society  are  to  profit  by  their  charity.  The  sjrs^ 
tern  of  kidnappings  as  it  is  termed,  has  raised  up  a  class  of  per- 
sons lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  or  religion,  and  familiar  with  the 
basest  moral  turpitude.  It  has  placed  its  votaries,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  pale  of  Christian  denomination.  It  has  unfitted  them  for 
die  discharge  of  any  decent  calling,  as  useful  citizens*  Accord*i 
ingly  we  find  instances  of  a  return  to  the  same  offence»-of  a  re- 
petition of  guilt  after  punishment  had  been  inflicted.* 

To  obviate  crime,  by  the  most  eflectual  method  of  prevention, 
viz.  die  removal  of  all  temptation  to  its  commission,  has  been  the 
study  of  the  wisest  legislators  and  philanthropists  in  every  age, 
and  if  die  attainment  of  this  delightful  object  be  admitted  as  an 
aCrgument  in  favour  of  the  gradual  commutation  of  slavery  for 
luTC,  I  shall  indeed  rejoice  tiiat  the  contemplation  of  a  Morning's 
Walk  has  not  been  without  its  advantages. 

It  is  one  of  die  recommendations  of  researches  of  this  nature, 
when  they  enable  us  to  record  discoveries  important  to  man.  Py* 
rola  umbeliata  is  a  plant  not  unknown  in  Pennsylvania,  but,  it  is 
believed,  peculiar  to  this  state,  and  the  upper  parts  of  that,  or  at 
least  unnoticed  by  botanists  elsewhere.  In  my  excursions  throtigh 
die  neighbouring  woods,  I  find  it  crossing  my  path  in  the  humble 
character  of  a  common  weed.  The  Indians  in  this  quarter,  tra- 
dition says,  termed  it  die  kine  of  plants,  having  found  it  surpris- 
ingly efficacious  in  the  cure  of  cancer  and  scrofula,  and  from  diem 
its  name,  Pipsissewa,  is  np  doubt  derived.  It  may  be  distin- 
giushed  from  the  Pyrola  maculata^  or  Spotted  Pyrola,  fwhich, 
growing  promiscuously  with  the  other  species,  and  being  of  a  poi- 
sonous quality  it  is  necessary  io  guard  against)  by  observing  that 
the  leaves  of  the  Pyrola  umbeliata  are  uniformly  green,  and  broad- 
est near  the  extremity,  while  the  leaves  of  the  Pyrola  maculatay 
er  Chimaphila  umbeUata,  are  variegated  with  whitish  stripes,  and 
,are  widest  near  the  last  stock.  Tliis  sovereign  winter  green  is 
used  in  infusion,  instead  of  Chinese  tea.  Dr.  Mitchill  of  New 
York  writes  me,  that  when  he  was  in  congress,  Mr.  Bradley  of 
Vermont  a^d  he,  drank  the  infusion  the  greater  part  of  a  winter, 
as  an  ingredient  of  breakfast.  It  is  celebrated  for  removing  inter- 
mitting fevers,  and  in  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Repository, 

'^  TwoflMB,  tiadsra  to  Georgia,  were  lately  coDricted  of  this  offence,  and  un- 
derwent tbe  MBtence  of  ^  law,  at  Dover,  riz.  to  ttand  in  the  pillorj  for  the 
space  of  one  hour,  with  both  ears  naOed  thereto;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  thttt 
tune,  to  hare  the  soft  part  of  each  cnt  ofi^ 
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VoL  19,  p.  107,  it  is  mentioned  aft  a  diuretic  fior  »niff¥iagd>opy«> 
In  this  state  it  has  been  fready  extolled  for  its  elEcacy  against 
cancer,  and  as  a  purifier  of  the  Uood.  The  following  cases  occur* 
red  within  my  personal  knowledge* 

Peter  Meany,  45  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  an  aflfection  of 
his  back  about  13  years  since,  termed  by  the  physicians  a  wolf 
cancer.  Nine  years  ago  it  was  extracted.  In  three  years  after  it 
again  appeared,  and  was  a  second  time  extracted.  In  less  than 
three  years  more  it  made  its  third  abearance,  and  with  ag^;ra- 
vated  symptoms.  Despairing  of  the  effect  of  the  knife,  the  patient 
was  induced  to  try  the  tea  of  Pipsissewa,  the  use  of  which,  in 
one  month,  stepped  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  inconvenience  wa3  removed. 

George,  negro  boy,  about  five  years  of  age,  was  seriously  af- 
fected in  the  face  and  lips,  with  danger  to  the  left  eye,  the  mouth 
considerably  distorted.  Medical  aid  had  proved  unavailing,  but 
the  symptoms  yielded  readily  to  the  decoction  of  this  plant,  and 
he  is  now  perfectiy  recovered. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  properties  of  plants  in  gene- 
ral were  more  accurately  inquired  into,  and  extensively  known.  I 
question  if  the  resources  of  the  healing  art  might  not  be  infinitely 
extended,  on  a  proper  understanding  of  the  virtue^  of  simples. 
What  boundaries  have  as  yet  ever  been  assigned  to  the  science  of 
physic?  What  lights  does  it  not  borrow  from  a  materia  medica 
perpetaaUy  enlarging!  Who  ever  conjectured,  until  the  ^scove- 
ries  of  Roxburgh,  the  medicinal  combination  of  the  Swieteniafe* 
f>^\f^g<^^  or  anti-febrile  bark  of  the  East  Indies?  Nature  has  re- 
vealed but  an  inferior  portion  of  her  secrets,  yet  is  she  always 
yielding  to  the  inquisitive  solicitations  of  man. 

I  should  not  conform  to  good  example  were  I  to  omit  glancing 
at  eminent  characters,  native  to  our  soil,  and  reared  in  our  insti- 
tutions. The  names  of  Bayard'*^  and  of  Rodney,  will  survive  as 
long  as  profound  intellect  and  political  philosophy  constitute  the 
pride  of  a  state.  On  the  ocean  we  boast  a  Jones  and  a  Macdo- 
nough,  foremost  among  the  defenders  of  the  republic  by  sea; 
each  characterised  by  the  highest  professional  skill,  and  that  true 
intrepidity  which  springs  from  anient  patriotism. 

Such  worthies  have  a  just  rank  in  our  regard.  They  incite  the 
emulation  of  our  youth  to  excellence,  and  form  in  others  the  best 
ornament  and  safeguard  of  our  country,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  virtues  of  its  citizens.  Distinguished  for  eminence  in  every 
department  of  genius,  the  two  great  commonwealths  of  antiquity 
commanded  the  then  known  world  by  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
knowledge,  no  less  than  by  their  arms.  It  was  not  until  the  dis- 
couragement of  learning,  and  the  decline  of  that  vigor  of  charac- 
ter, which  freedom  inspires,  that  we  trace  the  real  sources  of 
their  decay.  In  the  time  of  national  prosperity,  says  Sallust,  good 
conduct  both  in  peace  and  war,  dumurterlzed  our  citizens.    By 

*  Mr.  Bajtrd  was  born  in  Philadelphia        £i>.  Am.  BIag. 
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tiro  mtflBS,  valour  in  war,  whereby  peace  issued,  and  eqmty  in 
peace,  tbky  supported  themselves  and  the  commonwealth.  ^  Do- 
mi  militiseque  boni  mores  eolebantur.  Duabus  artibus,  audacia  in 
bello,  ubi  pax  evenerat,  sequitate,  seque  remque  publicam  cura- 
banc" 

Aet.  V. — On  Training* 
TT  is  well  known  to  every  person  conversant  in  the  modem  ma- 
•^  nag^nent  of  race  horses,  that  there  is  no  dependance  to  be 
placed  either  on  their  speed,  iiieir  wind,  or  their  bc^tom,  unless 
^ey  previously  undergo  a  period  of  discipline  in  respect  of  diet 
and  exercise,  which  shall  insure  their  muscular  exertions  to  be  at 
the  maximum  of  capability,  immediately  preceding  the  hour  of 
competition* 

Amimg  the  Greeks  of  old,  the  athlets,  or  wrestlers,  pancra- 
dasts,  &c«,  at  the  olympic  games,  regularly  underwent  a  course 
of  dietetic  discipline  previous  to  their  public  contests:  this  disci- 
pline, which  seems  to  have  introduced  our  modem  training,  con- 
sisted in 

1st.  Moderate  evacuations,  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  corpu- 
lence. 

2.  Dri^  was    allowed  but  in  small  quantity:  the  diet  was . 
diiefly  of  animal  food;  pork  wa3  preferred.     Giden  says,  that  if 
they  lived  even  for  one  day  on  any  other  kind  of  food,  they  per- 
ceived a  diminution  of  strength. 

3.  Abstinence  from  wine  and  other  debilitating  indulgencies. 
The  ancients  were  not  quite  ignorant  of  the  modem  axiom,  that 
gout  is  the  aflBspring  of  Bacchus  aixd  Venus. 

4.  They  were  allowed  to  sleep  as  long  as  the  disposition  tor 
sleep  continued. 

5.  Exercise  gradually  increased  to  the  maximum  that  the  per- 
son in  training  could  bear  with  moderate  fatigue. 

6.  The  warm  bath,  long  continued  frictions,  and  anointing  with 
oil. 

The  boxers  used  to  practice  with  the  cestu9^  in  striking  at  the 
air,  to  exercise  the  arms:  an  exercise  more  severe  than  die  mo- 
dem sparring,  as  any  person  may  experience  on  trial.  St.  Paul  al- 
ludes to  this,  when  he  says,  ^  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  who  beateth 
&e  air.' 

The  practice  of  training,  however,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
turf  in  England,  in  which  countty  only  it  is  known  as  a  scieace, 
appears  to  have  commenced,  from  observing  the  healthy  state 
that  was  consequent  on  sweating  the  jockies  down  to  the  required 
match  weight.  When  not  carried  so  far  as  to  debilitate,  which  it 
may  be,  the  benefits  of  sweating  so  as  to  diminish  the  weight  of 
the  whole  body  about  one-thirtieth,  is  manifest  in  the  clearness  of 
^  eye,  the  suppleness  of  the  limbs,  and  the  spring  in  the  step. 

From  the  jockeys,  the  practice  was  transferred  to  the  horses, 
who  were  purged  and  sweated,  previous  to  being  put  upon  train- 
.ing  exercbe.     At  length  the  diet  also  in  quality  and  in  quantity 
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was  attended  to,  and  the  whole  %y%Usm.  mkcared  to  ki  fHtMcat  csi 
tent.  The  same  system  also  has  been  veiy  suoceasfuHy  applied  to 
the  training  of  game  cocks* 

From  the  horses,  when  the  modem  amuaement  of  boung 
matches  became  fashionable,  it  was  transferred  to  the  boxers,  and 
then  to  the  pers(ons  engaged  to  run  against  time.  1nu>ge  whohayib 
never  attenaed  to  the  subject,  are  not  aware  of  the  increase  of 
health,  strength,  and  activity,  that  may  be  thus  acquired  by  per- 
.sons  who  will  submit  to  the  discipline  usually  imposed;  which  is 
little  more  than  full  exercise,  accompanied  and  suppor^d  by  ge- 
nerous diet,  nutritive  but  not  stimulating.  Ammig  all  the  reme- 
dies for  gout,  that  opprobrium  medicorum,  there  is  none  diat  pro- 
mises to  be  so  thoroughly  and  radically  efficacious,  as  a  course  of 
training  for  about  three  months. 

.  In  England,  this  has  been  foreseen,  and  sir  John  Sindairinhis 
Code  of  Health  has  collected  all  the  information  he  could,  upon 
die  various  methods  of  training  race  horses,  boxers,  and  pedes- 
trian performers  against  time.  The  information  thus  effected,  is 
likely  to  turn  out  a  public  benefit,  because  it  is  certainly  ap[dica^ 
ble  to  every  kind  ot  debility  and  languor,  induced  by  too  much 
indulgence  in  stimulating  food,  accompanied  by  too  little  muscu- 
lar exertion. 

Captain  Barclay,  the  pedestrian,  seems  to  have  studied  tiiis  sub- 
ject with  more  assiduity  than  any  other  person,  «id  has  been 
more  successful  in  his  training  tiian  most  of  those  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  direct  such  a  course  of  preliminary  exercise.  His 
method  has  been  detailed  at  lengdi  by  Mr.  Thom,  who  published 
some  years  ago  the  History  of  Aberdeen. 

As  the  metiiods  of  training  seem  founded  on  iust  notions  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  promise  to  be  applicable  m  more  cases  than 
those  to  which  they  have  usually  been  adapted,  your  readers  may 
probably  be  glad  to  know,  at  least  the  outiine,  of  die  science  <^ 
training. 

The  two  great  purposes  meant  to  be  effected  by  training,  what- 
ever mode  be  adopted,  are,  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  fit,  and  su- 
perfluous mobture,  and  to  increase  muscular  power.  This  b  done 

1.  By  purging  at  intervals. 

2.  By  sweating  at  intervals. 

3.  By  using  food  that  contains  the  greatest  portion  of  nutriment 

in  the  smallest  compass. 

4.  By  using  food  of  the  most  simile  kind,  and  least  likdy  l» 

disorder  the  stomach,  or  induce  diffiod^  of  digestion 

5.  By  a  sparing  use  of  liquids. 

6.  By  a  sparing  use  of  stimulating  liquors  in  particular. 

7.  By  exercise  daily  but  cautiously  increased,  until  the  maxi- 

mum of  exertion  be  ascertained. 

8.  By  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  the  skin.    Hits  is  bef< 

ter  understood  by  those  who  train  hones,  tium  by  those 
who  train  mem 
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When  a  horse  is  put  in  training,  and  appears  to  be  what  would 
UMially  be  called  in  good  order,  that  is,  rather  full  and  fleshy,  and 
who  has  not  been  lately  accustomed  to  a  regular  course  of  ei^er- 
cise,  a  purging  ball  is  given  to  him,  which  is  worked  o(F  by  warm 
mashes.  When  this  is  over,  he  is  exercised  moderately,  under 
warm  clothing,  till  he  breaks  out  into  a  gentlej^weat,  which  is  en- 
coitraged  by  continuing  th^  exercise,  and  by  warm  clothing  in  the 
stable;  when  the  perspiration  has  ceased,  he  is  washed  with  tepid 
water  and  soap  all  over,  well  scraped,  and  rubbed  till  he  is  dry, 
and  till  the  hair  of  the  skin  shines.  Frequent  exercise  for  three 
or  four  days  is  given  to  him,  but  not  violent,  nor  of  long  dura* 
tion  at  a  time;  each  time  he  comes  home  after  exercise,  which  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  produce  moisture  upon  the  skin,  he  is  care- 
fully 8er^>ed,  and  when  dry,  undergoes  a  long-continued  rubbing, 
his  legs  and  pastern  joints  in  particular,  being  washed  in  tepid  wa- 
ter and  rubbed  till  tney  become  dry*  He  is  well  bedded,  and 
care  is  taken  that  the  floor  of  the  stall  is  much  less  sloped  than  it 
usually  is  in  the  common  stables  of  £ngland,  where,  for  the  pur- 
pose <^  enabling  the  urine  to  run  off  freely,  a  horse  stands  much 
higher  with  his  fcure  legs  than  with  his  hind  legs:  hence  in  many 
cases  swellings  and  grease  appear  in  horses  mat  have  not  thin 
legs,  which  is  the  usual  mark  of  blood. 

After  three  or  four  days  the  purging  and  sweating  is  repeated, 
and  the  same  course  of  treatment,  as  to  exercise  and  rubbing,  is 
pursued.  The  food  consists  of  oats,  without  hay;  oats  are  some- 
times interchanged  with  other  grain,  but  as  the  intention  is  not  to 
excite  iq>petite,  or  accumulate  flesh,  there  does  not  appear  suffici- 
ent reason  for  varying  the  food.  Moreover,  the  stomach  requires 
something  else  beside  mere  nutriment;  it  calls  for  the  sensation 
of  fulness,  or  something  approaching  to  it;  and  although  this  is 
not  to  be  indulged  in  a  sj^tem  of  training,  yet  the  parts  of  the 
oat  that  do  not  contribute  to  nutriment,  assist  in  giving  this  re- 
quired sensation  of  fulness  to  a  sufiicient  degree,  and  supercede 
^die  necessity  of  hay.  Upon  the  whole,  no  food  seems  so  well 
adapted  for  horse  feed  as  oats,  especially  in  England,  where 
they  grow  ftdler  and  larger  than  in  this  country,  and  where  they 
are  never  used  till  they  have  lost  all  superfluous  moisture  in  dry 
granaries.  New  oats  in  England  are  unnecessarily  diuretic  and 
weakening.  Toward  the  close  of  the  training,  for  the  last  ten 
days,  a  moderate  quantity  of  beans,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-fouth  in  quantity  to  die  oats,  are  allowed,  as  being  somewhat 
more  nutritive,'  and  somewhat  more  stimulating,  and  required  by 
the  increased  exercise  the  horse  is  required  to  undergo.  It  is  to 
be  oberved,  that  exercise  should  precede  food,  and  never  be 
given  when  the  horse's  stomach  is  full.  Exercise  immediately 
after  a  meal  always  impedes  digestion:  this  has  been  ascertained 
by  direct  experiment  with  pointer  dogs 

Purging  and  sweating  are  sometimes  resorted  to  about  ten  days 
llefore  the  pmod  of  racing.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  should 
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not  take  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  only  when  the  state  of 
the  horse's  health  appears  to  require  it.  A  good  jockey  will  easHy 
know  this,  by  the  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  appearance  of  die  eye, 
which  are  the  only  marks  that  can  certainly  be  depended  on,  in 
domunction  with  his  movements  during  exercise. 

During  all  this  time,  it  is  necessary  that  his  oats  should  be  ex- 
amined and  well  sifted, .so  as  to  be  perfectly  clean;  for  any  the 
slightest  cause  of  indigestion  will  make  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  state  of  the  horse's  body.  The  water  also  should  be  attended 
to;  if  it  be  the  water  of  a  coimtry  containing  limestone,  or  other 
eiuthy  and  saline  deposits  on  boiling,  which  can  be  known  by  ex- 
amining the  inside  of  tea  ketdes  frequendy  used,  the  water  should 
be  boiled,  and  suffered  to  deposit  its  sediment,  and  stand  to  be 
cold.  For  the  same  reason,  the  racks  and  mangers,  and  the  ves- 
sels out  of  which  the  horse  drinks  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and 
frequently  examined  with  this  view;  for  hardly  any  animal  is  so 
nice  in  these  particulars  as  horses  that  have  been  well  bred  and 
are  in  full  health,  with  all  their  senses  in  perfection. 

Thorough  air,  and  the  most  perfect  cleanliness,  is  necessary  in 
the  stables*  Generally  where  these  things  are  not  attended  to, 
horses  have  defects  of  sight,  and  are  consequently  liable  to  start, 
to  shy,  and  to  trip,  owing  to  the  consequences  of  dark  stables,  and 
the  pungent  odour  of  urine  permitted  to  remain  too  long. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  greatest  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  currying,  washing,  brushing  and  rubbing  the  skin:  if  die 
exhalant  vessels  are  in  healthy  action,  and  obstructions  removed 
as  far  as  possible,  the  horse  will  be  generally  healthy.  His  diges- 
tion also  will,  by  this  means,  be  gready  improved,  for  the  sto- 
mach and  the  skin  sympathize  to  a  surprising  degree. 

When  a  horse  has  undergone  this  treatment  for  a  mondi,  and 
when  he  has  been  judiciously  managed,  the  eye  will  appear  mani- 
festly more  bright  and  speaking — ^the  motions  of  his  head  will  be 
quicker — ^die  boundaries  of  the  muscles  will  become  more  mani- 
Kst  through  his  skin — ^the  step  will  be  more  elastic— and  the  ani* 
mal  more  lively  and  playful. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  g^ve  safiron  balls,  with  aromatics,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  races,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
these  artificial  stimulants  are  useful:  in  the  intermediate  time  be- 
tween die  courses,  some  moderate  stimulant  may  be  exhibited,  to 
counteract  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  great  exertion^  but 
•affrcm  is  not  the  substance,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  substance  dtat 
can  be  given  for  this  purpose,  which  does  not  threaten  to  induce 
weakness  by  disordering  the  stomach.  I  should  be  apt  to  think 
that  if  any  thing,  a  small  quantity  of  madeira  or  sherry  wine 
would  answer  a  better  purpose  than  any  thing  else;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  experiments  have  been  instituted;  so  as  to  give  os 
accurate  knowledge,  what  are  the  kinds  of  stimuli,  that  to  a 
horse  will  stimulate  without  nauseating. 
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Ev^ry  lockey,  who  is  alio  by  profession  a  trainar,  has  his  imft 
secret  and  nostrum;  but  it  is  eyident  to  all  those  who  understand 
the  true  principles  of  the  atilmal  economy^  that  food^  air,  and  ex- 
ercise must  be  given  on  the  system  here  laid  down^  to  be  sue- 
cessfid. 

The  training  of  modem  boxers  proceeds  in  much  the  same  way^ 
but  certain  notions  and  nostrums  are  admitted,  which  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

A  boxer  begins  his  course  of  training,  first  by  takings  cathartic 
of  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces  of  Olauber^s  or  £ps<Hn  salts, 
ot  of  soda  phosphorata,  to  which  last  there  is  no  objection,  when 
Kthere  is  no  dispositicxi  to  hemorrhoidal  affections;  in  which  case 
both  soda  phosphorata  and  aloes  are  always  interdicted  by  medi*- 
cal  men.  It  appears  to  me,  that  generally,  an  emetic  oug^t  to  be 
the  first  thing,  worked  off  with  chamomile  tea,  or  any  simple  d^ 
luting  drink.  Then  a  cathartic,  which  ought  not  to  be  encou- 
raged, as  it  usually  is,  by  diluting  drinks,  but  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  stimulate,  of  itself,  the  bowels  to  a  considerable  dis- 
charge. 

The  patient,  is  then  permitted  to  feed  and  exercise  moderately 
lor  diree  or  four  day^  when  his  course  of  sweating  commences. 
This  is  managed  }ay  taking  exercise  under  clothing  mcn'e  than 
^usual,  till  a  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out;  when  this  symptom 
takes  place,  the  exercis^  is  not  continued  to  fatigue,  but  the  pa- 
tient goes  home,  gets  ilftto  bed,  smd  takes  weak  whey,  or  other 
warm  stimulating  drinks  to  encourage  the  perspiration.  When 
this  is  over,  the  common  practice  is  not,  as  itou^t  to  be,  to  m 
into  a  tepid  bath  for  twenty  minutes,  and  to  have  the  whole  bod^ 
well  washed  and  well  brushed  with  fine  soap  and  warm  water^ 
till  the  skin  be  perfectiy  cleaned  from  all  kind  of  perspiration  and 
ether  accumulations  that  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  exhalant  ves- 
sels: the  use  of  brushing,  moreover,  is  not  only  tiiis,  but  it  sti- 
mulates those  vessek,  when  they  are  clean,  to  more  regular  and 
healthy  action;  it  invigorates  after  fatigue,  it  assists  digestion  by 
sympathy  with  the  stomaeh,  and  it  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
most  useful  parts  in  the  whole  system  of  training,  and  generally 
the  most  neg^cted.  The  Asiatics  know  the  value  (»  brush* 
es,  soi^,  and  warm  water;  and  after  that,  of  long  continued  fnc- 
tkm,  until  water  will  wet  the  skin,  and  not  run  off  as  if  it  weve 
oiled,  leaving  the  surface  in  the  same  state  as  if  water  had  nevor 
been  i^Fied.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  cleaning  the  skin  without 
bmshes,  soap,  and  water.  The  ancients  well  knew  this,  and  their 
constant  use  of  flannel,  not  too  often  changed,  made  tiie  system  of 
warm  bathing,  brushing,  and  oiling,  absolutely  necessary  to  clean- 
liness and  healdi.     The  Asiatics  add  that  most  usefid  practice. 


'Stretching  the  joints  and  limbs.     In  Europe,  these  practices,  so 
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healthy,  so  ckanly,  so  conofortable,  so  enKvening,  do  not  prevail 
HI  any  considerable  degree;  and  in  America,  we  are  not  only 
strangers  to  them  entirely,  but  almost  even  to  the  luxury  of  a 
warm  bath;  which  in  Philadelphia  loses  half  its  use  and  half  its 
comfort,  for  want  of  attendants,  soap,  brushes,  and  flannels.  I 
dwell  upoti  this  subject,  because  the  great  importance  of  the 
practice  is  not  sufficiently  known  or  attended  to. 

The  boxer  now  commences  his  system  of  diet  and  of  exercise. 

He  goes  to  bed  early:  he  rises  when  the  sun  has  cleared  the  w 
h  of  moisture:  he  uses  no  exercise  out  of  doors  in  damp  or  raining 
weather;  but  from  the  time  he  rises  to  the  hour  of  going  to  bed,  he 
is  continually  occupied  by  his  regular  meals,  by  constant  exercise, 
and  by  rest  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  fatigue 
requires  it;  but  exercise  to  the  amount  of  fatigue,  ought  not  to  be 
undergone  more  than  once  a  day;  for  fatigue  debilitates.  Exer- 
cise should  be  carried  to  the  boundary  line  of  fatigue,  but  not  far- 
ther. When  fatigue  is  induced,  the  warm  bath,  and  friction,  with 
or  without  a  short  sleep,  should  be  indulged  in.  During  the 
waking  hours,  however,  no  idleness,  no  lounging,  is  admissible. 
Walking  fast,  running,  sparring,  the  poising  of  the  body,  the  ex- 
ercise of  both  hands  indiscriminately,  should  alternate,  so  as  to 
leave  no  time  perfectly  unemployed,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  af- 
ter dinner. 

As  to  food  and  drink. 

The  usual  food  prescribed  is  beef  or  mutton:  all  young  meat% 
all  salted  meats,  all  pork  and  fowl,  are  prohibited.  In  this  case  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  die  modems  are  opposed  to  those  of  the 
ancients,  who,  of  all  food,  preferred  pork.  I  think  experiments 
ought  to  be  instituted  on  this  subject. 

Fat  is  also  prohibited.  So  is  butter  for  the  same  reason.  Now, 
there  is  not  a  point  regarding  nutriment  better  established,  than 
that  lean  meat,  or  the  lean  of  meat  alone,  will  not  support  a  man 
imder  common  fatigue.  Judge  Cooper,  in  his  Emporium,  has  acp 
cumulated  the  authorities  to  this  purpose,  so  as  to  set  the  question 
at  rest.  Nor  is  mutton  so  nutritive  as  beef.  Upon  the  whole,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  kind  of^  beef,  where  the 
lean  is  marbled  with  fat,  seems  to  afford  the  best  and  most  per- 
fect kind  of  animal  nourishment:  for  variety  it  may  be  alternated 
with  mutton,  not  excluding  the  fat:  and,  as  I  should  think,  upon 
ancient  authority,  occasionally  with  pork,  provided  the  animal  be 
not  less  than  two  years  old,  which  I  consider  as  a  point  not  to  be 
dispensed  with  in  this  kind  of  meat;,  and  which  probably  occa^ 
sioned  the  difference  between  the  effects  produced  by  the  pork  of 
the  ancients  and  the  pork  of  the  modems. 

A  moderate  quantity  of  good  fresh  butter  may  be  allowed 
therefore,  but  none  that  has  undergone  fire.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son for  prohibiting  eggs,  if  boiled  soft.  Hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
poached  eggs,  cajmot  be  eaten  with  impuni^. 
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Vegetables  are  uniformly  prohibited.  I  think  this  prohibition 
ought  not  to  extend  to  a  small  proportion  of  mealy  potatoes.  Per- 
haps the  acescent  vegetables  are  properly  prohibited.  Too  much 
even  of  potatoes  would  give  the  sensation  of  fulness,  without  a 
sufficiency  of  corresponding  nutriment* 

Leavened  or  fermented  bread,  is  always  and  properly  forbid- 
den. Biscuits  and  rusks  supply  the  place. 

Suppers  are  discountenanced:  tnere  should  be  no  meal  after 
dinner. 

All  fermented  liquors,  such  as  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  should  be 
forbidden.  But  the  generality  of  tnuners  allow  ale:  it  seems  to 
me  too  heavy,  flatulent,  and  narcotic.  I  should  consider  the  best 
beverage  to  be  water,  or  wine  and  water,  not  exceeding  three 
glasses  of  the  very  best  sherry  or  madeira.  Port  is  too  acid  and 
acescent.  Ardent  spirits  too  stimulating.  At  all  events,  the  quan- 
tity of  drink  taken  m  the  twenty-four  hours  should  be  graduallv 
diminished,  so  as  to  use  as  small  a  quantity  as  is  consistent  wiui 
health. 

All  spices,  and  pickles  are,  for  the  same  reason,  prohibited;  the 
system  being,  to  enable  the  patient,  by  means  of  nutriment,  tx>  sup- 
port long-continued  fatigue;  but  that  nutriment  ought  to  be  com- 
{pressed  into  as  small  a  bulk  as  is  consistent  with  comfortable 
eeling. 

The  training  ought  never  to  last  less  than  two  months:  thret 
are  much  better;  so  that  all  the  changes  produced,  may  put  on 
the  character  of  habits,  and  be  assimilated  to  the  system  of  ani- 
mal economy,  without  deranging  any  function.  These  beneficial 
changes,  if  continued  for  a  short  time  only,  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  maniere  d^etre^  the  idiosyncrasy,  if  I  may  so  say  of  the 
person  requiring  them:  but  if  long  continued,  they  become  a  part 
of  his  mode  of  life,  which,  from  habit,  nature  will  require  to  be 
continued,  so  as  to  preserve  health  in  the  highest  perfection. 

During  all  this  time,  the  tepid  bath,  with  brushes  and  soap, 
should  be  used  at  least  three  times  a  week;  and  friction,  with  the 
flesh-brush,  or  flannel,  every  night.  The  tepid  bath  should  never 
be  continued  longer  than  twenty  minutes,  else  it  debilitates;  as  is 
well  known  to  persons  who  have  the  care  of  lunatic  patients. 

Purges  and  sweats  after  the  first  or  second,  should  never  be 
introduced  for  the  mere  purpose  of  purging  and  sweating.  They 
shoidd  be  called  for  by  some  appearance  or  indication  in  the  state 
of  health  of  the  patient,  before  they  are  subsequentiy  resorted  to. 
At  first,  they  are  clearly  indicated  in  all  cases;  because  the  usual 
mode  of  living  in  society  is  too  full  for  the  exercise  usually  taken. 

During  the  last  fortnight,  the  whole  force  should  be  put  out  in 
some  appropriate  exercise,  even  to  fatigue,  and  the  strength  sup- 
ported by  increasing  the  period  of  rest,  and  the  quantity  of  food, 
if  needful.  For,  at  this  period,  it  becomes  necessary  to  habituate 
the  muscles,  in  some  degree,  to  the  quantum  oE  exertion  they  are; 
soon  to  undergo. 
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By  this  meaiis^  the  muscles  of  die  body  will  be  well  lMrke4-^ 
they  will  not  be  obstructed,  md  the  interstices  will  not  be  filled 
up,  and  the  contour  rounded  by  supet4uous  fat  ^'fluid'^^the 
lungs  will  also  play  free  from  obstruction^-the  skin  will  be  dear 
and  transparent — ^the  eye  brightr-^e  step  elastio*'^<and  there  will 
be  felt  that  propensity  to  muscular  motion,  which  k  the  great 
character  of  youth* 

In  this  state,  the  pugilist  may  safely  venture  to  enter  the  line, 
against  equal  strength  and  talents,  which  has  not  been  so  treated; 
and  he  wUl  assuredly  come  off  victor.  At  the  last  great  match 
between  Molyneux,  the  black,  and  Cribb,  who  had  be^i  trained 
by  captain  Barclay,  of  Ury,  Molyneux  saw  at  once,  when  Cribb 
mounted  the  stage,  that  he  himself  was  destined  to  be  beaten,  ow«« 
ing' entirely  to  uie  difference  of  constitution,  produced  by  differ* 
ence  of  training. 

Such  are  my  own  notions,  founded  upon  recollection  of  what  I 
have  heard  and  read,  and  observed,  of  the  practices  of  training* 
In  regard  to  horses,  I  have  no  book  to  refer  to;  but  the  princifdi^ 
are  obvious. 

In  February,  1813,  was  published  an  actount  of  tite  perform 
mances  of  celebrated  pedestrians,  during  the  last  and  present  ecu* 
tury,  with  a  full  narrative  of  captain  Barclay's  public  and  private 
matches,  and  an  essay  on  training,  by  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Aberdeen.  (Walter  Thom.) 

The  following  account  of  captain  Barclay's  method  of  trahtiiigi 
is  taken  from  that  work,  and  tiie  author  proposes  it  as  afoundatioa 
of  a  system  of  training  to  be  introduced  into  the  army.  It  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  principles  above  laid  down. 

The  pedestrian,  who  may  be  supposed  in  tolerable  condition, 
enters  upon  his  training  with  a  regular  course  of  physic,  which 
consists  of  three  doses.  Glauber's  salts  are  generally  preferred} 
and  from  one  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  are  taken  each 
time,  with  an  interval  of  four  day's  betweeiu  After  having  gone 
through  the  course  of  physic,  he  commences  his  regular  exercise, 
which  is  gradually  increased  as  he  proceeds  in  his  training.  When 
the  object  in  view  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  pedestrian  match, 
his  regular  exercise  may  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  miles  a 
day*  He  must  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,*  run  hall  a  mile,  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  up  hill,  and  then  walk  six  miles  at  a  moderate 
pace,  coming  in  about  seven  to  breakfast;  which  should  consist  o! 
beef-stakes,  or  mutton-chops,  underdone,  with  stale  bread  and  old 
beer.f  After  breakfast,  he  must  again  walk  six  miles  at  a  moderate 

*  This  should  be  regpilated  hj  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  sitaatioD  of  the 
place  he  lives  in.  It  is  never  good  to  rise  before  the  son.  Six  o'ckibk  is  a  better 
hour  as  a  general  rule,  especially  in  England  andia  Scothoid,  which  is  still  note 
damp. 

t  All  old  beer  is  hard;  that  is,  acid:  and  ef  course  a]it  to  prodaoe  iniupestian. 
Beer  and  ale,  at  any  rate,  are  bad  drinks;  they  are  narcotic,  produoinff  cusiiicti-  • 
nation  to  exertion.    The  true  rale  it,  to  extiaost  tiie  exdtaDili:^  by  exeiciis 
lOone* 
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pace,  and- at  twelve  lie  down  in  bed,  without  hid  clothes,  for  half  aa 
hour.  On  getting  up,  he  must  walk  foiur  miles,  and  return  faijr  fout 
to  dhmer,*  which  should  also^be  beef-^stakes,  or  mutton-chops,  with 
bi%ad  and  bter,  as  at  breakfast*  Immediately f  after  dinner,  he 
must  resume  his  exercise,  by  running  half  a  mile,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed;  and  walking  six  miles  at  a  moderate  pace.  He  takes  no 
more  exercise  for  that  day,  but  retires  to  bed  about  eight,  and  next 
morning  proceeds  in  the  same  manner. 

After  having  gone  on  in  this  regular  course  for  three  or  four 
week&,  th)e  pedestrian  must  take  a  tour  mile  sweat:  which  is  pro- 
duced by  running  four  miles  in  flannel,  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Im- 
mediately on  returning,  a  hot  liquor  is  prescribed,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  of  which  he  must  take  an  English  pint.  It  is 
termed  the  sweating  Hqudr^  and  is  composed  of  the  following  in- 
gredients, viz.  one  ounce  of  caraway  seed,  half  an  oimce  of  cori- 
ander seed,  cme  ounce  of  liquorice  root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar 
candy,  mixed  with  two  botdes  of  cider,  and  boiled  down  to  one 
half:!  he  is  then  put  to  bed  in  his  flannels,  and  being  covered 
with  six  or  eight  pairs  of  blankets,  and  a  feather  bed;  must  remun 
i'n  this  state  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  when  he  is  taken 
out  and  rubbed  perfecdy  dry.$    Being  then  weU  wrapped  in  his 

S^at  coat,  he  walks  out  gendy  for  tw'o  miles,  and  returns  to  break* 
t,  which,  on  such  occasions,  should  consist  of  a  roasted  fowU 
He  afterwards  proceeds  with  his  usual  exercise.  These  sweats  are 
continued  weekly,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  performance  of  the 
match;^  or,  in  other  words,  he  must  undergo  tluree  or  four  of  these 
operations.  If  the  stomach  of  the  pedestrian  be  foul,  an  emetic  or 
two  must  be  g^ven  about  a  week  before  the  conclusion  of  the  train- 
ing, and  he  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  condition. 

Besides  his  usual  and  regular  exercise,  a  person  under  training 
ou^t  to  employ  himself,  in  the  intervals,  in  every  kind  of  exertion 
which  tends  to  activity,  such  as  cricket,  bowls,  throwing  quoits, 

*  From  seven  o'clock  to  four  (oine  hours)  is  &r  too  lon^  ao  intenral  of  fastiD;. 
Fasting  should  not  be  continued  with  exercise  beyond  seren  hours:  by  that  time^ 
in  a  healthy  man,  the  digeatiFO  organs  require  a  new  supply.  'As  a  general  rule» 
no  food  shcmld  be  taken  but  at  interrals  of  six  or  seven  hours. 

f  This  is  obviously  against  Nature,  whose  rule  is,  rest  after  repletion.  Exer- 
cise, immediately  after  a  hearty  meal,  not  only  impedes  digestion,  but  injures  the 
play  of  the  lungs  and  diaphragm.  The  hard  running,  should  take  place,  neither 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  exercise,  but  should  be  preceded  and  followed  by 
walking. 

\  In  lieu  of  tiiis  unscientific  mixture,  well  calculated  indeed  to  sicken  the  sto- 
mach, let  the  person  under  discipline  take  a  quart  of  thin  wine  whey,  with  half  a 
grain  of  emetic  tartar  in  it 

}  No  mere  rubbing  will  take  the  grease  off  the  skin.  Brushes  and  soap  are  ne- 
/cessary  before  rubbing. 

IT  These  sweats  put  the  exhalants  so  often  to  the  top  of  their  speed,  that  th^ 
ought  to  be  discontinued  at  least  a  week  before  the  match,  unless  manifets  in- 
crease of  weight  calls  for  them.  The  person  in  tratniug  shonld  be  weighed  twice 
a  week  at  least 
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&c.,*  that  during  the  whole  of  each  day,  both  body  and  mind  may 
be  constantly  occupied. 

The  diet,  or  regimen,  is  the  next  point*  As  the  intention  of  the 
trainer  is  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  pedestrian,  he  must  take 
care  to  keep  him  in  good  condition,  by  nourishing  food.  Animal 
diet  alone  is  prescribed,  and  beef  and  mutton  arc  preferred*  The 
lean  of  fat  beef  cooked  in  stakes,  with  very  little  salt,f  is  the 
best,  and  it  should  be  rather  underdone  than  otherwise.  Mutton 
being  reckoned  easy  of  digestion,:^  may  be  occasionally  g^ven,  to 
vary  the  diet  and  gratify  the  taste.  The  legs$  of  fowls  are  highly 
esteemed.  It  is  preferably  to  have  the  meat  boiled;  as  much  of  its 
nutritive  qualities  are  lost  by  roasting^  and  broiling.  Biscuit  and 
stale  bread,  are  the  only  preparations  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
are  permitted  to  be  given;  and  every  thing  inducing  flatulence, 
must  be  carefully  avoided.**  Veal  and  lamb  are  never  allowed; 
nor  pork,  which  operates  as  a  laxative  on  some  people;  and  all  fat 
or  greasy  substances  are  prohibited,!!  as  they  induce  bile,  and 
consequently  injure  the  stomach.  But  it  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  lean  of  meat  contains  more  nourishment  dian 
the  fat;!!  ^^^  ^^  every  case  the  most  substantial  food  is  preferable 
to  every  other  Jcihd.  Vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,§§  and 
potatoes,  are  never  given,  as  they  are  watery,  and  of  difficult  di- 
gestion. On  the  same  principle  fish  must  be  avoided;  and,  besides, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  nutritious.^^  Neither  butter  or  cheese  is 
allowed:  the  one  being  very  indigestible,  the  other  apt  to  turn  ran- 
cid*** on  the  stomach.  Eggs  are  also  forbidden,  excepting  the  yolks 

*  A  pugilist  should  exercise  his  arms,  at  throwing  quoits,  and  in  a  black- 
ffimth's  shop.  Cricket  is  liable  to  too  many  accidents.  A  pedestrian  should  exer- 
cise his  legs  alone. 

!  Salt  greatly  assists  dig^ion. 

j  It  is  not  therefore  nutritive.  Venison,  the  meat  easiest  of  digestion,  is  the 
least  nutritive,  so  far  as  we  know.  Hence  such  quantities  are  eaten  by  epicures 
with  impunity.  «« 

}  Quin's  recommendation  to  his  friend  was,  *  the  thigh  of  every  fowl.' 

If  In  roasting,  meat  loses  25  per  cent;  in  boiling;  the  albumen  is  skimmed  ofi^ 
and  orach  of  the  gelatin  is  lost  in  the  liquor.  But  broiling  is  exactly  the  same  as 
roasting.  By  boiling,  meat  loses  about  32  per  cent 

**  Hence,  beer  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided. 

ft  Fat  and  greasy  substances,  are  two  different  thmg^;  fat,  when  cooked,  may 
be  eaten  with  impunity;  but  what  a  cook  would  technically  call  greasy,  contains 
usually  sebacic  acid  developed  by  the  fire,  and  is  certainly  unwholesome. 

II  The  direct  ooutrary  is  proved  by  experience.  Judge  Cooper's  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  the  Emporium,  are  conclusive,  so  far  as  the  appeal  to  experience 
extends. 

}}  Carrots,  are  a  well  known  remedy  for  broken  winded  horses,  and  broken 
winded  (asthmatic)  men.  As  to  potatoes,  ask  an  Irishman  if  a  mealy  potatoe  is 
difficult  of  digestion. ' 

ir^  Fish  is  very  nutritious:  they  contain  a  much  larger  portion  of  gelatin  than 
fiesh.  They  might  be  admitted  with  meat,  once  a  week,  with  good  effect. 

***  Fresh  butter,  in  moderate  quantities,  never  turns  rancid:  cheese  sometbn^ 
does. 
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taken  raw  in  the  morning*  and  it  must  be  remarked^  that  salt, 
spiceries,  and  all  kind  of  seasoning,  with  the  exception  of  vinegar, 
are  prohibited.! 

With  respect  to  liquors,  they  must  be  always  taken  cold:  and 
home-brewed  beer,  old^  but  not  bottled,  is  the  best.$  A  lit- 
tle red  wine,^  however,  may  be  given  to  those  who  are  not 
fond  of  malt  liquor:  but  never  more  man  half  a  pint  after  dinner. 

Too  much  liquor  swells  the  abdomen,  and  of  course  injures 
the  breath.  The  quantity  of  beer,  therefore,  should  not  exceed 
three  pints  during  the  whole  day;  and  it  must  be  taken  with 
breakfast  and  dinner,  no  supper  being  allowed.  Water  is  never 
given  alone;  and  ardent  spirits  are  strictly  prohibited,  however 
diluted.  It  is  an  established  rule  to  avoid  liquids  as  much  as  pos- 
sible: and  no  more  liquor  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  be  taken,  than 
what  is  merely  requisite  to  quench  the  thirst.  Milk  is  never  al- 
lowed, as  it  curdles  on  the  stomach.  Soups  are  not  used:  nor  is 
any  liquid  taken  warm,  but  gruel  or  broth,  to  promote  the  opera- 
tion of  the  physic,  and  the  sweating  liquor  mentioned  before. 
The  broth  must  be  cooled,  in  order  to  take  oif  the  fat,  and  it  may 
be  again  warmed;  or  beef  tea  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner;^ 
with  litde  or  no  salt. 

In  the  days  between  the  purges,  the  pedestrian  must  be  fed  as 
usual;  strictly  adhering  to  the  nourishing  diet  by  which  he  is  in- 
vigorated. 

If  you  approve  of  this  dissertation,  I  propose  to  continue  it, 
with  application  to  some  of  the  common  forms  of  disease;  and  to 
add  the  arguments  by  which  the  more  sensible  amateurs  of  pu- 
gilism in  England  defend  a  practice,  which  to  us  seems  so  brutish 
and  degrading.  C. 

Art.  VI. — Modern  Greece.  A  Poem.  8vo.  London,  Murray,  1817,. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Jiageuine^} 
TN  our  reviews  of  poetical  productions,  the  better  efforts  of  ge- 
-*-  nius  hold  out  to  us  a  task  at  once  more  useful  and  delightful 
than  those  of  inferior  merit.  In  the  former  the  beauties  predomi- 
nate, and  expose  while  they  excuse  the  blemishes.  But  the  public 
taste  would  receive  no  benefit  from  a  detail  of  mediocrity,  reliev- 
ed only  by  the  censure  of  faults  uncompensated  by  excellencies. 

*  Eggs  cooked  soft,  are  certamly  uDobjectiooable.  The  albuineB  is  a  necessa- 
ry  part  of  the  animal  muscle. 

f  With  so  much  animal  food,  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  may  be  admitted;  but 
salt  seems  absolutely  necessary,  from  custom;  and  indeed  all  animals  seem  the 
better  for  it. 

I  Home-brewed  beer,  when  old,  is  generally  acid;  aod  Ukorefore  liable  to  dis- 
agree with  thestoyach. 

i  AU  bottled  beer  is  unwholesomely  acid:  any  one  can  try  this  with  a  piece 
of  litmus  paper. 

f  Red  wine  i»  always  acid.  Rich  old  madeira,  or  good  sheny  wine,  which  is  bet- 
ter, are  the  whiet  tbat  ought  to  be  used.    Foot  glasses  ought  to  be  the  utmost  Is- 
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We  have  xreat  j^etsiuie  ia  »IUii|f  the  attontiMi  of  our  veadets  to 
the  beautiful  poem  before  us^  which  we  belirre  to  be  the  waA  of 
the  same  lady  who  last  year  put  her  name  to  the  aeccmd  editiott 
#f  another  poem  on  a  kindreo  aubjeet,  ^^  The  Restoration  of  the 
Works  of  art  to  Italy,^  namely,  Mrs.  Hemana  of  North  Wales. 
That  the  author's  fame  has  not  altogether  kept  pace  with  her 
merit,  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  a  reproach  to  the  puUic  Poetry 
is  at  present  experiencing  die  fickleness  of  faahien,  and  may  ht 
aaid  to  have  had  its  day.  Very  recently,  the  rmtTing  pdUic,  as 
the  phrase  is,  was  immersed  in  poetry,  but  seems  to  have  had 
enough;  and  excepting  always  that  portion  of  it  who  are  found 
to  relish  genuine  poetry  on  its  own  intrinsic  account,  and  will  never 
tire  of  the  exquisite  enjoyment  which  it  affords,  the  said  public 
seldom  read  poetry  at  afi. 

It  was  very  natural  for  poets  in  their  finer  aympadiies,  to  be 
lured  into  the  mistake  that,  like  themsdves,  ^^  the  million''  loved 
'*  mtpsic,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought,"  with  a  love  *^  never  to 
die."  They  did  not  observe  that  the  attachment  was  gready  too 
sudden  to  give  reasonable  hopes  of  constancy.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  die  best  poetry  in  Europe  was  to  be  found  in  ovr 
0¥m  country;  yet  a  very  small  portion  of  the  edueated  classes 
seems  ever  to  have  taken  any  warm  interest  in  these  treasures. 
How  few  have  read  Chaucer  or  Spencer,  or  studied  Shakspeart, 
except  in  the  theatre.  Upon  what  multitudes  has  Milton  ^rown 
away  his  lofty  M^aiiV-rDryd^i  his  fire,-«-Pope  his  exquisite  po- 
lish,<-^Thomson  his  music  and  grace,-«*«Jid  his  exquisite  and  im- 
psssioned  descriptiiMis  e£  nature.  Poetical  excellence  addresses  it- 
self to  higher  tastes  and  finer  sensibilities  than  are  bestowed  on 
the  bulk  of  mankind;  and  to  all  who  are*  not  so  endowed,  it  is  a 
venr  tiresome  smt  of  pastime. 

An  era  however  approached.  ^*  The  Lay"  converted  thousands, 
and  ^^  Marmion"  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  whok  world  read  poe- 
try. Had  Mr.  Scott  given  out  the  same  quantity  of  poetical 
thoughts  afid  images,  in  poems  constructed  like  >^  The  Task,"  or 
^^  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  his  readers  would  not  have  numbered 
po^JSox  a  hundred;  yet  the  accessary  ninety-mne^  attracted  by  the 
seductive  form  in  which  he  ha9  actually  appeared,  firmly  bdieve 
that  they  have  all  been  regnlarly  imbued  with  a  taste  for  genuine 
poetry.  The  whole  secret  is,  that  Mr.  Scott  gave  to  the  world  a 
series  of  brilliant  romances,  and  turned  into  this  new-made  chan" 
nel  all  who  ever  in  their  lives  read  and  relished  fictitious  compo- 
sitions. All  the  poets,  good  and  bad,  forthwith  wrote,  metrical^^ 
mances— -from  the  time  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  to  that  of  Latta 
Rookh;  and  to  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  action  in  well- 
conceived  plots  and  catastrophes,  more  man  to  any  change  in  their 
mere  poetry,  is  to  be  iB(iputed  that  powerful  stimulus  which  seve- 
ral of  the  masters  of  the  present  day  have  succeeded  in  i^iplying 
to  the  formerty-ratker4angiiid  feelings  of  die  puMic  There  needs 
not  the  fine  imagery,  the  exquisite  metaphors,  the  delightful  aDu^ 
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sums  of  genume  poetry  to  do  this.  There  is  no  want  of  excitabili- 
ty in  the  multitude,  by  piathos  skilfully  administered; — the  elec- 
trical effects  of  sjrmpathy  in  the  theatre  prove  it:  but  these  emo- 
tions are  not  imputable  necessarily  to  the  poetical  form  in  which 
the  popular  sentiments  are  conveyed.  A  justly  admired  author  has 
lately  shown,  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  very  powerful  manner  in 
a  prose  narrative.  It  is  impossible  to  work  such  effects  by  mere 
song,  widb  all  its  imagery  and  all  its  eloquence. 

But  so  litde  is  that  excitement  which  the  bulk  of  readers  covet 
necessarily  connected  with  poetty,  that  these  readers  have  tired 
even  of  romances  in  a  metrical  form,  and  are  refi;arding  all  their 
late  r3^thmical  favourites  alike,  with  that  sort  of  mgratitude  with 
which  repletion  would  lead  them  to  regard  a  banquet  when  the 
dishes  are  removing  from  the  table.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  these 

Seat  poets  have  forfeited  their  title  to  be  admired.  They  are 
:ed  orbs,  which  stand  just  where  they  did,  and  shine  just  as  they 
were  wont,  although  they  seem  to  decline  to  the  world  which  re- 
vblves  the  opposite  way.  But  if  the  world  will  turn  from  the  poet, 
whatever  be  his  merit,  there  is  an  end  of  his  popularity,  inasmuch 
as  the  most  approved  conductor  of  the  latter  is  the  multitude,  as 
essentially  as  is  the  air  of  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Profit  will  also 
fail,  from  the  lack  of  purchasers;  and  poetry,  high  as  it  may  in- 
trinsically seem,  must  fall,  commercially  speaking,  to  its  ancient 
woverbially  unprofitable  level.  Yet  poetry  will  still  be  poetry, 
however  it  may  cease  to  pay;  and  although  the  acclaim  of  multi- 
tudes is  one  thing,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  genuine  taste  and  feel* 
ing  another,  the  nobler  incense  of  the  latter  will  ever  be  its  reward. 
Our  readers  will  now  cease  to  wonder,  that  an  author  like  the 
jH^sent,  who  has  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  regale  the  imagi-* 
nation  with  imagery,  warm  the  heart  with  sentiment  and  feeling, 
and  delight  the  ear  with  music,  without  the  foreign  aid  of  tale  or 
fable,  has  hitherto  written  to  a  few,  and  passed  dmost  mmoticed 
by  the  niidtitude. 

With  the  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  who  has  made  the  theme 
peculiarly  his  own,  no  one  has  more  feelingly  contrasted  ancient 
with  modenr  Greece. 

The  poem  on  the  restoration  of  the  Louvre  Collection  has,  of 
course,  more  allusions  to  ancient  Rome;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
^irited  than  the  passages  in  which  the  author  invokes  for  modem 
Rome  the  return  of  her  ancient  glories.  In  a  cursory  but  graphic 
manner,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  statues  are  de- 
scribed. Referring  our  readers  with  great  confidence  to  the  work 
themselves,  our  extracts  may  be  limited. 

The  Venus  restored  to  Florence  is  thus  apostrophized: 
*  There  thou,  fair  offspring  of  immortal  Mind! 
Love's  radiant  goddess,  Idol  of  mankind! 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  claim  from  taste  a  kindred  worship  new. 
VOL.  X.  50     . 
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<Mil  wto  CM  t«li  wbtl  ^dttiDft  af  lieATWilf  Msht, 
FiMh'A  o'er  the  eculptor's  iateliectual  oif  bt; 
Hoir  many  t  gUmpse,  reveal'd  to  him  alone» 
Made  brighter  beings^  nobler  worlds  his  own; 
Ere,  like  some  vision  «ent  the  earth  to  blessy 
Burst  into  life,  thy  pomj)  of  loveliness!' 

Ancient  Rome  is  addressed  with  nnich  suUliniif^,  and  the  Lao* 
coon  most  feelinriy  portrayed*  The  ApeUo,  howevetv  is  vetf 
«nju9tty  dismissed  widi  six  of  the  most  indiffiBfent  linee  in  the 
poem.  Many  of  the  Louvre  statues  being  Roman  worthies,  tke 
poem  coadudes  with  the  following  striking  attuaion  4o  dieir  re- 
storation: 

*  Souls  of  the  \dfty\  wlibse  mid^^ng  names 
Rouse  the  young  besom  stIH  Sp  mbleat  aims; 
Oh!  with  your  images  cat] M  tee  realaee 
Yowr  own  high  spirit  lo  your  sons  oace  more; 
Patriots  and  heroes!  oonld  those  flames  relMmy 
Tihat  bade  yotir  hearts  with  Freedcmi^s  ardour  bum; 
Then  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  Brsty 
Mights  new  Kome  in  phceniz-grandeur  burst! 
With  one  bright  glance  dispel  th*  horiaon's  gloom,    - 
With  one  loud  call  wake  Empire  from  the  tomb; 
Bind  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown, 
tift  her  dread  JEgis,  with  majestic  frown, 
Unchain  her  Eagle's  wing,  and  guide  its  Sight, 
iTo  bathe  its  plumage  in  the  fount  of  Light.* 

The  poem  more  immediately  before  us  is  of  much  greater 
leiiigtb,  and^  we  are  iadiaed  to  think,  of  higher  merit  than  its  pre- 
deoQsson  The  measure  is  like  the  Spenceiian,  though  different* 
The  experiment  was  bold,  but  it  has  not  failed  in  the  author^s 
Imnda;  and  ^e  musk  is  ujxm  tlie  whole  goodL  We  would  wyiing- 
1^  i|aote  largely  from  this  poem,  but  have  already  outwritten  our 
limits.  We  have  seldom  been  more  delighted  than  we  were  with 
tbe  4rst  nine  ntansjui,  and  cannot  resist  giving  the  8th  and  Oth* 

VHI. 
<  Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  zephyts  blow, 
*Tis  liard'to  deem  that  misery  can  -be  nigh; 
W4iere  the  4doar  heaarnm  h  blue  Aransparetk^e  i^low^ 
Life  «honld  be  cidm  nad  ckmdleBs  as  the  sky; 
'—Yet  jo'^tr  -the  iom^  dark  dwelling  <of  the  dead, 
Vardnre  and  flowerw  in  summer-bloom  may  smile, 
gAtod  ivy-boughs  tneirgraceml  drapery  spread 
In  green  luxuriance  o*er  the  ruined  pile; 
And  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  withered  treey-— 
And  thus  it  is,  fair  land,  forsaken  Greece!  with  thee. 

IX. 

Far  all  the  lovelineas,  and  iight  and  liHoam, 
That  yet  ava^hiiie,  snrrsring  misoy  a  slonif 
Are  but  aa  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb. 
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The  rose's  blush  that  mtskt  (lie  canker  worm:— 
And  thou  art  d«8okte«--th3r  mom  bath  paal 
So  dazzling  in  the  splendour  of  its  w«y, 
That  the  dark  shades  that  night  hath  o'er  Ihee  cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Once  proud  in  freedom^  still  in  ruin  fair, 
Thy  fate  hath  been  unmatched— *in  glory  and  despair.' 

After  the  same  maaner^  and  in  the  same  strain  of  allusion,  are 
stanzas  28di  and  29th«  Adiens  is  thus  beautifully  apostrophized: 

LXX. 

*  But  thou,  fair  Attica!  whose  rocky  bound 
All  art  and  nature's  richest  gifts  enshrined, 
Thou  little  sphere,  whose  soul  illumined  round 
Concentrated  each  sunbeam  of  the  mind; 
Who,  as  the  sumnit  of  some  Alpine  height 
Glows  earliest,  latest,  with  the  blush  of  day, 
Didst  first  imbibe  the  splendour  of  the  light, 
And  smile  the  longest  in  its  liogeriag  ray. 
Oh!  let  us  gaze  on  thee,  and  liMidly  deem 
The  past  awhile  restored,  the  present  but  a  dream/ 

The  reader  must  have  recourse  to  the  poem  for  much  that  fol- 
lows in  the  same  strain*  The  following  description  is  not  exceed- 
ed, in  that  force  and  brilliancy  of  poetic  painting  which  sets  the 
object  before  us,  by  any  poetry  of^  the  age^  the  passage  is  intro- 
ductory to  some  fine  allusions  to  the  Elgm  Marbles,  which  adds 
much  to  the  elegance  of  the  poem. 

LXXIV. 

'  <  Still  be  that  cloud  withdrawn-^oh!  mark  on  high, 
Crowning  yon  hill,  with  temples  richly  graced,^ 
That  fkne,  august  in  perfect  symmetry, 
The  purest  model  of  Athenian  taste 
Fair  Parthenon!  thy  Doric  pillars  rise 
In  simple  dignity,  thv  marble's  hue 
Unsullied  shmes,  relieved  by  brilliant  skies, 
That  round  thee  spread  their  deep  ethereal  blue; 
And  art  o'er  all  thy  light  proportions  throws 
Th0  haraaony  of  grace,  ^t  beauty  of  repose. 

LXXV. 
And  lovely  o'er  thee  sleeps  the  sunny  glow, 
When  mom  and  eve  in  tmnquU  splendour  reign, 
And  on  thy  sculptures,  i^s  they  smile,  bestow 
Hues  that  the  pencil  emulates  in  vain. 
Then  the  &ir  forms  by  Phidias  wrought,  nnfold 
Each  latent  grace,  devebping  in  light. 
Catch  from  soft  clouds  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
'  •  Bach  tint  tiiat  pa5ses,  tremulously  bright; 
And  eeewi  indetd  whate^  devotion  deeon, 

I  wiftk  iMMVitt,  to  vnifUng  with  its  beams. 
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LXXVI. 
But  oh!  what  words  the  vision  may  portray 
The  form  of  sanctitude  that  guards  thy  shrine? 
There  stands  thy  goddess,  robed  in  war's  array^ 
Supremely  glorious,  awfully  divine! 
Witli  spear  and  helm  she  stands,  and  flowing  vest. 
And  sculptured  aegis,  to  perfection  wrought, 
And  on  each  heavenly  lineament  imprest, 
Calmly  sublime,  the  majesty  of  thought; 
The  pure  intelligence,  the  chaste  repose,— 
All  that  a  poet's  dream  around  Minerva  throws.' 
The  following  lines  touch  with  a  glowing  pencil  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  now  so  well  known* 

XCII. 

<  Mark— on  the  storied  frieze  the  graceful  tnun, 
The  holy  festival's  triumphal  thrmig. 
In  fair  procession^  to  Minerva's  fiine, 
With  many  a  sacred  symbol  move  along. 
There  every  shade  of  bright  existence  trace, 
The  fire  of  youth,  the  dignity  of  age; 
The  matron's  calm  austerity  of  grace, 
The  ardent  warrior,  the  benignant  sage; 
The  nymph's  light  symmetry,  the  chief's  proud  mien, 
Each  ray  of  beauty  caught  and  mingled  in  the  scene.' 

The  other  Elgin  Marbles  are  alluded  to  as  follows: 

XCVI. 
^  Gaze  on  yon  forms,  corroded  and  defaced— 
Yet  there  the  germ  of  future  glory  lies! 
Their  virtual  grandeur  could  not  be  erased, 
It  clothes  them  still,  though  veiled  from  common  eyes. 
They  once  were  gods  and  heroes— and  beheld 
As  the  best  guardians  of  their  native  scene; 
And  hearts  of  warriors,  sages,  bards,  have  swelled 
With  awe  that  owned  their  sovereignty  of  mien. 
—-Ages  have  vanished  since  those  hearts  were  cold, 
And  still  those  shattered  forms  retain  their  godlike  mould.' 

The  poem  then  gives  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  trophies 
of  our  own  country  in  the  fine  arts^^the  sole  wreaA  yet  unwon  by 
her,  and  concludes  with  the  following  lines: 
^  So,  should  dark  ages  o'er  thy  glory  sweep, 
Should  thine  e'er  be  as  now  are  Grecian  plains, 
Nations  unborn  shall  track  thine  own  blue  deep 
To  hail  thy  shore,  to  ii  orship  thy  remains; 
Thy  mighty  monuments  with  reverence  trace. 
And  cry,  ^  this  ancient  soil  hath  nursed  a  glorious  race!'" 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  die  author,  with  a  hope  that  we  shall 
800&  meet  with  her  again,  and  earnestly  recooiinend  her  work  to 
aU  the  lovers  of  elegant  classical  alluaicm  and  genaiiie  poetry. 
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Art.  VII. — Sketch  of  a  Tradition^  related  by  a  Monk^  in  Switzer- 
land. — From  Ae  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine. 
Mr.  Editor^ 

IN  the  course  of  an  excursion,  during  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
through  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  parts  of  Switzerland,  I 
took  up  my  residence,  during  one  stormy  night,  in  a  convent  of  ca- 
puchin friars,  not  far  from  Altorf,  the  birth-place  of  the  famous 
WiUiam  Tell.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  one  of  the  fathers  re- 
lated a  story,  which,  both  on  account  of  the  interest  which  it  is  na- 
turally calculated  to  excite,  and  the  impressive  manner  in  which  it 
was  told,  produced  a  very  strong  effect  upon  my  mind.  I  noted  it 
down  briefly  in  the  morning,  in  my  journal,  preserving  as  much  as 
possible  the  old  man's  style,  but  it  has  no  doubt  lost  much  by  trans- 
lation. 

Having  just  read  lord  Byron's  drama,  "  Manfred,"  there  ap- 
pears to  me  such  a  striking  coincidence  in  some  characteristic  fea- 
tures, between  the  story  of  that  performance  and  the  Swiss  tradi- 
tion, that  without  further  comment,  I  extract  the  latter  from  my 
journal,  and  send  it  for  yoiu*  perusal.  It  relates  to  an  ancient  family, 
now  extinct,  whose  names  I  neglected  to  write  down,  and  have  now 
forgotten;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  little  importance. 

^  His  soul  was  wild>  impetuous,  and  uncoDtrollable.  He  had  a  keen 
perception  of  the  faults  and  vices  of  others,  without  the  power  of  cor- 
recting his  own;  alike  sensible  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  darkness  of 
his  moral  constitution!  although  unable  to  cultivate  the  one  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other. 

<  In  extreme  youth,  he  led  a  lonely  and  secluded  life  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  Swiss  valley,  in  company  with  an  only  brother,  some  years 
older  than  himself,  and  a  young  female  relative,  who  had  been  educated 
s^ong  with  them  from  her  birth.  They  lived  under  the  care  of  an  aged 
uncle,  the  guardian  of  those  extensive  domains  which  the  brothers  were 
destined  jointly  to  inherit. 

<  A  peculiar  melancholy»  cherished  and  increased  by  the  utter  seclu- 
sion of  that  sublime  region,  had,  during  the  period  of  their  ini&ncyi 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  tlieir  father,  and  finally  produced  the  most 
dreadful  result.  The  fear  of  a  similar  tendency  in  the  minds  of  the  bro- 
thers, induced  their  protector  to  remove  them,  at  an  early  age,  from 
the  solitude  of  their  native  country.  The  elder  was  sent  to  a  German 
university,  and  the  younger  completed  his  education  in  one  of  the  Ita« 
lian  schools. 

<  After  the  lapse  of  many  yearS)  the  old  guardian  died,  uid  the  elder 
of  the  brothers  returned  to  his  native  valley;  he  there  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  the  lady  with  whom  he  had  passed  his  infiancy;  and  she,  after 
some  fearful  forebodings,  which  were  unfortunately  silenced  by  tho 
voice  of  duty  and  of  gratitudci  accepted  of  his  love^  and  became  hn 
wife. 

<  In  the  meantime,  the  younger  brother  had  left  Italy,  and  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  He  mingled  with  the  world,  and  gave 
full  scope  to  every  impukie  of  bis  feelings.  But  that  world,  with  the 
exception  of  cerlab  hours  of  boisterous  passion  and  excitement,  li*- 
fbrd^  him  little  pleasure,  and  made  no  lasting  impression  upon  his 
heart   His  greatest  joy  was  in  the  wUdest  impulses  of  the  imagmation. 
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<  His  tpirit,  though  mighty  tBd  unbounded^  from  hit  early  habii*  and 
education  naturally  tended  to  repose;  be  thought  with  delight  oo  the 
sun  rising  among  the  Alpine  snows,  or  gilding  the  peaks  of  the  rugged 
hills  with  its  evening  rays  But  within  him  he  lelt  a  £re*  burning  fir 
ever,  and  which  the  snows  of  his  native  ro^uatams  could  not  quench. 
He  feared  that  he  was  alone  in  the  worldi  and  that  no  beings  kindAed  lo 
his  own,  had  been  created;  but  in  his  soul  there  was  an  inuige  of  an- 
gelic perfection,  which  he  believed  existed  not  on  earth,  but  without 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  be  happy.  Despairing  to  find  it  in  popu- 
lous cities,  he  retired  to  his  paternal  domain.  On  again  entering  upon 
the  scenes  of  his  infancy,  many  new  and  singular  feelings  were  experi- 
enced— he  is  enchanted  with  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and 
wonders  that  he  should  have  rambled  so  long  and  so  fkr  from  it.  The 
noise  and  the  bustle  of  the  world  were  immediately  forgotten  on  con- 
templating 

'  The  sileoce  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among:  the  bnely  hills.' 

A  light,  as  it  were,  broke  around  him,  and  exhibited  a  strange  and  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  joy  and  of  misery  mingled  together.  He  entered  the 
dwelling  of  his  infancy  with  delight,  and  met  his  brother  with  emotion. 
But  his  dark  and  troubled  e3re  betokened  a  fearful  change,  when  he  be- 
held the  other  playmate  of  his  infeuicy.  Though  beautiful  as  the  ima- 
gination could  conceive,  she  appeared  otherwise  than  he  expected. 
Her  form  atni  fate  w^sre  associated  with  some  of  hh  wildest  reveries,-^ 
his  feelings  of  alTettSon  were  united  with  many  undeflnable  set)sations,r— 
he  felt  as  if  she  was  not  tWe  wife  of  his  brother,  although  he  knew  her 
to  be  so,  and  his  soul  sickened  at  the  thought. 

<  He  passed  the  night  in  a  feverish  state  of  joy  and  horror.  From  the 
window  of  a  lonely  tower,  he  beheld  the  moon  shining  amid  the  bright 
blue  of  an  Alpine  sky,  and  diffusing  a  calm  and  beautiful  light  on  the 
sUyery  snow.  The  eagle  owl  uttered  her  long  and  plaintive  note 
from  the  castellated  summits  which  overimng  the  valley,  and  the  feet 
of  the  wild  chamois  were  heard  rebounding  from  the  neighbouring 
rocks;  these  accorded  with  the  gentler  feelings  of  hb  mind,  but  the 
strong  spirit  which  so  frequehtly  overcame  him,  listened  with  imense 
delight  to  the  dreadful  roar  of  an  immense  torrent,  which  was  precipi- 
tavsd  from  the  summit  of  an  adjoining  cliff,  among  broken  rocks  and 
^yes,  overturned  and  uprooted,  or  to  the  still  mightier  voice  of  the  ava- 
limehe,  suddenly  descending  with  the  accumulated  snows  of  a  hundred 
ytars. 

<  In  the  morning  he  met  the  object  of  his  unhappy  passion.  Heir 
•yes  were  dim  with  tears,  and  a  cloud  of  sorrow  had  darkened  the  light 
of  her  lovely  countenance. 

<  For  some  time  there  was  a  mutud  constraint  in  their  manneri  whfch 
toth  were  afhtid  to  acknowledge,  and  neither  was  able  to  dispel.  Even 
the  mieontrollable  spirit  of  the  wanderer  was  oppressed  and  overcome^ 
and  he  wished  he  had  never  returned  to  the  dwelling  of  his  ancestors. 
The  My  U  t^nMf  aware  of  the  awful  peril  of  their  situation,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  she  prenared  to  depart  from  ue 
^a^itle,  and  iMt%  the  veil  in  a  cofrr«tit  a&t«mted  m  a  Mighbourini^ftBey. 
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^  With  tbift  xesqhitiion  she  departed  ^  the  k^^tmm%  loorui;^  fast  in 
crowng  9pci  Alpm  pa»h  which  poi»diUrte4  by  a  »earsef  roat^  to  the  «4- 
joimog  Talkfy  ahe  was  eorelopedio  sustsciind  v^fteur,  aA4  ^Mt  all  know* 
ledge  ol  the  aurreundiog  oonntiy.  The  clouds  closed  inaBOUBd  her,aMl 
a  tremendous  thunder  stof  m  took  place  in  the  valley  heoeath*  She  w^^ 
^ered  ahaut  for  soime  time*  in  h<^>e«  of  gsiniag  a  glimpse  through  ^ 
clouds  of  some  accustomed  object  todkect  hef  stepsi  till  exhausted  hf 
ikdgue  and  fear,  she  reclined  upon  a  dark  rock^  in  Mws  crevices  it 
which,  though  it  was  now  the  heat  of  summer,  there  were  maof  patd^tf 
of  saow.  Thejre  a^  sat,  in  a  state  of  feverish  deliii^ni,  till  a  geiitle  air 
dispelled  the  dense  vapour  from  before  her  feet,  and  discovered  fm 
enormous  chasm,  down  which  she  4Bust  have  fallen  i^  she  had  takius 
another  step.  While  breathing  a  siilent  prayer  tQ  Heaven  for  thi^  pr^ 
videnUal  escape,  strange  sounds  weve  heardt  as  pf  some  disembodiefl 
voice  floating  among  the  clouds.    Suddenly  ^e  perceived,  within  a  lew 

8 aces,  the  figure  of  the  wanderer  tossing  his  arms  in  the  air,  his  eye  iop 
amed,  and  his  general  aspect  wild  and  distracted-^^he  then  app^ured 
meditating  a  deed  of  sin^-Hibe  rushed  towards  him,  and,  claspaig  hiaa 
in  her  arms,  drs^ged  him  backwards,  just  as  be  was  about  to  preclpir 
tate  himself  into  the  gulf  below. 

*  Overcome  by  bodily  fatigue,  and  agitation  of  mind,  Ihey  remaiae4 
{or  some  time  in  a  state  of  mseosibility.  The  brother  first  revived  fr«m 
his  stupor;  and  finding  her  whose  image  was  pictured  in  his  soul  Ivii^ 
by  his  side,  with  her  arms  resting  upon  his  shoulder,  he  believed  for  # 
moment  that  he  must  have  executed  Ahe  dreadful  deed  he  had  n»edi- 
tated,  and  had  waked  in  heaven.  The  gentle  Ibrm  d  the  lady  is  again 
veanimated,  and  alowly  she  opened  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  questioned 
him  regarcUng  the  purpose  of  bis  visit  to  that  desolate  spot— a  full  ex« 
fJanatioo  took  pkce  i»f  tb^  flsutnel  sensations,  and  they  confess^  the 
passion  which  consumed  them. 

^  The  sun  was  now  high  in  heaven — the  clouds  of  the  mpiaeija%  iMsd 
ascended  to  tiie  lofUest  Alpi^^and  tibe  mists,  ^'  into  their  airy  elements 
isesolved,  were  gone."  As  the  god  of  day  advanced,  dark  vaUies  wens 
suddenly  illuminated,  and  lovdy  lakes  brightened  like  mirrors  among 
the  hilla-«4heir  vatem  sparkling  with  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  morning* 
The  most  beautiful  clouds  wei?e  sMUng  in  the  sor-^-some  breaking  on 
the  mountain  to^^s,  and  others  nesting  on  the  sombre  pines,  or  sluqnber- 
ing  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  uniil«minated  valUes.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the 
marmot  was  no  lon^r  heard,  and  the  chamois  had  bounded  to  its  inac^ 
cessible  retreat.  The  vast  range  of  the  neighbouring  Alps  was  next  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  presented,  to  the  eyes  of  the  behoUer,  ^^  glory  beyond 
i41  glory  ever*  seen." 

<  In  the  meantime  a  change  had  takefji  |>laGe  in  the  feelings  of  the 
meuBtain  pur,  which  was  powerfully  strengthened  by  -the  iace  of  na* 
ture.  The  glorious  hues  of  eartfti  and  eky  eeemed  indeed  to  sanction  and 
iQjoke  in  itheir  mutual  happiness.  The  darker  spirit  of  the  brother  %^ 
now  faarfinUf  tovercome  him.  The  dneaming  predictions  of  his  most 
imaginalii^  f  earsftppew^reaCzed  in  their  fuHest  extent,  and  U>e  voiqe 
of  {pndenc^  nnd  <i  nature  was  inaudible  amidst  the  intoxication  of  hjia 
ipf.  TJie^jectof  bis  affection  rested  in  his  arms  m  a  state  of  listleas 
hApjiineas,  jistening  withencbanited  ear  to  his  wild  and  Mnpa^ioned  elo*- 
quence,  and  careless  of  all  other  sight  pr  sound. 
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<  She  too  had  renounced  her  morning^  vows,  and  the  convent  was  un* 
thought  of,  and  forgotten.  Crossing  the  mountains  hy  wikl  and  unfre- 
quented paths,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  deserted  cottage,  formerly 
frequented  by  goatherds  and  the  hunters  of  the  roe.  On  kkoking  down, 
for  the  last  time,  from  the  mountain  top,  on  that  delightful  valley,  in 
which  she  had  so  long  lived  in  innocence  and  peace,  the  lady  thought  of 
her  departed  mother,  and  her  heart  would  have  died  within  her,  but  the 
wild  glee  of  the  brother  agun  rendered  her  insensible  to  all  other  sen- 
sations, and  she  yielded  to  the  sway  of  her  fatal  passion. 

<  There  they  lived,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  supported,  even 
through  evil,  by  the  intensity  of  their  passion  for  each  other.  The  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  brother  was  at  rest — he  had  found  a  being  endowed 
with  virtues  like  his  own,  and,  as  be  thought,  destitute  of  all  his  vices. 
The  day  dreams  of  his  fiemcy  had  been  realized,  and  all  that  he  had  im- 
agined of  beauty,  or  affection,  was  embodied  in  that  form  which  he  could 
call  hb  own. 

<  On  the  morning  of  her  departure  the  dreadful  truth  burst  upon  the 
mind  of  her  wretched  husband.  From  the  first  arrival  of  the  dark-eyed 
stranger,  a  gloomy  vision  of  future  sorrow  had  haunted  him  by  day  and- 
night.  Despair  and  misery  now  made  him  their  victim,  and  itux  awfol 
malady  which  he  inherited  from  hb  ancestors  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence. He  was  seen,  for  the  last  time,  among  some  stupendous  cliffs 
wmch  overhung  the  river,  and  his  hat  and  cloak  were  found  by  the  cha- 
mois hunters  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  pine. 

*  *  Soon  too  was  the  guilty  joy  of  the  survivors  to  terminate.  The  gen- 
tle lady,  even  in  felicityvfelt  a  load  upon  her  heart^  Her  spirit  had  burn- 
ed too  ardently,  and  she  knew  it  must,  ere  long,  be  extinguished.  Day 
after  day  the  lily  of  her  cheek  encroached  upon  the  rose,  till  at  last  she 
assumed  a  monumental  paleness,  unrelieved,  save  by  a  transient  iand 
hectic  glow.  Her  angelic  form  wasted  away,  and  soon  the  flower  of  the 
valley  was  no  more. 

<  The  soul  of  the  brother  was  dark,  dreadfully  dark,  but  his  body 
wasted  not,  and  his  spirit  caroused  with  more  fearful  strength.  ^  Tl^  * 
sounding  cataract  haunted  him  like  a  passion.'*  He  was  agun  alone  in 
the  world,  and  his  mind  endowed  with  more  dreadful  energies.  Hb 
wild  eye  sparkled  with  unnatural  light,  and  his  raven  hair  hung  heavy 
on  his  burning  temples.  He  wandered  among  the  forests  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  rarely  entered  his  once  beloved  dwelling,  frOm  the  windows 
of  which  he  had  so  often  beheld  the  sun  sinking  in  a  sea  of  crimscm 
glory. 

<  He  was  found  dead  in  that  same  pass  in  which  he  had  met  his  uster 
among  the  mountains;  his  body  bore  no  marks  of  external  violence,  but 
his  countenance  was  convulsed  by  bitter  insanity.*  P.  F* 

Art.  VIIL— ^wrya  Siddhanta. 
[OST  of  our  readers  are  acqusdnted  with  the  controTersy 
which  has  taken  place  among  some  modem  Astronomers  of 
the  first  reputation;  M.  Gentil,  M.  Le  Place,  Dr.  Marsden,  Mr. 
Bendey,  &c.  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomical  calcu- 
lations. The  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  high  antiquiihr  of  the 
Indian  tables,  rtfer  them  to  a  Hindo  period  called  the  Kafy  Ting 
3103  years  before  the  christian  «nu 
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Four  sets  of  Hindoo  astronomical  tables  have  been  at  different ' 
times  brought  or  transmitted  to  Europe,  by  travellers  who  had  no 
connection  or  communication  with  each  other.  1.  By  father  Du* 
champ,  transmitted  by  M.  de  la  Loubere,  from  Siam  in  1687.  2. 
The  tiUdes  from  Parampour,  by  father  Patrouillet,  also  transmit- 
ted  by  M.  de  la  Loubere.  3*  The  Tirvalore  tables  brought  home 
by  M.  Gentil.  4.  Another  s^t  brought  home  by  La  Loubere. 
These  tables  assign  values  to  seven  different  astronomical  ele- 
ments, which  do  not  belong  to  them  at  the  present  day,  hut  which 
the  theory  of  gravity  proves  to  have  belonged  to  them  at  the  ara 
of  the  Kali  Youg!  viz. 

1.  The  procession  of  the  equinoxes. 

2.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion, 

3.  The  length  of  the  solar  year. 

4.  The  equation  of  the  sun's  centre. 

5.  The  place  of  Jupiter's  aphelion. 

6.  The  equation  of  Saturn's  centre. 

7.  The  inequalities  of  motion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Dr.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Bentley  suppose  these  calculations  to 
have  been  made  backward,  at  the  period  when  the  Soorya  siddy 
antes  (or  Soorya  viddantam,  or  Surya  siddhanta  as  it  is  spelt 
above)  was  compiled;  which  is  the  great  source  of  the  present  as- 
tronomical knowledge  of  the  modem  Brahmins,  who  are  ignorant 
however  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Surya  siddhanta  was  cal- 
culated. But  the  supposition  that  this  book  contains  astronomical 
facts  calculated  backwards,  is  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  of 
astronomy  prevalent  in  Europe  at  the  date  assigned  to  it.  In  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Playfair's  defence  of  the  antiq^iity  of  the  Hindoo  astro- 
nomy, is  generally  considered  as  unshaken.  At  any  rate,  the  first 
translated  specimen  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  cannot  but  be  wel- 
comed as  a  curiosity  of  Hindoo  literature,  of  no  mean  character: 
we  give  therefore  the  following  extract  from  the  Asiatic  Register 
•f  May,  1817. 

PART  OF  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  THE   SURYA  SIDDHANTA. 

^The  Surya  Siddhanta  our  readers  will  recollect  is  the  celebrated  work 
on  Astr(MK>my,  which  by  the  plausible  assumption  of  an  immensely  re- 
mote antiquity,  has  occasioned  much  curiosity,  investigation,  and  con- 
troversy. See  Asiatic  researches,  vols.  ii.  vi.  and  viii.  We  are  enabled 
through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  very  limited  number  capable  of 
producing  it,  to  present  a  version  from  the  original  Sanskrits,  wiuch 
is  asserted  to  be  the  work  of  Varaha  Mihira.]    • 
Book  First. 
Reverence  to  Ganeaal  Om!  OmI 
Reverence  to  Brahma^  the  inconceivable,  imperceptible  form;  with- 
out quality,  the  soul  of  quality;  whose  image  comprehends  the  whole 
tioiverse. 

In  the  ^rita-Yooga,*  a  little  remaining,  a  great  jlmra^  by  name 

*  First  age.  t  -An  evil  spirit. 

TOL.  X.  S% 
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Mtvya^  desirous  of  learning  in  full  the  most  sdblhBe  mjrsterj)  tlK^higfa* 
est  degree  of  knowiedge,  and  forenoit  brasich  of  scienee^  the  cause  ef 
the  mo^onofthe  heavenly  bodies,  mflkled  upott  hinsetf  verf  aevsie 
4icts  of  penance,  in  worthippkig  the  eun.  The  prolific  Qed»  gratified  1^ 
thoae  acts  of  penance,  was  pte^Bed  with  kimy  and  of  Mmtdf  bestowed 
upon  the  votary  Maya,  the  i^terf  of  the  pAanetSf  The  gkyrious  ana 
said:  ^  Invoked  with  acu  of  peoanoe,  I  know  thy  wish;  aiKl  X  wiU  give 
thee  that  knowledge  which  haa  time  for  its  foundation,  the  great  histo- 
ry of  the  planets.  No  one  being  able  to  bear  my  glare,  I  have  not  an 
instant  to  speak.  This  man^  a  portion  of  myself,  sl^l  repeat  it  to  thee, 
without  remainder." 

The  God  having  said  this,  and  fully  instructed  the  portion  of  himself, 
disappeared.  That  man  spoke  thus  unto  May  ay  as  he  stood  with  joined 
hands  bowing; — ^^  Hear  with  an  attentive  mind  that  supreme  knowledge 
which  heretofore  the  sunliimself,  in  each  of  the  Yugas,  revealed  unto 
the  Maharshis.f  This,  verily,  is  that  first  Sastra  tl^  author  of  Ught 
formerly  pronounced." 

«<  In  this  work  the  division  of  time  is  by  the  revolution 'Of  Yugas  only. 
There  is  a  Tiflse  the  destroyer  of  all  things.^  Theie  is  another  Time 
for  the  purpose  of  calculation.  That  epecies  of  time  is  tir<e  fold,  from 
its  gross  and  subtle  nat«res,  called  Murtta  and  Amnrtta.  The  Mustta 
is  distinguished  by  the  terms  PranaJI  fee.   The  Amunta  by  the  torn 

$  Six  Pranas  make  one  Vinari:  sixty  Vinaris  one  Nari;  aiztj 

Narls  one  day  and  night  of  the  stars,  and  of  such  days  and  nights^  thirty 
constitute  one  month;  by  sun-riBiDgs  called  Savana,  by  Tithis,  or  Lunar 
days,  Lunar;  by  the  Sangkranti  Solar.  Of  twelve  months  is  formed  one 
year:  it  is  called  a  celestial  day.  The  Suras  and  the  Asuras  have  (heir 
respective  day  and  night,  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Of  such  days  three 
hundred  and  sixty  make  a  celestial  year;  and  also  a  year  of  the  Asuras. 
Of  those  years  twelve  thousand  constitute  the  period  of  thefour  Yttgas. 
The  sum  of  thefour  Yugas,  including  their SandhisH  andBaadhyangsas, 
is  4,330,000  sokr  yeai-s. 

The  duration  of  the  Krita,fec.  Yugas,  tsuipropoitrailiotbeaav^eref 
Dharma*s  feet  remaining.  The  four  Yugas,  in  dee  order,  coanat  of  four, 
three,  two,  and  one-tenth  of  the  sum  of  the  whole. 

The  sixth  part  of  the  Krita,  fee.  Yuga,  in  due  order,  is  its  proper 
Sandhi.  Seventy-one  of  the  Yugas,  fee.  is  here  called  the  period  of  a 
Manu.  At  the  ead  of  it  there  is  a  Sandhi  of  the  number  of  years  coesl^ 
tutmg  the  Krita  Yoom,  viz.  ooe  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  years,  caHetl  Jalotbhava.**  Of  the  above  Manua  there  are  four- 
t»en  in  a  Kalpa,  including  Sandhis.  At  the  beginniDg  of  a  Kaipa,  there 
is  a  Sandhi  of  fifteen  times  tiie  measure  of  the  Krita  Y»ga.  Thus  a 
Kalpa,  which  brin^  about  the  confoiion  of  all  things,  is  formed  of  a 

*  Maya  is  frequently  mentioDed  as  an  artist  skilled  in  supernatural  w<»ka;  in 
a  note  there  is  this  addition;  '*  at  a  place  in  Salmali  Dwipa  situated  four  hundred 
and  twenty  Yojanas  t©  the  east  part  from  Lanka,  Maya,  «c." 

i  Literally  great  saints. 

X  Meaning^  time  personified  in  Siva  or  fate. 

J  "Breathings. 

tThe  term  is  not  legible  in  the  original. 
The  literal  meaning  of  fian^iya  or  Sandhi  is  junction  or  union;  and  ^  Sand- 
l^punjfsa^-portion  of  Sandhi. 
♦*  Rising  of  the  waters. 
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thousand  Yngaa.  Tht  day  of  Brahma  k  to  callod.  HIamght  ia  of  the 
aame  duration.  His  utmoat  age^  according  to  that  reckoning  of  day  and 
night,  is  one  hundred.  One  luif  of  his  age  is  gone;  with  the  other  half 
commenced  this  Kalpa;  and  of  tliis  &alpa  have  passed  six  Manus  Sand- 
his  included;  and  of  Vrvu»vata  Manuy  have  passed  three  times  nine 
Yugas;  and  of  this  the  38th  Yuga,  this,  the  Krita,  is  passed.  In  the 
Yuga  are  one  million  seven  hundved  and  twenty-eight  thousand  years. 
from  this,*  for  the  puroose  of  calculating  time,  one  may  collect  the  num- 
bers into  one  sum.  The  sum  o£  four  hundred  and  seventy*four  divine 
years  multiplied  by  one  hundred,  passed  while  Brahma  was  creating  the 
planets,  the  stars,  the  Dewaa  and  Daityasj  the  moving  and  the  motionless 
things  of  this  world.    ' 

The  planets  move  constantly  westward  with  the  stars,  with  very  great 
speed;  and  the  victorious  remain  alike  even  in  their  respective  paths. 
There  is  an  cast  movement,  hence  they  have  a  progress  daily  by  or 
through  thef  Zodiac.  Being  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Parinaha^ 
from  that  power  they  devour  the  stars.  They  move  quick,  too,  with  a 
little  time,  and  with  a  great  deal  their  motion  is  small.  The  stars  are 
also  said  to  be  nourished  by  their  revolution. 

eo''  Vikalas  make  1  Kala,  or  minute. 
6(/  Kalas  1**  Bhaga,  or  degree. 

300  Bhagas  1  Rasi,  or  sign. 

Its  Rasi  1  Bhagana,  or  zodiac. 

The  numbers  of  the  revoltitions$  of  the  Sun,  Mercury  and  Venus;  of 
Mars,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  SighraJI  moving  east,  in  a  Yuga:-* 
Of  the  Sun,  .        4,330,000 

Moon,    ....  57,753,336 
Mara,       •  .         3,396,833 

Mercury,    .        .         .  17,937,060 
Jupiter,    •        .  364,330 

Venus,        .  .    7,033,376 

Saturn,    .  .  146,568 

The  number  of  revolutiont  of  the  Moon's  Uchch'a  (Apogee)Y  in  a 

Yuga  is         .         .  488,303 

Vamam-pata** 333,338 

Of  terrestrial  Savana  days,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-rise,  in  a  Yuga,  the 

number  is 1,577,917,828 

Of  sidereal  days,    .        .         ....  I,583,237,8e8 

Of  Lunar  days, 1,603,000,080 

Of  Adhima-sakas, 1,593,336 

OfTithikshayas, 35,083,353 

Of  solar  months, 51,840,000 

The  number  of  star-risings  reduced  by  the  number  of  the  sun's  Bhs- 
ganas  (or  revolutions  through  the  zodiac)  is  the  number  of  terrestrifrl 
days. 

*  After  this. 

{Literally — star-nmnberB,  by  or  through  the  stars  of  the  zodiac. 
'!nds  seems  to  meazr  a  grand  sphere  eentetiNnga^^  fixed- sf^rs  by  whose 
flMMioD  they  move. 
{  Bhaganas. 
R  Sighra  iQeans  quick.  . 
%  CKxshibe  means  high  A|Mged. 
«^  Means  left  or  back-fidL— Node. 
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The  lunar  months  are  the  difference  between  Bhaganas  (reroliitioDs 
through  the  zodiac)  of  the  sun  and  moon.* 

The  solar  months  being  deducted  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of 
Adhimasaka8.t 

Haying  deducted  the  Savana  days  from  the  lunar  days^  the  remainder 
will  be  the  Tithikshayas.J 

By  multiplying  these  numbers  of  Adhiroasas,Unaratris  sidereal,  lu- 
nar, and  Savana  days  in  a  Yuga,  by  one  thousand,  is  found  their  respec- 
tive numbers  in  a  Kalpa. 

The  number  of  the  sun's  manda\\  (slow)  revolutions,  moving  east  in 

a  Kalpa  is 387 

OfMars's 304 

Of  Mercury's  .......        368 

Of  Jupiter's 900 

OfVenus's 535 

Of  Saturn's 39 

Of  their  Patas  to  the  lcft§  as  follows:— 

OfMars's 2U 

Art.  IX. — Mr.  GrenftWs  Speech. 

We  introduce  to  our  readers,  the  very  important  Speech  of  Mr. 
Grenfell  on  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  between  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Bank  of  that  countrv» 
Wherein  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  what  will  always  take  place  m 
the  negociations  between  two  parties  on  money  matters,  wherein 
the  one  is  fully  master  of  his  business,  and  the  other  not,  has  ta- 
ken place  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  a  lesson  of  which  our 
own  Government  may  profit  if  it  pleases:  felix  quem  faciunt  aSc' 
na  pericula^  cautum. 

But  the  great  point  of  this  able  exposition,  is  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Grenfell,  that  Government  has  its  own  remedy  in  its  own 
Kands:  that  it  may  if  it  pleases  become  the  sole  issuer  of  paper 
money. 

Formerly,  the  medium  of  intercourse — the  standard  resorted  to 
to  settle  the  ne^ciations  of  barter  and  exchange,  was  the  coined 
bullion — the  gold  and  silver  money  of  the  Country,  coined  under 
the  authority  and  inspection  of  the  Government  of  the  Country* 
Every  nation  thought  it  expedient  to  reserve  to  itself  the  privi- 
lege of  its  own  coinage*  It  was  on  this  principle  that  when  Mr*. 
Jefferson  was  secretary  of  state,  he  steadily  and  unhesitatingly  re- 
fused the  offers  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  to  coin  or  even  to  erect  here 
their  coining-apparatus,  although  they  had  struck  so  many  coins  for 
the  East  India  company — and  for  the  Monnerons  and  other  bank* 
ers  of  Paris.  Coins  that  did  honour  to  the  taste  and  skiU  of  the 
tin\e  when  they  were  issued. 

*  57,708,336—4,320,000—53,433,336.     53,433,336— 51,840,000— l,593,33t. 

\  1,603.000.080— l,577,9l7,6«8—«5,0ai,25«, 

I  Seems  to  be  the  same  as  Tithikshaya. 

I  Manda  means  slow— the  Apoeee  seems  to  be  imnlied! 

)  Qrback. 
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This  reservation  on  the  part  of  every  Government,  is  made  for 
Ae  purpose  of  preserving  inviolate  the  great  medium  of  commerce 
and  excnange.  It  is  because  coined  bullion  actually  was,  the  real 
medium  of  commerce  and  exchange.  With  the  same  views,  jus- 
tified by  the  precedent  of  every  civilized  nation  in  Europe,  the 
federal  Government  of  America  received  from  the  people  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  superintending  and  regulating  the  coinage  of  the 
country,  and  of  preserving  the  exclusive  control  over  the  mint^— * 
the  mint  of  the  United  States* 

The  ground  of  this  was,  that  the  coin  of  the  covmtrv,  was  every 
where  the  medium  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  reason  of 
the  privilege  therefore,  points  to  this — ^that  the  Government  of 
every  country  ought  to  have  the  exclusive  control  over  the  com- 
mon medium  of  commerce,  whatever  that  medium  may  -be.  If 
circumstances  for  instance,  had  rendered  it  convenient  to  substitute 
platinum  for  gold,  or  nickel  for  silver,  the  reason  of  the  privilege 
would  have  extended  to  platinum  and  nickel,  for  the  same  cause 
that  it  extended  before  to  gold  and  to  silver. 

In  England,  since  the  stoppage  of  specie  payments,  the  medium 
of  commer?:e  is  no  longfer  gold  and  silver,  but  bank  notes.  The 
Government  of  England  therefore  as  it  appears  from  this  speech 
of  Mr.  Grenfell,  deem  their  privilege  to  extend  to  bank  notes,  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  heretofore,  and  still  does  extend  to  gold 
and  silver. 

We  have  imitated  the  financial  conduct,  publickly  and  privately 
of  Great  Britain  to  a  certain  degree.  We  have  substituted  as  they 
have  done,  paper  money  for  gold  and  silver  coin.  We  pay  in  that, 
all  private,  all  public  debts.  Paper  money  is  now  the  medium  of 
commerce:  no  one  pretends  that  there  is  actually  in  the  country, 
coin  to  redeem  the  paper  money  issued.  The  reason  of  the  thing, 
extends  therefore  to  paper  money:  and  why  should  not  we  carry 
our  imitations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  they  arrogate?  this  is 
an  Important  subject,  which  shall  be  taken  up  agaip.  Ed. 
The  speech  of  Pascoe  Greenfell^  Esq*  in  the  House  of  CommoTis  on 

Tuesday  J  the  13  th  oj  February  1816,  on  certain  transactions 

subsisting  betwixt  the  Public  and  the  Bank  of  England.  With 

an  Appendix.     London,  Murray,  8vo,  1816. 

0\From  the  Monthly  Ma^azin^J] 
F  late  years  the  Parliament  of  Britain  has  signalized  itself 
by  collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  several  im- 
portant points  of  national  economy.  We  imagine  it  would  be  hard 
for  the  most  determined  reformer  to  shew  how,  by  mere  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise,  or  any  enlarged  constitution  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  an  House  of  Commons  could  be  found  more  worthy, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  public  confidence.  At  a  time  when  party  vio- 
lence has  graduated  through  various  heights,  until  at  last  it  seems 
to  have  reached  its  acme,  it  is  well  to  resort  to  any  thing  which  can 
excite,  on  fair  grounds,  a  favourable  view  of  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  of  the  assembly  which  makes  laws  for  us.  On  its  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  or  folly,  the  intellectual  character,  as  well  as  die 
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j  political  spirit  of  the  nation,  must  in  some  de^;ree  depend.  So  long 

I  '  as  it  contains  men  with  the  literatHre  and  habits  of  gentlemen,  what  ^ 

I  is  agreed  on  within  its  walk  must  have  a  strong  sympathy  with 

>  what  is  best  in  the  puUic:  and  until  the  whole  of  diat  public,  or  at 

least  that  part  of  it  whose  leisure  and  education  fits  it  tor  making  a 
ready  and  decisive  ophiion  on  public  acts  and  relations^  shall  be- 
come all  at  once,  and  permanendy,  wiser  or  better,  it  is  evideitf 
that  what  could  be  done  by  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  must 
depend  more  on  the  spirit,  intelligence,  and  personal  independence 
of  the  imministerial  part  of  Its  members,  than  on  any  new  mechan- 
sm  of  the  whole  body.    The  character,  not  less  almost  than  the 
existence,  of  the  country,  is  in  the  hands  of  its  responsible  minis- 
ters.     The  country  is  not,  nor  cannot  be  aware,  until  from  the 
nature  qf  the  thing  it  is  perhaps  too  late,  of  how  much  both  are  on 
occasions  committed;^  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  ministers  themselves  should  be  always  aware  of  the  true  com- 
plexion or  consequences  of  their  own  measures*     From  occupation 
of  mind,  from  a  commendable  contempt  of  small  difficulties,  and 
from  that  inevitable  trust  of  self  which  pervades  human  nature,  it 
is  clear  that,  in  givii)g  their  minds  to  the  rzjgii.  succession  of  aflaics 
in  a  great  nation  like  this,  ministers  must  be  far  advanced  in  some 
measure  resulting  from  a  preceding  one,  before  even  the  first  out- 
ward results  of  that  of  which  it  is  a  consequence  can  be  made  ap- 
parent.  This  is  almost  always  true  with  respect  to  great  projects 
of  state.     It  is  just  one  of  those  fatalities  in  hunum  affairs,  which 
by  demanding  an  union  of  requisites  the  most  opposite,  operate  as 
a  constant  check  to  any  progress  which  tends  beyond  a  certain  point. 
It  requires  at  once  the  longest  reach  of  generalization,  and  the  most 
untired  edacity  for  particulars.    There  is  nothing  for  all  this  but 
a  phalanx  m  our  legislative  assembly,  composed  either  of  men  who 
have  known,  or  may  wish  to  share,  the  duties  of  office  themselves, 
and  are  not  only  disposed,  but  able,  to  criticise  acutely  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  holders  tor  the  time  being,-«<U'  of  those  who,  without 
any  turn  for  office,  or  experience  of  its  duUes,  have  yet  sagacity 
and  penetration  to  see  when  die  public  interests  are  attended  toi, 
and  when  they  may  be  neglected,  and  with  Ais,  firmness  to  pursue 
their  investigations,  and  good  sense  and  management  enough  to 
make  them  understood  and  appreciated,     ft  is  creditable  to  any 
country  to  possess  such  men;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  from 
their  influence  that  our  House  of  Commofis  has  derived  to  its  pio- 
oeedings  a  character  of  directness  and  sincerity  which  appears  ^ 

Seady  wanting  in  newly-formed  legislatures  elsewhere.  WMIe 
Eit  House  has  men  who  devote  their  days  and  nights,  their  ease 
and  their  credit,  their  fortune  and  pleasures,  to  the  public  mterest, 
it  can  never  become  contemptible  from  the  indSscretion^  of  infacB- 
cibus  assailants  or  weak  defenders.  Among,  those  men,  the  speak* 
er  now  before  us  merits,  in  oiu*  humble  opinion,  a  conspicuotts  jJ^Ke. 
A  few  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  JEngteid,  pre- 
vious to  Mr  Grenfell's  investigations,  seem  need!fid!  fbr  chitidlfoy 
their  scope  and  object.    So  long  as  the  Bank  contfaiued  respcmaSife 
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for  its  issues,  lyy  being  KaUe  to  pay  in  specie,  like  any  private  bank, 
It  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  careful  and  circumspect  in  ite  bar- 
gains with  the  public;  and  its  advances  to  Government  and  to  the 
merchants  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  each  other.  The  dis- 
counts were  subject  then,  as  now,  to  great  fluctuation.  Mr.  Bosan* 
quet  stated  to  Ae  Lords'  Committee,  that  he  had  seen  them  de- 
crease in  amount  from  a  whole  to  a  third.  So  cautious  were  t!he 
directors  in  their  transactions  with  Government,  as,  in  1783,  to  re- 
fuse making  the  usual  advances  on  the  loan.*  In  1782,  the  highest 
amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  was  9,100,000/.;  in  1783, 
7,300,000/.;  and  in  the  year  following,  6,700,000/.  From  1787  to 
1793,the  amounts  were  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  millions;  in 
1794,  a  little  less  *an  deven  millions;  in  1795,  13,500,000/.;  in 
1796,  a  little  more  Aan  eleven  millions.  From  17^7  to  1794,  the 
advances  made  by  the  Bank  on  land,  malt,  and  other  Government 
securities,  had  fluctuated  frxmi  seven  to  eight  and  nine' millions, 
never  exceeding  9,900,000/.  In  1795,  they  stood  at  eleven  mil- 
lions. At  the  end  of  that  year,  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Pitt 
contemplated  a  loan  of  3,000,000/.  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  At 
this  momentous  period,  however,  the  coimtry  began  to  feel  vitaHy 
the  effects  of  its  hitherto  unparalleled  exertions.  Taxation  had 
cut  deeply  into  a  national  capital,  which  had  not  been  reinforced 
by  any  temporary  expedients,  or  excited  by  artificial  stimuli.  The 
pressure  of  conunercial  distress,  which  is  always  more  or  less  at- 
tendant on  a  state  of  war,  had  then  been  consiaend^le.  Demands 
for  accomnuxiation  at  the  Bank  had  been  great.  That  corporation, 
trading  on  ascertained  resources,  had  become  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  limiting  its  issues  of  notes,  and  of  caution  in  givmg 
discounts.  The  doubtful  success  of  our  continental  alliances 
against  France,  and  Ae  spirit  of  change  which  seemed  brooding 
over  the  mighty  waters  that  bounded  the  political  horizon  at  home, 
had  banished  mercantile  confidence.  Hoards  of  gold  where  every- 
where made  by  the  timid  and  avaricious;  and  men's  fears,  opera- 
ting on  their  interests,  made  those  with  small  possessions  desirous 
of  withdrawing  their  floating  paper  securities  for  something  more 
tangible,  in  the  event  of  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  tummt.  In 
diis  situation  of  things,  so  eiuiy  as  3d  December  1795,  the  Court 
of  Directors  thus  expressed  their  opinion  to  Mr.  Pitt:  "  Should 
such  a  loan  take  place,  they  are  but  too  well  grounded  in  declaring 
rfrom  the  actual  effects  of  the  Emperor's  last  loan,  and  the  con- 
tinued drains  of  specie  and  bullion  they  still  experience),  that  they 
have  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  apprehend  very  momentous  and 
alarmine  consequences."  This  opinion  was  enforced  and  repeated 
in  two  deliberately  formal  opinions,  delivered  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  by  Ihe  Court,  on  14th  January  and  11th  February 
1796.  Treviouf  to.Siese  dates,  the  demand  for  gold  from  abroad 
was  very  great.    The  market  frice  of  that  artick  was  four  guineas 

*  Report  of  the  lords'  committee  oi  secrecy  on  the  caniet  whicfi  fwwlnacii 
the  order  of  cooncil,  26th  Feb.  1797,  p.  ^. 
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an  ounce,  while  our  coin  cost  only  3/.  \7s.  10\(L;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  forei^  shipmasters  had  orders  to  t^e  back  their 
returns  in  specie  or  bullion,  and  large  quantities  of  English  guineas 
were  melted  at  Hamburgh  and  other  ports  abroad.*  At  the  early 
part  of  that  year,  so  large  a  loan  as  six  millions  for  Germany,  and 
eighteen  for  Britain,  was  expected,  and  threw  the  Bank  Directors 
into  the  greatest  consternation.  They  had  frequent  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Piu  on  such  small  advances  as  he  could  persuade 
them  to  give.  At  an  interview,  23d  October  1795,  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  told  him,  that  another  loan  of  magnitude  ^^  would  go 
nigh  to  ruin  the  countiy!''  But  the  most  impressive  remonstrance 
made  to  the  Premier  from  the  Directors,  was  one  dated  28th  July 
1796,  on  which  day  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  in  Court, 
on  an  advance  of  800,000/.,  of  which  this  is  the  conclusion:  ^*  They 
likewise  consent  to  this  measure,  in  a  firm  reliance  that  the  repeat- 
ed promises  so  frequently  made  to  them,  that  the  advances  on  the 
Treasury  bills  should  be  completely  done  away,  may  be  actually 
fulfilled  at  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements taken  to  prevent  the  same  from  ever  happening  ^gain; 
iis  they  conceive  it  to  be  an  unconstitutional  mode  of  raising  money ^ 
what  tiiey  are  not  warranted  by  their  charter  to  consent  to,  and^  an 
advance  always  extremely  inconvenient  to  themselves."  Towards 
flie  close  of  1796,  and  the  beginning  of  1797,  the  fears  of  the  Bank« 
increased,  and  Mr.  Pittas  demands  became  more  urgent.  On  25th 
February,  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  were  8,640,250/,;  and  next 
day  an  order  in  council  was  issued,  suspending  pa}rments  in  specie 
at  the  Bank,  whicli  was  soon  after  followed  hy  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, ^^restraining  the  Bank  of  England  n'om  paying  its  obliga- 
tions in  cash."  On  1st  May  1797,  the  first  issue  of  one  and  two 
pound  notes  was  made;  and  at  tiiat  date  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  was  13,055,800/,— a  sudden  bound  of  four  or  five  mil- 
lions from  that  point  which  the  Directors  found  safe  while  they 
were  called  on  for  specie.  On  27th  December  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  stated 
the  probable  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year  at  27,647,000/.,  and 
the  new  taxes  to  defray  the  interest  of  a  loan  of  18,000,000/.,  to 
make  up  that  expenditure,  at  2,133,000/.  In  1796,  we  find  the 
highest  price  of  bank  stock  to  have  been,  on  23d  January,  177|, 
and  the  lowest,  on  24th  November,  144.  llie  highest  amount  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation  was  1 1,700,000/.  In  January  1797,  it  was 
only  10,500,000/.;  and  Mr.  Grenfell  states  the  value  of  the  capital 
stock,  "on  an  average  of  the  whole  year,  only  125  per  cent."  The 
total  of  the  funded  debt,  in  1796,  was  327,071,371/. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  we  consider  to  have  been  at 
that  period  the  most  important  event  that  had  occurred,  from  the 

declaration  of  independence  by  the  British  Amrriran  colonies,  if 

— ^— fc^ . ^-^ — 

*  For  the  prineiple*  conDected  with  these  facts,  as  they  bear  on  the  questiaD 
of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  at  the  bank,  and  its  efiects  on  currency  and 
prices,  see  sect  1 .  of  Mr.  M'CvUocb's  atijiiy  oil  f^  fwiMcfion  ^  Me  M^^ 
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we  except  the  revolution  in  France  itself.    All  pardes  are  now 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  this  suspension,  thougn  two  very  dis- 
tinct opinions  have  been  maintained  ^ut  its  propriety.    We  hum- 
bly imagine,  that  it  was  fraught  with  pK>litical  and  moral  consequen- 
ces of  the  most  serious  import  to  this  country,  and,  indirectly  to 
ibe  civilized  world*    These,  however,  are  yet  only  so  far  advan- 
ced in  their  progress;  and  it  would  ill  become  passing  speculators 
like  us  to  attempt  to  describe  its  future  direction.    The  immediate 
fact  with  refi;ard  to  the  purpose  intended  by  this  measure  is,  that 
it  was  completely  successful.     Indeed,  the  untouched  resources  of 
this  country  were,  from  many  causes,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  un- 
paralleled vigour,    llie  more  they  were  probed,  it  was  found,  to 
use  an  expression  of  Mr  Burke^s,  that  '^  we  were  full,  even  to  ple- 
thory."    Taxes  to  an.  amount  hitherto  unknown  in  die  history  of 
the  world  were  collected  with  certainty,  and  with  such  ease  that 
their  first  pressure  only  was  felt.    All  the  powers  of  Europe  who 
joined  in  Ijie  coalition  against  France  were  subsidized  by  us,  some 
years  nearly  to  the  amount  of  their  own  revenues.    The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  land  .proprietors,  almost  all  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, and  certaiidy  much  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  fully 
OMicurred  in  these  measures.    If  ever  minister  could  say,  that  in 
all  he  proposed  the  nation  went  with  him,  that  minister  was  Mr 
Pitt.    His  schemes  of  war  and  expedients  of  finance  were  received 
with  a  iervour  of  approbation  which  seemed  to  think  no  advance 
too  great  for  the  objects  in  view,  and  only  to  regiet  that  means 
aktne,  however  costly,  could  not  accomplish  them.  All  of  our  nation- 
al spirit  that  was  sendment,  or  emodon,  or  propensity,  tended  to 
utter  hatred  of  France,  and  cordial  trust  of  the  hi^h-minded  man 
who  had  gained  the  ascendant  in  our  councils.   Jt  is  with  the  con- 
sequences of  these  measures  to  the  Bank  of  England  that  we  have 
now  to  do:  and  they  were  as  follow. 

The  Bank  of  England  was,  by  public  contract,  the  agent  for 
managing  our  debt,  and,  by  parliamentary  s^pointment,  the  place 
of  deposit  for  all  balances  ot  public  money  from  departments  of  . 
revenue  or  accountantship;  In  the  first  of  these  characters,  its  em-  . 
oluments  had  increased  with  the  increasmg  burdens  of  the  country 
until  for  that  service  alone  nearly  300,000/.  per  annum  was  receiv- 
ed; and  in  the  second,  the  Bank  has  now  had,  for  eleven  years,  the 
custody  of  balances  of  moTL^y  permanently  y  averaging,  on  die  whole, 
11,500,000/.  On  this  large  sum  the  Government  received  no  inte- 
Tcat.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  public  expen- 
diture, in  1807.  That  committee,  in  its  report,  commented  with 
equal  good  sense  and  ability  on  die  advantages  which  the  Bank . 
must  derive  from  such  a  large  deposit  of  money.*  The  bank  notes 
in  circulation  had  then  increased  to  16,621,390/.;  and  the  deposits, 
which  in  1797  had  been  only  5,130,140/.  inclusive  of  private  ac- 
counts, were,  on  the  Government  account  alone,  betwixt  eleven 
_  .  ■      • — ■"""— 

*  See  Report,  &c.  ordered  by  the  House  of  CoaUDom  to  be  prioted.  lOtib  • 
AngOBt  1807,  pp.  75,  76,  77, 78,  and  79. 
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and  twelve  millions.  Bank  stock,  which  had  sold  in  1800  from 
iM  X/S  Vrt  peF  ceiit.,  their^  sold  at  230^-"  strong  tiitumstaiice«s'* 
^'tfie  cortimittee  obsei'Ves,  **  in  Confirmation  of  the  lafge  incresoe 
df  profits,"  It  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Samtttel  lliorn- 
ttmheforethe  committee,  that  in  1800,  when  he,  as  Governor  trans- 
acted with  Mr  Pitt  a  renewal  of  the  Bank's  charter  for  twenty-one 
year^,  it  had  hot  escaped  hia  eagle  eye,  to  urge,  on  the  part  of  the 
Jriiblic,  a  right  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  Badok  arising, 
ahiong  other  Uiings;  from  money  lodged  there  to  pay  the  growiite" 
dividends,  and  the  quarterly  issues  for  redemption  of  the  national 
Ajbt,  which  ^  Mr  Pitt  estimated,  might,  during  the  progress  of  thC 
chatter,  accumulate  to  4,000,000  a'.quarter.''*  The  final  bargain 
made  for  the  pubKc  was, — ^for  the  renewal,  and  on  account  of  the 
advdntages  from  public  money  enjoyed  by  At  Bank,— a  loan  of 
three  millions,  without  interest,  for  six  years,  **  producing,"  as  Mr 
Thbmton  arta^,  **  a  profit  of  900,0D0/.;  but,  at  the  then  price  of  annu- 
itics,  it  Was  worth  only  750,000/.  reckoning  5^  per  cent,  interest  of 
money,"  The  skme  gentleman  states  the  average  balance  from 
nloney  lodged  for  payment  of  growing  dividends,  at  "  twomiUicaiB 
and  an  halt,"  and  "  on  the  public  accounts  at  that  time,  <rf  trifling 
amoimt."  Mr  Grenfell,  however,  has  found  out, "  from  statements- 
nbw  made  by  the  Bank,"  and  avers  it  in  his  speech,  that  the  mowey 
for  growing  dividends  exceeded  3,600,000/.  and  that  the  trifling 
deposits  were  1,947,000/.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  possessed,  in  1800,  the 
knowledge  which  Mr  Grenfcll  now  possesses,  we  shoFuld  have  had 
a  bar^in  mord  advantageous  to  th6  public.  The  plain  truth,  wiA 
respect  to  what  was  really  done,  is,  that  the  Bank  lent  with  an  rir 
of  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  as  the  equivalent  in  a  bargain  m6st  ad^ 
vtmtageous  to  them,  three  milions  of  mbney  to  that  public,  of  whose 
treasure  they  were  then  in  permanent  possession  of  sums  amount- 
ingto  more  than  six  millions!  In  1806  this  loan  became  payable. 
The  administration  at  that  time  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  make 
the  pa3rment,  but  succeeded  in  ^^  prolonging  the  period  of  this  loan 
for  the  then  existing  war,"  at  3  per  cent.  i.  e.  paying  "  90,000ilL  per 
annum  for  the*  use  of  it."t  "  Why  sir,"  sajris  Mr  Grenfell,  ad*, 
dressing  tiie  Speaker  with  most  excusable  animation,  ^^  at  the  very 
momeitt,  in  1806,  when  the  Bank  required,  and  the  public  moat 
improvidendy  agreed  to  pay,  90,000/.  for  the  use  of  three  miUioos 
of  money,  the  Sknk  held,  and  were  in  possession  of,  a  treasure  be- 
longing tb  the  public  amounting  to  a  sum  little  short  of  twelve  mil- 
li'ons,  wholly  unproductive  to  uie  public,  but  productive  of  advao^ 
tage  tolKe  fiaiiK^  In  the  year  1814,  it  is  most  proper  to  add  here 
this  loan  was  repaid,  and  the  interest  on  it,  amounting,  for  eight 
years^  and  eight  liionths,  to  780,000/! 

'As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  on  public  expenditure 
madfe  its  appearance,  Mr  Perceval,  who  was  by  that  time  Chancd* 
\oY  of  the  Exchequer,  came  forward  to  claim  for  the  puUic  a  par- 
tiBbation  in  the  profits  derivable  from  the  deposits,  and  a  rahittioii 

"  *  Vid«llepbrtiaffalR»re,p.  103.         f  Mr  OrenMPa  Speeoh,  p.  St. 
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in  the  duurge  for  managing  the  national  debt.  The  Bank  agreed 
$^  give  andther  loan  of  three  millions  without  interest;  to  allow  the 
iirithdrawing  of  half  a  million  of  the  unclaimed  dividends  then  ly* 
ing  in  their  hands;  and  *^  a  reduction  ^qual  to  about  one  ifourth^ 
the  then  existing  charges  for  the  management  of  thedebu"  The 
©aying  by  this  arrangement  was  242,000/.  per  annupa.  In  1814 
^8  loan,  became  due.  The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
prevailed  easily  on  the  Bank  to  allow  the  prolongation  of  it  to  5th 
April  in  this  year,  on  the  ground  that  the  public  balances  had  re- 
mained "  undiminished**'* 

^. .  We  n^y  now  venture  to  state  the  present  profits  of  the  Bank, 
arising  out  of  its  cpntracts  or  transactions  with  the  public.  ^ 

-1.  Intercist  at  5  per  cent,  on  11,500,000  of  public  balances  held  by 
Jhe  Bai^  since  1806,  575,000/.  From  which  deduct  for  a  loan  gf 
three  njuUions  to  the  public  without  interest,  saving  5  per  cent^ 
.))rhich  is  150,000/.  another  of  six  millions,  at  4  per  cei^U  saving  1 
^  cent.  60,000/;  another  of  three  millions,  at  3  per  cent,  sajvi^g  % 
wr  cent.  GOfiOOii.  and  half  a  million  taken  from  the  unclain^ed  divir 
deflda,  saving  5  per  cent.  2Sfiqoi.  in  all  295,000/.— lea^ving  tp ,  th^ 
Bank  of  England,  merely  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  public  mQp^ 
ycl^arpi>^jt  of  280,900/.  a-year!  The  rest  of  their  allowances  a^ 
^0^:  Coii^mission  for  making  transfers  and  paying  dividends  on 
fe  nation^  debt,  275,000/.  Commission  w  loans  and  JLotteriefl^ 
9,000.  (poth  these  stated  as  in  1815.)  Annual  allowj^ice,  ginq^ 
^  erection  of  the  Bank,  for  house  expenses^  4000/.  Annual  aUoitr 
ance  on  four  millions  of  the  public  debt  bought  by  the  Ba^jin  1722 
from, the  South  $je^,  Company,  1898/.  If  to  this  we  add,  for  six* 
teen  naiUions  of  i^cr^e  in  the  circulation  of  Banl^  of  England  fsir 
per,  siAc^  26th  February  .i;r^7,  an  annual  profit  of  5  pw  ceaj; 
^t^ich  \s  800,000/.  the  gross  reti^s  to  our  national  Bank,  from  its 
transactions  with  the  stjate,  will  be  ^,390,898/.  yearly!* 

The  effect  of  this  profitable  arrangement,  which  has  ope^atedjio 
visibly  on  that  thriving  establishment,  will  be  seen  to  be  full  CMr 
yktion  to  our  readers,  when  ^e  add  a  3t^tep>ent  of  tjie  profits  re- 
alized by  Bank  proprietors,  during,^  las^.  tw:iipty, years,  reckonistg 
from  1797;  from  which  period,  by  the  increased  amowt  in  thepubr 
lie  ^;q)enditure  prpducing  such  deposits  of  nioney,  and  the  incr^a^i: 
of  the  naupnal  debt,. and  the  increa9e4  is^ue.  of  notes,  UQcheiQk^ 
^g1;^  within  the  last  three  years,  by  my  motive  of  prudcmce,— over 
and  abpvc  the  old  ordinary  dividend  of  .7  p^  cent.,  there  has  jic- 
crued  tp  that  description  of  persons:  In  bonuses^  and  increase  of 
dividends,  64  per  cent.  7^51,136/.!   New^haiOfc- stock,  2,9l0,6QQi 

?"  It  ia  oolj  fair  to  state  here  a  saving  of  233,72Cl/.  per  annum,  from  1 1 ,686,O0lM 
ttdranced  to  the  public  from  the  Bsmk  since  1746,  at  three  per  cent  interei^ 
Map;  tbeeonsiderBtion  fM  mi  every  renewal  of  their  charter  for  their  exdusiv* 
fvtrileipBB.  I  ,  '     '   J.U. 

*-f  Beames  dielribated  omong  tfeo  |wwpfi6tor»  betwixt  J^iae  l7flU  and  October 
18M,  32  U2  per  cent.  Permanent  iaereate  of  dhridead.  At  3  per  cent  per  annum 
oommenoinga  ApvSM^ilviUo  AfA  i^9s  10 1-2  jrears'  dividLead^  orSl  1-2  per 
onH     Tqgether,  Mpereeat 
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divided  amongst  the  proprietors  in  May  1816,  worth  250  percent 
equivalent  m  money  to  7^76,500/,  Increased  value  of  the  capitid 
of  11,  642,000/.  upon  an  average  of  1797  only  125  per  cent,  but 
which  is  now  taken  at  250,  being  an  increase  in  die  market  value 
of  this  property  of  125  per  cent,  equivalent  to  14,  553,000/.  Thus 
the  total  profit,  in  addition  to  the  anual  dividends  of  7  per  cent, 
which  had  never  been  exceeded  during  the  first  hundred  years  of 
the  Bank's  existence,  has  been,  in  twenty  years^  on  a  capi^  of  11, 
642,400/.  the  incredible  sum  of  29,280,636! 

We  have  now  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  some  striking 
facts  in  the  history  of  this  celebrated  establishment,  for  almost  aH 
of  which,  at  least  for  those  which  are  most  important,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  unwearied  research  and  perseverance  of  the  author 
of  the  Speech  before  us.  That  Speech,  and  the  propositions  to  Par- 
liament on  which  it  is  founded,*  resolve  themselves  into  three  ques- 
tions. Can  the  allowances  made  to  the  Bank  be  reduced  in  their 
amount  with  justice  to  the  Bank  and  safety  to  the  public?  Can  the 
nation  derive  farther  advantage  from  the  large  deposits  of  money 
lod^  at  the  Bank?  These  objects  once  found  practicable  and  ex- 
pedient, What  would  be  the  most  effectual  and  dignified  course 
to  be  adopted  for  securing  them? 

On  each  of  these  we  shall  offer  such  obvious  and  simple  hints  as 
the  stinted  limits  of  our  publication  will  admit.  1st,  As  to  what 
ferther  deduction  may  be  made  on  the  allowance  for  managing  die 
debt,  we  quote,  with  deference  and  satisfaction,  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Treasury,  18th  January  1786,  by  the  commissioners 
for  auditing  public  accounts.  *'  We  take  Ae  liberty  to  suggest 
(what  is  indeed  very  obvious),  that  the  commencement  o£  eveiy 
undertaking  is  usuaUy  the  most  expensive;  and  consequendy,  when 
the  Bank  had  once  provided  additional  clerks,  and  incurred  such 
other  new  expenses  as  might  be  necessary,  the  same  persons  and 
accomodations  (or  nearly  me  same)  would  be  sufficient  to  transact 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  several  additional  millions,  without 
much  increase  of  charges  of  management. 

We  believe  that  most  other  contractors  have  foimd,  that  a  mo- 
derate sum  gained  on  a  large  quantity  of  anv  commodity  generally 
produces  a  greater  profit  man  a  higher  price  on  a  less  quantity, 
therefore,  if  360/.  was  a  sufficient  aUbwance  when  annuities  on  a 
capital  of  one  million  only  were  created,  it  should  se^n  diat  the 
bank  could  well  undertake  the  like  service  at  a  much  lower  rate: 
not  only  when  the  public  necessities  have  unfortunately  increased 
the  capital  of  the  national  debt  to  the  enormous  load  of  two  hun* 
dred  millions,!  but  also  when  the  consolida^n  of  a  variety  of 
annuities  must  have  lessened  both  the  trouble  and  expense  attend- 
ing the  management  thereof."  The  bank  has  incurred,  within  ^ 
last  twenty  years,  a  very  sreat  expense  for  additional  hands,  aad 
more  accommodation  to  me  public  business;  and  no  one  can  deny 

■II  'ill  -W^i^ 

*  See  No  390,  ParL  Pro.  Seat.  1815. 

t  Tbat  tralj  ^^myomwM  load''  is  novr  osaily^  860«iiUioiit! 
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that  it  is  cxecirted  unexceptionable  welL  But  these  views  of  the 
committe  are  still  applicable  as  principles/ The  allowance  of  4000/. 
for  house  expenses  was  strongly  adverted  to  for  discontinuance,  in 
the  end  of  1807,  by  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
bank  at  that  time.  The  same  reasons  exist  now;  and  indeed,  the 
authority  of  that  very  acute  and  able  man  is  sufficient  to  those  who 
know,  that  if  his  leisure  from  the  multifiuious  calls  of  state  had 
permitted  him  to  turn  a  full  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  he 
would  have  insisted  on  a  thorough  sifdng  and  revision  of  their  bar- 
rains.  The  allowance  for  the  debt  purchased  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  is  one  which  ought  to  cease  instantly,  on  the  plaingroimd, 
that  all  management  on  it  has  ceased  since  1722.  2dly,  Tiie  de- 
posits of  public  money  lying  at  the  bank  are  just  so  many  millions 
of  capital  taken  from  the  productive  labour  and  productive  capital 
of  the  country,  where  thev  might  at  least  be  useful,  and  lodged 
with  a  great  corporation  whose  trade  is  money,  and  to  whom  Aey 
must  be  of  the  highest  value.  It  is  to  them  so  much  added  to  Aeir 
ordinary  capital,  without  much  of  the  risk  or  responsibility  to  which 
their  floating  obligations  subject  them.  For  every  thousand  of  this 
money  in  their  hands,  they  are  enabled  to  discount  so  many  more 
bills,  or  issue  so  many  more  notes.  Tbe  public  service  6ught  in- 
stancy to  be  benefitted  by  them,  if  the  usiuy  laws  are  repesled,  to 
an  amount  according  to  what  may  be  the  average  rate  of  interest 
for  money  throughout  the  country.  3dly,  Mr.  Grenfell  recom- 
mends that  parliament  should  interfere  to  make  a  new  aorangement 
for  the  public;  assigning  as  a  reasbn,  that  the  influence  *'  which^ 
though  all  powerful,  irresistible  in  Downing  Street,  would  be  im- 
potent and  unavailing  within  the  walls  of  the  House."  **  Is  not,'' 
says  he,  with  the  same  animation  which  we  spoke  of  before, — ^*'  Is 
not  your  whole  financial  history,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  filled 
with  proofs  of  this  influence?  It  is  then  in  this  house,  and  through 
the  medium  of  this  house  only,  that  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
public  can  be  secured  in  all  negociations  of  this  nature  with  the 
bank;  and  I  repeat  it,  if  the  house  of  commons  will  interfcrey  my 
conviction  is,  tnat  the  bank  will  not  resist.  If,  however,  I  shoidd 
be  disappointed  in  this  expectation, — and  if  the  bank,  unmindful 
of  what  it  owes  to  the  public, — forgetting  that  it  has  duties  to  per- 
form towards  the  public,  as  well  as  withm  the  limited  circle  of  its 
own  proprietors, — I  will  go  farther,  and,  as  a  proprietor  of  bank 
stock  myself,  add,  that  if  the  bank,  taking  a  narrow,  contracted, 
selfish,  and  therefore  mistaken  view  of  its  own  real  permanent  inte- 
rests, should  resist  regulations  founded  in  fairness,  equity,  and  jus- 
tice,— in  such  a  state  of  things,  sir,  I  say  it  must  be  a  consolation 
to  us  to  know,  and  I  assert  it  confidently,  that  we  have  a  remedy 
within  our  own  reach."  p.  60.  As  *to  the  profits  accruing  from 
the  paper  circulation  of  the  bank,  of  which  we  hope  the  country 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages,  imder  due  modifications,* 

'^  We  bope  to  beid>]e  toamMmiice  v^  soon,  Cram  the  pen  of  one  of  tbeableBt 
economittt  of  our  tune,  an  esHiy ,  shoiriDg^  that  a  laxge  couia|;e  of  ^jM  would  ht 
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Mr.  kicardo  is  ot  opmioh^  that  paper  money  affords  a  seignorage 
equal  to  its  exchangeable  value;  and  he  al^o  believes  that  the  na- 
tion might  gain  two  millions  yearly^  i/*  it  werf  the  sole  issuer  of 
paper  money.  He  wisely  adds,  that  this  would  only  be  safe  under 
the  guidance  of  "  commissioners  responsible  to  parliament  only," 
Mr.  Grenfell's  reqonunehdauon  of  parliamenttary  interference  is 
good.  That  is,  indeed,  the  truly  constitutional  mode.  Eveiy  ex- 
ertiop  of  the  kind  is  so  much  gained  towards  ensuring  a  considerate 
use  of  the  public  treasure,  and  a  strict  control  over  it  in  future,  as 
matter  of  duty  and  honest  emulation,  on  ,the  part  of  those  who 
have  been  recognised,  since  the  revolution,  as  its  guardians. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  principsd  matters  of  these  q^uestions* 
For  the  rest  we  refer  to  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  has  invested  the  subject 
with  attractions  df  manner  to  which  we  cannot  aspire.  To  his  in- 
terference in  the  business  this  country  is  indebted  for  a  saving  of 
150,000/.  yearly,— a  thin^  of  greater  importance  than  those  who 
are  occupied  with  the  taking  out  doubtful  schemes  of  a  more  ex- 
iended  patriotism  could  be  easily  led  to  acknowledge.  Nice  cal- 
culations of  political  arithmetic,  however,  and  even  the  most  refined 
enauiries  of  political  economy,  come  now,  with  direct  force,  to  the 
ordinary  busmess  and  mterests  of  all  those  who  have,  in  conunoa 
parlance,  a  stake  in  the  country;  and  we  might  even  add,  to  those 
also  who  have  nothing  but  life  and  liberty  to  care  for,  and  whose 
interest  in  the  cause  of  good  government  is  the  ultimate  and  the 
extreme.  »       ,  '  . 

XVe  know,  from  tlie  very  best  authority^  that  lord  Grenvillc, 
miich  to  die  credit  of  his  sense  and  -candour,  has  recently  taken 
blame  to  himself  for  not  looking  narrowly  enough  into  the  afiain^ 
of  the  bank  in  1806- 7,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
?lnd  Mr.  Vansittart  secretary  under  him.  The  truth  is,  we  believe, 
that  ministers  only  overlooked  this  subject  during  the  occupation 
t)f  mind  so  naturally  produced  by  the  vast  concerns  of  the  war. 
The  author  of  these  discussions,  to  whom  all  the  merit  is  due,  and 
i^ho  might  be  excused  for  a  ly  partialities  to  his  own  inquiries,  or 
Ardour  m  the  pursuit  of  their  objects,  shows  exemplary  moderation* 
He  has  taken  them  up  without  violence  or  faction,  but  with  the  ur- 
banity and  decision  of  aii  English  gentleman.  He  has  not  over- 
estimated their  importance;  and  his  statements  are  remarkable  for 
f>erspicuiiy  and  plainness,  without  the  least  shade  of  laboured  com- 
fheht  or  ostefntatious  deduction.  He  deals  not  in  splendid  gene- 
rdilizations,  nor  in  well-turned  invectives  ad  captandum  vwguSm 
We  entreat  the  early  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  spe^h  itsd^ 
iirid  to  the  appendix,  in  which  they  will  find  a  variety  of  essential 

I'll  I  I  ii       I  ■  ■  I    ■  '  I 

4  Jmalion  ^  cajpUaly  and  therefore  hurtfiil  to  the  state.  For  the  happiest  idea 
tiiat  ever  was  con^eiVed,  of  a  currency  liable  to  no  vanations  exc^tsii^  as  af- 
iBct  the  standard  itself  we  re£er  to  the  iioFel^  solid,  ao4<iii9eiiiioiis  leapons  uigedl 
in  Mr.  Ricasdo'sjpropoia^.  These  also  the  reader. will  fiad-the  practical  de«a- 
lapment  of  this  tetnnate  doaoeption  wade  oat  with  mfceiiiami  fjkmu^ns  cI^mp- 
aest,  and  limplicitf . 
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gtatement  and  explaDstticmy  for  which  we  could  not  possibly  n^akc 

'Mi^,  GrenfeU  was  a  member  of  the  Bullion  committee,  and  en- 
jojred  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Homer.  In  a  letter  written  lately  t> 
a  correspondent  in  tMs  place,  he  says,  ^the  sanction  of  his^^eaft 
authority,  ai)d  his  unvaried  countenafice  and  approbation  of -my 
humble  exertions  in  iiAi  cause,  inspired  me  widi  a  confidence  as 
to  t^e  correctness  of  my  own  views,  which  has  been  most  essential 
to  me."  We  knew,  ourselves,  enough  of  that  most  exceUent  p^* 
son,  to  perceive  that  this  is  a  great  deal  for  'any  man  to  say.  The 
privile^  and  advantages  which  it  implies  can  only  be  equ^ed  by 
ntercourse  widi  one  of  die  most  origmal  and  inventive  writers  on 
I>olitical  economy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith;"*^  whose  spequla^ 
^ions  on  the  great  subjects  of  human  interest  with  which  that  science 
18  especially  connected,  have  much  of  the  strictness  'and  severity  of 
madiematical  demonstration;  and  who  bids  fair  to  give  to  its  moat 
praictical  deductions  more  shape  and  certainty  than  they  have  re* 
Oeived  from  any  writer  of  his  day. 


0 


A&T.  X. — Curiosities  of  Literaturey  vol.  3.— Ay  Mr,  D'Israett. 

THE  PANTOHIMICAL  CHARACTERS. 

F  the  mimi  and  the  pantomimi  of  the  Romans,  the  following 
notices  enter  into  our  present  researches: 

The  mimi  were  an  impudent  race  of  buffoons,  who  excelled  in 
mimicry,  and,  like  our  domestic  fools,  admitted  into  convivial 
parties,  to  entertain  the  guesto;  from  them  we  derive  the  term^ 
mimetic  art.  Their  powers  enal>led  them  to  perform  a  more  eictra-' 
ordinary  office,  for  they  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  fu- 
nerals, to  mimic  the  person,  and  even  the  language  of  the  de* 
ceasecL  Suetonius  describes  an  archimhmts  accompanying  the  fu* 
ikral  of  Vespasian,  lliis  archmime  performed  his  part  admira* 
bly,  not  only  representing  the  person,  but  imitating,  according  to 
custom,  ut  est  mos^  the  manners  and  language  of  the  living  em- 
peron  He  contrived  a  happy  stroke  at  the  prevailing  foible  of 
Vespasian,  when  he  inquired  the  cost  of  all  this  funeral  pomp?- 
*  Ten  millions  of  sestercesP  On  this  he  observed,  that,  if  they 
would  give  him  but  ^  himdred  thousand,  they  mig^t  throw  his 
body  into  the  Tiber. 

llie  pantomimi  were  of  a  different  class.  They  were  tragic  ac- 
tors, usually  mute;  they  combined  with  the  arts  of  gesture,  music 
and  dances  of  the  most  impressive  character.  Their  silent  lan- 
guage has  often  drawn  tears,  by  the  pathetic  emotions  they  expi- 
tf  4:  ^  Their  very  nod  speaks,  their  hands  talk,  and  their  finfi;erB 
have  a  voice,*  says  one  of  their  admirers.  Seneca,  the  famer, 
grave  as  was  his  profession,  confessed  his  taste  for  pantOQiimes' 

*  Mr.  Rioftrdo,  who  is  the  fnend  of  Bf r.  Grenfell,  seconded  his  resoln^tnit 
proposed  t6  lh«  couit  of  propirietort  at  the  bank,  23d  May  1816,  and  speaks  with 
rs^ptet of  his  i^xdrtloM  for  ms^pahio.  Btt  proposals  /or  on  econotmctil  and  «e- 
curreorrmcy,  p.  4S«. 
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had  become  a  passion;  and  by  the  decree  of  the  senate  that  ^  the 
Roman  knights  should  xtkt  attaid  the  pantomimic  {dayers  in  the 
streets,'  it  is  evident  that  the  performers  were  greatly  honoured. 
Lucian  has  composed  a  curious  treatise  on  pantomimes* 

These  pantomimics  seem  to  have  been  held  in  great  honour; 
many  were  children  of  the  graces  and  the  virtues!— The  tragic 
and  the  common  masks  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  seput 
chral  monuments  of  an  archmime  and  a  pantomime.  Montfaucon 
comectures  that  they  formed  a  select  fratemi^. 

The  parti-coloured  hero,  with  every  part  of  his  dress,  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  greatest  wardrobe  of  antiquity;  he  was  a  Roman 
mimi:  Harlequin  is  described  with  his  shav^i  head,  rasis  a^ith' 
bus;  his  sooty  face,  fuligtne  faciem  obductig  his  flat  unshod  feet, 
planipedesi  and  his  patched  coat  of  many  colours;  mimi  cerUuncU' 
to.  Even  Pullicinella^  whom  we  familiarly  call  Punch,  may  re- 
ceive, like  other  personages  of  no  greater  importance,  all  his  dig- 
nity from  antiquity;  one  of  his  Roman  ancestors  having  appeared 
to  an  antiquary's  visionary  eye  in  a  bronze  statue:  more  thSem  one 
erudite  dissertation  authenticates  the  family  likeness;  the  nose 
long,  prominent,  and  hooked;  the  string  goggle  eyes;  the  hump 
at  his  back  and  at  his  breast;  in  a  word,  all  the  character  which  so 
strongly  marks  the  Punch-race,  as  distincdy  as  whole  d]mas- 
ties  have  been  featured  by  the  Austrian  lip  and  the  Bourbon 
nose. 

.  The  genealogy  of  the  whole  family  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
term,  which  includes  them  all;  for  our  Zant/j  in  Italian  Zanm^ 
comes  direct  from  Sannio^  a  buffoon;  and  a  passage  in  Cicero,  de 
oratore^  paints  harlequin  and  his  brother-gesticulators  after  the 
life;  the  peipetual  trembling  motion  of  their  limbs,  their  ludicrous 
and  flexible  gestures,  and  s£  the  mimicry  of  their  faces.  ^  ^tad 
enim  potest  tarn  ridiculum  quam  Sannio  esse?  ^i  ore^  vuitUj  imi^ 
tandis  motibuSj  voce^  denique  corpore  ridetur  ipso.  lab.  II.  $  51. 
For  what  has  more  of  the  ludicrous  than  Sannio?  who,  with  his 
mouth,  his  face,  imitating  every  motion,  with  his  voice,  and,  in- 
deed, with  all  his  b6dy,  provokes  laughter. 

The  harlequin  in  the  Italian  theatre  has  passed  through  afl  die 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  At  first  he  was  a  true  representative  of 
the  ancient  Mime,  but  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries he  degenerated  into  a  booby  and  a  gourmand,  the  perpetual 
butt  for  a  sharp-witted  fellow,  his  companion,  called  Bri^ella^ 
the  knife  and  the  whetstone.  Harlequin,  under  the  reforming  hand 
of  Goldoni,  became  a  child  of  nature,  the  delight  of  his  country^ 
and  he  has  commemorated  the  historical  character  of  the  groit 
Harlequin  Sacchi. 

AUDLET  THE  USURER. 

A  person  whose  history  will  serve  as  a  canvas  to  exhibit  some 
scenes  of  the  arts  of  the  money-trader,  was  one  audlet,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  great  practical  philosopher,  who  concentrated  his  vigofous 
faculties  in  the  science  of  the  relative  value  of  money.    He  flou- 
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liAied  through  the  reigns  of  James  I,  Charles  I,  .and  held  a  la- 
Snitive  office  in  die  ^  court  of  wards/  till  that  singular  court  was 
abolished  at  the  time  of  the  restorauoft.  In  his  own  times  he  waa 
eidled  ^  the  great  Audley,*  an  epithet  so  often  abased,  and  here 
applied  to  the  creation  of  encnrmous  wealth.  But  there  are  minds 
of  great  capacinr,  concealed  by  the  nature  of  their  pursuits;  and 
the  wealth  of  Audley  may  be  considered  as  the  cloudy  medium 
through  which  a  bright  genius  shone,  who,  had  it  been  thrown 
into  a  nobler  sphere  of  action,  the  ^  greatness'  would  have  been 
less  ambiguous. 

This  genius  of  thirty  per  cent,  first  had  proved  the  decided  vi- 

Iour  of  his  mind,  by  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  law-studies; 
eprived  of  his  leisure  for  study  through  his  busy  day,  he  stole 
the  hours  from  his  late  nights  and  his  early  mornings;  and  with- 
out the  means  to  procure  a  law-library,  he  invented  a  method 
to  possess  one  without  the  cost;  as  fast  as  he  learned,  he  taught; 
and,  by  publishing  some  useful  tracts  on  temporary  occasions,  he 
was  enabled  to  purchase  a  library.  He  appears  never  to  have  read 
a  book  without  its  furnishing  him  with  some  new  practical  de- 
sign, and  he  probably  studied  too  much  for  his  own  particular  ad- 
vantage. Such  devoted  studies  was  the  way  to  become  a  lord 
chancellor;  but  the  science  of  the  law  was  here  subordinate  to  that 
of  a  money-trnder. 

When  yet  l^ut  a  clerk  to  the  clerk  in  the  counter,  frequent  op- 
portunities occurred,  which  Audley  knew  how  to  improve.  He 
became  a  money-trader  as  he  had  become  a  law-writer,  and  the 
fears  and  follies  of  mankind  were  to  furnish  him  with  a  trading 
capital.  The  fertility  of  his  genius  appeared  in  ejcpedients  and  in 
quick  contrivances.  He  was  sure  to  be  the  friend  of  all  men  fall- 
ing out.  He  took  a  deep  concern  in  the  affairs  of  his  master^s  cli- 
ents, and  often  much  more  than  they  were  aware  of.  No  man  so 
ready  at  procuring  bail  or  compounding  debts.  This  was  a  con<- 
siderable  traffic  then,  as  now.  They  hired  themselves  out  for  bail, 
swore  what  was  required,  and  contrived  to  give  false  addresses. 
It  seems  they  dressed  themselves  out  for  |he  occasion:  a  great 
seal-ring  flamed  on  the  finger,  which,  however,  was  pure  copper, 

Silt,  and  often  assumed  the  name  of  some  person  of  good  credit, 
avings,  and  small  presents  for  gratuitous  opinions,  often  after- 
wards discovered  to  be  very  fallacious  ones,  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase annuities  of  easy  landholders,  with  their  treble  amount  se- 
cured on  their  estates.  The  improvident  owners,  or  the  careless 
heirs,  were  entangled  in  the  usurer's  nets;  and  after  the  receipt  of 
a  few  years,  the  annuity,  by  some  latent  quibble,  or  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  payments,  usuisdly  ended  in  Audley's  obtaining  the 
treble  forfeiture.  He  could  at  all  times  out-knave  a  knave.  One 
of  these  incidents  has  been  preserved.  A  draper,  of  no  honest  re- 
puatipn,  being  arrested  by  a  merchant  for  a  debt  of  200/.,  Aud- 
ley bought  the  debt  at  forty  pounds,  for  which  the  draper  im- 
mediately o£Fered  him  fifty.   But  Audley  would  not  consent, 
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unless  die  draper  indolged  a  fluddea  wiiifti  of  his  Mm: 
was  a  formal  contract,  that  the  draper  shoidd  pay,  within  tweaip 
vears,  upon  twenty  xerdun  'days,  a  penny  doubted.  A  knave,  iir 
naste  to  sigh,  is  no  calcuktor;  and,  as  the  contemporary  druna^ 
tist  describes  one  of  the  arts  of  those  citizens,  one  part  of  whose 
business  was 

*  To  sirear  and  break:  diey  «dl  ((row  ricb  by  breaking!' 
the  draper  eagerly  compounded.  He  afterwards  '  grew  rich* 
Audley,  silently  watching  his  victim,  within  two  years,  claims 
his  doubled  pennies,  every  month  during  twenty  months.  The 
pennies  had  now  grown  up  to  pounds.  The  knave  perceived  the 
trick,  and  preferred  paying  the  forfeiture  of  his  bond  for  500/. 
rather  than  to  receive  the  visitation  of  all  the  little  generation  of  com- 
pound interest  in  the  last  descendantof  2000/.,  which  would  have 
closed  with  the  draper's  shop.  The  inventive  genius  of  Audley 
'might  have  illustrated  that  popular  tract  of  his  own  times,  Peach- 
am*8  *  Worth  of  a  Penny:*  a  gendeman,  who,^having  scarcely  one 
left,  consoled  himself  by  detailing  the  numerous  comforts  of  life 
it  might  procure  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

This  philosophical  usurer  never  pressed  hard  for  his  debts; 
like  the  fowler,  ne  never  shook  his  nets  lest  he  might  startle,  sa- 
tisfied to  have  them,  without  appearing  to  hold  them.  Widi  great 
*  fondness  he  compared  his  *  bonds  to  infants,  which  battle  best  by 
sleeping.'  To  battle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  term  still  retained  at  the 
university  of  Oxford.  His  familiar  companions  were  all  subordi- 
nate actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  performing;  he  too  had  his 
part  in  the  scene.  When  not  taken  by  surprise,  on  his  table  usu- 
ally lie  opened  a  great  Bible,  with  bishop  Andrew's  folio  ser- 
mons, which  often  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  railing  at  the  co- 
vetousness  of  the  clergy!  declaring  their  religion  was  *  a  mere 
preach,'  and  that  *the  time  would  never  be  well  till  we  had 
queen  Elizabeth's  protestants  again  in  fashion.'  He  was  aware  of 
all  the  evils  arising  out  of  a  population  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  dreaded  an  inundation  of  men,  spreading  like  the 
spawn  of  a  cod.  Hcnl^  he  considered  marriage  with  a  modem  po- 
litical economist,  as  v?ry  dangerous;  bitterly  censuring  die  clergy^ 
whose  children  he  said  never  thrived,  and  whose  widows  were 
left  destitute.  An  apostolical  life,  according  to  Audley,  requir- 
ed only  books,  meat,  and  drink,  to  be  had/or  fifty  younds  a  year! 
Celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  and  all  the  mortifications  of  a  pri- 
mitive christian,  were  the  virtues  practised  by  this  puritan  among 
his  money  bags. 

Yet  Audley's  was  that  worldly  wisdom  which  derives  aB  iti 
strength  from  the  weaknesses  of  mfenkind.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
obtained  by  stratagem,  and  it  was  his  maxim,  that,  to  grasp  our 
object  the  faster,  we  must  go  a  little  round  about  it.  His  life  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  intricacies  and  mysteries,  using  indirect 
means  in  all  things;  but,  if  he  walked  in  a  labyrinth,  it  was  to  be- 
wilder others;  for  die  clue  was  still  in  his  own  hand;  all  he  soudft 
wa&  that  his  designs  should  not  be  discovered  by  his  actions.  His 
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w^d,  we  9re  told^  w«i  hu  bond;  his  hour  was  punctual;  axul  his 
t>piaioBa  were  compressed  and  weig^Uy;  but,  if  he  was  true  to 
his  bood^word,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  system  to  give  facility  to 
thccanring  on  of  his  trade,  for  he  was.  not  strict  to  his  honourj 
Ae  iHiae  en  victory,  as  well  as  the  passion  for  acquisition,  com- 
bined in  the  character  of  Audley,  as  in  more  trejnendpus  con- 
^erors.  His  partners  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  law-library,  and 
usually  relinquished  a  claim  rather  than  stand  a  suit  against  a  latent 
qtiibhle.  When  one  menaced  him  by  showing  some  money-bags, 
which  he  had  resolved  to  empty  in  law  against  him,  Audley,  then  in 
office  in  the  court  of  wards,  widi  a  sarcastic  grin,  asked  'Whether 
the  bc^  had  any  bottom?'  *  Aye!'  replied  the  exulting  possessor, 
striking  thenu  '  In  that  case  I  care  not,'  retorted  the  cymcal  officer 
«f  the  court  of  wards;  *for  in  this  court  I  have  a  constant  spring, 
ttid  I  cannot  spend  in  other  courts  more  than  I  gain  in  this.'  lie  had 
at  once  the  meanness  which  would  evade  the  law,  and  the  spirit 
which  could  resist  it. 

The  career  of  Audley's  ambition  closed  with  the  extinction  of  the 
*  court  of  wards,'  by  which  he  incurred  the  loss  of  above  100,000/.  On 
that  occasion  he  observed  that  '  his  ordinary  losses  were  as  the 
shavings  of  his  beard,  which  only  grew  the  faster  by  them;  but  the 
loss  of  this  place  was  like  the  cutting  off  a  member;  which  was  irre* 
coveri^le.'  The  hoary  usurer  pined  at  the  decline  of  his  genius, 
discoursed  on  the  vani^  of  the  world,  and  hinted  at  retreat.  A  face- 
tious friend  told  him  astory  of  anoldrat,  who,  having  acquaintedthe 
young  rats  that  he  would  at  length  retire  to  his  hole,  desiring  none 
to  come  near  him,  their  curiosity,  after  some  days,  led  them  to  ven- 
ture to  look  into  the  hole;  and  there  they  discovered  the  old  rat  sit- 
ting in  the  midst  of  a  rich  parmesan  cheese.  It  is  probable  that  the 
loss  of  the  last  100,000/.  disturbed  his  digestion,  for  he  did  not  long 
aurvive  his  court  of  wards. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearn- 
^,  of  the  youth  and  the  adult;  the  book  that  was  to  constitute 
Ac  library  of  Rousseau's  Emilius,  owes  its  secret  charm  to  its  be- 
ine  a  new  representation  of  human  nature,  yet  drawn  from  an 
existing  state:  this  picture  of  self-education,  self-inquiry,  self- 
happiness,  is  scarcely  a  fiction,  although  it  includes  all  the  magic 
of  romance;  and  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  truth,  since  it  displays 
all  the  forcible  genius  of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  our  lite- 
rature can  boast.  The  history  of  the  work  is  merefore  interesting. 
It  was  treated  in  the  author's  time  as  a  mere  idle  romance,  for 
the  philosophy  was  not  discovered  in  the  story;  after  his  dearth  it 
was  considered  to  have  been  pillaged  from  the  papers  of  Alexan- 
der Selkirk,  confided  to  the  author;  and  the  honour,  as  well  as 
Ae  genius,  of  De  Foe,  were  alike  questioned. 

The  entire  history  of  this  work  of  genius  may  now  be  traced, 
from  the  first  hints  to  the  nature  state,  to  which  only  the  genius  of 
De  Foe  could  have  wrought  it.     Captain  Bumey,  in  the  foi^th 
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volume  of  his  ^  voyages  and  discoveries  to  die  Soolh  Sea,''  has 
arranged  the  evidence  indie  clearest  manner,  and  finally  settled  a 
point  hitherto  obscure  and  uncertain*  I  have  little  to  add;  but, 
as  the  origin  of  this  universal  book  isnot  likely  to  be  sought  for  in 
Captain  £himey's  valuaUe  volumes  of  voyages,  here  it  may  not  be 
out  of  its  place. 

The  adventures  of  Selkiric  are  well  known;  he  was  found  on 
the  desert  bland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  left,  by  Woodes  Rogers  and  Edward  Cooke,  who  in  17tSt 
.  published  dieir  voyages,  anfd  told  the  extraordinary  history  of 
Crusoe^s  prototype,  with  all  those  curious  and  minute  particulars 
which  Selkiric  had  freely  conununicated  to  them.  This  narrative 
of  itself  is  extremely  interesting;  and  has  been  g^ven  oittre  by 
Captain  Bumey;  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica. 

In  this  ardess  narrative  we  may  discover  more  than  the  em-* 
bryo  of  Robinson  Crusoe.— The  first  appearance  of  Selkirk,  "  a 
man  clothed  in  goats'  skins,  who  looked  more  wild  than  the  first 
owners  of  them."  The  two  huts  he  had  built,  the  one  to  dress 
his  victuals;  the  other  to  sleep  in;  his  contrivance  to  get  fire  by 
rubbing  two  pieces  of  pimento  wood  together:  his  dbtress  for  the 
want  of  bread  and  salt  till  he  came  to  relish  his  meat  without 
either;  his  wearing  out  his  shoes,  till  he  grew  so  accustom^ed  to  be 
without  them,  that  he  could  not  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  on 
his  return  home,  use  them  without  inconvenience;  his  bedstead 
of  his  own  contriving,  and  his  bead  of  goat-skins;  when  his  gun- 
powder failed,  his  teachino;  himself  by  ccmtinual  exercise  to  run 
as  swiftly  as  the  goats;  his  falling  from  a  precipice  in  catrhing 
hold  of  a  goat,  stunned  and  bruised,  till,  coming  to  his  senses, 
he  found  the  goat  dead  under  him;  his  taming  kids  to  diven 
himself  by  dancing  with  them  and  his  cats;  his  adverting  a 
nail  into  a  needle;  his  sewing  his  goat-skins  with  little  diongs  <^ 
the  same;  and,  when  his  knife  was  worn  to  the  back,  contriving 
to  make  blades  out  of  some  iron  hoops.  His  solacing  himself  in 
this  solitude  by  singing  psalms,  and  preserving  a  social  feeling  in 
his  fervent  prayers  And  the  habitadon  whicti  Selkirk  had  raisp 
ed,  to  reach  which,  they  followed  him,  ^  widi  difficulty  climbing 
up  and  creeping  down  mmy  rocks,  till  they  came  at  last  to  a 
pleasant  spot  of^round,  full  of  grass  and  of  trees,  where  stood  his 
two  huts,  and  his  numerous  tame  goats  shewed  his  scditary  re- 
treat;" and,  finally,  his  indifference  to  return  to  a  woiid,  from 
which  his  feeling  had  been  so  perfecdy  weaned.^-Such  were  the 
first  rude  materials  of  a  new  situation  in  humu  nature:  an  Eu- 
ropean in  a  primeval  state,  with  the  habits  or  mind  of  a  savage. 
The  year  after  this  account  was  published,  Selkirk  and  his  adr 
ventures  attracted  the  nodce  of  Steele;  who  was  not  likely  to  paM 
unobserved  a  man  and  a  story  so  strange  and  so  new.  In  his  na- 
per  of  ^^  the  Englishman,"  Dec.  1713,  he  communicates  liiraer 
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particulflrs  of  Selkirk.  Steele  became  acquainted  with  him;  ho 
says,  diat  ^^  he  could  discern  diat  he  had  been  much  separated 
from  company,  from  his  aspect  and  gesture*  There  was  a  strong 
but  cheerful  seriousness  in  his  looks,  and  a  certain  disregard  to 
the  ordinary  things  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in  tlM>ught. 
The  man  frequently  bewailed  his  return  to  the  wcnrld,  which  could 
not,  he  said,  with  all  its  enjc^rments,  rest(M-e  him  to  the  tranquillity 
of  his  solitude.^  Steele  adds  another  curious  change  in  this  wM 
man,  which  occurred  some  time  after  he  had  seen  him.  ^^  Though 
I  had  frequently  conversed  with  him,  after  a  few  months  absence, 
'he  met  me  in  the  street,  and,  though  he  spoke  to  me,  I  could  not  • 
recollect  that  I  had  seen  him.  Familiar  converse  in  this  town  had 
taken  off  the  loneliness  of  his  aspect,  and  quite  altered  the  sdr  of 
his  face.  De  Foe  could  not  fail  of  being  struck  by  these  interest- 
ing  particulars  of  the  character  of  Selkirk;  but  probably  it  was  ano- 
ther observation  of  Steele,  which  threw  the  germ  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  into  the  mind  of  De  Foe.  '*  It  was  matter  of  great  curi- 
csi^  to  hear  him,  as  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  g^ve  an  account  of  the 
different  revolutions  in  his  own  mind  in  that  long-  soiitudeJ*^ 

The  work  of  De  Foe,  however,  was  no  sudden  ebullition;  long 
engaged  in  political  warJEU'e,  condemned  to  suffer  imprisonment, 
and  at  length  struck  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  this  unhappy  and  unpros- 
perous  man  of  genius  on  his  recovery  was  reduced  to  a  company 
tive  state  of  solitude.  To  his  injured  feelings  and  lonely  contem- 
plations, Selkirk  in  his  desert  isle,  and  Steeled  vivifying  hint,  often 
occurred;  and  to  all  these  we  perhaps  owe  the  instructive  and  de- 
lightful tale,  which  shews  man  what  he  can  do  for  himself,  and 
what  the  fortitude  of  piety  does  for  man.  £  ven  the  personage  of 
Friday  is  not  a  mere  coinage  of  his  brain:  a  Mosquito-Indian  de- 
scribed by  Dampier  was  the  prototype.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  not 
S* ven  to  the  woiid  till  1719;  seven  years  after  the  publication  of 
Jkirk's  Adventures.  Selkirk  could  have  no  claims  on  De  Foe$ 
for  he  had  only  supplied  the  man  of  genius  with  that  which  lies 
open  to  all;  and  which  no  one  had,  or  perhaps  could  have,  conver- 
ted into  the  wonderful  story  we  possess  but  De  Foe  himself.  Had 
De  Foe  not  written  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  name  and  story  of  Sel- 
kirk had  been  passed  over  like  others  ofthe  same  sort;  yet  Selkirk 
has  the  merit  of  having  detailed  his  own  history,  in  a  manner  so 
interesting,  as  to  have  attracted  die  notice  of  Steele,andtohave  in^ 
spired  the  genius  of  De  Foe. 

After  this,  the  originality  of  Robinson  Crusoe  will  no  longer  be 
stispected;  and  the  idle  tale  which  Dr.  Beattiehas  repeated  of  Sel- 
Idrk  having  supplied  the  materials  of  his  story  to  DeFoe,  from 
which  our  author  borrowed  his  work,  and  published  for  his  own 
profit,  will  be  finally  put  to  rest.  This  is  due  to  the  injured  hon- 
aur  and  the  genius  of  De  Foe. 
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Art,  XlL*^N6toria;  &r  Mhceilaneous  Articles  of  Philosophy^  Li- 
terature and  Politics. 


From  t%<  GmUeman^t  Xagazme* 

Mr.  Urbav,*-You  have  doubtkss 
heiurd  of  Waterioo  WaUzeSy  Waterloo 
Bormetfy  Waterloo  Shoee^  &c,  but  not  yet 
perhaps  of  Waterloo  Literature.  By 
this  term,  is  ineaDt  a  narratory  style, 
wtkioh  reaefBbU)8  the  pell-melJ  of  Urn 
Battle,  and  consists  io  bulls,  erroBeous 
dates,  and  writing  history,  without  col- 
lation of  the  incidents,  or  examinatioB 
of  opposing  authorities.  Its  general 
principle  is,  to  give  eacparte  evideiioe 
agi-and  display,  that  the  reader  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  finding  it  contra- 
dicted as  he  proceeds. 

The  intention  of  this  essay  being  a 
jeu  cTeeprit,  the  names  of  the  authors 
will  not  iU-naturedly  be  given:  but  the 
reader  may  be  assured  that  the  passa- 
ges really  exist 

The  Battle  commenced  by  the  fa- 
mous attack  upon  the  villa  called  here 
HougomorU*  The  Literature  also  be- 
gins with  a  raisooer:  for  it  is  allowed 
upon  all  sides  that  Ooumont  is  the  true 
appellation. 

A  Paddy,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
this  gallant  afiair,  after  an  elegant  ple- 
onasm, informing  us  that  the  inhabi- 
(Mits  fled  to  the  forest  of  Soignes  for 
security,  ''  and  in  the  hopes  qf  eamng 
their  livee^^  says,  that  "  our  troops  re- 
tiring into  the  garden  did  not  yUid  one 
itneh  of  their  growndJ*^  The  same  wri- 
ter speaking  of  the  fruitless  efbrts  of 
the  enemy,  uses  these  words,  *•*•  at  no 
period,  during  the  day,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  masses  of  infantry  and  ca- 
Tsfay  which  were  advanced  agfainst  our 
centre,  time  after  time,  he  was  never 
able  to  force  our  position.'^ 

I  proeeed  fVom  hence  to  a  concen- 
trated account  by  an  author,  who  with 
peculiar  felicity  distinguishes  the  Ex- 
Emperor  by  the  elegant  appeUation  of 
^Coreican, 

The  first  thingi  shall  notice  is  an  an- 
archy of  dates  and  incidents,  very  simi- 
lar to  &e  bull  before  quoted.  It  is  a 
letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  in 
exou^tion  of  his  regiment,  the  7th 
Hassan. 

This  letter  is  dated  Brussels,  June  ^, 
1815,  above  a  fortnight  before  the  bat- 
tle alluded  to:  and,  notwithstanding, 
vpeaks  of  the  nth  and  18tii  of  that 
month;  as  well  as  bears  the  signature  of 
AfifUeeaj  not  oT  Uxbriige.    T^ow  as 


every  body  knows  that  the  battles  of 
Qnartre-braa  and  Waterloo  vereiboght 
wpon  ^e  16th  and  18th  of  June,  we 
are,  I  presume,  to  cMisider  this  letter 
as  i6n4  before  it  was  written,  or  some 
such  extraordinary  event,  fiu*  beyond 
the  cinmon  course  of  things. 

We  are  next  told  that  Bonaparte  aa- 
cended  the  Observatory,  though  it  is 
plain  that  there  were  no  means  of  so 
doing,  and  that  the  report  of  his  guide 
disproves  the  fact. 

Napoleon  put  hinself  at  the  head  of 
his  guard,  eonusting  of  ^fUen  kmidred 
men:  to  which  the  enemy,  greatly  dip 
minished  in  numbers,  couM  offer  no 
effectual  resistance.  As  the  guards 
amounted  to  fifteen  iAoufond,  the  Cum* 
piler  proves  also  to  be  a  dealer  iadi- 
mtnuation  of  numbers,  and  in  a  lai^ 

W9J* 

in  defiance  of  the  guide's  account^ 
Bcmaparte  is  made  to  escape  in  his  caf- 
riage,  which  is  described  as  **  a  odos- 
plete  office,  bedchamber,  dressing-room 
eating-room,  and  kitchen."  This  Iliad 
in  a  nictsheU  is  thus  converted  into  an 
impossibility.  Thongfa  Fielding  says 
that  stage-coachmen  consider  human 
beings  only  as  baggage,  whom,  without 
regaxd  to  variations  oif  size,  by  squeez- 
ing, they  compress  intp  the  most  por- 
table form,  to  avoid  waste  of  room;  yet 
they  would  scrati^  their  ingenious 
heads  ibr  a  resolution  of  this  wonderful 
convenience.  The  fact  is,  it  only  con- 
tained packages  for  various  services, 
which  were  taken  out  and  in,  wherever 
Bonaparte  stopped,  as  tfaev  were  want- 
ed;  and  were  very  ingeniously  stowed 
in  the  carriage,  like  a  dressing^ase. 

In  a  French  account  of  the  battle^ 
mention  is  made  of  the  ricochet  shots  of 
tiie  English  artillery.  JHcochet  shots 
mean  Siose  which  bound  along  the 
ground  like  the  duck  and  drake  sport 
of  boys  upon  ponds.  The  learned  Com- 
piler has  converted  ricochet  into  rocket^ 
as  the  correct  reading,  and  accordingly 
made  qdite  a  different  material  of  the 
implement  of  war  intended  by  the 
French  writer.  The  following  anec- 
dote will  illustrate  the  ingenuity  of  this 
o<mversion.  It  is  usual  at  the  Univer- 
sities, upon  matriculation  of  a  student, 
to  put  down  the  fatiier's  piofiBSsion.  A 
grwa  hurjmD,  npon  his  entrance,  was 
required  to  state  the  calling  of  hiy  &- 
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th«r.  Afthe  wasa  D«tive  of  the  North- 
em  coal  oountiet)  he  replied,  that  bis 
&tfaer  was  a/<ter,  ao  appellation  given 
to  a  certain  Tooation  connected  witk 
the  trade  of  the  black  diamonds.  Fit- 
teryf^eri  exclaimed  the  tutor,  what  is 
thatf  pot  dawuJiddUr. 

The  Literature  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  two  great  Masters  of  the  Art  of  War 
who  were  opposed  to  each  other  is 
equally"  amusmg. 

The  dispatch  of  our  illustrious  Duke 
has  like  hM  own  victories,  no  less  than 
between  forty  and  fifty  andi  in  it-  we 
have,  "  at  daylight  in  the  morning,**  in- 
stead of '*  in  the  morning  at  daylight'* 
and,  **  between  that  river  and  the 
Mouse,  between  the  10th  and  14th  of 
the  monUi,"  two  betweens  in  one  line: 
**  excepting  by  following  with,"  instead 
of  **  except  by,"  &c.— -The  disjunctive 
powers  of  and  are  famously  exhibited  in 
the  following  sentence:  ^^and  having 
observed  that  the  troops  retired  from 
the  attack  in  great  confusion;  and  that 
the  march  of  General  Bulow's  corps 
by  Frichemont  upon  Planchenoit  and 
La  Belle  Alliance  had  begun  to  take 
eflfect  and  as  I  could  perceive  the  fire 
of  his  cannon,  and  as  Marshal  Blucher 
had  joined  in  person,"  &c. — Grose  tells 
the  following  story  of  poor  Ames,  the 
biUiographist  He  had  purchased  a 
block  of  the  capital  A;  and  in  order  to 
make  a  grand  display  of  his  acquisi- 
tion, began  his  Work  with  the  conjunc- 
tion and,  though  there  was  no  preced- 
ing sentenoe.  And  and  v^  are  the  two 
great  hacks  of  our  language.  £?ery 
body  knows  the  admirable  illustration 
of  ^  in  the  Aristaichus  of  Birch.  It 
is  singular  too,  that  the  Buonapart^an 
bulletins  abound  with  short  sentences, 
and  the  English  with  long-winded  para^ 
graphs.  But,  be  the  Literature  of  our 
gallant  Heroes  what  it  may,  as  Victory 
has  bestowed  the  laurels  instead  of 
ApoUo,  long  may  they  wear  them  in 
health,  honour,  lAppiness,  and  the  deep 
respect  of  their  grateful  Country!  They 
will  not  take  ill  a  good  humoured  joke. 
They  are  too  high-minded. 

The  boxing  bulletins  are  not  more 
Curious  than  those  of  the  Ex-Emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  the  Duke 
ef  Wellington,  through  loss  of  men, 
fell  back,  to  form  a  shorter  line  across 
the  angle  of  the  Nivelles  and  Charieroi 
mads.  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  Na* 
peleon^  who  ordered  an  adranoe  or  M 


corps,  to  occupy  the  ground  ^eterleA 
by  the  English  voluntarily.  Upon  thia 
event  the  bulletin  observes,  ^*  In  ihk 
Hate  of  affairty  the  battle  woi  gamed!* 
From  the  other  accounts  by  a  French 
officer  of  the  staff,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule, 
that,  if  the  French  penetrate  within  the 
lines  of  the  Enemy,  whether  they  are 
able  to  maintain  themselves  there  or 
not,  they  are  to  be  considered  victori- 
ous. By  the  same  logick,  if  a  thief  only 
enters  a  house,  that  house  is  already 
robbed;  or,  as  the  History  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  tells  us  he  saved  the 
life  of  a  drowned  man,  the  battle  is  won, 
and  the  dead  are  alive  by  means  of  an- 
ticipation only.  A.  B.  C. 

PybHohmuee  among  the  ClatsictU  An^ 
cienU. 

The  puUic-houses  of  the  Classical 
Ancients  were,  in  some  things,  diffe- 
rent from  ours.  Plutareh  mentions  a 
Spartan,  who,  <x>ming  to  an  inn,  did 
not  call  for  solid  fare,  but  gave  the 
host  some  meat  to  dress*.  Upon  the 
further  demand  by  the  host  of  cheese 
and  oil,  *'  What!"  says  the  Spartan, 
'^  if  I  had  cheese,  should  I  want  meat^" 
The  Romans  did  not  recline,  but  sit, 
when  they  took  refreshment  in  taverns, 
or  had  irreg^ular  meals  elsewheref- 
Martial  adds,  that  flaggons,  chained  to 
posts,  were  usual  in  such  hou8es|.  Ju- 
venal well  describes  the  habits  of  such 
places: 

In  magni  legatum  quaere  popinft 

Invenies  aliquo  cum  percussore  jaoen- 
tem  Permixtum  nautis  et  furibus  ant 

fugitivis. 
Inter  camifices  et  fabros  Sandapilanua 
Et  resupinati  cessantia  tympana  GaOt. 
iEqua  ubi  libertas,  communia  pocula, 

lectus 
Non  alius  cuiquam,  nee  mensa  remo- 
tior  uUi.  L.  iii.  Sat  viii. 

According  to  this  account,  there 
were  no  boxes,  as  at  modem  coffee- 
houses; but  the  drinking-vesaeb  and 
tables  were  common.  Persons  attend- 
ed, who  sold  ointments}  and  perfumes, 
and  addressed  the  visitor  with  Domimu 
and  Rex,  and  other  flattering  expres- 
sions, if  they  had  hopes  of  custom^ 
The  Land-lady  had  her  dress  tucked  up 

**  Laconic  Apophthegms. 

I  Mart  Epigr.  Ij.  v.  Ep.  Lxxi. 
L.  VII.  Ep.  LX. 
Hence  the  unctap^pma  of  Hocice 
Jvrenal,  abi  supra* 
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(sutcmda)  fer  coBwemfSKie  and  expedi- 
turn;  and  brought  pkchen  of  wine  for 
tke  gfuests  to  tafite: 
£t  GUiB   venali   Cjan^  svocincta  la- 

In  the  Idbs  on  the  road,  there  was 
both  hot  and  cold  meatf  Tiberius 
prohibited  their  Relling  any  baker's 
commoditics.|  Nero  permitted  only 
boiled  vegatables;  though,  before,  erery 
kind  of  delicacy  was  usual.}  Tavern- 
keepers  had  a  particular  costume,  for 
HoUogabalus  caused  himself  to  be  re- 
presented in  one. II  We  are  told  by 
modem  Antiquaries,  that  the  STecOftoi, 
or  Axxtcytu,  of  the  ancients  were  places 
aoDommodated  with  all  things  requisite 
finr  travellers  of  every  description;  and 
it  was  at  thera  that  the  soldiers  used  to 
refresh  themselves,  and  change  their 
horses  and  carriages;  from  which  cus- 
tom of  changing,  in  later  times,  even 
fresh  gannentB  were  also  called  ox- 
f^oyOi,  It  must  however  be  allowed, 
that  though  the  places  grew  to  be  emi- 
neat,  and  large  at  kst,  yet  at  first  it 
was  only  one  dhenoriwnj  or  inn,  on 
which  there  was  the  sign  of  the  Anacty 
by  which  name,  for  that  reason,  the 
wlH^e  station  itself  was  afterwaitls  so 
called. IF  By  these  SkUhmoiihe  ancients 
also  regulated  the  stages  of  their  jour- 
ney.'^* The  tifwa,  or  sign,  was  the  han- 
dle or  ear  of  a  pitcher,  in  which  sense 
it  is  used  by  yii^,ff  kc. 

Ab  to  Git^shfopi,  «iSrc.  the  Ancients 
reckoned  it  nean  to  buy  wine  from  a 
tft?erB.|| 

Of  the  Wine-oellars,  the  Hercula- 
neaa  excavations  have  supplied  inlbr- 
mation,  pretty  well  known;  but  there 
was  a  provision  for  securing  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  by  leakage.}} 

ScUei  by  Auction.  In  the  Roman  sal^ 
mfepear  was  fixed  in  the  (brum,  by  which 
8t(N»d  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  the  ar- 
ticles. A  catalogue  was  made  in  ta- 
bles^ called  AwMonarift;  the  vendor 


*  Juvenal,  ubi  supraik 

4  SoatoB.  in  ViteUie,  c.  13, 

t  Suetoh.  in  Vitellio,  c  84. 

I  id.  c.  19.       _  II  Lampridius  in  ritfi. 

%  Heame's  Antiq.  Discourses,  iw  80. 

**  Herodian,  L.  li.  e.  ulu  p.  83.  Ed. 

PflfftSUS. 

¥f  Ihi  Caage  m  vooa 
h  Cicero  ia  L.  PSson. 
(jPallad.  de  Ra  Bmt,  k  If.  iiiier 
Script  Bfli  BitiiHyf.  389. Sd.  Lugd. 
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was  denoDMnated  AneMr^  and  the  bid- 
ders Sectoret,  They  signified  their  bid- 
ding by  lifting  up  then*  fingers,  and  the 
highest  bidder  succeeded.  The  Ma- 
gistrate's permission  was  necessary  fifr 
a  sale.  About  the  ibnim  were  a  num- 
ber of  Silversmiths'  or  rather  Bankers' 
shops,  where  things  sold  by  AuctieQ 
were  entered  in  tables,  and  sealed.  At 
their  shops,  the  auctions  were  in  gene- 
ral made,  that  these  ArgerUaim  mi^t 
note  on  the  tables  the  n«anes  of  the 
buyers;  and  the  goods  were  delivered 
under  authority  of  some  magistrate. 
Buying-iny  or  rademptioo,  was  oiade 
by  gfiving  security  through  a  friend, 
which  was  termed  D^ficrn^  HbeiUi.* 
Petronius  gives  the  inscription  fsimiler 
to  our  handbill)  of  an  auction  literally 
this:  "Julius  Prooulus  will  make  tm 
auction  of  his  superfluous  goods,  to  pa|r 
his  debts.'*!  Estates,  pictures,  to. 
were  sold  by  the  Romans  in  tlus  way 
as  now;  and  sales  sometimes  lasted  ii 
two  aiobths.| 

In  the  middle  age,  goods  were  eiied^ 
and  sold  to  the  highest,  and  the.  souttd 
of  a  trumpet  added  with  a  very  load 
Boise.  The  use  of  the  spear  was  ra- 
taiaed,  the  aactioas  being  oaUed  m^ 
hoitaikmeiy  and  the  sufrAMtoior,  or  aaa^ 
tione^,  was  swam  to  sett  tke  gimts 
faithfully.  A  ciyer  stood  undM*  ike 
spear,  as  in  the  Roman  SBra^  aad  Was 
in  the  13th  oeatnry  called  C^raff\| 

la  Loadoa,  Sales  by  Avctioa  wcaa 
held  at  Meroers'-HdU^  aad  ether  pla* 
Ges.|| 

AticHomarmm  was  a  tradesann  who 
augmeatedhie proparty; properly  speak 
ing,  he  who  bought  old,  wom^  and  da 
maged  goods,  ta  seUlkaBi  dearer  aiiar- 
wards,  f 


Tran§kdmm  9f  a  Ckkmm  Tm  Mjm^ 
choms  Dccuuxihotif  aao  asicf^jpliaa 
^a  Chmete  Mmtimd  Jmii^mmeitL 
ToihsEdUar^ikeAmaiieJcmnmL 
8ia>— The  foMowiag  Ib  almost  a  Jitu^ 
*  Sigonios  de  Jadiciis,  Ia  t.  c.  34. 

Rom.  Hist  AatiMxtog.   9U.  JtiVBotA, 

L.  3.  s.  vn.  Gieer.  Orait  L  17.  31*. 

7t9.  Ed.  Freig. 
f  Satyrio.  i.  p.  lU.  Ed.  Nadot 
\  Suetea.  Ciia.  e.  0Qi    €apdtaiiMi 

ia  Antairiaeb 
}  Du  Ca«ige,  r«  Oyim&rs  ^rttoWitf, 

kc. 

inawMa^  aftnlimv  v  #  IW. 
l>QChBg«lb¥eoa. 
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r&l  tmndation  of  one  of  tboie  papers 
which  are  oooasionally  foond  in  ihe 
chestfl  of  tea;  it  may  perhaps  amuse 
some  of  your  readers,  and  will  at  any 
rate  apprize  them  of  certain  adrantag^- 
ous  qnatites  in  Hyson,  of  which  the^  are 
pFohnbly  iterant,  so  that,  pot  satisfied 
with,  y^  te  Teniente  die,  te  decedente," 
they  win  be  tempted  to  imagine  with 
I>r.  Johnson,  that  ^*  Te  sine  nil  altum 
metis  inehoat.*' 

DeeiaraHon  i^Cow  Long. 

KARBATION  UPOZC  HTSON  T£l. 

This  capital  tea,  a  transparent  jewd, 
with  a  snowy  crystalline  bud,  is  the  first 
HBBder  heav^en. 

Of  an  estimable  descriptieii  which  is 
beantifiil,  and  without  defect,  perfect 
«nd  not  able  to  be  surpassed;  of  Hyson, 
4he  rery  light  hand,  anciently  and  uni- 
versally CNitabltshed  amongst  distant 
people,  from  its  praiseworthy  flavour. 

This  Hyson,  teving  traversed  hills 
and  seas;  sought  from  the  heights  of 
southern  exalted  mountains,  which  tow- 
er above  the  doods,  irises  to  that  perfec- 
tion, that  being  cxMnpared  with  other 
teas,  it  maintains  the  superiority. 

It  has  a  fine  odour,  c&staining  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  excellence;  having 
been  received  formerly,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent tf  me  with  reverential  eagerness,  b^ 
persons  of  mral  habits. 

These  sprigs,  of  established  reputa- 
tion, are  for  people,  who  travel,  truly 
precious,  having  a  manifestly  laudable 
character,  for  their  excellent  and  ap- 
proved description. 

k^  possesses  unceasing  superiority, 
while  prepared,  wi^  unremitted  skiU; 
its  species,  althouf^  beautiful,  and  ve- 
nerable, has  inexhaustible  virtue. 

This  tea,  (of  the  high  court)  when  first 
prepared  and  violently  operated  upon 
witA  hot  water,  has  a  superior  faculty  of 
performing  wonders,  its  first  buds  and 
fibres  after  three  full  and  complete^ 
spciofs,  are  exeellent,  to  remove  ob- 
etmotifms,  to  rouse  from  intoxication  or 
drowsiness*  to  slake  thirst,  and  this 
SKHre  than  gddeii  production  makes  old 
jige  retire,  prporastinates  stale  yean, 
and  like  a  precious  gem*  spreading  over 
the  taste  and  palate,  gives  a  secret  cou- 
w^pe,  in  calamities,  renote  or  near;  its 
dcNorable  fragrance,  spread  throngh  the 
inner  chamber,  shall  receive  universal 
apmnobatioD. 

Ton  may  bave  remarked  the  charac- 
ters or  shop  macks  upep  tiie  qdes  of 
imrly  all  tea  cheats;  these  are  probab]^ 


the  names  of  the  cultivator  or  plantar 
tkm  where  the  tea  grows,  names  truly 
auspicious,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  lite- 
ral translation;  the  foUowii^  are  afowi 
^*  Infinite  fragrance.*' 
^*  Sweet-scented  region.** 
"  Heavenly  odour." 
"  Vernal  origin.'* 
*'  Great  perfection.'* 
^  Gem-like  buds.** 
«•  Persevering  excellence." 
(t  Estimable  duration." 
"  Sincere  p«pfectiop.*' 
"Bud  of  Spring.** 
"  Established  abundance." 
'<  Fountain  of  heaven.*' 
I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  these  plea- 
sing professions  are  not  at  all  times 
borne  out  by  the  qualities  of  the  article 
enclosed,,  and  it  does  happen,  in  the 
course  of  events,  that  upon  the  opening 
of  "  sincere  perfection,**  or  "  the  bod  of 
spring,"  a  large  stone  surrounded  witii 
paddy  cbafi;  will  occasionally  make  its 
unwelcome  appearance. 

I  received,  some  time  since,  from 
China,  a  *»  Cheng,"  or  "Seng,"  of 
which  a  short  description  may  possibly 
interest  some  of  your  musical  readers. 
The  instrument  consbts  of  seventeen 
bamboo  tubes,  tipped  with  ivory,  and 
having  each  a  small  hole,  which  are  in- 
serted perpendicularly,  in  a  sort  of  gla- 
aed  bowl,  of  between  two  and  three 
inches  diameter,  presenting  a  very  de- 
licate and  pleasing  appearance.  There 
is  a  mouth  piece,  fkced  with  ivoiy,  in  the 
side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  wind  passing 
up,  through  the  tubes,  gives  an  agree- 
able note,  somewhat  resembling  that  ef 
a  hautboy,  when  one,  or  more  of  the 
holes,  are  stopped  by  the  finger.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  finished,  with  great  nicety, 
as  each  tube  has,  at  the  inserted  end,  a 
smdl  vibrating  reed,  which  is  kept  in  its 
position,  by  every  minute  piece  of  lead, 
or  composition.  The  notes,  which  are 
thirteen  in  number,  four  of  the  tubes 
being  silent,  and  merdy  placed  there  by 
way  of  finish,  are  all  in  the  na^rd  key, 
stictly  in  unison  with  the  pianoforte, 
with  which,  in  simple  drs,  the  cheivs^ 
forms  not  an  un^asant  accompani- 
ment; they  follow  in  this  order  C  F  F 
(dt)  C  (dt)  D  (dt.)  E  (dt)  G  D  B  E 
GAB.  llieG  and  B,  yon  will  observe, 
occurs  twice,  and  is  in  each  case,  (ve- 
-«isdy  tile  same  note. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c      

BoBXRT  HysTXiit 
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i)etcHpikm  hy  a  JUvhammadan  €f  a 
Satiy  or  Burning  of  a  fFidow. 
The   circumstance   reoeDtly   took 
place  Dear  Commillah.     A  niece  of  the 
ute  Raja  of  Tipperah  was  the  object  in 
question.     Aboot  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening  I  went  to  the  place  pointed  oat 
for  the  sacrifice;  soon  after  which  the 
procession  made  its  appearance  to  the 
sound  of   martial  music;    upon  a  cot 
(such  as  in  general  is  made  use  of  by 
Europeans)  appeared  the  dorpse  at  full 
length,  elegantly  dressed  ioi  the  finest 
muslin,  having  bis  face  painted  after 
the  manner  of  the  Rajputs,  and  a  star 
made  of  numerous  coloured  threads  and 
small  thin  pieces  of  bamboo,  about  the 
size  of  a  thick  darning  needle,  attached 
to  his  ear.    Upon  the  same  cot,  in  a 
reclining  posture,  was  his  wife  most 
superbly  dressed  in  muslin  and   fine 
clothes;  her  hair  was  loose  and  encir- 
cled in  various  wreaths  of  yeUfow  flow- 
ers, having  rings  of  pure  gold  in  her 
ear  and  nose,  and  upon  her  wrists  and 
ancles  were  ring*  of  pure  silver.    Nu« 
meroQs  attempts  were  made  by  her  re-r 
latimis,  and  by  myself,  to  dissuade  hei^ 
£rom  the  rash  step  she  was  about  ta 
make,  but  all  to  no  purpose.    At  leng^ 
the  night  fast  approaching,  various  culls 
were  employed  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  which  was  m^e  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  during  the  making  of  which  she 
repeatedly  made  inquiries  as  to  its  ex- 
actness.   Having  satisfied  herself  upon 
this  subject,  she  then  observed  that 
there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  wood  to 
keep  up  a  larg^  fire  till  day-light,  and 
then  directed  her  confe8Sor(a  Brahman) 
to  get  fbr.her  seven  Supari  trees,  which 
being  brought,  she  then  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  ceremony  commenced 
upon; — she  then  descended  from  the  cot, 
l^acc^  a  number  of  cowries  in  a  cloth, 
which  she  distributed  only  to  her  own 
oast,  repeating  a  short  sentence  from 
the  Vedas,  and  receiving  for  answer  the 
words  Ram,  Hori,  Ram,  Krishno,  Hon. 
She  was  then  bathedr  anid  walked  round 
tibe  funeral  pile  (which  was  about  six 
feet  long  and  four  broad)  three  times, 
and  was  again  bathed;  she  then  distri- 
buted her  wearing  apparel,  but  retained 
all  her  ornan^ents;  again  walked  four 
times  (in  all  seven)  round  the  pile,  and 
was  again  bathed;  she  then  advanced  to 
the  pile  and  spoke  to  her  female  rela- 
tions, recommending  their  following  her 
example  (as  I  was  afterwards  told)  desi- 
red *  Brahim  tagivc  her  a  black  pigeon. 


and  resolutely  stepped  upob  the  pile. 
Hie  corpse  of  her  deceased  husbandwas 
then  broi:^t  and  plaoed  close  to  her, 
which  «he  clasped  in  her  arms  and  kis-^ 
sed;  then  desir^  her  friends  to  make  no 
delay,  and  retired  to  rest— to  rest  I  may 
safely,  say,  as  upon  feeling  her  pulse  be- 
fbre  the  fire  was  communicated,  I  could 
not  perceive  the  least  motion  in  it  Fire 
was  then  communipated  to  the  pile 
amidst  loud  shouts  fh>m  the  spectators, 
the  music  playing  the  whole  time,  and 
although  the  flame  was  very  bright,  yet; 
for  a  time  it  was  completely  hidden 
from  the  sight  by  showers  of  short  bam* 
boos  which  were  thrown  into  it  by  the 
by-standers,  both  Hindus  and  MushI- 
roen.  The  Sati  was  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  very  fair,  and  having  a  counte- 
nance somewhat  resembling  the  Chi- 
nese. Suffice  it  to  sa^,  that  Iretirad 
filled  with  sentationBof  anature  not  the 
most  enviable.  The  tight  wmtaitoget^ 
in  the  words  of  the  poet* 
«<  Scblimely  grand  and  awfully  terrific.'^ 
MiBEA  Kazexm. 
Tipporahy  3014  Dec  1816. 

CETLOMf. 

.  During  the  march  of  the  British 
forces  upon  the  capital  of  Kandy,  lieu- 
tenant Lytdeton  and  a  seigeant  of  tha 
73d  regiment  having  attacked  a  wild 
elephant,  were  pursued  by  the  gigantic 
animal;  and  the  latter,  whose  name  we 
cannot  learn,  was  unfortunately  over- 
taken and  torn  piecemeal*  Lieatenaat 
Lyttleton  found  safety  in  a  tree,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  many  hours 
closely  watched  by  a  dreadftil  adver- 
sary, whose  sagacity  exceeds  that  olt 
almost  any  other  animal,  mtd  wboM 
swiiflness  in  a  wood^  country  is  very  lar. 
superior  to  Uiat  of'^the  fleetest  horse* 
as  from  his  ponderous  weight  he  over^ 
throws  those  obstaofes  which  the  bona- 
is^  obliged  to  shun. 

AN  AMERICAN  BtAltAH  MLCftoMf  AWAt 
mOM  A  DXSEBT  ROCK  AVTKK  THRBX 
TEARS  RXSIDENCB  ON   IT. 

Mr.Powell,  dommander  of  the  QueMr 
Chariotte,  infoms  us  of  the  interesting, 
ci|t;nmstaik^  of  his  having  recovered . 
from  a  rock  twenty-one  mi^  N.  W.  of 
NooabeeiTah  {one  of  the  Marquesas),  a 
man  that  had  been  iti  solitaiy  iohahi- 
tant  for  neRriy  three  years.  Hit  ao- 
count  stated,  that  early  in  1814  he  prd^ 
ceeded  thither  fhtti  Nodaheerah  witl^ 
four  others,  aU  of  iHmnq  had  Ittft  vt 
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Amencao  ship  there,  for  tbc  pnrpese  of 
procuring  feathers,  that  were  in  hijh 
estimation  among'  the  natives  of  Nooa- 
heeyah;  bnt  losing  their  boat  on  the 
rbck  three  of  his  companions  in  a  short 
time  perished  through  famine,  and  pnn- 
cipally  from  thirst,  as  there  iras  no  wa- 
ter but  what  was  supplied  by  rains.  His 
fcyurth  companion  continued  with  tiim 
but  a  few  weeks;  when  he  formed  a  re- 
solution of  attempting  to  swim,  with  the 
aid  of  a  splintered  fV-agment  that  remain- 
ed of  their  boat,  to  an  island,  in  which 
effort  he  must  have  ine^tably  perished. 
He  had  once  himself  attempted  to  quit 
his  forlorn  situation  by  constructing  a 
catamaran,  but  failed,  and  lost  all  means 
of  any  future  attempt.  They  had  ori- 
ginally taken  fhre  wini  Aem  from  r<f ooa- 
heevah,  which  he  had  always  taken  care 
to  continue,  except  on  one  occasion, 
when,  it  became  extinguished,  and 
never  could  have  been  restored  but  by 
^  careful  preservation  of  three  or  four 
grains  of  gunpowder,  and  the  lock  of  a 
musket  which  he  had  broke  up  for  the 
construction  of  bis  catamaran.  The 
flash  and  blood  of  wild  birds  were  his 
tele  aliment:  with  the  latter  he  quench- 
ed his  thirst  in  seasons  of  k>ng  draughts, 
and  the  skulls  of  his  departed  compa- 
nions were  his  only  drinking  vessels. 
The  discovery  made  of  him  from 
tike  Queen  Charlotte  was  purely  acci- 
dental: ^e  rock  was  known  to  be  de- 
solate and  barren,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  fire  as  the  vessel  passed  it  on  an 
erening,  attracted  notice,  and  produced 
tn  inquiry  which  proved  fortunate  to 
the  forlorn  inhabitant  of  the  rock,  in 
procuring  his  removal  to  Nooaheevab, 
fHiither  Mr.  Powell  conveyed  him,  and 
left  lum  under  the  care  of  an  European 
of  tiie  name  of  Wilson,  who  has  resided 
tliere  for  many  years,  itnd  with  whom 
the  hermit  had  had  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance.—Gar. 

ABoaicmifEs  or  ifvw  south  wales» 
The  melancholy  instances  of  the  fate 
of  those  deluded  people  who  venture  to 
desert  from  their  duty,  we  should  hope 
would  operate  as  a  warning  against  any 
future  attempts  of  this  nature,  by  show- 
ing them  wbat  they  have  to  expect  from 
rashly  exposing  themselves  to  the  hos- 
tility of  tne  natives,  rather  than  endea- 
Tonring,  by  habits  of  industry  and  atten- 
tion to  ^eir  duty,  to  open  a  path  to  their 
future  comfort  and  prosperity'. 


ttie  body  of  a  sfaepbeid  ttslo^giag  t» 

the  estate  of  Mulgoa,  who  had  been  re- 
cently murdered  by  some  natives,  was 
found  on  Monday  last  on  a  g^rasaoi^ 
ground  near  the  farm,  in  a  most  mutila- 
ted and  mangled  state,  having  been  pev^ 
forated  with  spears  in  several  parts,  and 
otherwise'  most  barbarously  used,  lie 
flock  in  the  charge  of  this  unfortunate 
man  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
very  fine  sheep,  most  of  which  were 
thrown  down  an  immense  precipice  by- 
the  savages,  and  the  remainder,  about 
fifly  in  number,  were  barbarously  man* 
gled  and  killed,  many  of  the  unoffondiag 
and  defenceless  creatures  having  bad 
their  eyes  gored  with  spears,  which  w«ni 
afterwards  driven  into  the  head.  Partiea 
went  out  in  quest  of  the  murderers  as 
soon  as  the  melancholy  infomatiea 
reached  the  contiguous  settlemenl^ 
who  wUl,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fall  m  witib 
this  desperate  horde  of  wanton  aaBa8»in»> 
From  the  account  of  the  deserten 
fit>m  Hunler^s  river,  who  have  been  le- 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  retaming  te 
that  settlement  for  the  preservation  ef 
their  lives  from  the  fury  of  the  natives, 
it  may  evidently  be  implied  that  a  con- 
nexion or  correspondence  must  sobaiit 
between  the  hordes  in  our  vicinity,  and 
those  considerably  to  the  northward, 
and  that  all  within  this  circle  of  oommn- 
nication  are  determined  upon  tiie  de- 
struction of  every  white  person  tbat  mty 
unhappily  tah  into  their  power.  We 
have  heretofore  experienced  their  sa- 
vage cruelty  indiscriminat^y  satiatiiig 
itself  on  the  mother  and  infont  Par- 
don, amity,  and  every  efibrt  to  concilia- 
tion; which  to  all  appearance  they  reeei* 
ved  with  gladness,  have  been  perverted 
to  the  ends  of  a  vile  and  most  malignant 
treachery,  whenever  an  occasion  olfor- 
ed  for  the  exercise  of  their  natural  fero- 
city, which  is  the  same  on  eveiy  part  of 
the  coast  we  are  acquainted  with.  An 
unrelaxed  spirit  of  hostility  is  the  unde- 
viating  featu  re  in  their  character.  If  the 
exhausted  mariner  attempt  to  quench 
his  thirst  upon  their  inhospitable  shores, 
he  flies  or  falls  beneath  their  sullen  ven- 
geance; while  the  nearer  tribes,  to  whose 
incursions  our  settlements  are  exposed^ 
are  rendered  formidable  by  tiie  focility 
of  retreat,  and  the  difficulty  of  penetra- 
ting into  their  concealments.  They  a^ 
longer  act  in  small  predatory  parties, 
as  heretofore,  but  now  carry  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extensive  conibinatifii,  i» 
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wfafeb  an  bSt  tbft  hw  wiio  remain  faann- 
lets  in  the  settlements,  are  united,  in  a 
determination  to  do  all  the  harm  they 
can.  In  self  defence  we  can  alone  find 
safety;  and  the  ven^ance  they  provoke, 
will,  it  may  yet  be  hoped,  boweyer  mild- 
ly it  may  be  exerted,  reduce  them  to  the 
aecessity  of  adopting*  less  oflensivc  ha- 
bits. € 

Unpleasant  acconnts  are  rfteiyed 
from  the  £BtnD  of  captain  Fowler,  in  the 
district  of  Bnngelly,  of  the  murder  of 
Mi?eral  persons  by  the  natives  freqaent- 
ii^  that  quarter.  The  above  farm  was 
occupied-  by  Mr.  Edmund  Wright; 
n^ioee  account  of  the  transaction  states, 
that  on  21st  Dec.  last  the  eewante' 
dwellings  of  6.  T.  Palmer,  Esq.  at  the 
Hepean,  were  laundered  by  a  groop  df 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  natives.  On  Sun- 

ar  ibur  of  Mr.  Palmer's  men,  namehr, 
ward^  Mackey,  Patrick  M'Hugh, 
John  Lewis,  and—  Parrel,  acootnpaxtted 
by  John  Murray,  servant  of  Joha  Ha- 
gwBty  Denms  Hagan,  stock-keeper  to 
captain  Brooks,  and  William  Brazil,  a 
ymrth  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Wright,  crossed  the  Nepean  in  the  hope 
of  recovestng  the  property  that  had  been 
taken  away  the  day  before,  and  getting 
into  a  marshy  flat  ground  neariy  oppo- 
•ite  Mr.  FowWs  furm,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  distance  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  they  were  perceived  and  immedi- 
ately encircled  by  a  large  body  of  na- 
tives, who  closing  rapidly  upon  them, 
disarmed  those  who  carried  muskets, 
and  commenced  a  terrible  attack,  as 
wdl  by  a  discharge  of  arms  they  had 
captured,  as  by  an  innumerable  shower 
ef  spears.  M^Hogh,  Dennis  Hagan, 
John  licwis,  and  John  Murray,  fell 
in  an  instant,  cither  from  shot  or  by 
the  spear,  and  William  Brazil  received 
a  spear  in  the  back  between  the  shoul- 
ders, which  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
will  not  be  fatal.  Some  of  the  natives 
crossed  the  river  over  to  captain  Fow- 
ler's farm,  and  pursued  the  remaining 
white  men  up  to  the  farm  residence,  bat 
being  few  in  number  they  retired,  and 
re-crossing  the  river,  kept  away  until 
tiie  day  following  (Monday  last),  when 
at  about  ten  o'clocic  in  the  forenoon  a 
iMTfe  number,  sixty  it  was  imagined^ 
croMed  again,  and  commenced  a  woric 
of  desolation  and  atrocity  by  beginning 
t»  destroy  the  inclosures  of  the  various 
yards.  The  house  they  completely  strip- 
pad,  mad  Mrs.  Wri^  wittooe  of  Urn 


&rm  labounors,  having  secreted  hersdf 
in  the  loft  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the 
cruelty  of  the  assailants,  their  oonceal- 
roent  was  suspected,  and  every  possible 
endeavour  made  to  murder  them.*-!- 
Spears  were  darted  through  the  roof 
from  without,  and  through  sheets  of  baiic 
which  were  laid  as  a  temporary  ceilixlg, 
from  which  the  two  persons  had  repeat- 
ed hair  breadth  escapes.  WiUiam  Bag- 
nell,  who  was  the  person  in  the  loft  wSi 
Mrs.  Wright,  finding  that  their  destruc- 

«>n  was  determine  npoB,  at  length 
rew  open  a  window  in  the  reof,  and 
seeing  a  native  known  by  the  naaip  of 
Daniel  Badbury,  begged  tLeir  lives;  add 
received  for  answer,  that  ^<  they  should 
not  be  killed  thistimcu'*  AHercomplefe- 
Iv  phmdering  the  house,  they  re-crassed 
the  river,  very  dispassionately  bidding 
Mrs.  Wnght  and  Bagnell  a  good  byef 
Mr.  Wright's  standing  com  has  been 
carried  away  in  great  quantity,  and  all 
provisions  whatever  were  also  carried 
on. 

KNOLISH  BISHOPRICS. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  different 
Sees,  according  to  the  present  Bmi- 
tab;  the  inequality  among  them  is 
generally  little  known. 

Canterbury— The  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's cousin  (Dr.  C.  Manners 
Sutton)  i.30,000 

York — Lord  Vernon's  and  Lord 
Harcourt's  brother  (Dr.  Ed- 
ward Venable  Vernon)*  14,000 

Durham — Lord  Barringten's  un- 
cle (H.  S.  Barrington)  24,000 

Winchester — Lord  North's  bio- 
ther  (Hon.  B.  North)  lt,00O 

Ely— The  Duke  of  Rutland's  tu- 
tor (Dr.  Sparke)  12,600 

London — (Dr.  IJowley)  9,060 

Bath  and  Wells— Duke  of  Gkm- 

coster's  tutor  CDr,  R.  Beaden).  5,000 

Chichester— Duke  of  Bichmond's 
tutor  (Dr.  Buckner)  4,000 

Litchfield  and  Coventry — ^Lord 
Comwaliis's  unde  (Dr.  J. 
Comwaliis)  6^)00 

Worcester— (Dr.  Cornwall)  4,000 

Hereford— (Dr.  Huntangford)        4^060 

Bangor — The  son  of  the  Queen's 
English  master  (Dr,  J.  W. 
Majendie)  5,000 

St.  iisaph— Duke  of  Beauforf  s 
tutor  (Dr.  Luxmore)  6,000 

Oiford^Brother  of  the  Begeat't 
tM^  (Dr.  Jackson)  9,000 
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Iiinoda — Mr*  Pitt's  tecretarf 
(Dr.  G.  P.  Tomlins) 

SalisbuiY — Princess  Charlotte's 
tutor  (Dr.  Fisher) 

Norwich — (Dr.  Bathurst) 

Carlisle-*Duke  of  Portland's  tu- 
tor (Dr.  Croodenougb) 

8t  David's— (Dr.  Burgfess) 

Bocbester— Duke  of  Portland's 
secretary  (Dr.  King^) 

Exeter— Lord  Chichester's  bro- 
ther (Hon.  6.  Pelhain] 

Peterbopou|^h-^Dr.  J.  Parsons) 

Bristol-— Mr.  PeroiFaPs  tutor 
(Dr.  W.  L.  Mansel) 

Llandaff— Mr.  Marsh  late  (Dr. 
Watson) 

Gloucester— {Hoo.  Dr.  H.  Ry- 
der) 

Chester — ^Loid  EUenborougfa's 
brother  (Dr.  H.  Law) 


1,500 

3,0q| 
1,0^ 

1,000 
900 

i,2oe 

1,000 


MEMORANDUMS  Or  A  TIBW  BUNTKR. 

Shakspeare'i  Cl^. 

Sallied  fortn  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  giving  any  warning  to  my 
indolent  companions,  who  seemed  to 
feel  none  of  the  inspiration  of  the  view 
hnnting  power. 

After  looking  round  the  harbour, 
part  of  which  they  were  busy  in  re- 
pairing, pushed  on  towards  Shak8>- 
peare's  Cliff.  Found  the  people  of  all 
classes  frank,  civil,  and  willing  to  g^ve 
information.  I  attributed  this  partfy 
to  their  incomes  depending  much  on 
straoigers,  and  partly  to  the  manners 
on  the  other  side.  1  had  not  yet  been 
across.  Passed  the  fortifications,  which 
are  extensive  and  strong;  but  they 
have  lost  much  of  their  interest,  as 
they  now  seem  useless.  Under  the 
alarm  of  invasion,  their  importance 
would  even  have  added  to  their  pictu- 
resqueness. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Cliff,  which 
has  been  named  after  a  dramatist,  the 
first  of  modem,  and  superior  to  any  of 
the  ancient  times,  must  be,  I  should 
think,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  beach.  The  sea  view  from  hence 
is  truly  magnificient  The  moming« 
was  clear  and  calm,  and  the  silver  sea 
almost  as  motionless  as  a  lake.  Several 
vessels  were  passing  lazily  along  both 
ways.  The  coast  of  France  seemed 
not  much  farther  off  than  that  of  Fife 
horn  Musselburgh,  but  none  of  the 
objects  on  it  distinct.  Examined  this 
view  in  all  its  bearings  for  some  time; 
afd  as  I  looked  along  the  sublime  wind- 


ing wall  of  chalky  clifii,  sHi^^bUtaig  ^ 
5,000    the  west,  which  forms  p^  of  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  island,  I  felt  e^K^ 
6,000    tions  which,  I  trust,  are  natural  to  tibe 
4,000    British  heart 

A^r  making  some  prudent  dow  ad- 
3,000  vances,  I  brought  my  head  to  bear 
5,000  looking  down  this  di^sy  height  for  a 
minuiL  On  retiring  a  few  steps  to  a 
safe^tation^  I  thought  of  the  minute 
description  of  this  Cliff  given  by  out 
draJhatist,  and  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  its  being  honoured  with  hia 
name. 

"HowfeaiM 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the 

mid-way  air, 
8how  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Half- 
-way down 
Hangs  onethatgathei^  samphire;  dread- 
ful tradel 
]||[ethinks  he  stems  no  bigger  than  his 

head. 
The  fishermen^  ^t  walk   upon  the 

beach. 
Appear  lik«  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchor- 
ing bark 
Duninish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock  ab«oyv 
Almost  too  small  fi)r  sight     Iht  mar-' 

muring  surge. 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idfo  pebbles 

chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    Pll  look  j» 

more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficieot 

sight 
Topple  down  headlong." 

I  was  informed,  that  there  is  stiU" 
one  man  who  occasionally  foDows  the 
<«  dreadful  trade"  of  gathering  sam- 
phire by  means  of  a  ladder  and  a  rope. 
Having  now  done  as  much  as  a  view- 
hunter  could  with  safety,  I  was  satis- 
fied. As  a  token  of  my  success,  and 
to  amuse  my  companion,  I  carried  off 
the  flower  of  a  very  large  thistle  thafr 
was  flourishing  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Cliff,  and  seemed  proud  of  the  place 
where  it  grew. 

A  Breakfiut^ 
Called  at  the  hotel  The  mistre«r 
said  I  had  time  to  go  up  to  the  Caslie. 
I  took  the  hint  Peeped  into  some  of 
the  vaults  or  excavations  in  the  chalk, 
which  are  deep  and  high,  and  serve  lor 
storehouses  and  cellairs.  Pattd  the 
bathing-groond.  About  half  a  daaan 
of  machines.  The  desbent  hma  lOir 
shingle  is  very  steep.    The 
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jBTe  let  doim  by  a  rope  from  a  windlass. 
Ascended  the  Castlebill.  The  road 
winds  round,  and  up  the  hill,  in  a  very 
pleasing*  style.  A*  I  '^9^  going'  to  enter 
through  a  gate,  about  100  feet  lower 
than  the  base  of  the  wall,  where  there 
18  a  battery,  a  little  old  man  came  up 
to  me,  and  told  me  there  was  no  tho- 
roughfare there;  but  that  he  was  one  of 
the  under  wardens,  aod  he  would  sliow 
me  the  whole.  I  should  have  been  hap- 
pier to  have  fo  lowed  him  as  a  guide 
than  he  to  have  conducted  me;  but  I 
thought  I  had  not  time;  and  after  wa- 
vering unpleasantly  fora  minute  or  two, 
I  forced  myself  to  plead  an  excuse  £or 
the  present  He  saw  my  anxiety  to  en- 
ter with  him,  and  pressed  me  the  more. 
It  would  only  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  could  not  spare  even  that.  To  my 
great  annoyance,  for  I  had  a  strong*  de- 
sire to  c-omply  with  his  wishes,  this  lit- 
tle old  under  warden  followed  me  with 
the  perseverance  of  a  French  beggar. 
Distanced  him  in  the  ascent.  My 
time  was  waning  fast*  Posted  up  the 
hill.  Passed  the  turnpike  rate  to  get 
a  view  of  the  contour  of  tne  eastern 
side  of  the  castle.  It  is  a  very  exten- 
sive old  building.  The  view  to  the  west 
quite  Scottish.  The  priory  at  the  bot- 
tom seems  to  be  of  considerable  extent, 
of  the  old  buttress  kind  of  architecture. 
The  dell,  looking  back  into  the  coun- 
try, strongly  resembles  a  Scottish  glen. 
t)e8cended,  but  coilkld  not  possibly  re- 
sist running  up  and  passing  through  the 
northern  gate.  The  walls  of  vast  thick- 
ness. The  hollow  just  by,  which  I  took 
at  first  for  the  gate,  is  formed  by  a  build- 
ing jutting  over.  In  the  inner  part  of 
the  gate-arch  found  a  centiners  room. 
An  old  invalid  civilly  asked  me  if  I  wish- 
ed to  see  the  castle,  and  said  there  was 
.  a  gentleman  waiting  to  pi  round.  I 
excused  myself  again.  He  was  not 
hadf  so  pressing  as  the  little  old  under 
warden.  Took  a  peep  of  the  square 
between  the  ramparts  and  the  castle, 
and  then  descended  as  rapidly  as  I 
could.  Some  small  beUs  ringing  at  the 
side  of  the  road  attracted  my  notice. 
I  perceived  they  were  rung  all  the  way 
from  the  debtor's  window.  I  attended 
to  the  charitable  sound.  Tiie  little  oid 
under  warden  made  his  appearanoe 
again,  but  I  was  out  of  his  sight  in- 
stantly. 

Reached  the  hotel  a  little  past  nine. 
Found  my  compamons,  who  luid  break- 


fasted, mllying  forth.  They  alarmed 
me  with  the  information  that  the  packet 
was  on  the  very  point  of  sailing.  At 
the  same  time,  the  mate  attending  to 
get  my  luggage,  confirmed  my  alarm. 
To  lose  a  day,  and  such  a  day  for  cros* 
sing!  The  thought  was  not  to  be  borne. 
Pressed  the  waiter  and  the  rest  in  grand 
style.  A  city  Smart  of  the  first  order, 
too  late  in  setting  out  for  a  review,  or 
to  see  some  other  spectacle,  could 
scarcely  have  done  it  in  a  grander.  And 
•a  dragoon,  when  the  enemy  is  approach- 
ing,  might  swallow  his  breakmst  more 
completely,  but  he  could  not  more  ra* 
pidly,  than  1  swallowed  mine.  While  I 
poured  out  one  cop,  the  waiter 'poured 
another.  The  first  was  hot  water 
scarcely  discoloured,  the  second  was 
without  sugar,  and  the  third  without 
both  sugar  and  milk.  Moses,  the  mo- 
ney-changer, who  had  attended  thii 
morning  again,  with  the  hope  of  indu- 
cing me  to  take  gold  for  my  paper,  see- 
ing me  in  such  a  furor  of  huny,  kept 
at  a  prudent  distance,  and  then  retreat> 
ed.  Met  the  waiter  bringing  the  hot 
rolls  for  my  breakfast,  as  I  advanced  to 
the  bar  to  pav  my  bill.  Had  barely  time 
to  listen  to  the  civil  folk  of  the  Paris, 
who  hoped  I  had  found  myself  so  coai» 
fortable  as  to  recommend  their  house; 
but  their  civil  tone  someivhat  cooled 
my  fervour,  and  made  me  give  them  a 
kind  answer.  Unfortunately,  at  this 
moment,  a  lad  came  for  the  rest  of  my 
things.  The  fervour  returned  with  this 
second  alarm.  I  posted  on  to  the  cus- 
tom-house, resolved  to  take  a  boat  to 
pursue  the  packet,  and  there  I  found  all 
things  as  cool  and  deliberate  as  any 
person  could  wiftb.  I  learned  the  ves- 
sel would  be  ready  to  sail  in  an  Hour  or 
two.  The  mate  advised  me  to  send  back 
the  boy  with  my  thingfs  to  the  inn,  till 
he  should  tell  me  when  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  send  them  to  the  packet. 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  false  alarm. 
I  now,  however,  felt  relieved.  '  The 
only  thing  I  regretted,  was  losing  the 
comforts  which  I  had  anticipated  from 
my  breakfast,  after  my  long  and  varied 
morning's  hunting  on  Shakspeare's  Cliif, 
and  round  Dover  Castle. 

They  are  not  very  particular  in  ex- 
amining the  lugj^age  in  leaving  Dover, 
as,  of  course  they  don't  care  howmatty 
contraband  articles  are  carried  io 
France  with  the  exception  of  gold;  and 
(hat  at  present  from  its  low  price,  and 
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the  dMiMid  fin*  Freneh  go]d»  was  a  tmt- 
tar  of  Teiy  Httle  conoerD;  and  wben 
^eo^  reach  good  sense  on  the  Mibfect 
of  metal  money^  it  will  be  of  no  con- 
«eni  wbaterer.  Walked  to  the  qnay, 
and  saw  thtee  horses,  with  a  carria^, 
4Uid  one  or  two  gigs,  shmg  itito  our 
pftcket.  The  current  of  eaiigration 
•a^iwB  to  be  still  decidedly  stroDget  to- 
wards the  Contiiieiit.  Saw  a  packet 
^ome  ia  from  Calais.  Hail  only  about 
twenij  passengers  aboaid.  One  of  the 
Ifaekets  that  saiM  a  £bw  days  before 
fair  Calais  carried  orer  nearly  a  hnn- 
dvedi  The  tWo  currents  wiU  be  more 
e^al  by.aad-byi 

Ptmag^to  Calm*. 
After 'waitiilf  ibr  about  two  hours, 
wo  were  summoned  aboard.  The  peo- 
ple k^pt  crowding  to  flie  last,  as  only 
mm^  Teasel  was  to  sail  this  tide.  Ckit 
vider  weigh  at  lehgtfa.  The  day  was 
i«nacriud>ly  fine,  aud  the  wind,  what 
tbeiw  was  of  it,  being  westerly,  was 
•frsr.  Though  Ihe  biiexe  was  slight, 
with  the  assistaaice  of  the  tide  we  got 
OD  at  the  rat^  of  three  knots  an  hour. 

Not  many  ships  in  sight,  but  I  per- 
MTOd  one  that  looked  very  large  com- 
ing  19  the  <ihanacl.  I  adced  the  cap- 
,l«iB  if  he  thought  it  a  ship  of  war.  He 
aaid,— O!  not  yeiy  large.  It  may  be  a 
West  Indiaman.  As  we  neared  each 
i^tiier,  its  size  became  more  conspicu- 
ous^ and  the  captain  said  it  might  be  a 
IHgate.  It  was  so  evidently  coming 
across  our  way,  that  I  feared,  from  the 
alightiiess  of  the  breeze,  we  might  get 
foul  of  each  other.  The  steersman  had 
no  such  fear,  for  he  kept  steadily  on 
-hisoourso.  She  was  now  seen  to  be 
m  two  docker.  Counted,  I  think  ^i- 
teeu  guns  on  her  lower  deck.  The 
captain  then  pronouDoed  her  to  be  a 
•14,  which  was  most  probably  working 
her  way  to  Sbeemess  to  be  ^id  off. 

She  passed  a-bead  of  us,  within  about 
100  yards*  Every  particle  of  sail  was 
•et,  and  she  presented  a  spectacle 
equally  beautifol  and  grand.  I  had  of- 
ten wished  to  see  a  line  of  battle  ship 
in  full  array,  and  now  I  was  gratified 
to  the  utmost  of  my  wish.  As  she  pos- 
ted we  took  off  our  hats  and  huzzaed. 
We  saw  the  officers  and  men  very  dis- 
iBKtly.  When  she  had  advanced  about 
3  Of  400  yards  I  heard  the  boatswain^ 
whistle,  and  sstr  the  men  on  the  round 
top  in  motioii.    lu  a  few  seconds  she 


was  about  OD  her  taok.  Tfaisgwreae 
two  or  three  new  views  of  a  74  undlbr 
sail.  Bvery  view  was  beauttM,  grand, 
and  picturesque.  Not  an  eye  upoo  our 
deck  but  w^  tutned  towards  her, 
though  few  of  the  spectators  seemed  to 
share  fu%  in  ray  enthusiasm.  The 
beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  falmuess, 
added  to  the  agreeableness  of  the  sight 
I  said  instinctively,  I  am  satisfied.  I 
have  soihetimes  thought,  that  I  am  fa- 
ther lucky  as  a  view-huoter. 

A  breeze  spruog  up.  Got  on  about 
six  knots  an  hour.  The  white  cli&  of 
Albion  began  now  visibijr  to  recede, 
and  those  of  France  as  visibly  to  ap- 
proach. The  latter  also  are  white  and 
chalky  along  the  coast  towards  Bookir- 
ne,  but  not  so  high.  We  had  some  sick- 
ness, and  the  unpleasiog  symptouss  ef 
it;  but,  from  the  wind  being  fair  as  well 
as  gentle,  the  exhibitioBs  c?  the  packet- 
picturesque  were,  I  believe,  much  be- 
low par  either  for  variety  or  impressive- 
ness.  We  had  several  very  fine  young 
female  islanders  on  board.  They  evi- 
dently suffered  from  this  scourge  of 
travellers  by  sea,  but  they  exhuMtsd 
their  sufferings  as  elegantly  as  possible. 
It  is  dangerous,  however,  for  a  view- 
hunter  to  meddle  with  this  species  of 
the  picturesque,  and  though  he  cannot 
eatiTely  escape  seeing,  he  can  be  pru- 
dent and  say  nothing.  One  accident, 
for  the  advantage  of  future  beaux,  waf 
be  recorded. 

A  beau  about  sixteen^  who  was 
bound  with  his  father  and  sisters  bom 
Dover,  on  a  trip  of  pleasure  to  Calais, 
was  very  qualmish.  He  lay  with  his 
head  upon  the  edge  of  the  gunwale. 
This  appeared  to  me,  as  well  as  to  his 
fether,  to  place  his  hat  in  rather  a  dan- 
gerous predicament. .  His  father  spoke 
to  him  about  it,  but  be  was  so  qualmish 
that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  advice. 
At  length,  feomsome  motion  iu  the  Ves- 
sel, over  went  his  hat.  He  ooetrived 
to  raise  himself,  and  called  out  to  sto|> 
the  vessel.  This  produced  a  laugli. 
OuryouMg  beau  looked  after  his  ^»- 
peau  (w'bkb  had  lately  oost  twenty-fire 
ehtllinga,)  as  it  tilted  over  the  waves, 
with  a  mixtutie  of  vexatioB  and  sick- 
ness; a  kind  of  indolent  regret.  It  1 
u  study  for  a  painter.  Therewmsai 
oe  most  other  oounteuaikceB.  He  st 
length  twisted  his  handkerchief  roood 
his  head^  said  laid  the  said  bead  down 
exactly  if\iikn  it  was  beferai.    A^4- 
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to  dureleasness,  as  his  &tber 
juid^  said,  and  a  panishment  for  ob- 
atmacj  in  not  taking*  prudent  adiice. 
Hie  whole  formed  a  fine  subject  for 
that  unriyalled  painter  after  nature, 
Wilkie. 

At  lenf^  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the 
tteepie  at  Calais  right  a-head.  The 
oomntnr  to  the  west  is  hilly  and  g^en, 
Imt  naked,  being  without  wood  and  ap- 
parently houses.  The  atmosphere  o^er 
Calais  was  charged  with  black  waterj* 
looking  clouds,  which  shed  an  unpleas- 
ing*  gloom  over  the  landscape,  while  on 
taming  our  ejes  back  to  Dover,  we  saw 
the  sky  clear  and  the  sun  shining  bright- 
ij.  The  British  landscape  thus  assum- 
ed m  more  viTid  appearance  of  gayety 
mm  the  dark  scowling  scene  before 
us.  This  was  so  contrary  to  all  the 
iaiicies  we  have  had  sported  about  the 
skies  and  climate  of  the  two  countries, 
that  I  began  to  query,  whether  I  should 
not  find  agood  deal  <^  the  common  ideas, 
as  usual,  drawn  more  from  imaginatioQ 
or  prejudice  than  from  facti. 

The  tide  foiled  us,  and  we  were  ob- 
liged to  oome  to  anchor  about  half  a 
nule  to  the  east  of  the  mole.  We  made 
our  passage  in  about  four  hours.  We 
bad  seen  a  nuinber  of  boats  pushing 
fnm  the  harbour,  and  we  were  told  it 
was  for  us  they  were  labouring  out.  We 
■con  found  the  information  correct. 
Five  or  six  came  round  the  vessel.  All 
the  crews  seemed  as  if  in  a  hostile  fury, 
and  Biade  a  hideous  noise.    Hiis  being 


was  nothing  for  some  miaates  but  ran- 
ning  against  each  other  and  bawling. 
After  having  sung  out  till  I  was  tired,  I 
at  length  obtained  my  portmanteau, 
and  got  into  the  rickety  boat  with  about 
a  dozen  more.  We  sat  down  pretty 
closely  stowed,  on  wet  seats,  with  our 
feet  on  large  wet  stones.  After  a  g:ood 
deal  of  bawling  and  bustle,  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  we  pushed  from  the  ship. 

The  boatman  who  appeared  to  take 
the  lead,  if  there  was  any  master  or 
servant  among  them,  had  a  stroogiy 
marked  countenance.  The  sentintl 
that  appears  as  if  hung  in  a  chain,  i& 
Hogfarth's  Gate  of  Calais,  was  a  beauty 
to  him.  On  seeing  him,  I  thought  to 
myself,  that  those  caricature  prints  of 
the  French  face  with  us  are  io  reality 
not  caricature.  But!  gradually  changed 
my  opinion  the  more  I  saw  of  Prance. 
1  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  such 
another  countenance  through  the  whde 
of  my  tour.  Though  no  beauty,  he 
seemed  rather  good  natured.  Indeed 
all  the  rest,  after  they  had  hoisted  their 
sail  and  taken  their  places,  were  quiet 
and  civil.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  too 
fond  of  working;  and  the  tido  ebl^og 
strongly  down  the  inside  of  the  mole, 
a  number  of  men  upon  it  took  us  in  tow. 

This  mole  is  of  a  considerable  leng^th. 
As  we  were  drawn  slowly  up  to  the 
harbour,  I  took  a  comparing  look 
around  me;  and  I  confess  this  fint 
survey  did  not  elevate  my  ideas.  It 
might  be  mere  foticy,  but  the  gate  of 


my  first  visit  to  France,  of  course  I  was  *  Britian,  Dover,  seemed  to  me  to  indi-^ 


more  attentive,  to  making  observations, 
mnd  every  thing  impremd  rae  more 
strongly  from  its  novelty.  These  boats 
appeared  old,  dirt^,  and  uncomfortable. 
J9oT  did  they  inspire  the  idea  of  safety 
at  alL  The  men  were  not  more  prepos- 
eessing.  Hiey  were  stout,  but  not  well- 
looking.  They  were  all  in  a  bustle  and 
conftision,  working,  as  it  were,  against 
each  other,  without  judgment.  There 
teemed  to  be  no  master,  or  rather  all 
seemed  to  be  masters.  They  were  as 
liuiousl^  busy  as  angry  bees;  but  the 
result  did  not  correspond  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  labour.  I  did  not  much 
Mke  trusting  myself  with  them;  for 
tboogh  there  was  not  much  wind  there 
was  a  little  surf. 

The  confusion  and  bustle  in  the 
boats  seemed  to  have  communicated 
themselves  to  the  packet  All  wanted 
to  get  their  Iiiggt^  at  once.    Thefe 


cate  a  flourishing  country,  while  the 
gate  of  Prance,  Calais,  appeared  io 
fore-token  a  country  rather  ina  statioa- 
ary  if  not  a  decaying  condition. 

On  touching  land  we  were  surromid- 
ed  by  a  host  of  porters,  each  atleanipt- 
ingto  carry  ofi*part  of  the  luggage. 
I  expected  never  to  have  seen  a  pai^ 
tide  of  mine  again.  This  affiur  might 
easily  be  better  managed  in  Prance. 
The  boat  sshould  all  land  at  oae  place, 
and  an  officer  acquainted  with  the  Bri*> 
tish  language,  with  a  soldier  or  two  to 
keep  the  rabble  of  porters  back  till 
things  were  adjusted,  and  it  was  ascer*- 
tained  which  articles  were,  and  whksh 
were  not,  to  be  taken  to  the  searching* 
house.  He  would  also  quiet  the  ap^ 
prehensions  of  the  passengers,  by  in- 
forming them  how  they  were  to  proceed. 
But,  as  we  found  it,  the  whole  was  a 
moM  of  ttoiie  and  confasimi.     Bv^ 
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one  was  spctkinf ,  pnaUng,  a^fendin^ 
lus  luggage  against  the  porters,  and  un- 
oertaiawhatto  do.  Nor  did  the  gen- 
darme, .  who  received  us  on  the  steps, 
snow  any  disposition  to  assist  ns  by  giy- 
ng  us  information.  He  confin^  his 
speaking  to  merely  asking  for  our  pas- 
sports. 

I  at  length  quitted  the  boat  with 
kboye  half-a-dozen  of  porters,  one  car- 
rying my  portmanteau,  one  my  sac  de 
nuit, — a  third  my  great  coat,  and  a 
fourth  my  umbrella, — while  three  or 
four  more  followed  pestering  me  to  give 
them  something  to  cany;  and,  as  I 
moved  onward,  I  still  kept  a  sharp  eye 
upon  my  French  bagg^age-bearers. 
Near  the  searching-house,  I  met  a  Bri- 
tish looking  man,  who  asked  me  in  En- 
glish if  I  came  from  the  Paris  hotel  at 
Dover.  This  1  afterwards  found  to  be 
Mf.  Maurice,  the  master  of  the  hotel  to 
which  1  was  going.  He  sent  off  a  young 
ntan  with  me,  and  said  the  baggage 
would  be  perfectly  safe.  I  stiU,  how- 
ever, kept  now  and  then  looking  behind 
with  some  apprehension.  Had  I  then 
known  the  French  honesty  in  these 
points  I  should  have  been  quite  at  my 
ease. 

I  bad  long  neglected  my  French,  and 
I  was  very  rusty  in  it  I  resolved,  how- 
erer,  to  use  it  on  every  occasion.  But 
that  language  sinks  so  many  letters  in 
pronunciation,  while  the  natives  speak 
this  shortened  dialect  with  such  rapidi- 
ty, Uiat  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  at  first  to  follow  them.  In  vain 
I  said  doucemeni,  dottcentent^  parlez 
dintcemerU.  They  all  hurried  on  as  fast 
as  ever,  and  I  was  still  left  in  the  lurch. 
The  French  pronunciation  may  be  «aid 
to  be  a  shart-hand  with  respect  to  the 
spelling. 

I  soon  iTound  the  inconvenience  of 
not  being  able  to  understand  them,  ft 
was  in  vain  I  contrived  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. They  seem  by  no  means  to  be 
a  quick  people  in  conceiving  your 
meaning.  In  this  point  I  found  them 
far  inferior  to  our  own  people.  I  did, 
however,  generally  succeed  m  making 
them  comprehend  me;  but,  from  their 
sbort-hand  pronunciation^  T  could  not 
understand  them.  I  was  therefore  at 
a  great  loss,  and,  at  first  not  a  little  un- 
comfortable. 

On  reaching  the  hotel  I  was  left  to 
sktft  for  myself.  I  found  my  way  to  the 
box  office,  and  I  contrived  to  atoertain. 


that,  as  I  was  a  pssseoger  all  thfmifhj 
I  might,  if  I  chose,  set  off  that  evening 
at  seven.  I  did  choose  this,  and  nowI 
became  anxious  to  recover  my  pass- 
port in  time. 

THK  RTGHT  HON.   OEORGB  KMiaOlfBT. 

Died  on  the  8th  Aug.  in  Cuteod  stnet, 
the  right  honourable  George  PoBMoby, 
many  years  an  ornament  of  the  Iiirii 
and  British  Houses  of  Pariiament;  and, 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  oeteBR- 
ble  leader  of  the  old  Wh^  purty. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  was  tbe  younger  md 
of  the  r%ht  honourable  /ohn  Ponsonby^ 
speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commotu, 
brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Besborougii, 
by  lady  Elizabeth  CaTen^h,daugl]^ 
of  William,  third  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Called  at  an  early  age  to  tbe  bar,  and 
possessing,  for  his  rank,  but  m  aleader 
fortune,  be  was  appointed  oeonael  to 
the  commissioners  of  tbe  revenue,  with 
tbe  emoluments  of  which  he  was  satis- 
fied—spending a  considerable  pcntMef 
his  time  in  rural  retirement;  Imt  a 
change  of  ministry,  which  divested  him 
of  his  place,  roused  him  into  activity, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  potitical 
life. 

In  the  same  year  he  became  a  leadifl^ 
member  in  the  Irish  House  of  Comraoiit, 
and  at  the  bar.  His  professional  prae- 
tice  opened  the  road  to  riches,  while  the 
necessary  exertions  subdued  a  coostitM- 
tional  indolence,  which  might  othenrite 
have  settled  into  habit.  Thus  his  ra- 
movalfrora  place,  at  first  contemplated 
as  an  evil,  eventually  proved  a  goad; 
and  put  him  at  once  in  possession  of 
healthful  spirits,  fame,  and  fortune.  Al- 
ways acting  in  concert  with  the  par^ 
of  his  noble  relative,  the  Duke  of  De> 
voQshire,  he  was,  on  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration in  1806,  appointed  Xv«W 
Chancellor  of  Irelandj  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1807;  andyon  Liori  Orey*e 
removal  to  the  Upper  House,  be  snc- 
ceeded  him  as  nominal  leader  of  the  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
time  having  been  for  the  greater  pert 
previously  spent  in  Ireland,  and  hismiad 
occupied 'with  Irish  interests,  this  peiiovl 
may  be  considered  as  the  commenee- 
ment  of  his  political  career  as  a  British 
senator. 

Like  the  Great  Lord  Chatham,  be  di- 
ed in  the  service  of  his  coantry^--bwg 
seized  with  a  fit  a  few  minutiea  aftar  hie 
had  spoken  in  debute.    He  died  om  the 
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H$ibMkM.y  afterwupds;  his  second  son 
hmr'miS  arnrsd  expreas  from  Ireland 
only  a  few  mmutes  after  his  death. 

Mr.  PoDSonbjr  was  one  of  those  very 
•stimable  characters  who  fill  a  priFate 
station  in  the  most  amiable  and  exem- 
plary manner,  and  a  public  one  with 
propriety  and  inte^rnty*  His  talents 
wgre  more  useful  than  splendid;  more 
suited  to  the  arrangement  of  a&irs,  and 
^  detail  of  business,  and  the  tranquil 
inFest^ation  of  truth,  than  capable  of 
obCaining  a  command  over  the  under- 
standing of  others,  of  dazzling^  b^  their 
brilliancy,  or  controlling  by  their  pow- 
ers. He  was,  in  truth,  an  honest,  sin- 
cere, steady  man;  and  his  eloquence 
was  naturally  adapted  to  the  level  tenor 
of  his  mind.  He  never  aspired  to  the 
lofty  splendor  of  a  Sheridan;  and  was 
iaoapable  of  the  quick  conception  and 
rapid  elacution  oi  a  Fox.  The  ardent 
tmrit  of  his  own  party  so  far  ran  beyond 
hmi  in  their  attacks,  that  they  almost 
fiiffot  they  fought  under  his  colours;  to 
whom,  therefore,  he  was  rather  a  pomt 
d^appm  after  the  battle,  than  a  leader 
in  the  field. 

.  As  the  leader  of  a  great  political  par- 
t^,  no  man  was  ever  more  free  from 
pai^  spirit:  he  was,  in  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple, the  very  man  contemplated  by 
tkuDse  who  consider  a  sjrstematic  opposi- 
tion %  necessary  safeguard  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  and  liberties  of  England. 
Tbe  ingenuousness  of  bis  mind,  the 
-kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  placabil- 
ity of  his  manners,  conciliated  his  op- 
ponents, and  assuaged  all  those  feelings 
which  defeat  excites;  and,  if  his  tri- 
umphs were  not  more  numerous,  it  was 
because  the  candour  and  generosity  of 
his  mind  disdained  to  take  advantage  of 
his  adversaries,  whenever  he  thought 
them  right  Where  that  was  the  case, 
all  party  feeling  vanished  before  his  po- 
Utioal  integrity;  and,  on  many  critical 
occasions,  he  gave  his  adversaries  the 
support  of  hb  learning  and  talents.  No- 
bly disdaining  all  selfish  views,  he  was 
here  no  longer  the  leader  of  a  party:  he 
•showed  himself  the  resolute,  fixed,  and 
unalterable,  friend  of  constitutiMial 
freedom. 

He  was  in  his  63d  year,  having  been 
bom  the  5th  of  March,  1755:  by  his 
wiie.  Lady  Mary  Ponsonby,  sister  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Lanesborough,  who  sur- 
vives bun,  he  has  left  one  son  and  one 
^Mghter^  who  it  OMiried  to  the  honour- 


able F.  Prittie,  hpother  of  tord  Dun- 
ally. 

Sptnaer* 
III  Tod's  Life  of  Spenser,  in  which 
there  is  to  be  found  much  valuable  in* 
formation  regarding  the  studies  and 
pursuits  of  this  great  man,  and  the  state 
of  English  literature  at  that  period, 
there  is  a  curious  letter  of  Spenser's 
friend,  Harvey,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends to  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen 
the  study  of  Petrarch.  *'  Think  upon 
Petrarche,  and  perhi^^pes  it  will  ad*- 
vaunce  the  wings  of  vour  imagination 
a  degree  higher— at  least  if  any  thing 
can  be  added  to  the  loftiness  of  his  oon^ 
ceite,  whom  gentle  Mistress  Rosalind 
once  reported  to  have  all  the  inteUi- 
gences  at  commandment,  and  another 
time  christened  him  Signor  Pegaso." 
The  gentle  Mistress  Rosalind,  here 
mentioned,  was  a  lady  to  whom  Spen- 
ser were  early  attached.  It  shows  the 
poetical  conversations  with  which  he 
and  his  mistress  must  have  entertained 
themselves,  alluding,  as  Tod  says, 
to  the  pleasant  days  that  were  g^one 
and  past, — for  the  lady  deserted  Signor 
Pegaso,  and  married  his  rivals  In  Juty- 
1580,  Spenser  was,  by  the  influence  oi 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  appointed  secretary  to  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
afterwards  received,  on  his  return  to 
England,  a  grant  of  a  considerable  pro- 
perty in  the  county  of  Cork  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  His  residence,  eveir 
spot  around  which  is  classical  ground, 
is  described  by  Smith  in  his  Natural 
and  Civil  History  of  the  Coun^  of 
Cork.  The  castl^  was  then  hearly  level 
with  the  g^nnd.  It  must  have  been  a 
noble  situation:  a  plain  almost  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  with  a  lake  in 
the  middle;  and  the  river  Mulla  so  oft- 
en mentioned  by  Spenser,  running 
through  his  grounds.  In  this  romantic 
retreat  he  was  visited  by  the  noble  and 
injured  Sir  Walter  Releigh,  himself  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  poet,  under 
whose  encouragement  he  committed 
bis  Faery  Queen  to  the  press. 

CHINA 

The  following  statistical  account  of 
this  immense  empire  may  perhaps  at  the 
present  moment  excite  some  intereft— 
Extent  of  empire  in  sq.  miles,  1,297^990 
Th£  stime  in  acres,  -    -    830»719,3^ 
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Nmber  ormbmbiliiitB,  -  333,000,000 
Rerennes  in  sterling,    -    7. 1 2, 1 40,025 

This  g^ves  256  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  or  2 1  -2  acres  to  each,  which  is  foil 
oae^half  more  in  proportion  than  the  po- 
patatioii  of  England. 

The  rerenues  amount  to  8  l-2d.  a- 
y^MT  each;  so  that  as  the  British  revenue 
fleod  in  1 8 1 5,  before  the  abolition  of  the 
iDOome-tax,  one  person  in  England  paid 
as  much  as  180  in  China. 

Industry  in  China  is,  neyertheless, 
carried  to  the  highest  degree;  and  there 
are  not  to  be  found  in  China  either  idle 
persons  or  beggars.  Every  small  piece 
of  ground  is  cultivated,  and  produces 
something  useful;  and  all  sorts  of  grain 
are  planted,  not  sowed,  by  which  more 
seed  ii  saved  than  would  supply  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  ^atcountry  every  one  labours,  and 
•fen  rocks  are  covered  with  earth,  and 
Bade  to  produce.  The  sides  of  moun- 
tains are  cultivated,  and  irri^tion  is 
Tery  general,  and  conducted  with  great 
art  and  care.  Cloth  and  paper  are  made 
from  various  vegetables,  which  in  Eu- 
rope are  thrown  aside  as  useless. 

In  one  word,  they  neither  waste  time, 
nor  Space,  nor  materials,  and  pay  scarce- 
ly any  taxes;  nevertheless  tliey  are  so 
poor,  that  is,  they  enjoy  so  few  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  that  &e  law  permits 
the  stifling  of  new  bom  children,  when 
the  parents  iiave  not  the  means  of  bring* 
ing  them  up 

This  account  .'s  said  to  be  ftom  the 
best  authorities,  and  affords  abundance 
of  materials  for  thinking  to  our  specula- 
tive economists;  but  if  any  thing  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  strange  result 
of  such  a  population  and  so  much  indus- 
try, it  is,  that  4he  Chinese  despise  all 
other  natioos,  but  most  of  all  commer- 
oial  ones,  and  that  they  have  always  as 
much  as  possible  insisted  on  having  gold 
or  stiver  in  exchange  for  what  they  sell 
to  strangers. 

Lord  Ambent  and  suite  arrived  at 
Canton  on  the  1st  of  January.  The 
fkilure  of  the  embassy  is  known  to  have 
arisen  from  the  demand  of  the  Chinese 
of  the  abject  ceremony  of  prostration, 
which  lord  Amherst  resisted,  not  only 
on  general  princi|rfes  of  national  dignity, 
but  on  the  precedent  establish^  by 
Lord  Macartney.  The  embassy,  though 
not  admitted  to  the  emperor's  presence, 
itms,  however,  treated  in  its  way  back 
ititb  great  aad  indeed  onexaRqied  at« 


tention,  and  the  ponou  af  the  mitbm^ 
joyed  a  degree  of  personal  fineedaB 
greater  than  was  ever  heSarm  eejejed  hf 
any  foreigners. 

The  last  despatches  from  oaftam 
Maxwell  of  the  AkeaU  frigate  at  Catt* 
ton,  communicate  very  important  gee* 
graphical  information.  It  appears,  tkal 
after  the  ships  under  his  direotioB  quo- 
ted the  gulf  of  Pe-tche»lie,  they  stoei 
across  the  gulf  of  Leatong,  saw  the  gieii 
wall  winding  up  one  side  of  thestee|> 
mountains  and  descending  the  ctheV) 
down  into  the  gulf,  and  instead  of  sMet- 
ing  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Corae,  io 
the  situatioo  assigned  it  in  the  seveiml 
charts,  they  fell  in  with  an  arehipefaigOy 
consisting  of  at  least  one  tboesand 
islands,  amongst  which  were  the  nost 
commodious  and  magnificent  barboota: 
and  the  real  coast  of  the  Corean,  peain* 
sula,  they  found  situate  at  least  IJW 
miles  fartlier  to  the  eastwaxd.  Captein 
Maxwell  from  hence  proceeded  with 
the  other  ships  to  the  Lcioa*KieQn 
islands,  whero  they  met  with  an  kaiv 
hour  eqaually  as  capacious  as  that  of 
Port  Mahon,  in  Minoroa,  experienoiQg 
from  the  poor  but  kind  hearted  inhabio 
tants  of  diose  places  the  most  fHeodly 
reception. 

ITALY. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  t^t  the  a^ 
mosphere  of  Italy  is  clearer  than  thatsf 
France  or  England,  and  thereAne  mneb 
better  fitted  for  astronomical  obs«Ta« 
tions.  But  this  opinion,  in  regaid  te 
the  so  called  garden  of  Europe,  tfaesss- 
diasani  terrestrial  paradise,  is  fiilse*— 
Pond,  the  astronomer  royal,  says  that  it 
is  not  a  country  for  practical  astronony, 
and  that  the  cUmate  of  England  is  nraoh 
more  advantageous,  and  Ins  more  deer 
days.  The  prevailing  wind  in  Itafy  is 
the  south,  which  brings  rain  in  winter, 
and  fog  in  summer.  Even  If  aplea  dees 
not  possess  an  qgtronmmcai  eUmaft .  In 
the  winter  season,  rains  like  those  of  tke 
tropical  regions  deluge  the  country  fiit 
ten  or  twdve  weeks;  and  in  sninuwfi 
the  air  exhibits  aU  ttie  silvery  and  pear^ 
hues  known  to  the  painter.  IfweMk 
at  the  landscapes  of  the  Italian  aohool, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  conception  of  fhe 
atmosphere  of  Italy.  Floronoe  hen  been 
celebrated  for  its  fine  clinmle  and  ckaar 
sky.  Those  who  have  made  this  ebser- 
vation,  probably  never  heavi  ef  iIms  pve- 
verb,  <«Qn*oane 
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J  ftot  vim  en  fte  et  ii'y  pas  naourir 
en  hiver.  -ETCti  Gienoa,  tbe  dim&te  of 
wyohis  ao  imich  adnilred,  n  named  the 
Urinale  dMT  JiaHa*  Astronomical  in- 
fltnments  mSer  thei^  from  moisture 
mmt  in  a  few  months  dian  in  France 
in  as  many  yean. 

Broocshi,  a  ditting^iiished  Italian  natu- 
raliit,  has  disooyered,  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  of  Veletri,  odomnar  bat<ilt,  rest- 
ing^ vpon  a  bed  xdpumice,  winch  contains 
bcHies  of  qnadra]:yed8. 

GMtera)  Coant  Caratllo  Boi^a  has 
himly  Tcrtomed  to  Naples  from  Africa, 
alter  baring  been  engaged  in  antiqua- 
rian reseaitshes  for  nearly  two  years  in 
the  neiffabonrhood  of  Tunis.  He  estab* 
lished  such  an  interest  with  the  Bey 
ami  bia  ministers,  as  to  obtain  an  un- 
qoaiified  permission  to  examine  the  an- 
tiqnities  of  that  country.  He  caused 
ociosiderable  exoay  ations  in  various  pla- 
ces; especially  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Carthage,  and  atUtica;  and  the  gene- 
ral result  of  his  labovrs  has  been,  that, 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior,  he 
has  examined  the  ruins  of  more  than 
too  cities  and  towns,  and  made  copies 
and  drawings  of  400  ancient  inscriptions 
and  remains,  hitherto  unpublished  and 
unknown.  Among  the  inscriptions  are 
Konr.e  which  ^pear  to  be  in  the  ancient 
Pnnic  language.  The  most  important 
of  tbe  poblic  buildings  which  hare  been 
disooTcred,  is  a  Temple  at  Utica,  con- 
taiaiflg' 80  colomns  of  oriental  granite, 
and  a  statue  of  tbe  goddes  Flora.  He  is 
at  present  employed  in  arranging  his 
materials,  and  preparing  the  result  of 
his  discereries  for  the  press. 

A  MUer  riarved  to  decOh.-^Fnd^y 
the  16th,  Mr.  Omer,  of  Great  Castle 
Street^  Oxford  Market,  not  having  seen 
James  Alexan^r,  a  man  who  rented 
the  back  garret  in  his  house,  for  several 
days,  broke  open  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  Idund  him  quite  dead.  The  officers 
searcb^  tbe  place,  and  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner fonnd  bills,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
|»)00,wiiich  will  all  fall  to  a  distant  rela- 
tion at  Edinbuiigfa.  The  deceased  was 
by  trade  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and 
had  worked  for  Messrs.  Nichols  aod 
RsJpb,  in  Wall  Street,  for  near  twenty 
years.  About  twelve  years  ago  they 
fined  ban  a  gtiinea  for  being  detected 
steaiiflf  tbe  workmen's  victuals  from 
a  cnpboafd  appropriated  to  their  use; 
OB  tlimt  eccarton  be  wmM  bone  bung 


himself,  but  was  rather  unwilling  to  pur* 
chase  a  rope!  About  a  year  ago  he  was 
disoharged  for  commtttiBg  similar  de» 
predations.  He  never  had  a  fire  if  be 
was  to  pay  for  it;  but  bis  business  ar'a 
carpenter  enabled  him  togeij^ntyof 
shavings.  His  diet  consisted  principally 
of  a  twopenny  loaf  per  day,  and  a  pint  i€ 
small  beer;  but  since  bis  dischaigts  from 
Messrs  Nichols  and  Ralph's^  he  bad 
even  dispensed  with  the  latter.— -He 
literally  starved  himself  to  death. 

Front  the  OerUieman's  Magtume, 

TB£  DRY  ROT. 

Mr.  Urbah,  Chatham^  July  1. 

In  the  paper  on  dry-rot,  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  insert  in  your  Ma- 
gazine for  May,*"  I  have  traced  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that  pro- 
cess. I  now  beg  your  insertion  of  the 
following  plan  to  prevent  it.  As  I  con- 
sider all  methods  for  curing  timber  al- 
ready infected  futile,  I  shall  proceed  to 
show  how  timber  may  be  procured,  so 
as  to  be  able  to. resist  its  attacks. 

I  take  the  felling  of  timber  at  an  im- 
proper season  to  be  the  predisposing 
cause,  the  presence  of  the  water  and 
of  heat  the  operating  and  stimilating 
causes  of  the  process.  At  that  time  of  the 
year  that  timber  is  felled  it  is  now  full  of 
the  sap  and  peculiar  juices^  it  is  in  the  foil 
vigour  of  vegetation;  turgid  with  tbe 
abundance  of  its  various  juices,  the  ves- 
sels are  distended  te  their  utmost  capa- 
city, and  the  tree  is  less  solid  tlian  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  It  is  cut  down 
in  this  state;  a  quantity  of  its  juices  flow 
out,  but  a  much  larger  quantity  is  re- 
retained  in  itB  vessels,  and  these  are^ot 
to  be  expelled.  Long,  very  long  sea- 
soning after  the  usual  method,  is  requi« 
site  to  deprive  them  of  their  vegetative 
powers,  and  when  that  is  effected,  tbe 
timber  is  neither  so  strong  nor  durable 
as  that  felled  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 
Mr.  Knight  has  shown  that  winter-fel- 
led timber  is  more  dense  than  that  wUch 
is  cut  in  the  spring,  or  early  partofsuDv> 
mer.  He  cut  two  oak  poles  from  ^ 
same  stool,  the  one  in  May,  the  other 
after  leaf-fkll;  these  were  dried  for  six 
weeks  by  a  fire;  be  then  found  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  winter-felled  to 
be  0,679,  that  of  the  spring-felled  0,609. 
Here,  then,  is  a  d^bive  proof  of  the  su- 
perior quality  of  winter  felled-timber. 

^  SeeAnaleetic  Magajsine  for  Sep- 
tember 1 8  i  7,  p.  26 1 . 
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At  the  end  of  autimm  die  tree  has  com- 
l^eted  its  vegetation;  the  sap  and  pecu- 
liar juices  no  longer  exist  in  it  as  such, 
but  are  changed  into  wood  and  other 
soKd  matter,  and  in  consequence  are 
not  so  much  disposed  to  decomposition 
as  they  were  when  in  a  state  of  fluidity; 
the  water  is  nearly  gone,  and  the  wood, 
as  if  so  designed  by  Nature,  is  fit  for  cut- 
ting, being  in  a -state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, which  state,  I  sbpposemay  be  pro- 
longed by  cutting  off  the  sources  of  fu- 
ture vivification.  1  have  noticed  Ehn  trees 
which  were  cut  down  in  the  spring,  ger- 
minating the  succeeding  spring,  and,  on 
rending  away  part  of  the  bark,  have 
fbund  the  sap  in  circulatioii;  had  these 
trees  been  cut  and  converted  to  use,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  instead  of  finding  a 
branch,  1  should  have  seen  a  fungus. 
From  the  above,  I  draw  the  conclusion, 
that  spring  is  an  improper  time  to  fell 
timber,  and  that  its  being  loaded  with 
juices  di»>oses  it  to  a  hasty  decay. 

It  will  be  objected  to  the  plan  of  cut- 
ting tunber  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
that  the  bark  will  be  ruined.  It^has 
been  proved  that  trees  will  continue  to 
grow  and  flourish  when  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  that  covering;  it  will  be  of 
no  injurious  consequence  to  the  tree, 
then,  to  strip  it  oi  its  bark  at  the  most 
convenient  time,  and  sufier  the  tree  to 
remain  until  autumn  to  complete  its 
regetation*,  taking  care  to  envelop  the 
trunk  with  hay  or  straw  bands,  so  as  to 
defend  the  sap  vessels  from  the  sun  and 
wind.  But,  even  supposing  that  the 
growth  of  the  tree  should  be  affected  by 
Uiese  means,  yet  it  will  be  the  external 
zone  alone  that  will  suffer,  and  that  is  of 
but  trifling  consequence,  as,  in  the  con- 
version of  timber  for  shipping  especially, 
that  part  is  cut  away.  By  these  means, 
then,  timber  may  be  procured  free  from 
sap  and  the  peculiar  juices,  to  which 
flmds  the  fungUs  owes  its  origin;  for,  up- 
on analysis  ^  it,  1  found  it  jielded  most 
of  the  principle  of  which  they  are  com- 
posedf:  procure  timber  free  from  these 
two  flui^,  apd  fungus  will  be  prevented. 

*  The  practice  of  barking  trees  in  the 
spring,  and  felling  them  in  the  winter,  is 
of  ancient  date:  it  was  reconamended  in 
1687  by  Dr.  Plott  to  king  James  the 
•econd,  and  by  him  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy 
Boards. 

t  Analysis  of  Fungus. — To  the  decoc- 
tion I  added; 


At  tiie  end  of -ButoBBi  a  iBWit  pen  ten 
of  water  will  remain  in  the  tree,  and,  in 
conveying  it  to  the  varioos  f^oes  nt 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  more  wiO  necef 
sarify  be  absorbed.  To  expel  this,  and 
to  season  the  timber,  the  logs  dicrald  be 
first  sided,  or  cut  out  into  their  ^fisccnt 
qulifications,  voA  tiien  placed  in  sbeds 
coostmcted  for  tiiat  purpose,  of  hige 
capacity,  and  with  tides  ortwioging  loe- 
ver-boards;  in  these  most  be  placed 
stoves,  the  funnels  of  which  riiould  nm 
through  the  whole  lenfftfa  of  the  build- 
ing, and  be  capable  of  raising  their  at- 
mosphere to  a  temperature  between  90* 
and  100^,  when  some  of  the  loover 
boards  are  canted  to  admit  a  current 
of  air,  those  to  windward  should  be 
canted  below,  and  those  to  ^e  leeward 
aloft;  care  must  be  taken  tint  the  cur- 
rent of  air  be  not  very  rapid.  By  adop- 
ting this  method,  the  water  may  be  to- 
tallv  expelled  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
tioiber  may  tiien  be  removed  to  other 
buildings  of  the  same  construction,  but 
widiout  stovesf;  and  thus  timber  in  a 
short  time  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use, 
well  seas^ed,  and  of  greater  dorabtlity 
and  strength  tiian  that  at  present  used. 

To  diminish  the  heat  of  the  atmos* 
l^ere  on  shipboard,  and  in  buildings,  is 
the  next  consideration.  The  method  for 
.ships  that  are  laid  up  in  harbour,  and  for 
buOdings,  is,  to  open  channels  for  the 
free  circulation  of  air  into  aU  parts  of 
them.  For  ships  in  employ,  let  a  nna- 
ber  of  conical  holes  be  made,  so  tet 
theh*  bases  shaO  open  immediately  be- 
low the  lower  deck  (ii>  ships  of  war  call- 
ed the  gun-deck),  and  the  summit  of  the 
cone  rise  as  it  approaches  the  outude» 
so  as  to  make  it  of  as  great  a  height 
above  the  water-line  as  poasible.  To 
—   • — *^ 

1 .  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  preoi- 

pitated  bitter  principle.         " 

2.  Do.     Gelatine    Do.    Tauain. 

3.  Infusion  of  galls    t>o.    dutoa^ 

4.  Muriate  of  Uumine  Dm.  Extrac- 
tive. 

5.  From  the  Spirituous  liftotei^ 
water  precipitated  Resin. 

6.  £vap^<ated  the  spirtuous  tinc- 
ture, residuum    Bmsa, 

f  It  is  indispensible  to  keep  faadnvt 
dry  at  all  times  for  its  preserradoo,  a* 
exposing  it  in  stacks  to  the  rain  and  sun 
is  the  sure  means  of  its  destruotKm.  I 
hare  known  thousanda^f  leads  «ftiaiber 
to  be  ruined  for  want  of  the  above  pre* 
caution. 
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tiMse  boiet  wild  oones  of  oak  should  be 
fitted,  be  wound  round  with  osLkum,  and 
meured  wHb  tallow,  and  then  driven  m 
banL  On  each  side  of  the  conical  hole 
a  strong  staple  being  fixed,  and  the  solid 
cone  furpuAied  with  an  iron  face  and 
knob,  a  strong  bolt  passed  through  the 
staples,  and  orer  the  knob,  would  effec- 
tually secure  it  in  its  place.  In  fair  wea- 
ther, the  cones  being  withdrawn,  ^d 
the  boles  being  in  number  about  twenty, 
equidistant  fore  and  aft  on  both  sides,  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  would  be  poured 
in  through  them  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  ship.  Large  trunks  might  also  be 
passed  down  the  stem  and  stem;  and  a 
communication  being  opened  fore  and 
aft  in  the  hold,  that  part  of  the  ship, 
which  is  now  the  residence  of  noxious 
▼apours  and  heated  air,  would  by  these 
means  be  rendered  cool  and  whole- 
some; and  these  might  be  kept  open  at 
all  times,  being  furnished  with  a  hood  to 
preyent  the  rain  and  sea  passing  down 
them.  One  of  the  tubes  at  each  end  of 
the  ship  should  be  considerably  shorter 
tbaoi  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
T^ing  away  the  heated  air. 

Thus  I  presume,  I  have  pointed  out 
methods  of  obviating  the  causes  of  dry- 
rot.  Rt.  Dadd. 

An  Academy,  in  some  measure  simi- 
lar to  our  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  has'been  recently  estab 
lisbed  at  Vienna;  it  is  endowed  by  the 
Emperor  with  his  grand  collection  of 
Natural  History,  and  likewise  possesses 
aa  extensive  chemical  and  philosophical 
Imiboratory,  together  with  models  and 
specimens  of  machinery,  4ic.  The  Aus- 
tiians  hope  by  its  means  to  improve  their 
manufactures,  and  to  become  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  industry.  The  design  is 
patriotic,  and  we  wish  them  success;  but 
ai  this  we  are  certain,  that  as  foreign 
nations  become  rich  by  means  of  manu- 
f actute,  so  will  a  new  class  start  up  for 
(be  purchase  of  British  manufactures. 
A  cMMUitiy,  merely  agricuUttral,  is  never 
a  very  good  Gustonier.-*[£clMi.  JUtig. 

AaMMigotber  projected  imfnovements, 
we  have  seen  the  plan  of  an  iron  bridge 
of  tenacity,  from  Hoibom-hiil  to  St  Se- 
pfulchre's-church,  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
^retted»  was  not  thought  of  beforo  the 
new  streets  were  buiH. — ^It  afibrds  us 
pleasure  too  to  observe,  that  the  deci- 
sive success  of  the  experiment  of  an  iron 


pavement  has  led  to  a  further  specimen 
in  Spurr-strect,  Leicester-fields,  and 
that  there  is  little  doubt  but  in  a  few 
years  stone-pavements  will  be  banished 
from  our  streets  as  clumsy  and  expen- 
sive, uneven  and  perishable.— Another 
great  .improvement  has  taken  place  in 
gas  lights,  in  the  introduction  of  pipes  of 
Delft  ware,  which  are  a  fifth  of  the  ex- 
pense of  iron,  and  actually  more  durable. 
This  reduction  of  expense  will  rapidly 
accselerate  the  general  introduction  of 
gas  hghts  as  well  in  London  as  in  coun- 
try towns.  More  than  half  London  u 
now  lighted  by  gas,  but  we  have  not  an 
accurate  list  of  provincial  towns  in 
which  it  has  been  introduced. 

Miss  A.  M.  Porter,  author  of  the 
Recluse  of  Norway,  will  soon  publish 
the  Knight  of  Saint  John,  a  romance. 

Miss  Bbnoxr,  is  preparing  for  the 
press.  Memoirs,  with  a  selection  from 
the  Correspondence,  and  other  unpub- 
lished Writings,  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton,  authors  of  Letters  on 
Education,  Agrippina,  &c.  in  two  vo- 
lumes, small  octavo. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  states  that 
flame  is  gaseous  matter  heated  so  highly 
as  to  be  luminous,  and  that  to  a  degree 
of  temperature  beyond  the  white  heat  of 
solid  bodies,  as  is  shown  by  the  oircimi- 
stance,  that  air  not  luminous  will  com- 
municate this  degree  of  heat.  When  an 
attempt  is  made  to  pass  flame  through  a 
very  fine  mesh  of  wire-gauze  at  the 
common  temperature,  the  gauze  cools 
each  portion  of  the  elastic  matter  that 
passes  through  it,  so  as  to  reduce  its  tem- 
perature below  that  degree  at  which  it 
is  luminous,  and  the  diminution  of  tem- 
perature must  be  proportional  to  the 
smallness  of  the  mesh  and  the  mass  of 
the  metal.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  at 
Paris.  M.  BuscH,  the  lear^  traveller 
in  Lapland,  is  there  also.  M.  Bior  is  in 
Scotland,  to  assist  in  the  grand  trigono- 
metrical survey,  tic,  and  to  visit  the 
Orcades.  M.  Mufflimg,  charged  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  with  continuing  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  theJFrench  en- 
gineers, is  in  France,  for  that  purpose. 
Colonel  Muooe,  chaiged  with  a  similar 
labour  by  the  Britsh  government,  has 
invited  several  of  the  jowms  of  France 
to  cross  the  channel,  and  verify  his  ope- 
ratioBs.    The  baron  Cocqvxbcrt  de 
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MoKTBRBir,  known  by  his  imtaMwe  la- 
bours on  the  statistics  uf  France,  is  fone 
to  the  southoni  departments  to  inirsue 
the  g^eoiog^cal  researches  still  wanting 
to  complete  the  physical  history  of  the 
kingdom.  M.  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  is 
on  bjs  way  to  England  and  Scotland. 

QERMANT. 

Animal  Magnetism  is  at  present  in 
high  repute  in  Germany,  as  a  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  diseases.  Many  large  works, 
and  numberless  pamphlets,  haire  been 
written  on  this  subject  within  two  or 
three  years,  and  even  hospitals  have 
been  established,  for  the  reception  of 
such  patients  as  require  the  aid  of  mag- 
netism. 

A  periodical  work  is  publishing  in 

Switzerland,  by  a  society  of  veterinary 

.     fyractitioners,   under  the   title,    '*Ar* 

9   chives  of  Veterinary  Medicine."  Four 

mponbers  have  already  appeared. 

"ii^ere  is  publishing  in  Hanover,  by 
Crome,  a  Manual  of  Natural  History 
for  Agrkmltunsts.  It  promises  to  be  a 
rtry  popular  and  useful  work. 

Henriette  Schubart  has  lately  pub- 
lished, at  Altenburg,  a  translation  of 
Walter  Scott's  Scottish  ballads  and 
tongs. 

There  has  lately  appeared  at  Frank- 
fort, b^  Jit  Diels,  a  systematic  work  on 
the  pnncipnl  species,  kinds,  and  varie- 
ties, of  fmili  cultivated  in  Germany. 
A  little  volume,  entitied.  Plurality  of 
Worlds;  or  some  remarks.  Philosophi- 
cal and  Critical,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
oooasiooed  by  Discourses  on  Christian- 
ity, viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Mo- 
dem AfftroDomy,  as  published  by  the 
Rev.  Pr  Chalmers,  is  in  the  press. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  two  laige 
8vo  volumes,  illustrated  with  maps, 
**  An  Introduction  to  the  orUkal  Study 
mnd  Knowledge  t^thc  Holy  Scripturei,^' 
by  Mr.  Home,  sub-librarian  of  the 
Surrey  Institution.  This  Work,  on 
which  the  author  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years,  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  I.  will  contain  a  view  of  the 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of 
the  Political,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Civil,  State  of  the  Jews,  illustrating 
the  principal  £vents  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  Part  II.  will  treat  on  the 
various  subsidiary  means  for  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Soriptiire — Figu- 
rative Language— The  reconciling  of 
the  apparent  ooatradictions  of  Scrip- 


torn— Qvotatioos  fom  Hm  Old  TettiP 

mentin  the  New,  with  New  tables  of 
all  the  Quotations — ApplicaAions  of ,tli* 
Principles  of  Scriptura— InterpvetaApo 
to  the  Historical,  Prophetical,  Doc- 
trinal, and  Moral  Partt  of  the  Bible. 
Part  III.  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
Analysb  of  the  Scnptores,  oompriaiog 
an  account  of  Canon  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  together  with  Critical 
Prefaces  and  Synopes  to  each  Book.  A 
copious  Appendix  will  be  subjoined* 
containing  an  account  of  the  priocipel 
MSS.  and  Editions  of  Uie  Old  and  New 
Testaments— of  various  Readingi,  with 
a  digest  of  the  chief  Rules  ibr  weigh* 
ing  and  applying  then— Rules  for  the 
better  understanding  of  Hebraiama— 
Lists  of  Commentaton,  and  Biblical 
Critics  of  eminence,  with  Bibliogra* 
phical  and  Critical  Notices  of  each,  ex-* 
tracted  from  authentic  sources;  tagethut 
with  Chronological  and  other  Tables^ 
necessary  to  fsu^ititate  the  stndy  of  the 
Bible^  It  is  a  peculiar  featum  of  this 
Work,  that  references  are  made  throqgk* 
out  to  the  most  approved  writers  ott 
every  topic,  in  order  to  assist  ftirther 
researches,  and  thus  render  the  volume 
a  useful  Manual  to  the  Biblical  Stn« 
dent  and  to  Divines. 

Mr  Accum  has  in  the  press,  Chemi- 
cal Amusements,  comprising  a  series 
of  curious  and  instractive  Experimcnti 
in  Chemistry,  which  are  easily  perfom* 
ed,  and  unattended  with  danger. 

An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress, 
and  Actual  State  of  the  War  carried 
on  between  Spain  and  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca, by  a  South  American,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

A  general  history  of  the  quadrapeds 
of  America,  illustrated  by  oolooied 
plates  engraved  from  original  dnwingi* 
is  preparing  for  publicatioo.  It  wiU 
correspond  in  form  with  the  late  Alex- 
ander Wilson^s  splendid  iUostratioDS  of 
American  Ornithology. 

The  ancient  library  ofHeidelbeiglias 
been  restored  in  great  splendor,  and  now 
contains  some  of  the  most  cnrious  nan- 
uscriptB  in  Europe. 


E&RATA.— Page  365,  Art  II,  Ibr 
«' Officer  of  the  Unite^States*  araiy,' 
read,  Oftoer  of  the  Unrted  (Rentes' A*e- 
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been  corrected  by  uie  auu.H>r  huudelf.  ine  te»»  which  iiavc  «h,- 
culred  we  shall  state,  and  doubt  not  that  they  will  receive  due  at- 
tention, when  Mr.  Wirt  shall  prepare  a  second  edition  of  his  es- 
timable sketches  for  the  press*  Like  most  American  bookft  thift 
wants  an  index,  and  a  table  of  contents. 

In  a  note  (p.  11)  he  says  that  William  Henry  was  ^ptet^  well 
provided  as  to  fortune;'  no  doubt  meaning  that  he  was  *  pretty 
well  provided  for  as  to  fortune.*  Of  his  orator  Mr.  Wirt  says^ 
(p.  25)  ^for  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  gloW  from  its 
own  action,  all  the  exuvia  of  the  clown,  seemed  to  shed  them- 
selves, spontaneously.'  A  wol^e  sentence  than  this  cannot  be 
found  in  the  book.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  mind's  rol&ng  along; 
aiid  if  we  could,  we  suppose  it  must  roll  like  a  river,  first  to  de^ 
posit^  and  then  wash  away  exwoict.    But,  then,  it  mudt  roll  like  a 

vot.  X.  56 
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Art.  I.i'^^ietches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry ^  by 
William  Wirt^  of  Richmond^  Virginia.  Philadelphia;  pubHahti 
by  James  Webster:  William  Brown,  printer.*^pp.  439. 

IT  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  biographer,  to  do  iiUtice  to  the 
person  of  whom  he  writes,  should  partake  of  his  spirit,  atid 
resemble  him  in  character.  According  to  this  r(fle,  Mr.  Wirt  is 
the  very  man  who  ought  to  have  given  the  world  a  sketch  of  that 

great  *  orator  of  nature,'  Patrick  Henry;  for  Mr.  Wirt  is  unques^ 
onablv  an  eloquent  orator  of  the  first  class.  He  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  perspicuity,  simplicity,  pathos  and  energy  of  that 
kind  of  speaking,  which  arrests  and  retains  attention,  carries  home 
conviction,  and  renders  the  feelings  of  an  audience  obedient  to  th^ 
eye,  the  tone,  and  the  wish  of  the  speaker:  he  is  capable  too,  of 
rendering  the  public  estimation  of  the  statesman,  who,  in  Virginia, 
was  second  onW  to  the  immortal  Washington,  precisely  what  he 
would  wish.  The  work  before  us  does  honour  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  author:  it  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  justly 
celebrated  Henry;  and  to  the  state  which  may  well  be  proud  to 
claim  the  first  as  her  adopted  son,  and  the  last  as  the  father  of  her 
freemen.  We  have  read  the  volume  with  critical  attention,  and 
can  discover  but  a  few  defects  or  inaccuracies,  which  have  not 
been  corrected  by  the  author  himself.  The  few  which  have  oc- 
cutl-ed  we  shall  state,  and  doubt  not  that  they  will  receive  due  at- 
tention, when  Mr.  Wirt  shall  prepare  a  second  edition  of  his  es- 
timable sketches  for  the  press*  Like  most  American  bookft  thi^ 
wants  an  index,  and  a  table  of  contents. 

In  a  note  (p.  11)  he  says  that  William  Henry  was  *  pretty  well 
provided  as  to  fortune;'  no  doubt  meaning  that  he  was  *  pretty 
well  provided  for  as  to  fortune.*  Of  his  orator  Mr.  Wirt  says, 
(p.  25)  ^for  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  gloW  from  its 
own  action,  all  the  eocuvia  of  the  clown,  seemed  to  shed  them- 
selves, spontaneously.'  A  worse  sentence  than  this  cannot  ht 
found  in  the  book.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  mind's  rolRng  aldng; 
and  if  we  could,  we  suppose  it  must  roll  like  a  river,  first  to  de* 
posit,  and  then  wash  away  exuvice.  But,  then,  it  must  toll  like  li 
Vot,  X.  56 
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wheel,  that  sadly  needs  the  application  of  tar  and  tallow,  in  order 
that  it  miiy  glow  from  its  own  action.  Now,  that  it  should  rrfl 
like  a  river,  and  like  a  wheel  at  the  same  time;  and  that  it  shouM 
both  take  fire  by  friction,  and  wash  away  the  sediment  of  a  slimy 
liature  which  had  covered  the  clown,  seems  to  our  apprehension 
impossible.  Of  creating  such  confusion  of  metaphors  Mr.  Wirt 
is  rarely  guilty;  but  he  is  worth  criticism,  and,  therefore,  we  shall 
not  spare  him. 

On  the  28th  page,  we  have  the  expression,  *  neither  with  a  feeble 
or  hesitating  hand.'  Neither  requires  its  correlative  nor.  A  simi- 
lar error  is  committed,  when  the  writer  says,  (p.  403,)  *  he  was  cer- 
tainly neither  proud,  or  hard-hearted,  or  penurious:'  and  in  the 
statement,  that  ^  neither  his  ardour  in  the  public  cause,  or  his 
strong  natural  sense,  can  with  any  colour  of  justice  be  disputed.'' 
(p.  17  f.)  The  new  words,  indebtmerU  and  replacement^  (p*^2,)  we 
must  charge  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  language  he  quotes;  and, 
theretoforey  (p.  70,)  to  judge  Winston. — Section  VI,  commences. 
Aus;  ^  I  cannot  learn  that  Mr.  Henry  distinguished  himself  pecu- 
liarly, at  this  session  of  Congress;'  and  we  are  left  to  ascertain  of 
what  session  he  writes,  in  any  way  we  can. — A  note,  on  the  227th 
page,  should  have  been  incorporated  with  the  text,  so  as  to  read 
Aus;  "During  the  winter  session  of  this  year,  (1780)  general 
Gates  entered  the  city  of  Richmond  from  his  southern  campaign, 
where  he  had  most  wofully  fulfilled  general  Lee's  prediction,  *that 
his  northern  laurels  would  be  turned  into  southern  willows.'^'*'* — 
Mr.  Wirt  informs  us  once  or  twice  needlessly,  (for  he  is  sufficiently 
explicit  in  his  first  narration  of  the  fact,)  that  Patrick  Henry  ex- 
ceUed  all  other  persons,  and  even  himself,  while  engaged  about 
other  concerns,  in  pleading  criminal  causes.  It  was  enough  to 
hear  once  that  these  were  his  forte. — Our  biographer  seems 
foo,  unable  to  drop  a  beautiful  allusion  to  a  ^  river  meandering 
through  a  flowery  mead,  but  which  never  overflowed  its  banks|^ 
and  '  the  mountain  torrent,'  a  cataract,  thunder  and  lightning,  (p. 
50  and  250.)  The  comparison  between  the  effect  produced  on  Uic 
mind  by  Henry's  eloquence,  and  that  which  results  from  the  per- 
ception of  the  sublime  Niagara,  or  of  a  conflict  in  the  heavens,  is 
exquisitely  fine;  but  one  may  hear  too  much,  even  of  a  good 
thing.  , 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  concert  among  the  colonial 
governors,'  he  says,  (p.  131,)  '  if  indeed  the  policy  was  not  dic- 
tated by  the  British  court,  to  disarm  the  people  of  all  the  colonies 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  thus  incapacitate  them  for  imited 
resistance.'  In  other  places,  he  seems  to  have  considered  all  the 
colonial  governors  as  being  of  the  same  description  of  English 
mjormidons.  There  was,  however,  one  honourable  exception.  His 
excellency,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  LLD.  the  father  of  the  late 
governor  Trumbull,  and  of  colonel  John  Trumbull,  the  best  painter 
of  a  battle  in  the  world,  was  elected  annually  to  the  chief  m^^s- 
tracy  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  from  the  year  1769,  to  Aat  of 
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his  death,  in  August  1785;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time ' 
an  undaunted  friend  of  our  American  liberties.  No  other  gover- 
nor of  an  American  colony  was  annually  elected  by  the  people; 
and  no  other,  we  believe,  was  able  to  hold  his  chair  of  state  during 
the  storms  of  the  revolution.  Instead  of  disarming^  he  armed  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut;  and  all  the  physical  force  of  that  state  was, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  by  him 
organized  for  its  achievement.  Had  Mr.  Wirt  known  this  histo- 
rical fact,  he  would  have  taken  notice  of  it,  so  far  as  to  have  ex* 
cepted  Trumbull  from  the  infamous  combination  of  colonial  go- 
vernors to  enslave  their  fellow  citizens. 

Of  the  selection  of  materials  for  this  work,  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  had  Mr.  Wirt  given  us  less  political  history,  and  more  of 
Henry's  familiar  and  friendly  letters,  we  should  have  been  grati- 
fied; and  the  biography  of  the  first  republican  governor  of  Virginia 
would  have  been  more  generally  interesting.  We  must  censure 
Mr.  Wirt  for  calling  his  own  animating  pages  *  poor  and  wretched 
descriptions'  of  Henry's  eloquence;  and  we  beg  leave  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  not  attributing  to  any  one  man  too  much,  to  assert 
that  he  *  put  the  revolution  into  motion,  and  bore  it  upon  his 
shoulders,  as  Atlas  ie  said  to  do  the  heavens.'  (p.  314,  315,) 
These  faults  are  few;  and  little  else  would  professed  critics  find 
in  this  respectable  volume  to  deserve  animadversion. 

Should  we  set  ourselves  to  commend  the  eloquent  passages  of 
the  work,  it  would  be  requisite  to  extract  half  of  it.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  or  of  attempting  to  write  a  better  life  of  Henry  our- 
selves, as  Messrs.  GifFord  and  Jeffrey  would  do,  under  pretence 
of  reviewing  the  work,  we  shall  trace  the  course  of  the  history 
before  us,  and  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Wirt's  industry  and  candour 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  faithful  description  of  the  man  whose 
likeness  enhances  the  value  of  our  present  numben 

Patrick  H^iry  was  bom  at  Studley,  in  the  county  of  Hanover, 
and  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1736.  He  descended 
from  respectable  Scotch  ancestry,  in  the  paternal  line;  and  his 
fiiother  was  a  native  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  bom.  On  the 
maternal  side,  at  least,  he  seems  to  have  descended  from  a  rhe- 
torical race. 

"  Her  brother  William,  the  father  of  the  present  judge  Winston,  is 
said  to  have  been  highly  endowed  with  that  peculiar  cast  of  eloquence, 
for  which  Mr.  Henry  became,  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated.  Of  this 
gentleman  I  have  an  anecdote  from  a  correspondent,*  Mhich  I  shall 
give  in  his  own  words.  *  1  have  often  heard  my  father,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  this  William  Winston,  say,  that  he  was  the 
gi*eatest  orator  whom  he  ever  lieard,  Patrick  Henry  excepted;  that' 
during  the  last  French  and  Indian  war,  and  soon  after  Braddock*s  de- 
feat,  when  the  militia  were  roarclied  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  ag^nst' 
the  enemy,  this  William  Winston  was  the  lieutenant  of  a  company;  that 
the  men,  who  were  indiflferently  clothed,  without  tents,  and  exposed  to 
I  ■  ■III         II  ■     ■  ■  I    ■    I     I         I  '111       ai 

♦  Mr.  Pop*. 
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the  rifeur  mi  imkmmof  fdthm  wtadior,  discovefod  greal  awnm  te 
tllif  Mmce,  nod  were  anxioua  aad  even  cluttorouA  to  return  to  tb^r 
^uniliet;  when  this  William  WinstcH),  mountinp^  a  stumpi  (the  commoD 
rof/rum,  you  knowy  of  the  field  orator  of  Vu-giiua,)  addressed  them  with 
such  keenness  of  invective)  and  declaimed  with  such  force  of  eloquencci 
on  Uberty  and  patriotism)  that  when  he  concluded)  the  general  cry  waS| 
*  let  us  march  on;  lead  us  against  the  enemy;'  and  they  were  now  will- 
ing, nay  anxious  to  encounter  all  those  difficulties  and  dangers,  wlBch^ 
but  a  few  moments  before)  had  almost  produced  a  mutiny.' "  P.  3. 

)n  childhood  and  youth  Patrick  Henry,  whose  name  renders 
titles  superfluous,  gave  no  presages  of  his  future  greatness.  He 
learned  to  read  and  write,  reluctantly;  ^  made  some  snudl  progress 
in  arithmetic;'  ^  acquired  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Ian- 

Siage;'  and  ^  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  mathematical 
e  only  branch  of  education  for  which  he  discovered,  in  his  youth, 
the  slightest  predilection.'  The  whole  soul  of  his  youth  wad  bound 
up  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  His  idleness  was  absolutely  incura- 
ble: and,  of  course,  he  proved  a  truant  lad,  who  could  sit  all  day 
on  a  bridge,  waiting  for  a  good  bite,  or  even,  *one  glorious  nibble/ 
TTie  unhappy  effects  of  this  idleness  were  lasting  as  his  life;  and 
the  biograpner  very  properly  cautions  his  youthful  readers  against 
following  this  bad  example. 

^<  His  propensity  to  observe  and  comment  upon  the  human  charaotert 
was,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  circumstance,  which  distinguished 
him,  advantageously,  from  his  youthful  companions.  This  propensity 
seems  to  have  been  bom  with  him,  and  to  have  exerted  itseU*,  instmc* 
tively,  the  moment  that  a  new  subject  was  presented  to  his  view.  Its 
action  was  incessant,  and  it  became,  at  length,  almost  the  only  intel- 
lectual exercise  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  delight.  To  this  cause 
may  oe  traced  that  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  whicn 
he  finally  attained,  and  which  enabled  him,  when  be  came  upon  the 
public  stage,  to  touch  the  springs  of  patsioo  with  a  master-hand,  and  l» 
control  the  retolotioDs  and  decisions  of  his  hearersi  with  a  poweiv  al- 
most mote  than  mortal. 

^  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  seen,  how  litlU  edu* 
cation  had  to  do  with  the  fbnnation  of  thk  great  man's  mind.  He  wa% 
indieedt  a  mere  child  of  nature,  and  nature  seems  to  have  been  too  proud 
and  too  jealous  of  her  work,  to  permit  it  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of 
art.  She  gave  him  Shakspeare's  genius,  and  bade  him)  like  Shak- 
speare,  to  depend  on  that  alone.  Let  not  the  youthful  reader,  howev^^ 
deduce,  from  the  example  of  Mr.  Henry,  an  argument  in  &vour  of  in- 
dolence and  the  contempt  of  study.  Let  him  remember  that  the  powers 
which  surmounted  the  disadvantage  of  those  early  habits,  were  such  as 
very  rarely  appear  upon  this  earth.  Let  him  remember,  too,  howlon^ 
the  genius,  even  of  Mr.  Henry,  was  kept  down  and  hidden  firora  the 
public  view,  by  the  sorcery  of  those  pernicious  habits;  through  what 
years  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  they  doomed  him  to  struggle;  aodf 
let  him  remember,  toat  at  length,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  guny,  Mr* 
Henry  himself,  had  frequent  occaiuons  to  deplore  the  consequences  of 
his  early  neglea of  literaturei  and  to  bewail  <the  ghostsnf  his  dfiiiarted 
hours,'*'  P. 6, 7. 
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At  eke  age  of  fifteen  years,  jrouiig  Henry  waa  placed  behmd 
the  counter  of  a  merchant  in  the  comitry  $  and  at  sixteen  hie  fatfier 
act  him  up  in  trade,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Wiffiam. 
Through  laziness,  the  love  of  music,  the  charms  of  the  chase,  and 
a  readiness  to  trust  every  one^  the  firm  was  soon  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  only  advlantage  which  resulted  from  his  short  con- 
tinuance in  mercantile  business  was  an  opportunity  to  study  human 
characters. 

<<  He  found  another  relief,  too,  in  the  frequent  opportunities  now  af- 
forded him  of  pursuing  bis  fevouritc  studf  ofthe  human  character.  The 
character  of  every  customer  underwent  this  scrutiny;  and  that^  not  with 
reference  either  to  the  integrity  or  solvency  of  the  ixMii vidua],  in  which 
one  would  suppose  that  Mi*.  Henry  would  feel  himself  most  intereatedf 
but  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  his  mind,  the  general  cast  of  his  opi- 
nions, the  motives  and  principles  which  influenced  his  actions,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  character.  In  pursuing  these  investi- 
gations, he  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  arts,  apparently  so  far  above  his 
years,  and  which  look  so  much  like  an  afler-thought,  resulting  from  his 
future  eminence,  that  I  should  hesitate  to  make  the  statement,  were  it 
not  attested  by  so  many  witnesses,  and  by  some  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  the  capacity  for  having  febricated  the  fact.  Their  account  of  it,  then, 
is  this;  that  whenever  a  company  of  his  customers  met  in  the  store, 
(which  frequently  happened  on  the  last  day  of  the  week)  and  wer^ 
themselves,  sufficiently  gay  and  animated  to  talk  and  act  as  nature 
prompted,  without  concealment,  without  reserve,  he  would  take  no  part 
in  their  discussions,  but  listen  with  a  silence  as  deep  and  attentive,  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  some  potent  charm.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  dull  and  silent,  he  would,  without  betraying  his  drift,  task  himself 
to  set  them  in  motion,  and  excite  them  to  remark,  collision,  and  excla- 
matibn.  He  was  peculiarly  delighted  with  comparing  their  characters, 
and  ascertaining  how  they  would,  severally,  act,  in  given  situations. 
With  tl^  view  he  would  state  an  hypodietic  case,  and  call  fer  their  opi- 
nions, one  by  one,  as  to  the  conduct  which  would  be  proper  in  it.  If 
they  differed  he  would  demand  their  reasons,  and  enjoy  highly,  the  de« 
bates  in  which  he  would  thus  involve  them.  By  mnhiplying  and  vary* 
ing  those  imaginary  cases  at  pleasure,  he  ascertuned  the  general  course 
of  human  opinion,  and  formed,  for  himeelf,  as  it  were,  a  graduated  scahi 
of  tho  motives  and  conduct  which  are  natural  to  man.  Sometimes  be 
would  entertain  them  with  stories,  gathered  from  liis  reading,  or,  as  was 
more  frequently  the  case,  drawn  from  his  own  fimcy,  composed  of  he* 
terogeneous  circumstances,  calculated  to  excite,  by  turns,  pity,  terror, 
resentment,  indignation,  contempt;  pausing,  in  the  turns  of  his  narrative, 
to  observe  the  effect;  to  watch  the  different  modes  in  which  the  passions 
expressed  theiAselves,  and  learn  the  language  of  emotion  from  those 
children  of  nature."  P.  9, 10. 

This  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Wirt,  the  school  in  which  Mr. 
Henry  was  prepared  tor  his  future  life. 

. «  For  those  continual  efforts  to  render  himself  intelligible  to  his  plain 
and  unlettered  hearers,  on  subjects  entirely  new  to  them,  taught  him 
that  clear  and  shnple  style  which  forms  the  best  vehicle  of  thought  to  a 
popular  assen^ly;  wlule  his  attempts  to  interest  and  affect  them,  id 
order  Aat  he  might  hear  from  them  the  echo  of  nature';i  voice,  Instructed 
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him  in  thoae  topics  of  persuasion  t^  which  men  were  the  most  certainljr 
to  be  moved,  and  in  the  kind  of  imagery  and  structure  of  languagef 
which  were  the  best  fitted  to  striiie  and  agitate  their  hearts.  These 
constituted  his  excellencies  as  an  orator;  and  never  was  there  a  man,  in 
any  age,  who  possessed,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  lucid  and  ner- 
vous style  of  argument,  the  command  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking 
imagery,or  that  language  of  passion  which  bums  from  soul  to  soul/'  P.  10* 

This  last  passage  we  have  introduced,  not  more  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  Mr.  Henry,  than  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  spe-- 
cimen  of  his  biographer's  eloquence. 

At  eighteen  Mr.  Henry  married  the  daughter  of  an  honest 
farmer,  and  undertook  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  forliimself.  His 
only  delights,  at  this  time,  were  those  *  which  flow  from  the  en- 
dearing relations  of  conj  ugal  life.'  His  ^  want  of  agricultural  skUl^ 
and  his  imconquerable  aversion  to  every  species  of  systematic  la- 
bour,' terminated  his  career  as  a  planter  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years.  Again  he  had  recourse  to  merchandise,  and  again  failed 
m  business*  *  Every  atom  of  his  property  was  now  gone,  his 
friends  were  unable  to  assist  him  any  further;  he  had  tried  every 
means  of  support,  of  which  he  thought  himself  capable,  and  every 
<wie  had  failed;  ruin  was  behind  him;  poverty,  debt,  want,  and 
famine  before;  and  as  if  his  cup  of  misery  were  not  already  full 
enough,  here  were  a  suffering  wife  and  children  to  make  it  over- 
flow.' Still  he  had  9,  cheerful  temper,  and  '  his  passion  was  mu- 
sic, dancing,  and  pleasantry.'  About  this  time  he  became  fond  of 
geography  and  '  historical  works  generally.'  *  Livy  was  his  fa- 
vourite;' and  Livy,  in  some  measure  awakened  the  dormant  pow- 
ers of  his  genius.  *  As  a  last  effort,  he  determined,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  make  a  trial  of  the  law.'  This  profession,  he  seems  to 
have  viewed  in  the  same  light  in  which  one  Wheeler  did  divinity, 
who  used  to  say,  while  in  college,  that  after  he  graduated,  he 
would,  if  he  coiild,  become  a  lawyer,  and  sell  both  justice  and  in- 
justice to  his  clients:  if  he  could  not  plead  law,  he  would  turn 
doctor,  and  sell  the  elixir  of  life  and  death,  for  four-and-sixpence 
per  bottle:  but  if  all  things  else  failed,  he  would  turn  a  country 
parson,  with  pewter  knee-buckles,  and  read  his  father's  old  ser- 
mons to  the  people.  Indeed,  Mr.  Henry  seems  to  have  disliked 
the  professional  business  of  an  attbmey  at  law,  as  much  as  Mn 
Wirt  must,  if  we  may  judge  of  him,  from  what  he  says  about  *  the 
drudgeiy'  of  his  oflice.  '  Mr.  Henry  himself  seems  to  have  hoped 
for  nothmg  more  from  the  profession  than  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  his  preparation  was  suited  to  these 
humble  eiq;>ectations;  for  to  the  study  of  a  profession,  which  is  said 
to  require  the  lucubrations  of  twenty  years;  Mr.  Henry  devoted 
not  more  than  six  weeks.'  On  examination,  he  was  licensed, 
rather  through  courtesy,  and  some  expectation  that  he  would  stu- 
dy, than  from  any  conviction  which  his  examiners  had  of  his  pre- 
sent competence.  At  the  age  of  four  and  twenty  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar;  smd  for  three  years  occupied  ^  the  back  ground;'  duringc. 
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which  period  ^  the  wants  and  distresses  of  his  £&mily  were  ex- 
treme;^ and  he  performed  Ae  duty  of  an  assistant  to  his  father-in- 
law  in  a  tavern.  His  introduction  to  celebrity  his  biographer  has 
recounted,  in  such  an  enchanting  manner,  as  to  excite  a  doubt 
whether  his  enthusiasm  has  not  transformed  the  historian  into  a 
Marmontel,  and  Hs  intended  portrait  into  a  fairy  picture.  That 
Mr.  Henry  was  a  natural  orator ^  which  is  an  orator  of  the  best 
kind;  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  this  superlative  genus,  we  must 
believe;  but  that  nothing  which  comes  from  the  winged  pen  of 
Wirt  is  emblazoned  truth,  we  can  only  imagine;  especially  on  such 
a  subject  as  this,  which  is  more  congenial  to  his  ignited  emotions 
than  any  other.     We  quote  the  almost  incredible  account. 

^  About  the  time  of  Mr.  Henrjr's  coming  to  the  bars  a  controversy 
arose  in  Virginia,  which  gradually  produced  a  very  strong  excitement, 
and  called  to  it,  at  lengthy  the  attention  of  the  whole  state. 

^<  This  was  the  Detmous  controversy  between  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  legislature  and  people  of  the  colony  on  the  other,  touching  the 
stipend  claimed  by  the  former;  and  as  this  was  the  occasion  on  which 
Mr  Henry's  genius  iirst  broke  forth,  those  who  take  an  interest  in  his 
life,  will  not  be  displeased  by  a  particular  account  of  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  the  dispute.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  church  of  £ng« 
land  was  at  this  period,  the  established  church  of  Virginia;  and,  by  an  act 
of  assembly  passed  so  far  back  as  the  year  1 69  6,  each  minister  of  a  parish 
had  been  provided  with  an  annual  stipend  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.  This  act  was  re-enacted  with  amendments,  in  1748,  and  in. 
this  form,  had  received  the  royal  assent.  The  price  of  tobacco  had 
long  remained  stationary  at  two  pence  in  the  pound,  or  sixteen  shillings 
and  eight  pence  per  hundred.  According  to  the  provision  of  the  law, 
the  clergy  had  the  right  to  demand,  and  were  in  the  practice  of  receiv- 
ing payment  of  their  stipend,  in  the  specific  tobacco;  unless  they  chose, 
for  convenience,  to  commute  it  for  mcmey  at  the  market  price.  In  the 
year  1755,  however,  the  crop  of  tobacco,  having  fallen  short,  the  legis- 
lature passed  <<  an  act  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  to.  dis- 
charge their  tobacco  debts  in  money  for  the  present  year:"  by  the.  pro- 
visions of  which  ^'  all  persons  from  whom  any  tobacco  was  due,  were 
authorized  to  pay  the  same  either  in  tobacco,  or  in  money,  after  the  rate 
of  sixteen  Mhillmga  and  eight  fience  fier  hundred^  at  the  ofition  qf  the 
debtor.*^  This  act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months  and  no  longer| 
and  did  not  contain  the  usual  clause  of  suspension,  until  it  should  rc' 
ccive  the  royal  assent.  Whether  the  scarcity  ot  tobacco  was  so  general 
tmd  so  notorious,  as  to  render  this  act  a  measure  of  obvious  humanity  ^ 
mnA  necessity,  or  whether  the  clergy  were  satisfied  by  its  generality,, 
flince  it  embraced  sheriffs,  clerks,  attomies,  and  all  other  tobacco  cre- 
ditors, as  well  as  toemselves,  or  whether  they  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  which  they  supposed  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  it  is 
certain  that  no  objection  was  made  to  the  law  at  that  time.  They  could 
tiot  indeed,  have  helped  observing  the  benefits  which  the«ich  planters 
derived  from  the  act;  for  they  were  receiving  from  fifty  to  sixty  shillings 
per  hundred  for  their  tobacco,  while  they  paid  ofif  their  debts,  due  in. 
that  article,  at  the  old  price  of  sixteen  shillings  and  eight  pence.  No* 
thin^)  however,  was  then  said  in  defence  either  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
or  otthe  rights  of  the  clergy,  but  the  law  was  permitted  to  go  peaceably 
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through  ks  ten  nkHiUn  operatioii.  Thii  ttreal  tebacoo  ^UMfin  Md  not 
forgotten  the  fruits  of  thiftact,  when^  in  ne  ynvt  1758«  t^(m  m  ^ttrmUt 
that  another  shdrt  crop  wiis  tikety  to  occnr^  the  proirisionA  of  the  act  ftf 
1755  were  re-enacted^  and  the  new  law,  like  the  iomoM^  contained  no 
suspending  clause.  The  crop,  as  bad  been  anticipated,  did  fall  short, 
and  the  price  of  tobacco  rose  immediately  from  sixteen  and  eight  peoce 
to  fifty  shillings  per  hundred.  The  clergy  now  took  the  alarm,  as^ 
the  act  was  assailed  by  an  indignant,  sarcastic,  and  vigoroua  pamphlet, 
entitled  «  The  Two-Penny  Act,"  frotn  the  peh  of  the  Rev.  John  Camm, 
the  rector  of  York-Hatnt>ton  parish,  and  the  Episcopalian  commissary 
for  the  colony.*  He  was  answered  by  two  pamphlets,  written,  the  oob 
by  col.  Richard  Bland,  and  the  other  by  col.  Landon  Carter,  in  both 
which  the  comitiissary  i;hi9  very  roughly  handled.  Ho  repiiecL  in  a 
still  severer  panlphlet,  under  the  ludicrous  title  of  ^  The  Colonels  Dis- 
mounted." The  colonels  rejoined;  ahd  this  War  of  pamphlets,  in  which, 
with  some  sound  arguitient,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  what  Dryden  has 
called  ^  the  horse  {>lay  of  raillery,"  was  kept  up,  until  the  whole  <^o- 
Inny,  which^had  at  first  looked  on  for  aniusement, kindled  seriously  in  the 
oontest  from  motives  df  mter^t  Sueh  was  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  discussion,  and  at  length  scr  strong  the  current  against  the  clergy, 
that  the  pHnters  found  it  expedient  to  ^ut  their  presses  i^ainst  them 
in  this  colony,  mid  Mr.  Cairnn  had  at  last  to  reaort  to  MaryliuMl  for  t>ub- 
Ucfltion.  These  pamphlets  are  still  extant;  and  it  seems  itoposslbie  to 
deny,  at  this  day,  that  the  clergy  had  much  the  best  of  the  argument. 
l*he  king  in  his  council,  took  up  the  subject,  denounced  the  act  of  1758 
aB  an  usurpation,  and  declared  it  utterly  null  and  void.  Thus  supported^ 
the  clergy  resolved  to  bring  the  cfuesticn  to  a  judicial  test;  and  suits 
Were  accordingly  brought  by  them,  in  the  various  ccmnty  ctMirts  of  the 
oolohy,  to  recover  their  stipends  in  the  specific  tobacco.  Th^  selected 
the  c6tinty  of  H^tiover  as  the  place  of  the  first  experiment;  and  thb 
wiasmade  in  a  suit  instituted  by  the  Rev.  James  Maury,t  against  the 
collector  of  that  county  and  his  sureties.  The  record  of  this  suit  is  to^ 
befare  me.  The  declaration  is  founded  on  the  act  of  1748  which  gives 
the  tobacco;  the  defendants  pleaded  specially  the  act  of  If  5S,  which 
authdrizes  the  comtntitation  into  tnoney,  at  sixteen  and  eight  pence:  to 
thb  plea  the  plalntifP  demurred;  assigning  for  causes  of  den^urrcr,  first, 
thait  the  act  of  1758,  not  having  rec^ved  the  royal  assent,  had  not  tfad 
fbree  ef  n  htw;  and,  secondly,  tlnit  the  king,  in  council,  had  declared  that 
act  nuU  and  void.  The  case  stood  for  argument  on  the  demurl^r  te 
the  Netember  term,  1763,  and  was  argued  by  Mr.  Lyons  for  the  plain* 
tiff,  and  Mr.  John  Lewis  for  the  defendants;  when  the  court,  very  much 
td  the  credit  of  their  Candour  ahd  firmness,  bre^ted  the  popular  cur* 
rent  by  sustaining  the  demurrer.    TfaftA  far  the  clergy  s^ed  before  IM 

wind,  and  concluded,  with  good  reason,  that  their  trhimi^h  was  eonfr* 

'  -  '  -   ii  -  -      II     -     '  -  -         -I       •    — 

*  The  goverpor  of  Virgima  represented  Ibe  king;  the  coancil  the  house  of 
lords;  and  the  Episcopalian  coDimissarj  (a  member  of  the  council}  ^epreSKuted 
the  spiritual  part  of  that  house;  the  house  of  burgesses,  was,  ofcoune,  the  house 
of  commons. 

f  Mr.  Buric  (Vol.  dd.  page  303)  makes  the  Rev.  Patrick  Henry  the  plamtiff  iK 
tfik  eif^to;  in  mis  he  is  eort«cted  by  the  records  of  the  county.  Mv«  Btnrk, 
ahoysetsdown  «  The  Two^Fenny  Aet"  to  the  speculations  of  a  Man  by  tbm 
naoso  of  Biekiisom  ia  Ais  be  k  oonfvtsd  by  the  act  itral^  the  preanlueeX' 
prwslyfiMMdiog  it*  on  the  shortneas  ef  the  crop. 
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]>l€tes  fbrtiie  wc^of  %fSUhtmag  bean  dfi^Med*  vpid  by  the  judgment 
on  the  demwrer,  tluit  of  1746  was  left  in  full  force,  and  became,  in  law, 
the  only  staadifd  for  the  finding  of  the  jury.  Mr.  Lewis  was  so  tho- 
roughly cohvinoed  of  this,  that  he  retired  from  the  cause;  informing  his 
elients  that  it  kttA  been>  in  effect  decided  against  them,  and  that  there 
remained  nothing  more  for  him  to  do.  In  this  desperate  situation,  they 
applied  to  Patrick  Henry,  and  he  undertook  to  argue  it  for  them  before 
the  jury^  at  the  ensuing  term.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowiflg  December,  he  attencted  die  court,  and,  on  his  arrival,  found  in 
the  court-yard,  such  a  concourae,  as  would  have  appalled  any  other 
man  in  his  situation.  They  were  not  the  people  of  the  county  merely^ 
who  were  there,  but  vkitera  from  ail  the  counties,  to  a  considerable  dis* 
tfeoice  around.  The  decision  upon  the  demurrer,  had  produced  a  vio^ 
lent  ferment  amongat  the  people,  and  equal  exultation  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy;  who  attended  the  court  in  a  large  body,  either  to  look  down  op^ 
position,  or  to  enjoy  t^e  final  triumph  of  this  hard  fought  contest,  whicJi 
they  now  conflodered  ms  perfectly  secure.  Among  many  other  clei^* 
men,  who  attended  on  this  occasion,  came  the  reverend  Patrick  Henry« 
who  was  the  plaintiff  hi  another  cause  of  the  same  nature,  then  d^>end- 
ing  in  court.  When  Mr.  Henry  saw  his  uncle  approach,  he  walked  up 
to  his  carriage,  accompunied  by  oolonei  Meredith,  and  expressed  hui 
regret  at  seeir.g  him  there.  ^^  Why  so?"  inquired  the  uncle.  ^  Because, 
etTj*  said  Mr.  Henry,  ^  you  know  that  I  have  never  yet  spoken  in  pub* 
lie,  atid  I  fisar  that  I  shall  be  too  much  overawed  by  your  presence  to  be 
able  to  do  my  duty  to  my  clients;  besides,  sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
some  Afd  tMnga  of  the  clergy,  and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  give  pain 
til  your  feelings."  His  uneie  repvofied  him  ibr  having  engaged  in  the 
causes  which  Mr.  Henry  eaccuaed  by  sayii^,  that  the  clergy  had  not 
thought  him  woithy  of  bemg  retained  on  their  side,  and  he  knew  of  no 
moral  principle  by  wtdch  he  was  bound  to  refuse  a  fee  fi-onv  their  ad<> 
versarhes;  besides,  he  oonfessed,  that  in  tliis  costroversy,  both  his  heavt 
and  judgment,  as  weU  as  his  professional  duty,  were  on  the  side  of  the 

Eople;  he  then  requested  that  his  uncle  would  do  him  the  favour  to 
ive  the  ground.  ^  Why,  Patrick/'  said  tbe  old  gehtleman  with  a 
good-nstured  smile,  ^^aa  to  yecir  saying  hurd  things  of  the  clergy,  I  ad** 
vise  you  to  let  that  i^ne— «take  my  wanl  foi*  it,  you  will  do  yourself 
more  harm  than  you  will  them;  and  as  to  my  leaving  the  ground,  I  fear, 
my  boy,  that  my  presence  could  neither  do  you  harm  or  good,  in  such 
a  cause.  However,  since  you  seem  to  think  otherwise,  and  desire  it  of 
me,  so  eamestljr^  you  shall  be  gratified*"  Whereupon,  he  entered  hia 
carriage  again,  and  returned  home. 

M  Smm  {iter  the  opening  of  the  court,  the  cause  was  called.  It  stood* 
on  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages,  no  plea  having  been  entered  by  the  de^ 
fendants  ^ce  the  judgmoat  on  ^  demurrer.  The  array  before  Mr.: 
Henry's  e^es  was  now  most  fearful.  On  ihe  bench  sat  more  than  twen- 
ty  clergymen,  the  xao%\  learned  men  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  cana-^ 
ble,  as  well  as  the  severest  critics  before  whom  it  was  possible  for  himr 
to  have  made  his  debut,  Tlie  court-house  was  crowded  with  an  over?; 
whelming  multitude,  and  surrounded  with  an  immense  and  anxious 
throng;  who  not  finding  room  to  enter,  were  endeavouring  to  listen  witfa^c 
out,  in  the  deepest  attention.  But  there  was  something  still  more  aw«^ 
fully  disconcerting  than  all  this;  for  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  itta«' 
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gntrate,  sat  no  other  persoftif  than  his  oirti  fiAhet.  Mr.  LyOfes  opened 
the  cause  very  hrioilf:  In  the  itaf  of  argufh^t  he  'did'  notl^ttg^^  more 
than  explaie  to  tM  jury,  that  the  deeMon  nfKiti  the  demOfrer  Ittd  (Mrt 
the  act  of  1750  entirely  out  of  die  way^  and  left  1^  law  of  1748  as  the 
only  standard  of  their  damages;  he  then  concluded  wilh  «  hit;faly  irrouglMt 
fuloglnm  on  the  benevolence  of  tho  oletrgy.  And,  now>  came  on  Ih^ 
first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength.  No  one  had  ever  heard  hiit 
speak)  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe.  He  rose  very  awkwardly^  and  faul* 
tertd  much  in  his  exordium.  The  people  Inmg  their  heads  «t  so  un^ 
promising  a  commencement;  the  dergy  were  observed  to  exchange  sly 
looks  with  each  other;  and  his  father  is  describod  as  having  almost  smik 
with  c<»]fusion9  from  his  seat.  But  these  feelkigs  were  of  short  dura- 
tion, aad  soon  gave  place  to  others,  of  a  very  different  character.  For^ 
now,  were  those  wonderful  faculties  which  he  possessed,  for  the  first 
lime  developed;  and  now,  was  first  witnessed  that  mysterious  and  iSt* 
ibost  supernatural  transfim^mation  of  Appearance^  whicb  the  fire  of  his 
erwn  eloquence  never  failed  to  work  in  him.  For  as  his  mind  rolled 
along,  and  began  to  glow  from  its  own  action,  all  the  exu-oi^  of  the 
clown,  seemed  to  shed  themselves,  spontaneously.  His  attitude,  by 
degrees,  became  erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  gebiUs  awakened  all 
his  fisatures.  His  countenance  shone  with  a  nobleness  and  grandeur 
which  it  had  never  befi>re  exhibited.  There  was  a  lightning  in  his  eyes 
which  seemed  to  rive  the  spectator.  His  action  became  grattffulf  bold, 
and  commanding;  and  in  the  tones  of  his  viMce,  but  more  egpeciaHy  in 
his  emphasis,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one 
who  ever  heard  him,  will  speak  as  soon  as  he  is  named,  but  of  which  no 
one  can  give  any  adequate  description.  They  can  only  say  that  it  struck 
•pen  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart,  in  •  mmnner  tvkfcA  Ittngnage  cannot 
ttil.  Add  to  all  these,  hb  wonder- workmg  fiincy,  and  th^  peculiar 
phraseology  in  whkh  he  olothed  its  images;  for  he  painted  to  the  heart 
w«th  a  force  that^almost  petrified  it.  In  the  language  of  those  who  beard 
him  on  this  occasion^  '*  he  nsade  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to 
rise  on  end." 

^  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one,  who  eve^  heard  this  most  extras 
ordinary  man,  to  believe  the  whole  account  of  this  transaction  whieh  Is 
l^iven  by  his  surviving  hearers;  and  from  their  account,  the  oourt4ioude 
of  Hanover  county  must  have  exhibtted  on  this  oecasion^  a  sobne  «s 
picturesque,  as  has  been  ever  witnessed  in  real  life.  Tiiey  aaf  ,  that  Ihft 
people,  whose  comitenances  had  fiillenashearose>  hadh^M*dbutavery 
few  sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up;  then  to  look  at  each  ether 
with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  thehr  own  sensesi  then>  at- 
traicted  by  iome  strong  gesturey  struck  by  s^ans  majeslie  attiHula»  fiis- 
einated  by  the  spell  of  faos  eye,  the  charm  of  his  cmphasisi  and  the  va^ 
vied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  countenance,  they  could  look 
away  tio  noore.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  they  might  be  ;^en  10^ 
every  part  of  the  house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  for* 
ward  from  their  stands,  in  death-Uke  silence;  their  features  fixed  in 
amazement  and  awe;  all  tiieir  senses  listening  and  ri vetted  upon  the 
spoaker,  as  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitam.  The 
mockery  <^  the  clergy  was  soon  turned  ibto  alarm;  their  triumph  imb 
ootifusion  aJDd  despair  and  ^  one  burst  of  hk  tifid  aad  ovbrwh^mbig 
iuMdis^,  they  ded  f^wm  the  b^Mieh  in  precipitation  and  terror.    Aafw 
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the  figUntv,  suck  was  his  siurpma,  such  his  amazemeotf  such  his  raptur^ 
that)  fergetUog  wh«fe  b«  vas,  ami  the  character  which  he  was  fillu^ 
tears  of  ec^tacy  sMroMied  down  hia  aheeksi  without  the  power  or  iucliiia^ 
tion  tn  ?e|irefs  Uie» 

^  The  jury  aeera  to  have  been  bo  completely  bewildered,  that  thef 
loat  sight  |iot  oirfy  of  tha  apt  of  1 748,  b«t  that  of  1 758  also;  for  thought^ 
less  even  of  the  aidiuict^  right  of  the  plaintiff,  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  rerdict  of  one  penny  damage*.  A  mo* 
tion  was  nuuie  for  a  new  trii^j  but  the  court  too,  had  now  lost  the  equi* 
poise  of  thoir  judp^pient,  and  overruled  the  motion  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
The  verdipt  f  nd  judgment  overruling  the  motion,  were  followed  by  rec 
doubled  acd^mationy  from  within  und  wkhoi^  the  hou^  The  peoplei 
who  had  with  difficulty  kept  their  hands  off  their  chsmpion,  from  the 
moment  of  closing  Us  harangue,  no.  sooner  saw  the  fate  of  the  cauM 
fiofilly  sealed,  thim  they  seized  him  at  the  Xanf  and  in  spite  of  his  owft 
eaertioQs,  ^d  the  continued  ciy  of  **  order"  from  the  sheriffs  and  tb% 
court,  they  bore  him  out  of  the  court-house,  and  rusing  him  on  thein 
shoulders,  carried  .bin)  about  the  yard,  in  a  kind  of  electioneering 
triumph. 

.^'Oh!  what  a  scene  was  this  for  a  Other's  hoartl  so  sudden,  so  \m* 
ktDke4  fon  80  delightfully  overwhelmii^i  At  the  time,  he  was  not 
able  to  give  utterance  to  ai^  sentiment;  but  a  few  days  after,  when 
speaking  of  it  tp  Mr.  Winston,^  he  laid,  with  the  most  engagbg  mo* 
de^ty,  apd  nf  hh  ^  trem^  of  voice,  which  showed  how  mudi  more  he 
ff^It  than  he  espr^ssed^  ^»  Patrick  sppke  in  this  cause,  near  an  hourl  and 
in  a  planner,  that  siirprised  me!  and  showed  himself  weU  informed  on  n 
subject,  c^  which  I  dui  not  think  he  had  any  knowledgel" 

'^  4  have  tri^d  much  ^  procure  a  sketch  of  this  celebrated  speech. 
But  those  of  Mr.  Henry^s  hearers  who  survive,  seem  to  have  b^n  bee 
reft  of  their  senses.  They  can  only  tell  you  in  general,  that  they  w^M 
taken  captive;  and  so  delighted  with  their  captivity,  that  they  folk>we4 
implicitly,  whithersoever  he  led  them.  That,  at  his  bidding,  their  tears 
flowed  from  pity,  and  their  cheeks  flushed  with  indignation*  That  wheo^ 
it  was  over,  they  felt  as  if  they  had  just  awaked  from  some  ecstatic 
dream,  of  which  they  were  unable  to  recall  or  connect  the  particulars*. 
It  was  such  a  speech  as  they  believe  had  never  before  fieillen  from  the 
lips  of  man;  and  to  this  day,  the  old  pe<^le  of  that  county  cannot  can«« 
c^ive  that  a  higher  complim^t  can  be  paid  to  a  speaker,  than  to  say  o£ 
him,  in  their  own  homely  phrase,  ^  he  U  tUmoMt  equal  to  Fatrick^  w/ten^ 
he  Plead  agaiuet  (he  fiareone.*  *'     P.  1 9— >38. 

From  this  successful  opposition  to  the  pareotfu  toast ^  Mr.  Hen- 
ry acquired  aUiate  tot  prtyissional  fame,'  and  was  introduced,  at 
once,  into  extensive  practice.  But  *  no  love  of  distinction,  no 
njBcessity  however  severe,  were  strong  enough  to  bind  him  down 
to  a  regular  course  of  reading*  He  could  not  brook  the  conSne- 
ment.'  *  Hence  he  was  never  profound  in  the  le^niingof  the  law. 
On  a  question  merely  leeal,  his  inferiors,  in  point  of  talents,  fre«> 
quently  embarrassed  ana  foiled  him;  and  it  required  all  the  re-^ 
soiurces  of  bis  extcaordinary  mind,  to  s«ipport  the  distinction  >vbich 
he  had  now  gamed.'     In  ir64,  he  ^  pursued  bis  favourite  auAiiae* 

*  Tbsprstsntjadge  Winstoa. 
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mcnt  of  hunting  with  increased  ardowi  and  h—  been  loMlfm  to 
hunt  deer,  frequendy  for  several  days  togefdier,  canying  his  pm- 
visions  with  him^  and  at  xnfjbiX,  encanpiiift  in  the  woods/         ^^ 

«  After  the  hunt  was  over,  he  would  go  from  the  gnwnd  to  I^^ 
courtf  clad  in  a  coarse  cJoth  coat  stained  wkh  aM  the  tro^>hies  of  Ihe 
chase,  greasy  leather  breeches  ornamented  jb  the  same  way,  leggings 
S6r  boots,  and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  on  his  arm.  Thna  rtrcoutred,  he 
would  enter  the  court  house,  take  up  the  first  of  his  causes  thai 
chanced  to  be  called;  and  if  there  was  any  scope  forhis  pecuHar  taieu^ 
throw  his  adversary  into  the  back  greond,  and  astonhh  bOlh  court  and 
jury  by  the  poweHul  efiusions  of  his  natural  elequence/*  F.  33. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  introduced  to  the  gay  and  fashionable 
circle  at  WiUianasburg,  then  the  seat  of  government  for  the  state, 
that  he  mig^t  be  counsel  in  case  of  a  contested  election:  but  he 
made  no  preparation  for  pleading;  and,  as  we  mi^t  naturally 
suppose,  none  for  appearing  in  a  suitable  costume.  '  He  move4 
awkwardly  about,  in  his  coarse  and  threadbare  dress;^  and  while 
some  thought  him  a  prodigy,  others  concluded  him  to  be  an  ideot; 
nevertheless,  before  the  committee  of  elections  he  delivered  an 
litgument  which  judge  Tyler,  judge  Winston,  and  others,  pro- 
nounced the  best  they  ever  heard.  In  the  same  year,  it  is  assert- 
ed on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  Mr.  Henry  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  revolution*  He  originated  Ae  sni- 
rit  of  the  revolution  in  Virginia,  unquestionably;  and  possessed  a 
daundess  soul,  exactly  sukeidi  to  the  important  work  he  was  des- 
tined to  perfomu 

To  show  his  hero  in  the  proper  light,  Mr.  Wirt  has  deline- 
ated his  cotemporaries;  and  particularlv  those  who  were  cele- 
brated for  fine  speaking.  He  speaks  of  John  Robinson,  Peyton 
Randolph,  Richard  Bland,  Edward  Pendleton,  George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  then  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  such  strains 
of  eulogy,  that  we  were  ready  to  exclaim,  never  were  seven  suck 
luminaries  collected  in  one  constellation  before!  Upob  mature 
reflection,  however,  we  became  persuaded  that  some  aUow«M:e 
must  be  made  for  the  hiffh  colouring  of  Mr.  Wirt;  who  makes  his 

E>rtraits  as  beautiful  as  Mr.  Sully  would  the  most  ugly  maiden 
dy  that  should  sit  before  him.  Of  Mr*  Lee  he  says, 
**  The  note  of  his  voice  was  deeper  and  more  meh>diou3  than  that  of 
Mr.  Pendleton.  It  was  the  canorous  roice*  of  Cicero.  He  had  lost 
the  use  of  one  of  his  hands,  which  he  kept  constantly  covered  with  a 
black  silk  bandage  neatly  fitted  to  the  pAlm  of  his  hand,  but  leaving  his 
thumb  free;  yet,  notsvithstanding  this  disadvantage,  his  gesture  was  so 
graceful  and  so  highly  finished,  that  it  was  said  he  had  acquired  it  by 
pracdsing  before  a  mirror.f  Such  was  his  promptitude,  that  he  requir- 
ed no  preparation  for  debate.  He  was  ready  for  any  subject,  as  soon, 
astt  was  announced;  and  his  speech  was  so  copious,  so  rich,  so  mefli- 
iluous,  set  off  with  such  bewitching  cadence  of  voice,  and  such  capd- 

— 
•  Vox  canomi  sec  the  Dratus,  paaim. 
t  Edmnnd  Kandolpb. 
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talipg^grace  ot  ftctkit)>  that,  while  you  listened  to  Mm,  you  desired  to 
bear  nothing  sMperior)  and  indeed  thought  him  perfect,  lie  hi^  a  quick 
sensibility  and  a  fervid  iroaginatiMi,  whieh  Mr.  Pendleton  wanted* 
Hence  his  orations  were  warmer  and  nnofe  deKghtfttlly  interesting;  yet 
still,  to  him  those  li^ya  were  not  consigned,  which  could  unlock  the 
sources  either  of  the  fttrong  or  tender  passions.  His  defect  was,  that 
he  was  too  smooth  and  too  awAet.  His  style  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to.  that  pf  HerpdoliiSy  as  dc^orihed  by  ^e  Roman  oraton  *  he  flowed  on, 
like  a  quiet  and  placid  rivef,  witbottta  ripple.*'  He  flowed,  too,  through 
banks  covered  with  all  tt^  fresh  verdilre  and  vanegated  bloom  of  the 
spring;  but  his  course,  was  tooaubduedfand  too  beautifully  regular.  A 
catsu*act,  like  that  of  Niagara,  cmwned  with  overhanging  rocks  and 
mountains,  in  all  the  rude  and  awful  grandeur  of  nature,  would  have 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  standard  of  Homer  and  of  Henry.*'     K."  SO. 

By  his  first  speech  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  in  1765,  Mr.  Hen^ 
ry  defeated  Mr,  Robinson  in  a  favourite  measure,  and  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a  loan  oflice,  for  the  relief  of  the  dissipated 
and  extravagant  yoimg  nobility  of  the  colony.  It  was  during  this 
Ham^  session  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1765,  that  Mr, 
Henry  introduced  his  *  celebrated  resolutions^'  against  the  *  stamp 
act,'  which  proved  the  germ  of  our  glorious  revolution  in  that 
commonwealth. 

^  After  his  death*  Jtk^re  was  Ibund  among  his  papers  one  sealed,  and 
thus  endorsed:  '  Incioaed  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  assemblyv 
in  1765,  concerning  the  stampact.  Let  mry  executors  open  this  paper.' 
Within  was  found  the  following  copy  of  the  resolutions,  in  Mr.  Henry's 
hand-writing. 

^Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  this,  hts  majes- 
ty's colony  and  dominion,  brought  with  them)  and  transmitted  to  their' 
posterity,  and  ail  other  his  majesty's  subjects,  since  inhabiting  in  this,* 
hU  majesty's  saideolony,  all  the  privileges,  franchises^  and  immunities, 
that  have  at  ai^  tkne  licen  held,  enjoyed,  and  possessed,  hf  the  people 
of  Great  Britaai. 

*  Resolvedt  That  fay  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  king  James  the 
firstf  the  coloiusta,  aforesaid,  are  declared  endtled  to  all  the  privileges) 
liberties,  and  i^imunities,  of  denizens  and  natural  bom  subjectss  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  bom  within  the 
realm  of  England. 

*  Resolved,That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persona 
chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes 
the  people  are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  mode  of  raising  them,  and  are 
equally  affected  by  such  taxes  themselves,  is  the  dintinguishing  cliarac- 
teristic  of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  constitution 
cannot  subsist. 

«  Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  most  ancient  colo* 
«y,  have  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by 
their  own  assembly  in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  internal  police,  and 
that  the  same  bath  never,  been  fi>rfeited,  or  any  other  way  given  up. 
But  hath  been  constantly  reoogmed  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

'  ■  -  ^      —  - 

^  Sii»MiliM$MUbru^qmmsedM^4mmU,Jimt.    Orat.XU»3t. 
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<  Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  general  assemblf  of  this  cokiiy  hav^ 
the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabit- 
tt)t8  of  this  colony;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any 
perattA  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  general  assembly  afore- 
iaid,  hat  a  manifest  tendeney  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American 
freedom*^ 

^  On  the  badL  of  the  paper  cc^ntaining  those  resohidons,  is  the  fotbwinj 
ondonement,  which  u  ako  in  the  hand-wrilkig  of  Mr.  Henty  himselK 
*  The  within  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  burgesses  in  May,  1765, 
They  £brmed  the  first  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  and  the  scheme  ef 
taxing  America  by  the  British  parliament.  All  the  colomes,  either 
through  fear,  dr  want  of  opportui^y  to  form  an  opposition,  or  fW>m  itf* 
Sueoce  of  some  kind  or  other,  had  remained  silent.  I  had  been  for  tho 
first  time  elected  a  burgess,  a  few  days  before,  was  young,  ineitperien* 
ced^  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  the  members  that 
aomposed  it.  Finding  the  men  of  weight  averse  to  opposition,  and  th« 
eommencement  of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no  person  was  likely  to  step 
forth,  I  determined  to  venture,  and  alone,  unadvised,  and  unassisted;  o^ 
1^  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law  book*  wrote  the  within.  Upon  offering  thei^ 
to  the  bous^  violent  debates  ensued.  Many  threats  were  utter^  and 
much  abuse  cast  on  me,  bv  the  party  for  submission.  Afber  a  long^  anq 
warm  contest,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  perhapt^ 
of  one  or  two  only.  The  alarm  spread  throughout  America  wkh  asto- 
nishing quickness,  and  the  mtnbterial  paity  were  overwhelmed.  The 
p;reat  point  of  reMtance  to  British  taxation  was  universally  estabfisftie^ 
m  the  colonies.  TUa  brought  on  the  war,  which  finally  separated  the 
two  countries,  and  gave  independence  to  ours.  Whether  this  will  prove 
a  blessing  or  a  curse,  will  depend  upon  the  use  our  people  make  of  the 
blessinga  viucb  3  grackras  God  Imth  bestowed  on  us.  If  they  are  wise, 
they  will  be  groat  »nd  happy.  If  thej  are  of  a  contrary  character,  they 
will  be  miserable.«~Rightiiousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a  natloo. 

/  Reederl  whoever  thou  art,  remember  this;  and  m  thy  sphere,  prac- 
tise virtue  thMel^  and  encourage  it  in  others.-*?.  Hsif  nr.' 

<<  Such  is  the  short,  plain  and  modest  ticcount  which  Mr.  Hetiry  his  left: 
of  this  transaction.'*    P.  56--58. 

Every  American  realized  the  truth  expressed  in  Mr.  Vktmj*^ 
vesolutions;  but  no  man  beside  himself  boldly  dared  to  utter  it. 
All  wished  for  independence;  and  all  hitherto  tremUed  at  die 
thought  of  asserting  it.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  and  Wythe, 
widi  ^  all  the  old  members  whose  influence  in  the  boiis^  had.  tiU. 
ihen,  been  unbroken,'  opposed  the  resolutions,  and  had  not  ^eiH 
yy's  unrivalled  eloquence  supported  them,  they  would  hav^e  beeii 
strangled  in  their  birth.  ^  The  last  apd  strongest  resolutioii  vra» 
carried  by  a  single  vote;'  and  Pe}^on  Randolph  ssud,  ioimediate- 
ly  after,  ^  I  would  have  giv^n  500  guineas  for  a  single  votef  From 
this  we  may  easily  imiifflae  how  spirited  was  Ae  opposition,  and 
iMnr  energetic  the  eloqwnce  exerted  against  hitn«  SometfiiiAg  vre 
a^bute  to  the  popularity  of  the  cause  which  Henry  advocated^ 
while  we  ^ve  full  credit  to  those  wl^o  testify,  that  his  speech  va$ 
like  an  overwhelming  flood  which  carries  aU  before  iti  Hfs  tat> 
»■■'       '    ' '  ^ '  ■■  ■  ,.%■■■■ 

^  JalgB  Tyler  says,  ««^aA  old  Coke  upon  Littleton.** 
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cess  in  this  c^se  not  more  strongly  attested  his  wonderful  com- 
mand of  human  minds,  than  did  the  reconsideration  and  ezpuny* 
ing  of  the  most  important  of  these  resolutions  on  the  succeeding 
day,  when  the  mover  of  them  was  absent*  While  present  he 
gave  the  timid,  who  ^ghed  for  liberty,  but  dared  not  assert  it 
unless  powerfully  stimulated,  the  requisite  courage:  when  he  had 
left  them  to  their  own  reflectioiis,  when  they  had  lost  die  soul 
Which  his  eye  and  tongue  inspired  in  them,  diey  became  as  dead 
9ien. 

^  It  was,  indeed^  an  alpme  passage,  under  circumstances  even  more 
oopropitious  than  those  of  Hanibai;  for  he  had  not  only  to  fights  hand 
to  band}  the  powerful  party  who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  heights^ 
but  at  the  same  instant,  to  cheer  and  animate  the  timid  band  of  follow- 
ers, that  were  trembling,  fainting,  and  drawing  back,  below  him.  It 
was  an  occasion  that  called  upon  him  to  put  forth  all  his  strengfth,  and 
he  did  put  it  forth,  in  such  a  manner,  as  roan  never  did  before.  The 
cords  of  argument,  with  which  his  adversaries  frequently  flattered  them- 
selves they  had  bound  him  fast,  became  packthreads  in  his  hands.  He 
burst  them,  with  as  much  ease,  as  the  unshorn  Sampson  did  the  bands 
cif  the  Philistines.  He  seized  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  shook  them 
terriblyt  and  seemed  to  threaten  his  opponents  with  ruin.  It  was  an  in- 
cessant storm  of  l%htning  and  thunder,  which  struck  them  aghast. 
The  faint-hearted  gathered  courage  from  his  countenance,  and  cowards 
became  heroes^  while  they  gazed  upon  his  exploits* 

^  It  was  in  die  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate^  while  he  was  des- 
canting on  the  tyranny  of  the  obiK>xious  act,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  and  with  the  look  of  a  god,  *  Csesar  had  his  Brutus-Charles 
tiie  first,  his  Cromwell— .md  €reorge  the  third— >^<  Treason/  cried  the 
speaker--^  treason,  treason,'  echo^  from  every  part  of  the  house.-*-It 
was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which  is  decisive  of  character.— Henry 
(aultered  not  for  an  instant;  but  rising  to  a  lofder  attitude,  and  fixing 
op  the  speller  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his  sen- 
tence with  the  firmest  emphasis)  may  /irq/it  by  their  example.  If  thU 
be  treason,  m^dce  the  most  of  it.'*"    P.  64, 65. 

To  say,  that  ^  one  lash  from  his  scourge  was  infamy  for  life^ 
kis  look  of  an^er  or  contempt,  was  almost  death,'  is  rather  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  smile,  than  to  provoke  censure.  We  are  pleas- 
ed, wc  ai*  charmed  with  Mr.  Wirt  j  we  are  persuaded  that  he 
designed  to  write  sober  history;  but  really,  he  writes  so  hand- 
soiniely,  and  ftourishes  with  such  magnificence,  that  we  must  be 
indulged  in  a  partial  infideli^.  In  one  thing,  however,  we  are 
firm  believers,  that  Patrick  Henry  was  '  never  guilty  of  thd  ri- 
dittdoas  and  common  error  amongst  young  members  [of  the  bar] 

♦  **  I  bad  f^eq^ently  hearil  the  above  anecdote  of  the  cry  of  tn?ason,  hot  wHh 
Mieb  <TarMitMms  of  <tfM  concMiDf  woitds,.that  1  bogaa  todoabt  whether  the  whole 
joi^  net.be  fictioo.  With  a  vkw  to  aseertain  thetralfa,  tiiefcfore,  I  sobmitlefl 
it  to  Mr.  JeflenoQ,  as  it  had  beai  »reo  to  me  by  judge  Trlar,  and  tbis  ii  hit  aa* 
sfrer.  *  I  well  Mmcmber  the  cry  of  treason,  the  pause  of  Mr.  Heniv  at  the  nape 
<^Cte6irgfe  fbfe  111,  ana  the  |>re8en)ce  of  knind  with  which  he  closed  ms  sentence, 
akbdt  "trnffied  Aie  eharge  vedtoated.'  'The  focideiit,  therefore,  beeoifles  authentic 
Jliatovy/' 
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•f  attempting  to  force  die  subject  beyond  its  nature,  of.  sweflinl 
triiea  into  consequence,  and  working  die  ocean  into  tempest, 
T<^  wafi  u  feather^  or  to  drown  ufly^ 

Mr.  Hairy  had  a  large  share  of  what  is  called  comm/on  sense; 
which  sometimes  resembled  prescience.  An  instance  of  thisoiir 
author  gives  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pope. 

"  I  am  informed,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  by  colonel  John  Overton, 
that  before  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  our  contest  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, lie  was  at  colonel  Samuel  Overton's,  in  company  with  Mr.  Henry, 
colonel  Morris,  John  Hawkins,  and  colonel  Samuel  Overton,  when  the 
last  mentioned  gentleman  asked  Mr.  Henry,  <  whether  he  supposed 
Great  Britain  would  drive  her  colonies  to  extremities?  And  if  she  should, 
what  he  thought  would  be  the  issue  of  the  war?'  When  Mr.  Henrv, 
after  looking  round  to  see  who  were  present,  expressed  himself  conn* 
dentialiy  to  the  company  in  the  following  manner.  <  She  will  drive  us 
to  extremities — no  accommodation  will  take  place — hostilities  will  9oon 
commence^ — and  a  desperate  and  bloody  touch  it  will  be.'  <  But,*  said 
col<uiel  Samuel  Overton,  ^  do  you  think,  Mr  Henry,  that  an  infant  na* 
tion  as  we  are,  without  discipline,  arms,  ammunition,  ships  of  war,  or 
money  to  procure  them — do  you  think  it  possible,  thus  circumstanced, 
to  oppose  successfully  the  Beets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain?*  <  I  will  be 
candid  with  you,'  replied  Mr.  Henry.  ^  I  doubt  whether  we  sAaii  be  able, 
mlonej  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a  nation.  But,'  continued  he,  Crising 
from  his  chair  with  great  animation,)  ^  where  is  France?  Where  is 
Spain?  Where  is  Holland?  the  natural  enemies  of  Great  Britainr— 
Where  will  they  be,  all  this  while?  Do  you  suppose  they  will  stand 
by,  idle  and  indifferent  spectators  of  the  contest?  Will  Louis  the  XVI 
be  asleep  all  this  time?  Believe  me,  no!  When  Louis  the  XVf  shall 
be  satisfied  by  our  serious  opposition,  and  our  Declaration  of  Indefiend^ 
enccy  that  all  prospect  of  reconciliation  is  gone,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  he  furnish  us  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing;  and  not  with 
these  only,  but  he  will  send  his  ^eets  and  armies  to  fight  our  battles  fiir 
us;  he  will  form  with  us  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  against  oor 
unnatural  mother.  Spain  and  Holland  will  johi  the  confedetudra!  Our 
independence  will  be  establishedl  and  we  shall  take  our  slaod  aoMUg 
the  nations  of  tlie  eartbl'  Here  he  ceased;  and  colooci  Jolm  0«erUA 
says,  he  shall  never  forget  the  voice  and  prophetic  manner  with  which 
these  predictions  were  uttered,  and  which  liave  been  since  so  literally 
verified.  Colonel  Overton  says,  at  the  word  inde/^cndencet  the  companj 
appeared  to  be  startled;  for  they  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind 
before,  even  suggested."     P.  93,  94. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Mr.  Henry  had  an  opportunity^ 
of  exciting  his  coimtrjniien  to  make  the  anticipated  declaration  of 
Independence;  for  he  was  deputed  by  Virginia  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  the  colonial  congress,  which  convened  in  Carpenter's 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  September^  1774. 
In  tlus  meeting  of  patriots,  Patrick  Henry  was  the  first  person 
diat  arose  to  speak;  but  not  until  the  occasion  called  £or  .a  mind 
of  noble  daring,  and  heroic  love  of  liberty.  Mr.  Wirt  has  finely- 
deleted  this  scene;  and  we  quote  him,  without  saxy  apprehension 
of  wearying  our  readers,  .     * 
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^^  The  SDost  eminent  men  of  the  various  .colonieS)  were  nam  fi^the 
first  time,  brought  together.  They  were  known  to  each  other  t^Amei 
but  they  were  personally  strangers.  The  meeting  was  awfully  solemnr 
The  object  wtuch  had  called  them  together,  was  of  incalculable  magm^ 
tnde.  The  liberties  of  no  less  than  ^ree  millions  of  people,  with  thai 
Af  all  their  posterity}  were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their 
councils.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  long  and  deep  silence  whi^  is  aai4 
to  haye  followed  upon  their  organization;  at  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
members  looked  around  upon  each  other;  and  the  reluctance  which 
every  individual  felt  to  open  a  business  so  fearfully  momentous.  In  the 
midst  of  this  deep  and  death-like  silence,  and  just  when  it  was  beginning 
to  become  painfully  embarrassing,  Mr.  Henry  arose  slowly,  as  if  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  subject.  After  faultering,  according  to  hh 
habit,  through  a  most  impressive  exordium,  in  which  he  merely  echoed 
back  the  consciousness  of  every  other  heart,  in  deploring  his  inabiHtf 
io  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  he  lanched  gradually,  imo  a  recital  of  the 
colonial  wrongs.  Rising,  as  he  advanced,  with  the  grandeur  ai  his  sulb^ 
ject,  and  glowing  at  length,  with  all  the  majesty  and  expectation  of  the 
occasion,  his  speech  seemed  more  than  that  of  mortal  man.  Even  those 
who  had  heard  him  in  all  his  glory,  in  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Vir^ 
ipnia,  were  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  his  talents  seemed  to 
swell  and  expand  themselves,  to  fill  the  vaster  theatre  in  which  he  was 
now  placed.  There  was  no  rant — no  rhapsody — no  labour  of  the  un- 
derstanding— no  straining  of  the  voice — ^no  confusion  of  the  utterance. 
His  countenance  was  erect — his  eye  steady— his  action  noble— his  enun- 
ciation clear  and  firm— his  mind  poised  on  its  centre— his  views  of  hid 
subject  comprehensive  and  great— and  his  imagination,  corruscating 
with  a  magnificence  and  a  variety,  which  struck  even  that  assembly 
with  amazement  and  awe.  He  sat  down  amidst  murmurs  of  astonish^ 
ment  and  applause;  and  as  he  had  been  before  proclaimed  the  greasart 
orator  of  Virginia,  he  was  now,  on  every  hand,  admitted  to  be  the  flr«t 
orator  of  America."    P.  105,  106. 

The  luminous  picture  of  Henry  is  not  left  wholly  destitute  of 
shades  and  blemishes.  He  tould  speak  to  congress,  but  he  could 
not  speak  fat  them,  to  any  persons  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice* 
The  socmd  of  his  eloquence  could  not  reach  the  throne  and  mr- 
fiftmciit  of  England,  although  the  fame  of  it  did.  Lee  and  Hea^ 
yj,  ^  w^en  called  down  from  the  heights  of  declamation,  to  the 
severer  tests  of  intellectual  excellence,  the  details  of  business 
fyand  themselves  in  a  body  of  cool-headed,  reflecting  and  ommi 
iUe  men,  by  whom,  they  were  in  their  turn,  completely  tiknmm 
into  the  shade;'  for  neither  of  diem  could  write  sudi  im  addreei 
ft»  cov^fMs  woidd  adopt*  Mr.  Lee's  draug^  was  laid  oatheta- 
Me,  ttid  m  its  place  ime  was  accepted,  from  the  penof  that  end« 
oetifptttriot'tad  bcditioian,  John  Jay.  Mr.  Heniy  presented]^ 
ntt($ti^k0^^ftmmmty  a  drm^  of  a  petition  to  iht  kingi 
irIiS^4lM»4ii9htfttet  ist«^ 

•li;iirlrcA^«f1hoi»iACJlileM  ssys  U» 

^MtM^l  h^'MMrWdtnillii  ihm  made  in'a  ftmcrimge,  wheolf 
htflwtwtottiWlhe  wDodirbl  sifts  wi&h  ho  hai 
«i>ri»HftiMfinmii)>4iayei>MwiiH  tg  4lepfem  his  uOf  iMgMttf 
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fK^riiHu^.  Btit  for  tMfs  i^gK^f,  th»  liAj^H^at^  trMby  i^oii  by  tb^ 
}peti  6f  Mr.  John  Dickinson  would  have  been  his;  artd  the  Iia*n6  of  hii 
gcttius,  Instead  of  renting  on  traditibn,  6r  the  short^liyed  report  of  hi* 
})reiiem  biographer,  would  have  flourisbed  en  the  immortal  page  of  the 
^American  history.**    P.  109. 

'  ^  He  had  become  celebrated  as  art  oratbr  before  he  had  leamM  tlV 
ieompbae;  and  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful,  that  When  withdrawn  ff6m 
the  kindling  ptedence  of  the  crowd,  he  was  called  ilpoh  for  the  fit^  tim^ 
to  take  the  pen,  all  the  spirit  and  flame  of  his  gefiius  Were  extinguish- 
ed.'^   P.  111. 

When  Mr.  Henry  returned  from  this  first  congress  to  his  conr 
^t\iaita,  he  waa  asked  ^  whom  he  thought  the  greatest  man  in 
iccmgress^^  and  replied— *»^  If  yon  speaJt  of  eloquence,  Mr.  ftutUdgo 
^  South  Caitdina^  is  by  far  ths  greatest  orator;  but  if  yi>u  q>eat| 
0f  {k>lid  informatiott  and  sound  judgment,  colonel  Wadungton,  it 
nnqa^ttonably,  the  grea^st  man  on  diat  fioon' 

Iti  March,  1775,  Mr.  Henry  was  a  member  of '  the  tonventioQ 
Yrf*  delegates  from  th«  several  counties  and  corporations  of  Vir- 
ginia,^ which  assembled  in  Richmond.  In  this  body,  while  iSi 
«ie  other  leading  members  \%ere  still  disposed  to  put^ue  only 
tnilk-and- water  measures,  he  proposed  and  advocatcSd  the  '  em- 
bodying, arming  and  diftciphning  such  a  number  of  men,*  as 
^hould  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  colony  ag^nst  the  aggressions 
of  the  mother  country;  and,  as  usual,  we  have  dris  pro^  of  his 
powers  of  conviction,  persuasixin,  Imd  almost  vivification,  that  he 
Hot  only  rivetted  the  attention  of  all,  but  gained  his  object. 

<<  There  U  n9  hngwr  any  room  for  ftopt^**  said  he.  «  If  we  wisli  to  bs 
free  ■  if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimaHe  privileges  Imt 
trhich  we  have  been  so  long  contending-^f  we  mean  not  basely  to 
abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  Wt  have  been  so  long  engaged,  woA 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon,  until  the  glorious 
object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained*^we  must  fight!— I  repeat  it,  sir, 
we  must  fight!!  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that 
}s  left  us!* 

«  They  tell  us,  sir,'*  Cohtlftued  Mr.  Henry, « that  we  are  weak— una* 
Me  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  advfersafy.  But  when  shall  we  be 
itrcmger?  Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be 
When  we  are  totally  disarmed;  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  sta^ 
IttimA  hi  every  hottsef  Shall  w^  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and 
iwMEtlon?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  eflfectual  reskHante,  by  lying 
Mpinely  on  o«lr  backs,  and  hugging  ths  delusive  phantom  of  hofle,  u** 
tU  out  enemies  shall  hiive  bound  us,  hand  and  footF  Sir,  we  are  nc^ 
'i-'    ■         .  <■  ■  ■  I 

"^  ^'  Iroagiiie  to  ^oarsel^"  says  my  correspondeat^  (judge  TuckeryJ  "  this  sen- 
tence deliyored  with  all  toe  calm  dignity  of  Cato^  of  U  tica;  imagine  to  yourself 
Ike  Roman  senate,  assembled  in  the  capitol,  whett  it  was  entered  by  the  profaas 
Oanls,  who,  at  first,  were  awed  by  their  presence,  M  if  they  had  entered  ah  assent 
bly  of  the  godsl  imsipne  that  yoa  beard  that  Cato  addressing  such  a  senate-Miav 
gine  that  you  saw  t^  band-writiog  on  the  wall  of  Belsbaa^r's  palace*— imagine 
you  heard  a  voice  as  from  heaven  uttering  6ie  words,  <  We  fMutfyrkiU*  as  the  £oaa 
of  fate,  and  yon  may  have  some  idea  of  the  speaker,  the  asseinbly  to  Whom  hf^ 
fddtesssd  himself;  and  ifae  anditoi^,  6f which  I  was  om^,^ 
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HtHU  tf  wc  mk»  a  proper  9$e  9f  tbp^  ix^e^AP  wbidi  |he  Godof  i^aUare 
^tk|  pla^ced  in  our  pow^-  T^^  millioDs  of  people,  ftm^ed  in  tbe  hoif 
cause  of  libertyi  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  ar^ 
invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  fieside$| 
air,  we  shall  not  fight  pur  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  pre« 
sides  pver  the  destinies  of  nations;  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fi^ht 
our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone;  it  is  to  the 
yigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If 
we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 
contest.  There  is  no  retreat,  but  in  submission  and  slavery!  Our  chains 
are  forged.  Their  clanking  ihay  b«  heard  on  tbe  plains  of  Boston! 
The  war  is  Inevitable— «nd  let  it  comell    I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  eomeili 

»  It  k  in  vain,  or,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  crji 
pfiace,  peace^4mt  ^ere  is  iki  p^a^e.  The  war  i^  actually  hegim!  T^ 
W^%%  tale  t)iat  »w«N»ps  from  th^  n^rth,  will  bring  to  our  ears  tbe  ciaah  pf 
rMiMipdipg  armf!  Qur  brazen  ai^  already  in  the  field!  Why  su^ld 
««  hexe  idle?  Wliat  is  it  that  gentlemen  wii^h?  What.wouhl  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  sp  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  pri^ec^ 
chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Ain^ighty  Gpdl— I  know  not  what  course 
oUiers  may  take;  but  as  fi>r  me,'*  cried  he,  with  both  his  arms  extend^ 
ed  aloft,  his  brows  kn}t,  every  feature  flnarked  with  thjt  resolute  purpose' 
of  his  soul,  and  his  voice  swelled  to  its  boldest  note  of  exclamation-— 
«  give  me  ii{>erty,  or  give  me  death!" 

^  He  took  his  seat.  No  munmir  of  applause  was  heard.  The  effect 
was  loo  deep.  After  tbe  trance  of  a  momaat,  several  membeva  sti^tttd 
tern  their  m8U.  The  cry,  <  to  armSf*  seemed  to  quiver  on  0very  lipi 
and  gleam  from  everf  ^nel  Ricbanl  H.  Lee  arose  and  aupportod  Mfi 
tiairy»  with  his  usu^  spirit  99d  el^g^ce.  But  Ua  melody  was  loi/i 
^yidat  the  agitations  of  that  pcean>  which  the  pijAster  spirit  of  the  stori^ 
Imm)  li^P^  HP  oil  hisE^  That  supernatural  voice  still  sounded  }n  their 
9af9|  and  shiveried  j^long  their  arteries.  They  beard,  in  everv  paus^i 
the  cry  of  liberty  or  death*  They  became  impatient  of  speech-^their 
9fiuls  were  on  fii'e  for  acition."*  P.  122—124. 
*         1 1 1     - 1 ■■ —  'J     i"^ 

*  Mr.  RaQdolpb  in  bis  manuscript  history,  ha^  g^ren  a  most  eloquent  and  im- 
prassive  account  pf  this  debate.  Shice  these  sheets  were  prepared  for  the  prea% 
aad  at  the  moment  of  d)eir  departure  from  the  hands  of  the  auth«r^  he  has  vt» 
Qttved  from  chief-justice  Marshall,  a  note  in  relation  to  the  same  debate,  wbicl| 
]^  thinks  too  intereetiog  tp  suppress.  It  is  the  substance  of  n  statement  made  to 
the  chief-justice  (tJi^n  an  ardent  youth,  feeling  a  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
eloquence,  and  panting  for  war)  by  his  fother,  who  was  a  member  of  this  convene 
tkm.  Mr.  Maxshall,  (the  iatiber,)  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Henry's  kpeeeh  >«  as  atm 
i#  the  nett  bald,  vcbMncnt,  and  AUMoated  pieces  ^eloqaeiice  that  had  eyisr  hef§ 
delivered,"  proceeded  to  stpkf^,  that  '*  he  was  followed  l^  Mr.  Richard  H.  tiei^ 
who  took  a  mpst  inte^nestii^  view  of  our  real  situation.  He  stated  the  force  which 
firitain  could  prpbably  bnng  to  bear  upon  us,  and  reviewed  our  resources  and 
toes^ns  of  resistance.  He  staged  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  parties^ 
imd  drew  from  this  statement,  saspicious  inferences.  But  he  ooneluded  with  say- 
ing, admitting  the  probable  calculations  to  be  against  i|8, '  we  s^  assured  in  holy 
Utrit  tha^  the  race  is  qot  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  Uie  string;  and  if  the  lan- 
guage o/j^^nius  A>ay  be  added  ^  inspiration,  I  will  say  with  our  immortal  hard: 

TMcey  is  hiB  armed*  who  h^tji  his  quvr^l  j^st* 
An4  h(e,  but  naked,  though  locked  up  ii^  steel, 
Whose  conscience,  with  hsptstioe  is  opprest'dt' " 
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^  We  hear  a  littfe  too  frequently  of  tones  that  nuii^  wtlli  die 
iierves,  and  a  voice  that  shivers  along  the  arteries;  but  still  Mr. 
Wirt*8  description  of  Mr.  Henry,  we  thmk  as  superiatively  elo- 
quent as  the  speeches  which  are  reported. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1775,  the  king's  governor,  Dunm<ffe, 
clandestinelv  removed  twenty  barrels  of  powder  from  the  maga* 
zine  in  Williamsburg;  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  Mr.  Henry  having 
convened  the  Independent  Company  of  Hanover  by  request,  ad^ 
dressed  them;  was  appointed  their  leader;  and  marched  them 
against  his  excellency;  who  thou^t  it  advisable  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  this  inexperienced  officer,  and  save  his  own  per- 
son, by  paying  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  the  estimated 
^ue  of  the  powder.  ^  Thus,  the  samte  man,  whwose  geaisis  had 
hi  the  year  1765  given  the  first  political  impulse  to  diefev<dutioii, 
bad  now  the  additional  honour  of  heading  the  first  military  move- 
ment in  Virginia,  in  support  of  die  same  cause.'  To  honour  him 
for  this  exploit,  and  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  people,  the 
colonial  convention  of  Virginia  which  met  in  July,  1775,  appoint- 
ed him  *  colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  and  the  commander  of  all 
the  forces  raised,  and  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of  the  colonyf 
This  convention  appointed  also  a  committee  of  safety,  which  offi*. 
dated  as  the  temporary  executive  of  the  colonjr,  in  die  absence 
of  governed*  Dunmore;  who,  having  in  a  horrible  manner  com- 
mitted murder,  soudht  security  in  flight*  This  committee  seem 
to  have  questioned  Mr.  Henry's  oqMcity  for  the  superintendence 
of  an  army,  because  he  wanted  science  and  ex|>erience;  and  hence, 
onited  wiUi  some  aspiring  officers,  to  render  his  commission  an 
empty  ude.  He  solicited  die  post  of  peril;  he  demanded  per- 
tnission  to  face  the  enemy;  and  they  gave  him — snug  winter  quar- 
ters in  WilUamsburg.  Without  any  good  reascoi,  the  committee 
were  determined  to  estimate  him,  not  as  our  government,  during 
the  late  war,  estimated  our  saUant  Gaines,  Scott,  Ripley,  Brown 
and  Jackson,  who,  instead  of  being  condemned  before  trial,  wete 
aent  to  die  conflict.  Mr.  Henry  was  the  subject  of  cruel  machi- 
nations, and  shameful  injustice;  but  let  us  not  wonder  at  it;  fat 
the  committee  of  safety  saw  no  impropriety  in  constituting  the 
same  man  a  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  the  commander  in  chief 
of  all  the  forces.  In  modem  military  tactics,  a  captain  general 
of  a  state,  would  cut  a  figure  indeed,  were  he  to  play  the  cokmel 
to  himself  in  the  character  of  generalissimo! 

The  colonial  congress  too,  were  misguided;  and  induced  to  su- 

GTcede  our  colonel  commander  in  chief,  without  having  given 
m  any  opportunity  to  signalize  himselil  We  cannot  wonder, 
that  in  disgust  he  retired  u'om  the  service;  we  admire  him  for 
still  retaining  all  his  patriotism;  and  honour  him  for  stimulating 
his  fellow  soldiers,,  (who  were  disposed  to  resent  the  indiamty 
done  their  favourite  leader,)  to  continue  the  defenders  en  our 
Am^can  liberties.  ^  He  was  the  more  reamciled  to  die  neces- 
sity which  had  compelled  him  to  resign^  because  he  bcHered  that 
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hit  wcmki,  ptriMpa^  sare  the  came  of  hk  country  move  effbctu- 
aDy,  in  the  public  councils  than  in  the  field*' 

Immediately  upon  his  resignation,  he  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  Virginia,  which  met  in  1776,  published  a 
declar4Xtton  of  rights^  estaUished  a  plan  of  government,  and  elect- 
ed him  the  nrst  repid>lican  governor  for  the  commonwealth.  The 
palace  of  the  late  kingly  governor  was  appropriated  to  his  use, 
and  suitably  furnished  at  the  public  expense.  His  good  sense 
taught  him  that  it  was  now  time  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  his  own 
personal  dignity,  and  appearance;  he  put  off,  therefore,  his  blood- 
stained, olea^nous,  leather  breeches,  and  appeared  in  dignified 
attire.  His  far  famed  plainness,  nevertheless,  when  he  was  the 
celebrated  orator,  must  have  rendered,  in  some  measure,  fash* 
ionable,  that  inattention  to  dress,  and  even  that  slovenliness,  for 
which  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  have  been  censurecl. 

^  Judge  Winston  saysy  that  ^  he  was,  throughota  life^  negligent  of  bis 
dress:  but  this,  it  is  apprehended,  applied  rather  to  his  habits  in  the 
country,  than  to  hb  appearance  in  public.  At  the  bar  of  the  general 
court,  he  always  appeared  in  a  full  suit  of  black  cloth,  or  velvet,  and  a 
tie  wig,  which  was  dressed  and  powdered  in  the  highest  style  of  forensic 
&shion;  in  the  winter  season,  too,  according  to  the  costume  of  the  daj, 
he  wore  over  his  other  apparel,  an  ample  cloak  of  scarlet  cloth;  and  thos 
attired,  made  a  ngure  bordering  on  grandeur.  While  he  filled  the  ex- 
ecutive chair,  he  is  said  to  have  been  justly  attentive  to  his  dress  and 
appearance;  <  not  being  disposed  to  afford  tiie  occasion  of  humiliating 
comparisons  between  the  past  and  present  government' "    P.  407. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  and  again  in  1778,  Mr.  Henry  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  governor.  In  1779,  there  was  a  disposition  to 
re-elect  him;  but  he  declined  die  honoer,  because  he  thought  the 
constitution  of  the  republic  rendered  him  ineligible.  During  this 
administraticm  of  public  affiiirs  he  was  firm^  and  remarkably  faMt- 
ful  to  Washington,  against  whom  some  evil  spirits  were  continu- 
aUy  plotting  mischief  In  the  year  1780,  we  find  him  again  hi 
the  assembly,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  house. 

^  During  the  winter  session  of  this  year,  geneiul  Gates  entered  tbe 
city  of  Richmond  from  hb  southern  campaign,  where  he  had  most  wo- 
fully  fuifiiled  general  Lee's  prediction.  His  total  defeat  at  Camden, 
and  a  series  of  subsequent  Ul  fortune,  had  left  South  Carolina  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  British;  and  to  increase  his  humi- 
liation, congress  had  not  only  superseded  him  in  that  command,  by  the 
substitution  of  general  Greene,  but  had  passed  a  resolution  requiring 
the  commander  in  chief  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  on  his  conduct 
Under  these  accumulated  disgraces,  the  unfortunate  general  entered 
the  city  of  Richmond;  when  Mr.  Henry  moved  a  resolution,  which  dis- 
plays in  a  most  etigaging  light,  the  delicate  and  generous  sensibility  of 
his  character:  it  was  as  follows: 

*  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  four  be  appointed  to  wait  on  major 
general  Gates,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  high  regard  and  esteem  of  tm 
house;  thaf  the  remembnoice  of  his  former  glorious  services  cannot  be 
obliterated  by  any  rtfrerse  of  fortune;  but  that  this  bouse,  ever  mindfU 
of  his  great  merit,  will  omit  no  oppottmiltf  of  ttmiSfbtg  to  die  wodd^ 
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tb^  gratitude  wbicb,  as  a  member  pf  th^  Americap  mmt  tUa  countrf 
ewes  to  him,  in  his  military  character.' 

,  <<  The  author  may  be  permitted  to  say  pf  a  state,  which  is  Ai>  only 
by  adoption,  that  to  those  who  know  the  character  of  VxrgiDians,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  generous  resolution  passed  uriani- 
momlyy  P.  227— 228. 

After  the  establishment  of  our  independence,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  Mr.  Henry  proved  himself  the  friend  of  his  coun* 
try  by  advocating,  the  very  unpopular,  but  highly  pseful,  paea* 
sure,  of  permitting  the  British  refugees,  commoi^y  called  ^  the 
old  tories,'  to  return  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  country* 
On  this  subject,  we  hear  him  speaking  wiUi  something  like  pro* 
phetic  skill  to  the  legislature  oi  his  native  state. 

^  Sir,  you  are  desuned,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  become  a  great 
agricultural  and  commercial  people;  the  only  question  is,  whether  you 
choose  to  reach  this  point,  by  slow  gradations,  and  at  some  distant  pe^ 
riod-^lingering  on,  through  a  hmg  and  sickly  minority — sobjected, 
meanwkile,  to  the  machinations,  insults  and  oppressions  oi  enemies  Ib^ 
reign  and  domestic,  without  sufficient  strength  to  resist  and  clnntlse 
^ttN«i«*^r  whether  you  choose  rather  to  rush  at  once,  as  it  wet«^  <0  tlui 
fan  enjoyment  of  those  high  destinies,  and  be  able  to  cope,  singte^ 
tnmdc^,  with  the  proudest  oppressor  of  the  old  worid.  If  you  prelbr 
tbe  iatter  course,  as  I  trttst  y^n  do,  encourage  emigration — encoarage 
the  husbandman,  the  mechanics,  the  merchants  of  the  old  world  to 
eome  and  settle  in  this  land  of  promise^-^make  it  the  home  of  theskil^ 
M,  the  industrious,  the  fortunate  and  happy,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of 
the  distressed — fill  up  the  measure  of  your  population  as  spee<!^ly  as 
yott  con,  by  the  means  which  Hearen  hath  placed  in  your  power-^and 
I  v«mnre  lo  prophecy  there  are  those  now  lirhig ,  who  will  see  ^ti  fa* 
svnred  lead  amongst  the  m^st  pewerlul  on  earth-»Hd»le,  sir^  to  takeeafc 
wi  herself  without  resorting  to  that  policy  whieh  is  always  so  dange* 
vm%  tfaoiigh  jometinies  unamndalile,  of  icaUin|r^  forfiin  aid*  ¥¥»* 
jytpi^they  wiUaeeb^l^reaiuaACftSMid  in  ai>m8F^hfi*  goWm)  harvest 
waving  over  fields  of  Msmeasurable  ext^n—- her  eommenoe  penetrait* 
ing  the  meat  distant  seas^  uA  her  cannon  silencing  the  vain  bpasu  i^ 
Ibpse,  who  now  proudly  affect  to  rule  the  wav^s^  But,  sir*  ypu  m^ist 
have  m^n-i^you  cannot  get  along  without  tbemr^tjtose  heavy  ft>rests  of 
iraiuable  timber,  jonder  which  your  lands  are  gcofUNng>must  he  clear«4 
away— those  vast  riches  which  cover  the  face  of  your.  »oU,  as  well  aa 
those  which  lie  hid  in  its  bosom,  are  to  be  developea  and  gath^^  only 
i>y  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  m^n^-^your  timber  sir,  nuiat  bp  worked 
up  into  ships  to  transport  the  productions  of  the  soil,  fiom  which  itha^ 
been  cleared — then,  you  must  have  commercial  men  and  pommercjU) 
capital,  to  take  off  your  productions  and  find  the  best  markets  for  Ihenpt 
abroad^your  great  want  sir,  is  the  want  pf  men;  and  thesp  you  must 
have,  and  will  have  speedily,  if  you  are  wise.  Do  you  ask  how  yo^ 
are  to  ^t  them? — Open  your  doors,  sir,  and  they  will  come  jn^the 
populatMm  of  the  old  world  is  full  to  overflowings— that  population  is 

8 round  too,  hy  the  pppressioospf  tbp  gpvemmems  under  wH^h.  th<^ 
^  ve.  Sir,  they  are  already  standing  on  tiptoe  jupon  their  nativp  shoreSii 
and  tooking  to  your  coasts,  with  a  wish&il  and  lP9ging  eye*— they  se^ 
here,  a  land  blessed  with  natuml  and  political  iidv4\nts^a,  which  are  not 
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^yiitl#d  b)r  tfaoM  •£  zuf  otiMr  oMntiy  upDBrcMdi  '*»  hmid  oo  wincn  % 
gracioos  ProTideHco  hath  emptied  the  horn  of  abuiidaiice**^  famd  ovel* 
which  peace  hath  now  stretched  fiirth  her  white  wings,  and  where  con- 
tent and  plent]f  lie  down  at  everjr  door!  Sir,  they  see  something  sdfl 
jnoHB  attrattivt  than  all  this— they  see  a  land  in  which  llbertj  hatl^ 
taken  up  her  abode*— that  liberty,  whom  they  had  considered  as  a  fi^ 
bled  goddea%  existing  only  in  the  ftmdes  of  poets^^-^diey  see  her 
here,  a  real  divinity — her  altars  rising  on  every  hand,  throilgbovt 
these  happy  state>-^ber  gloiies  chaunted  by  three  milfons  of  tongues 
«— and  the  whole  region  smiling  under  her  blessed  influence.  Sir,  let 
but  tliis  our  celestial  Koddese,  libeny,  stretch  forth  her  ^r  hand  t^ 
wards  the  people  of  the  old  world— tell  them  to  come,  and  bid  them 
welcome— «Bd  you  will  see  them  pouring  in  Crom  the  norths— from  the 
south— from  the  east,  and  from  the  west— your  wildernesses  will  be 
cleared  and  settled — ^your  deserts  will  smile— your  ranks  will  be  filled 
—and  you  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  defy  the  powers  of  any  adver- 
iery. 

^  But  gentlemen  object  to  any  accession  froih  Great  BntaitH«-and 
particularly  to  the  return  of  the  British  refugees.  Sir,  I  feel  no  ob^ 
Jttction  to  the  returfi  id  those  dehnled  people^^they  hate,  t6  be  svre, 
iniaiak^  their  own  interesCs  most  wofbliy,  and  most  wofoUy  have  they 
soffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  offencee.  But  the  relations  whiell 
we  bear  to  them  and  to  their  native  country,  are  now  changed^thirir 
king  hath  acknowledged  our  independence-— the  quarrel  is  ovefw.peaM 
bath  returned,  and  found  us  a  free  people.  Let  us  have  the  magnan* 
imity,  sir,  to  lay  aside  our  antipathies  and  prejudices,  and  consider  the 
subject  in  a  political  light*-those  are  an  enterprising  monied  people— 
they  will  be  serviceable  in  taking  off  the  surplus  produce  of  our  lands, 
and  supplying  us  with  necessaries,  during  the  infant  state  of  our  manu- 
factures. Even  if  they  be  inimical  to  us  in  point  of  feeling  and  princi- 
ple, I  can  see  no  objection,  in  a  political  view,  in  making  them  tributa- 
ry to  our  advantage*  And  as  I  have  no  prejudices  to  prevent  my  mak« 
ing  this  use  of  themt  so  sir,  I  have  no  fear  <^  any  mischief  that  they  can 
do  us*  Afraid  of  /Atffii/— what,  air,  (aaid  he,  rising  to  one  of  his  lofti* 
est  attitudes,  and  assuming  a  look  of  the  most  indignant  and  sovereign 
contemptO  shall  we^  who  have  laid  the  proud  British  lion  at  our  feet, 
now  be  afraid  of  ftia  wkelfis^*     P.  234—236. 

Mr.  Henry'e  scheme  of  1784,  for  rearing  a  red  and  white  pro* 
geny  to  Pochahontas,  and  other  Indian  kdies,  we  have  not  time 
to  describe;  but  ikink  it  ingenious  enough*  In  November^  1784, 
Mr*  Henry  wlis  again  elected  governor  of  Virginia;  but  in  1786, 
*  while  yet  a  year  remained  of  his  constitutional  term,'  was  com* 
peBed  by  poverty  to  resign  his  office*  He  was  in  the  same  year, 
appointed  to  represent  the  state,  in  the  convention  held  in  Phila- 
delphia for  revising  the  federal  constitution^  and  was  prevented 
from  attending  by  the  same  unlucky  want  of  money.  Now,  when 
fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  by  the  wants  of  his  family,  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  law. 

<<  Direful  musthave|been  the  necessity  which  drove  a  man  of  Mr.  Hen- 
Xy*s  disposition  and  habits,  at  his  time  of  life,  and  tempest-beaten  as  he 
was,  to  resume  the  practise  of  such  a  profesrion  as  the  law.  tit  would 
not,  however,  undertake  the  technical  duties  of  the  (Hx^fessioiH  Us  em 
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Sgements  ver^  coBfitKd  to  the  mrgtwagtit  of  ti»  cMie;  and  his  dkots 
d  of  course,  to  employ  other  counsel,  to  condoct  the  pleadings,  anj 
Hpen  their  oises  for  hearing.  Hence  his  practise  was  restricted  to  dtf* 
ficah  and  important  cases;  hut  his  great  reputation  kept  him  constant- 
fy  engaged!  he  was  frequently  adled  to  distant  courts:  the  light  of  his 
oloquence  shone  in  every  quarter  of  the  state,  and  thousands  of  tongues 
'Were  every  where  emptied  la  repeating  the  fine  effusvma  of  his  ge«- 
ttiua.'*     P.  360—261. 

It  was  impossible  however,  for  s«di  a  man  as  Patrick  Henry 
to  keep  long  out  of  public  life.  In  1T88,  he  was  a  memb^  of 
the  convention  of  tl^  state  of  Virginia,  which  adopted  the  new 
federal  constitution.  We  regret  to  say  that,  Mr.  Henry  vehe- 
mently opposed  this  instrument  of  national  union,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  an  actual  consolidation  of  the  states:  and  we  could 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Wirt  had  given  us  a  shorter  histoiy  of  this 
hostility;  for  we  love  not  arguments  which  militate  against  our 
excellent  qystem  of  government.  Experience  has  proved  diat 
Mr»  Henry  was  erroneous  in  his  judgment  on  this  subject.  Ne- 
verthekas,  it  is  due  to  him  to  state,  that  he  was  the  occasion  of 
several  valusriile  amendmeiits  to  the  magna  charta  o{  our  repre* 
sentative  government,  and  natioiial  glory.  A  porUoa  of  Mr. 
Wfat's  history  of  Mr.  Henry  in  this  state  coiivettti<m  is  renaarka- 
My  vivid  and  beautiful. 

<<  The  convention  had  been  attended  from  its  commencement  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  citizens  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  The  interest  so 
universally  felt  in  the  question  itself,  and  not  less  the  transcendent  ta- 
lents which  were  engaged  in  its  discussion,  presented  such  attractions 
as  could  not  be  resisted.  Industry  deserted  its  pursuits,  and  even  dis- 
sipation gave  up  its  objects,  for  the  superior  enjoyments  which  were 
presented  by  the  hall  of  the  convention.  Not  only  the  people  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  but  gentlemen  from  every  quarter  of  the  state, 
were  seen  thronging  to  the  metropolis,  and  speecHng  their  eager  way 
to  the  building  in  which  the  convention  held  its  meetings.  Day  after 
day,  from  morning  till  night,  the  galleries  of  the  hou^  were  continn- 
ally  filled  with  an  anxious  crowd,  who  forgot  the  inconvenience  of  their 
situation,  in  the  excess  of  their  enjoyment;  and  far  from  giving  any  m- 
terruption  to  the  course  of  the  debate,  increased  its  interest  and  so- 
lemnity, by  their  silence  and  attention.  No  bustle,  no  motion,  no  sound 
was  heard  among  them,  save  only  a  slight  movement  when  some  new 
speaker  arose,  whom  they  were  all  eager  to  see  as  well  aa  to  hear,  or 
when  some  master  stroke  of  eloquence  shot  thriHing  along  th^r  nerves, 
and  extorted  an  involuntaiy  and  inarticulate  murmur.  Day  after  day, 
was  this  banquet  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart  spread  before  theoi,  with 
a  delicacy  and  variety  which  could  never  cloy.  There  ei^ery  taste 
might  find  its  peculiar  gratifications^-^the  man  of  wit — the  man  of  feel- 
ing^-the  critic — the  philosophe)"^ — ^tho  historian— the  metaphysician*— 
the  lover  of  logic-— the  admirer  of  rhetoric— every  man  who  had  an 
eye  for  the  beauty  of  action,  or  an  ear  for  the  harmony  of  sound,  or  a 
soul  for  the  charms  of  poetic  fancy— in  short  every  one  who  could  s^^ 
or  hear,  or  feel,  or  understand,  might  find  in  the  wanton  profusion  and 
prodigality  of  that  attic  feast,  some  delicacy  adapted  to  his  peculiar  (aate. 
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Ertry  mode  f>f  atteck  and  of  defence)  of  whieh  tfae  hmnMi  ami  i$ 
capable,  in  decorous  debate-^^^-every  speciea  of  weapon  and  armouri  o£> 
fensire  and  defensire,  that  could  be  used  with  advantage^  from  the  Ro« 
man  jayelin  to  the  Parthian  arrow,  from  the  dood  of  .fo^WBy  to  the  shield 
of  Achillea--all  that  could  be  aecomplished  by  human  strengtht  and 
almost  more  than  human  activity^  wms  seeoexhibked  on  that  celebrated 
floor. ,  Nor  did  the  debate  become' opprenive  l^  its  unvarf  ing  formalitjF* 
The  statelineas  and  sternness  of  exteioded  argument,  were  frequently  re* 
liered  by  quick  andanimated  dialogue.  Sometimes  the  conversation  would 
become  fiuniUar  and  friendly.  The  combatants  themselves,  would  seem 
pleased  with  this  relief  forget  that  th^  were  enemies,  and  by  a  sort  of 
iBfmnal  truce  put  off  their  armour,  and  sit  down  amicably  together  to 
repose,  as  it  were,  in  the  shade  of  the  same  tree.  By  this  agreeable 
intermixture  of  colloquial  sprightliness  and  brilliancy,  with  profound, 
and  learned,  and  vigorous  argument — of  social  courtesy  with  heroic 
gallantry,  the  audience,  far  from  being  &tigued  with  tiie  discussion, 
looked  with  regret  to  the  hour  of  adjoummem. 

<<  In  this  great  competition  of  talents,  Mr.  Henry's  powers  of  debate 
still  shone  pre-eminent.  They  were  now  exhibiting  themselves  in  a 
ne^  aspect.  Hitherto  his  efforts,  however  splendid,  had  beoi  compa- 
ratively short  and  occasional.  In  the  house  of  burgessea  in  1765,  in 
the  congress  of  1774,  and  the  stiate  ooovcaidon  of  1775,  he  had  exhibit- 
ed  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  gallant  Fnmcis  the  first;  but  now,  in 
combination  with  fiery  force,  he  was  displaying  all  the  firm  and  daunt* 
leas  constancy  of  Charles  the  fifth.  No  shock  of  his  adversaries  could 
move  him  from  his  ground.  His  resources  never  fsiiled.  His  elo- 
quence was  poured  from  inexhaustible  fountains,  and  assumed  every 
▼ariety  of  hue  and  form  and  motion,  which  could  delight  or  persuade, 
instruct  or  astonish.  Sometimes  it  was  the  limpid  rivulet,  sparkling 
down  the  mounUun's  side,  and  winding  its  silver  course  between  mar- 
gins of  moss — then  gradually  swelling  to  a  bolder  stream,  it  roared  in 
the  headlong  cataract,  and  spread  its  rainbows  to  the  sun — now,  it  Row- 
ed on  in  tranquil  majesty,  like  a  river  of  the  west,  reflecting  from  its 
polished  surface,  forest,  and  cliff,  and  sky — anon,  it  was  the  angry 
ocean,  chafed  by  the  tempest,  hanging  its  billows,  with  deafening  cla- 
mours, among  the  cracking  shrouds,  or  hurling  them  in  sublime  defi- 
ance, at  the  storm  that  frowned  above. 

^  Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  an  incident  occurred  of  a  character 
so  extraordinary  as  to  deserve  particular  notice.  The  question  of 
adoption  or  rejection  was  now  approaching.  The  decision  was  still  un- 
certain, and  every  mind  and  every  heart  was  filled  with  anxiety.  Mr. 
Henry  partook  most  deeply  of  this  feeling;  and  while  engaged,  as  it 
were,  in  his  last  effort,  avsoled  himself  of  the  strong  sensation  which  be 
kjaew  to  pervade  the  house,  and  made  an  appeal  tc  it  which,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  has  never  been.aurpassed  in  any  age  or  couutry  of  the  world. 
After  describing,  in  accents  which  spoke  to  the  soul,  and  to  which  every 
other  bosom  deeply  responded,  the  awful  immensity  of  the  question  to 
the  present  and  future  generations,  and  the  throbbing  apprchensions 
with  which  he  looked  to  the  issue,  he  passed  from  the  house  and  from 
the  earth,  and  looking,  as  he  said,  <<  beyond  that  horizon  which  binds 
mortal  eyes,"  he  pointed— with  a  countenance  and  action  that  made  the 
blood  run  back  upon  the  acliing  heart — to  those   celestial  beings,  who 
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i^ere  hov^rihg  ot«r  the  scene,  ttfid  woitkg  vhh  anitfiety  for  a  deckioi 
which  involted  the  happi^ss  or  misery  of  more  thttn  hftif  the  hnmta 
race.  To  those  bchrgs — with  the  same  thrilling  look  and  action— he 
had  juftt  addressed  an  inTocation,  that  made  ei-ery  nerve  shudder  with 
supernattii^l  horror — when  lo!  a  storm,  at  that  instant  arose,  which 
shook  the  whole  building,  and  the  spirits  whom  he  had  called,  seemed 
to  have  come  at  his  bidding.  Nor  did  his  eloquence,  or  the  stonn,  Im* 
mediately  cease — ^but,  avaiimg  himself  of  the  Incident,  with  a  tnasterS 
art,  he  seemed  to  mix  in  the  fight  of  his  asthereal  auxiliaries,  and  ^  rl8« 
idg  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  to  seize  upon  the  artillery  of  Heaven^ 
and  direct  its  fiercest  thunders  against  the  heads  of  his  adversaries." 
The  scene  became  insupportable;  and  the  house  rose,  without  the  for- 
mality of  adjournment,  the  members  rushing  from  their  seats  with  pre- 
cipitation and  confusion."* 

The  perusal  of  this  paragraph  reminded  us  of  a  similar  scene. 
A  clergyman  was  delivering  a  discourse  on  the  attributes,  and 
particularly  the  majesty  of  Deity,  when  the  clouds  suddenly 
ffathered  blackness,  and  rushed  in  a  tremendous  storm  upon  the 
church.  The  thunderbolts  of  the  Almighty  shook  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers,  and  they  attributed  it  to  the  eloquence  of  their  preach- 
er. On  the  next  day  they  sent  a  deputation  to  hina^  to  request  a 
copy  of  his  remarkable  sernKMi  for  publicatioa.  He  declined  giv* 
ing  it,  because  he  could  assure  them,  that  die  discourse  did  not 
excel  those  which  they  commonly  heard.  They  inaisledonbeiMg 
indulged  with  a  copy,  because  they  could  not  think  their  preiidi* 
cr*B  judgment  of  his  own  work  correct.  Finally,  he  said,  that  be 
would  consent  that  his  sermon  should  be  printed,  but  onty  ofi  cm 
condition.  The  deputation  eagerly  inquired  what  Ae  condhton 
might  be:  and  the  shrewd  clergyman  replied,  **  that  tliey  should 
{)rint  the  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  storm,  along  with  his  ser- 
mon!' 

We  doubt  not  but  Mr.  Henry's  hearers  started  from  their  seats; 
dnd  we  are  well  persuaded  too.  that  the  winged  fires  of  heaven 
aided  his  zeal,  in  melting  their  nearts;  but  could  that  very  tem- 
pest be  printed,  we  shomd  then  be  flWe  to  judge  whether  the 
storm  or  the  eloquence  of  man  gave  the  greater  part  of  the  elec- 
trical shock  to  the  minds  of  the  delegates*  For  an  account  of 
Mr.  Henry's  most  celebrated  speech,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  book  under  review.  After  giving  us  an  accouat  ttf  lus 
having  ju'ocured  the  acquital  of  one  who  ought  to  have  beenlwng, 
the  author  amuses  us  with  the  following  recital. 

<»  Mr.  Henry  was  cot  less  successful  in  the  comic  line,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  resort  to  it.  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  how  he  de* 
feated  John  Hook,  by  raising  the  cry  of  beef  against  him.     I  will  ^ve 

w  ■  !■  ■  .    I  ■ J I  m  I  ■ 

*  The  words  above  quoted  are  those  of  judg^  Archibald  Staart;  agentlemsB 
who  Was  present,  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  one  of  those  who  voted  against 
the  side  of  the  question,  supported  by  Mr.  Henry.  The  incident  as  given  in  the 
text,  is  whoUy  founded  on  the  statements  of  those  who  were  witn^ses  of  the  scene; 
and  by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  printed  debates,  the 
leader  may  decide  how  fkr  these  are  to  be  relied  on,  as  t peeimens  of  Bik*.  Wtiay*^ 
eloquenoe. 
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youawinUar  instance.  In  the  3rear  1792,  there  were  many  suits 
OQ  the  south  side  of  James  river,  for  inflicting  Lynch's  law.*  A 
verdict  of  five  hundred  pounds  had  been  given  in  Prince  Edward  dis- 
trict court,  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  This  alarmed  the  defendant  in  the 
Qe&t  caae,  who  employed  Mr.  Henry  to  defend  him.  The  case  was, 
that  a  wagoner  and  the  plaintiff  were  travelling  to  Richmond  together, 
when  the  wagoner  knocked  down  a  turkey,  and  put  it  into  his  wagon. 
Coiapiaint  wa^xnade  to  the  defendant,  a  justice  of  the  peace;  both  the 
parties  were  taken  up,  and  the  wagoner  agreed  to  take  a  whipping, 
rather  than  be  sent  to  jail:  but  the  plaintiff  refused:  the  justice,  how* 
every  gave  him  also  a  small  flagellation;  and  for  this  the  suit  was  brought. 
The  plaintiff,  by  way  of  takinjpp  off  the  force  of  the  defence,  insisted, 
that  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  the  act  committed.  Mr.  Henry,  on  the 
contrary,  contended,  that  he  was  a  party  present,  aiding  and  assisting. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  expressed  himself  thus:  <  But,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  the  plaintiff  tells  you  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
turkey — I  dare  say,  gentlemen,  not  until  it  was  roa$ted^*  &c.  He  pro- 
nounced  this  word  roasted  with  such  rotundity  of  voice,  such  a  ludi- 
crotts  whirl  of  the  tongue,  and  in  a  manner  so  indescritiably  comical, 
that  it  threw  every  one  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  plaintiffs  who  stood 
up  m  the  place  usually  allotted  to  criminals;  and  the  defendant  was  let 
off)  with  little  or  no  damages." 

^  The  caae  of  John  Hook,  to  which  my  correspondent  alludes,  is 
vorthy  of  insertion.  Hook  was  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  wealthy  and 
suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  dis- 
lres«9a  of  the  American  army,  consequent  on  the  joint  invasion  of  Corn- 
vallisand  Phillips  in  1731,  a  Mr.  Venable,  an  army  commissary,  had 
taken  two  of  Hook's  steers  for  the  use  oi  the  troops.  The  act  had  not 
been  strictly  legal;  and  on  the  establishment  of  peace.  Hook,  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  gentleman  of  some  distinction  in  the  law, 
thought  proper  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  Mr.  Venable,  in 
the  district  court  of  New  London.  Mr.  Henry  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  is  said  to  have  disported  himself  in  this  cause  to  the  infinite 
enjoyment  of  his  hearers,  the  unfortunate  Hook  always  excepted.  Af- 
ter Mr.  Henry  became  animated  in  the  cause,  says  a  correspondent,t  he 
appeared  to  have  complete  control  over  the  passions  of  his  audience: 
at  one  time  he  excited  their  indignation  against  Hook:  vengeance  was 
vssibie  in  every  countenance:  again,  when  he  chose  to  relax  and  ridicule 
him,  the  whole  audience  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  painted  the 
distresses  of  the  American  army,  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  rigour 
of  a  winter's  sky,  and  marking  the  frozen  ground  over  which  they 
marched,  with  the  blood  of  their  unshod  feet;  where  was  the  man,  he 
said,  who  had  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  who  would  not  have 
thrown  open  his  fields,  his  barns,  his  cellars,  the  doors  of  his  house,  the 
portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open  arms,  the  meanest  sol- 
dier in  that  little  band  of  famished  patriots?  Where  is  the  man? — There 

*  Tbirty-nina  iasbes,  inflicted  without  trial  or  law,  on  mere  suspicion  of 
guilt,  which  coold  not  be  regula^y  proven.  This  lawless  practice,  which 
sometimes  by  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  sometimes  without,  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  «pp«r  coondea  on  iamet  river,  took  its  name  from  the  gentleman  who  set 
the  fint  example  of  it. 

f  Judge  £$tuart. 
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he  stands — but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in  his  boionif 
you,  gentlemen,  are  to  jud^  He  then  carried  the  jury,  by  the  pow^ 
ers  of  his  imagination^  to  the  plains  around  York)  the  snrrender  ef 
which  had  followed  shortly  after  the  act  complained  of:  he  depicted 
the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing^  and  noble  colours  of  his  eloquoics-— 
the  audience  saw  before  their  e^esthe  humiliation  and  dejection  of  the 
British,  as  they  marched  out  of"^  their  trenches — they  saw  the  triumph 
which  lighted  up  every  patriotic  faccy  and  heard  the  shouts  of  victoryt 
and  the  cry  of  Washing;ton  and  liberty,  as  it  rung  and  echoed  througfh 
the  American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from  the  hills  and  shores  of 
the  neighbouring  river — ^  but,  hark,  what  notes  of  discord  are  these 
which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  acclamations  of  victory 
— they  are  the  notes  of  John  Hookj  hoarsely  bawling  through  the  Ame* 
rican  cam]>,  beef!  bee/I  beef  I' 

<(  The  whole  audience  were  convulsed:  a  particular  incident  will  ^ve 
a  better  idea  of  the  effect,  than  any  general  description.  The  clerk  of 
the  court,  imable  to  command  himself,  and  unwilling  to  commit  any 
breach  of  decorum  in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the  court  house  and 
threw  himself  on  the  grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  oi  laughter, 
where  he  was  rolling,  when  Hook,  with  very  diiferent  feelings,  came 
out,  for  relief,  into  the  yard  also.  ^  Jemmy  Steptoe,'  said  he  to  the 
clerk, '  what  the  devil  ails  ye,  mon?'  Mr.  Steptoe  was  only  able  to  say, 
that  he  could  not  helfi  it,  <  Never  mind  ye,'  said  Hook;  <  wait  Ciil  BU* 
ly  Cowan  gets  up:  he* II  show  him  the  la'.'  Mr.  Cowan,  however,  was 
so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  which  bore  upon  his  cttcBt^ 
that  when  he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Henry,  he  was  scarcely  aUe  to  make 
an  intelligible  or  audible  remark.  The  cause  was  decided  almost  by 
acclamation.  The  jury  retired  for  form  sake,  and  instantly  returned 
with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Nor  did  the  effect  of  Mr.^  Henry's 
speech  stop  here.  The  people  were  so  highly  excited  by  the  tory  au- 
dacity of  such  a  suit,  that  Hook  began  to  hear  around  him  a  cry  more 
terrible  than  that  of  beef:  it  was  the  cry  of  tar  and  featherg:  from  the 
application  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  nothing  saved  him  but  a  precip- 
tate  flight  and  the  speed  of  his  horse." 

A  fund  of  other  highly  interesting  matter  might  be  extracted; 
but  of  the  venerable  neniy  we  have  only  room  to  say,  that  he 
again  declined  the  honour  of  bein^  governor;  that  he  became 
rich,  and  perhaps,  penurious;  that  m  1794,  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
profession;  and  that  the  following  letter  is  worthy  of  being  had 
m  everlasting  remembrance. 
*^  My  dear  Betsey, 

"  Mr.  William  Aylett's  arrival  here,  with  your  letter,  gave  me  fhe 
pleasure  of  hearing  of  your  welfare,  and  to  hear  of  that,  is  highly  gra* 
tifying  to  me,  as  I  so  seldom  see  you,  Sec.  (the  rest  of  this  paragraph 
relates  to  family  affairs.) 

<^  As  to  the  rep<Hls  you  have  heard  of  my  changing  sides  in  politics, 
I  can  only  say  they  are  not  true.  I  am  too  old  to  exchange  my  former 
opinions,  which  have  grown  up  into  fixed  habits  of  thinking.  True  it 
is,  I  have  condemned  the  conduct  of  our  members  in  congress,  because 
in  refusing  to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  British  treaty,  they 
in  effect,  would  have  surrendered  our  country  bound,  hand  and  foot  to 
the  power  of  the  Britbh  natixm.  This  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
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I  thfok;  but  the  reasons  for  thinking  so,  are  too  tedious  to  trouble  you 
vkii.  The  treaty  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  bad  one  indeed.  But  wtiat 
BMist  I  think  of  those  men,  "whom  I  myself  warned  of  the  danger  of 
giring  the  power  of  making  laws  by  means  of  treaty,  to  the  president 
aad  senste,  when  I  see  these  same  men  denying  the  existence  of  that 
power,  which  they  insisted  in  our  convention,  ought  properly  to  be  ex- 
ermwd  by  the  president  and  senate,  and  by  none  other?  The  policy  of 
these  men^  both  then  and  now,  appears  to  me  quite  void  of  wisdom 
and  foresight.  These  sentiments  I  did  mention  in  conversation  in  Rich- 
ittoiKl,  and  perhaps  others  which  I  don't  remember;  but  sure  I  am,  my 
first  principle  is,  that  from  the  Britbh  we  have  every  thing  to  dread, 
when  opportunides  of  oppressing  us  shall  offer. 

^  It  seems  that  every  word  was  watched  which  I  casually  droppedi 
and  wrested  to  answer  party  views.  Who  can  haxe  been  so  meanly 
employed,  I  know  not-~nor  do  I  care;  for  I  no  longer  consider  myself 
as  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  It  is  time  tor  me  to  retire;  and 
I  shall  never  more  appear  in  a  public  character,  unless  some  unlooked 
for  circumstance  shall  demand  from'  me  a  transient  effort,  not  in- 
consistent with  private  life— in  which  I  have  determined  to  continue.  I 
see  with  concern,  our  old  commander  in  chief  most  abusively  treated — 
nor  are  his  long  and  great  services  remembered,  as  any  apology  for  his 
mistakes  in  an  office  to  which  he  was  totally  unaccustomed.  If  he, 
whose  character  as  our  leader  dUHng  the  whole  war,  was  above  all 
pndaey  is  so  roughly  handled  in  his  old  ag^,  what  may  be  expected  by 
men  of  the  common  standard  of  character?  I  ever  wished  he  might 
keep  himself  clear  of  the  office  he  bears,  and  its  attendant  difficulties 
•^^ut  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  gross  abuse  which  is  published  of  him. 
Thu«)  my  dear  daughter,  have  I  pestered  you  with  a  long  letter  on  po- 
litics,  wluch  is  a  subject  little  interesting  to  you,  except  as  it  may  in- 
volve my  reputation.  I  have  long  learned  the  little  value  which  is  to 
be  placed  on  popularity,  acquired  by  any  other  way  than  virtue;  and  I 
have  also  learned  that  it  is  often  obtained  by  other  means.  The  view 
which  the  rising  greatness  of  our  country  presents  to  my  eyes,  is  great- 
ly tarnished  by  the  general  prevalence  of  deism;  w  hich  with  me,  is  but 
another  name  for  vice  and  depravity.  I  am,  however,  much  consoled 
by  reflecting,  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  has  from  its  first  appearance 
in  the  world,  been  attacked  in  vain,  by  all  the  wits,  philosophers,  and 
wise  ones,  aided  by  every  power  of  man,  and  its  triumph  has  been  com- 
plete. What  is  there  in  the  wit,  or  wisdom  of  the  present  deisttcal 
writers  or  professors,  that  can  compare  them  with  Hume,  Shaftsbury, 
Bolingbroke,  and  others?  andyetthese  have  been  confuted,  and  their  fame 
decaying;  insomuch  that  the  puny  efforts  of  Paine  are  thrown  in,  to 
prop  their  tottering  fabrick,  whose  foundations  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Amongst  other  strange  things  said  of  me,  I  hear  it  is  said  by 
the  deists  that  I  am  one  of  the  number;  and  indeed,  that  some  good 
people  think  I  am  no  christian.  This  thought  gives  me  much  more  pain, 
than  the  appellation  of  tory;  because  I  think  religion  of  infinitely 
higher  importance  than  politics;  and  I  find  much  cause  to  reproach 
myself,  that  I  have  lived  so  long,  and  have  given  no  decided  and  pub- 
lic proofs  of  my  being  a  christian.  But,  indeed,  my  dear  child,  this  is  a 
character  which  I  prize  far  above  all  this  world  has  or  can  boast.  And 
among&t  aU  the  handsome  things  I  hear  said  of  you,  what  gives  me  the 
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greatest  pleasure  is,  to  be  told  of  your  piety  and  steady  virtue.  Be 
assured  there  is  not  one  tittle,  as  to  disposition  or  character,  in  which 
my  parental  affection  for  you,  would  suffer  a  wish  for  your  changing; 
and  it  flatters  my  pride  to  have  you  spoken  of,  as  you  are. 

<<  Perhaps  Mr.  Roane  and  Anne  may  itaire  heard  the  reports  you 
mention.  If  it  will  he  any  object  with  them  to  see  what  I  write  yon, 
show  them  this.  But  my  wish  is  to  pass  the  rot  of  my  days,  aamndi 
as  may  be,  unobserved  by  the  critics  of  the  world,  who  woald  sliow 
but  little  sympathy  for  the  deficiencies  to  which  old  age  is  so  liabkw 
May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Betsey,  and  your  children*  Give  my  lovt 
to  Mr.  Aylett,  and  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  £EUher, 

<*  P.  H«H»T.'* 

Of  the  ^  Sketches'  in  general,  we  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that 
they  are  highly  finished  pictures.  The  book  is  handsomely  print- 
ed; the  seotiments  it  approbates  are  universally  just;  and  the 
reader  has  an  interesting  portion  of  the  civil  history  of  his  country 
blended  with  the  memoirs  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  a^ithor 
exposes  and  censures  Mr.  Henry's  failings;  he  presents  his  virtues 
in  aU  their  winning  loveliness.  We  could  wish  every  American, 
and  especially  the  young  men,  who  think  pride,  profaneness  and 
useless  lives  honourable,  would  attentively  peruse  this  fine  pro- 
duction. It  is  a  good  model  for  ibiographical  writers,  and*  not 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  British  Spy. 
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Art.  II. — Wine. 

IR — During  the  continuance  of  judge  Cooper's  Emporium,  we 
were  treated  occasionally  with  essays  on  cookery  and  wine^ 
which  seemed  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  readers  of  that  work, 
scientific  as  it  was.  I  do  not  pretend  to  find  fault  with  the  judg- 
ment or  the  taste  of  that  gendeman,  but  I  think  the  author  of  the 
following  pages  has  had  as  much  experience  on  the  subject,  and 
is  as  well  entitled  to  offer  advice  upon  it,  as  the  learned  editor  of 
the  Emporium. 

For  these  last  thirty  years,  Beauvilliers'  eating  house  at  Paris, 
has  been  considered  as  the  best  in  Europe,  No  person  who  has 
visited  Paris,  is  ignorant  of  his  reputation;  nor  has  any  traveller 
to  the  metropolis  of  France,  able  to  pay  for  a  good  dinner,  ne- 
glected to  pay  his  respects  to  the  elegant  rooms  of  that  restaura- 
teur in  the  palais  royal. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago,  Beauvilliers  having  acquired  ai 
large  fortune,  left  off  business,  and  in  gratitude  to  his  customers, 
he  published  his  Art  du  Cusinier^  of  which  the  second  edition,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  appeared  in  1816.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
he  has  inserted  a  dissertation  on  wines,  which  for  the  edification 
of  your  readers,  c<uinoisseur&  and  amateurs  in  all  the  knowledge 
that  appertains  to  die  character  of  a  bon  vivant,  and  accomplished 
amphytrion,*  I  transmit  for  insertion  in  your  magazine.     I  ca» 

*  Amphytrion,  is  the  inviter,  the  hoet,  the  entertainer  at  a  dinner  {)Wty;  a  «- 
tnation  that  requires  not  onl^  deg^ant  taste  in  the  dh^otien  ti  hk  table,  tat 
much  reflection  and  g^ood  sense  in  the  arrangement  of  his  parties. 
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htve  no  doubt,  but  an  analytic  review  of  Beauvilliers'  wine  cel- 
lar, will  be  as  instructing  and  interesting  as  any  review  whatever 
which  your  magazine  can  furnish*     I  have  added  a  few  notes 
which  1  presume  to  thihk,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Constant  Rsaimjl. 

Choice  ofwme^* — ^In  choosijo^  wine;,  examine  it  well,  iaunedi- 
ately  ftcfoi  the  cask  whkh  is  offered  you*  It  bfaould  be  perfectly 
ikeur\^  if  red,  of  a  bright  ruby  colour;  acnd  smell  like  a  nosegay. 
Taste  it,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  free  from  any  earthy  taste-^Hiot 
sweet — ^lively  without  being  tartf — full  without  being  hard-— but 
dry.  These  are  the  qualities  of  good  wine.  If  it  have  these,  you 
may  buy;  all  that  relates  to  flavour  depends  on  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  an  experienced  palate. 

Wine  is  not  good,  till  it  has  acquired  maturity  in  tht  cask,  and 
lost  nart  of  its  watery  substance.  New  wine  ferments  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  affects  the  head:  if  it  be  too  old,  it  loses  its  liveliness 
and  flavour,  and  affects  the  nerves.  The  maturity  of  wine,  does 
not  depend  entirely  on  the  years  of  its  age.  Wines  of  some  vin- 
tages wiH  be  ripe  in  two  or  three,  others  not  till  four  or  five  years 
old.  This  depends  partly  on  its  age,  and  partly  on  the  circum- 
stances of  its  growth;  which  should  be  inquired  into;  far  die  taste 
akme  cannot  decide  exactly  when  wine  is  fit  for  use. 

Of  the  wines  of  France. — Of  the  French  wines,  which  are  every 
where  held  in  great  estimation,  those  of  Burgundy  are  the  best; 
at  least  if  we  may  judge  fvanx  the  coincidem:e  of  taste  amoi^^ 
connoisseurs,  yfho  prefer  them  to  the  odier  wines  oi  France,  for 
odour,  flavour,  fineness,  and  facility  of  digestion.  In  upper  Bur- 
gundy, every  vineyard  has  its  peculiar  character  and  name.  Those 
of  Auxerre  and  Tonnere,  are  justly  prized.  If  I  were  to  dwell 
upon  each  of  them,  I  should  exceed  my  limits;  I  speak,  thereforo, 
iK>w,  of  die  principal  kinds. 

The  wine  of  Beaure^  enjoys  the  first  reputation.  It  is  of  a  bright 
ruby  colour;  it  has  all  die  good  qualities  that  wine  shoidd  have. 
it  bears  mixing  with  water^  weH.  It  keeps  longer  alao  widiout 
akeradon  than  most  others.  But  diis  wine  is  at  its  best  ustxaliy 
flEt  four  or  five  years  old. 

Next  to  Beaure  wine,  come  diose  of  Pomard,  Volnay,  Nuit, 
Chassagne,  St.  Georges,  Vonne,  Chambudn,  Cios  Vougeot,  and 
la  Romance.  Perhaps  la  Romanee-Conty,  is  the  best  of  die  Bur- 
gundy red  wines.    Of  the  white  wines  of  that  district,  le  Morachet 

^  Wine  merohants  do  not  trust  to  a  glass:  they  hare  a  well  polished  wide- 
mouthed  silver  cap,  not  plain  but  fijgpnred  at  the  bottom,  to  reflect  the  light  through 
the  wine,  more  distinctly. 

f  Jodge  Cooper's  recommoBdation  of  iitorae  paper  as  a  test  of  prioked  wines, 
deserres  iietice:  all  wines  are  aoid  to  a  certain  degnee:  those  are  wbolenmest 
irhich  are  least  so.     The  jnoming  head-ach  is  owing  to  the  aoid  of  tartar. 

X  The  French  drink  this  wine,  or  wine  and  water,  as  a  beverage  at  dinner. 
Tm8  is  seldocn  the  prnotioe  of  an  Eagkah  table,  where  the  bererage  is  malt  li- 
quor, or  at  an  Ainerican  table,  whtre  it  is  usually  brandy  and  wi^er. 
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is  the  finest!  then  comes  the  wine  of  Meursault;  then  the  wine  of 
Chabl^B.     Burgundy  does  not  produce  m^y  white  wines* 

Next  to  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  are  those  of  Champagne;  so 
well  known  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them* 
At  all  grand  entertainmenta,  Champagne  wine  is  indispensable; 
its  known  quali^  is  to  produce  gayety,  and  to  enliven  the  spirits. 
Throu^out  Champagne,  the  grapes  cultivated  are  black,  although 
die  wine  be  white,  or  slighdy  tinged  with  red  (oeil  de  perdrix.) 
Hie  red  wmes  of  Champagne  are  li^tly  esteemed,  except  those 
from  Bouzy,  Verzai,  or  Vergenai.  They  are  somewhat  fiery  in 
the  mouth,  diough  light  and  of  a  jdeasant  odour.  Champagne  is 
aperitiye;  it  intoxicates  easily;  but  will  not  bear  water.*  The 
mast  esteemed  vineyards  of  Champagne,  are  those  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Rheims,  such  as  Ay,  Silleri,  and  Espemay.  These 
white  wiiHb  keep  best,  when  noifide  of  black  grapes.  Before  the 
late  method  of  making  Champagne  wine,  it  was  rare  that  it  would 
keep  more  dian  three  years  before  it  became  sick.  In  fact,  few 
wines  are  so  liaUe  to  disorder  and  to  spoil,  as  Champagne.  Wh^ 
tbey  are  so,  they  become  muddy,  they  let  fall  a  sediment,  and  a 
kind  of  filament,  or  threads  are  seen  m  the  liquor,  which  are  un- 
pleasant to  the  eye.  Hence,  you  should  not  lay  in  a  large  stock 
of  Champag^,  even  though  die  price  should  be  reasonable,  and 
the  vintage  good;  for  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable,  may  make 
it  come  ultimately  at  a  high  price. 

Baurdeaux  wines.  (Clm-et.) — ^These  also  are  reckoned  among 
the  .best  wines  of  France.     They  may  be  classed  thus: 

1st.  The  principal  vineyards  for  the  red  wines  of  Bourdeaux, 
are  Lafittte^Klu-Chateau;  LaToiu:;  Chateau  Margau;  Aubriondu 
Chateau;  Premier  Grave;  and  Seffur  Medoc. 

«8d  class.  Mouton-Canon;  Medoc-Canon;  Saint'  Emilion^  (or 
fimeliea;)  Rosans;  Margau;  la  rose  Medoc;  Pichon-LongueviUe; 
Medoc-Potelet;  St.  Julien-les-Ville;  St.  Julien;  Vin  du  Pape,  (red 
Gimve  wine);  Vin  de  la  Mission,  (red  Grave  wine  also);  and  aU 
the  wine  of  upper  Pevac;  all  these  are  eaually  delicious. 

3d  class*  These  wines,  as  commonly  classed,  may  serve  at  en- 
tertainments for  the  second  course  of  wine.  All  die  numerous 
wines  of  Pouillac,  are  of  good  quality;  those  of  Mess,  de  Ges* 
court,  jBod  St.  Esteve-Catenac  are  much  esteemed;  so  indeed  are 
many  others,  too  numerous  to  particularize.  I  shall  only  observe 
to  purchasers  of  these  wines,  that  they  may  expect  diem  all  to  be 
sick  in  the  botde,  after  having  been  botded  about  two  months.  \ 
In  this  state,  they  will  seem  far  inferior  to  cask  wine;  but  about 
four  months  more  brings  them  round.  All  these  wines  require  to 
be  botded,  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

*  Cbampag^  it  too  c<M  a  clknate  ft>  produce  a  good  wine.  Dr.Olarir  isrigiit 
about  it,  when,  in  bis  TniTelfl,  he  tajs,  it  is  seldom  made  of  ri{ie  grapes^  and  is 
doctored  with  sugar,  to  supi^y  the  denoient  perfection  of  the  fruit 

J  Wine  changes  in  propntion  to  the  quantity  of  air  included  b^WM»tiie  covk 
the  wine:  so  says  the  editor  of  the  £mporium. 
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Wfiite  wines  of  Bourdeaux.*-— Those  of  upper  Barsac  (Haut  Bar- 
sac  et  le  haut  Perpignac)  and  upper  Perpignac  are  of  the  first  qua- 
lity. After  these  comes  Santeme.  The  wines  of  Barsac,  Lanjon, 
Carbonieux,  and  Podecilac,  are  of  the  second  order. 

The  wines  of  Languedoc^  Hermitage  and  Cota  Rota*— -of  Dau- 
phiny  and  Provence.— *The  wine  of  PErmitage  is  red,  bright,  weO- 
flavoured,  and  of  excellent  odour;  it  is  well  known.  They  require 
time,  several  years,  to  ripen;  but  when  arrived  at  maturity  they 
are  delicious. 

The  white  wines  of  these  districts  are  more  heady,  and  bear 
upon  a  yellow  tint.  Those  of  Rousillon  are  stronger,  and  fuller. 
They  require  considerable  time  to  ripen/  They  must  settle  per- 
fectly, and  require  for  this,  frequent  racking.  When  clear,  they 
will  keep  thirty  years  or  more,  and  then  assume  the  flavour  c« 
Alicant  wine.  They  must  be  filtered  for  use,  for  they  afford  a 
sediment  in  die  bottle;  that  is,  the  red  wines  do  so;^e  white,  do 
not. 

The  wines  of  Languedoc  are  very  good;  the  ladies  like  them; 
particularly  the  Muscat  wine  of  Frontignan.  It  is  both  white  and 
red.  It  is  a  clammy  luscious  wine,  and  intoxicates  easily:  a  glasfr 
of  this  wine  is  good  with  sweetmeats  and  preserves,  but  not  to 
d»ink  in  larger  quantity. 

After  this,  come  the  white  and  red  Lune!,  which  in  some  years 
are  equal  to  the  Frontignan  (Frontiniac  generally,  but  iinproperly 
so  called.)  The  white  wine  of  Jurancon  in  le  Beam,  lower  Py- 
renees,  is  excellent.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  reminding  one,  by 
its  flavour  and  by  its  odour,  of  Trufles.  These  wines  keep  many 
years. 

The  wines  of  Provence  are  good,  but  the  red  are  too  luscious 
(liquereux.)  The  white  wines  are  Muscats  for  the  most  part« 
Tlie  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Gemenos,  called  wine  of  Toulon, 
of  la  Marque,  of  Barbautan;  with  many  others  too  numerous  to 
recount.    They  are  drank  at  the  desert. 

The  wines  of  Tavelle,  are  heady,  but  very  good.  Those  of 
Cote  Rotie,  Saint  Pejrret,  Condrieux,  are  much  esteemed:  and 
formerly  no  others  were  served  between  the  courses.  At  present, 
the  Bourdeaux  wine  has  occupied  their  place  at  Paris. 

I  have  not  room  to  mention  all  the  good  vineyards  of  France. 
Those  I  have  already  noticed,  are  of  the  first  estimation. 

After  the  French,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  oAer  wines.  Those 
of  the  United  Provinces,  such  as  de  Barre;  de  la  Moselle,  du 
Rhin.* 

t  Cote  Botie;  commonly,  but  improperly,  spelt  Cota  Rota,  as  if  it  wera  an 
Italudi  wine. 

*  All  these  are  thin,  meagre,  aoifkilous,  pleawnt  wines:  good  to  wash  the 
mouth  with  afler  soup.  Apt  to  produce  heart-bum;  unfit  for  gouty  people:  eren 
old  Hock,  is  an  inferior  wine.  They  are  the  produce  of  cold  countiies:  iofimor 
to  fine  cider  or  perry. 
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The  wine  of  Baare^  it  red|  p^^wmt^  hA  Hot  m^^^crior  nine. 
It  is  wholesome^  easf  of  cLi^ostkNEi;  JMCt  do»  aoti^eiir  trsiiisp<»rlft- 
ticni;  heme  its  use  is  cMefly  coofinedte  the  vioiwtjrof  ite  grow^ 

Moselle  wine  is  wMte^  Kghlt)  l^eneot^  |deiMUIti^acid»  fMtgr J 

Rhine  wiiie,  frdm  the  iiHrantaiiis  bonteriag  ihiut  river^  is  much 
4te  sa^e^ 

Not  to  hurry  die  reader  too  fm  Mrmy  from  one  oowHrir  to,^- 
ether,  I  proceed  to  the  wines  of  Hunguy.  \ 

The  wine  of  St.  Georges,  is  usually  sold  as  Tokai,  It  atefoliches 
Toiai,  but  cbRAofssenrs  can  weH  dislMiguMi  thfi  one  frool  the 
other.  It  sells  yety  high  htvt  (Parts.)  At  St*  Georgk^  there  ave 
two  kinds:  one  of  ^ese'ltinds  is  davtined  exthiaively  to  the  nU<- 
nufactute  of  the  wine  of  Wermoudi,  hy  niitans  of  an  extract  4f 
%onnwot>dY  as  I  shdl  notke  pn^eady;  this  eMmct  cdrtMBimiclUea 
the  bitter  t^te  and  stomafchic  quality  for  whidi  that  wiAe  is«ottdL 
When  wine^f  Wennpfnth  is  manofactlired  oiil  of  wine  of  Su 
Georges,  or  Tokai,  a  small  quantity  of  good  extract  of  wormwood 
is  adaed  to  eifch  bottle,  which  is  then  wfeU  shaken*  8«ck  is  the 
method  of  "^kinking  the  wine  of  WeriMoiikh;  far  there  to  Ho  not* 
yard  ofthat  naane^  nor  any  natural  wine  of  that  iavonrnnd^uaUljr* 
Tofcai,  is  well  known  by  name,  but  few  |Msrsons  knoW  it  by  ^^qj^ 
rience.  It  is  in  truth  a  very  fine  wine,  but  it  is  not  soI(C  The 
•mperor  erf*  Austria  c^wns  the  soil  on  Which  it  is  aciadt*  Uer  im- 
perial majesty^  has  made  a  prcaent  to  the  <^mperor  df  Riisaia  at  a 
m&aU  part  of  the  dtttriet  whereiti  the  Tokai  gtape  glow's;  a6  that 
tiiose  twoBo^vvt^ignbareAes^^proiirtetotfsof  thfespot.  Butpre^ 
aents  are  ihade  to  other  coolts  df  a  few  oashsy  and  also  to  aUme 
accredited  ambassadors,  so  diat  very  little  remains  for  sale:  nor 
indeed  is  tthj  vf  it  sold,  nAlete  at  ii»  sales  of  4i^  eff»oCs  of  ner- 
sons  of  this  description  on  their  removid  or  decease.  Btttci»ai& 
this  wine  is,  it  has  ite  defects;  for  it  does  not  weU  bear  the  ^er- 
nuenlatlve  proems;  and  it  is  spoHod  in  «  few  dmys  if  the  bottles  be 
not  filled  nearly  or  quite  fnH:  so  mch  so,  as  that  you  can  hardly 
recogniee  it  for  the  eame  wine.  I  tndenMaind  thils  is  not  thecase 
With  the  wine  from  grapes  grown  on  the  stnnfnit  of  the  nsoiintain. 
I  can  eotimunieate  no  furtlwr  piAtieidars  of  this  wine« 

Of  the  Greek  wines,  that  of  Cfp¥m  is  in  nboat  osteeao*  It  keeps 
for  half  a  centvy  or  more.  This  wine  Jias  always  bee»  iaroquest 
among  the  Apicii  of  modem  tiane.  It  is  very  plaasant,  but  eS* 
pensive;  often  adnloeraitd;  when  pnre^  it  is  balsamic  alvd  whole- 
some. It  has  a  borrachio  flavour,  from  the  le«klhem  vessels  hi 
which  it  is  kept.  Most  people  would  dispense  with  this  aiqpel-- 
ndded  flavour  if  they  could;  but  it  is  a  mark  of  the  genuine  wine. 
After  Cyprus  comes  the  wine  of  SUmcoru  It  is  more  of  a  fi- 
queur  than  that  of  Cyprus,  and  the  bouquet  (odour)  of  it,  is  ^^ny 
agreeable.  There  is  another  wine,  the  produce  also  6f  the  idand 
«£Qyprus,  the  wine  of  Chio,  which  passes  for  tiectar.  The  an- 
cients sou^t  it  as  ambrosia,  the  wine  of  the  gods.  Little  of  it 
cqmes  to  France:  not  more  than  a  few  small  botdes  of  it,  brought. 
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by  tHaanh  «UI  capuiaa  of  mmne,  who  hftv^  occaaloe  to  vtop 
^ere  for  refreshment.  There  is  also  a  Mahnsey  of  the  isU  of 
Cypma;  musky  and  much  cstoemecL  Thk  is  often  sold  as  the 
wine  of  Syracnse*  The  wine  of  the  ialaad  of  Madeira^  is  weQ 
IcBownjmd  greatly  esteemed  in  Fnmce^  aad  with  good  reaaptt» 
but  it  should  be  dry,  with  a  very  sli^t  bitter,  a  pleasa&t  odour, 
and  a  slight  tittte  of  pitch  from  the  skmsinwhichittstransporied. 
^The  Msdmaey-Madeira,  is  a,  delieious  wine,'!!^  greasy  esteem^  hf 
connoisseurs,  and  is  very  wholeaome* 

Of  the  Spimish  wines  tiie  best,  and  the  best  Jmown,  are  thbae^f 
Malaga;  ii4iereof  there  are  several  kinds.  They  should  be  chosen, 
diiy,  ndl  in  the  mouth,  not  clammy  ov  ropy,  and  of  a  deep  gpid  cor 
loiu*.  There  is  a  red  Malaga,  which  is  excellent^  ef  a  fine  coloui:, 
and  which  keeps  wdl.  The  wines  of  Bfal^ga,  are  much  esteemed 
in  Europe;  in  Prance  they  are  used  at  the  desert;  and  are  givea 
lb  sick  persons,  and  to  oonvaksoents  to  repair  their  •trength;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  them  in  excess. 

As  to  P^rt  wine,  I  need  only  say  that  to  deserve  the  commen- 
dations  given  to  it,  it  should  be  vtrf  old.  The  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  consume  much  of  itc  there  is  a  red  and  a  white  Port^ 
but  the  latter  is  not  cooimon.f 

Among  the  Spanish  wines  those  of  Alicant  are  distinguisbed; 
they  are  of  good  quality,  but  not  so  pleasmits  they  ave  too  thick 
and  heavy,  of  a  deep  red  approaching  to  black  when  new.  They 
•mmt  be  mquendy  racked,  and  long  kepc«  When  bottled,  haw- 
ever  dear  they  are  when  irat  in,  they  alwitys  deposit  a  sedim^ent: 
hence  they  reouire  to  be  akeved  whm  a  botde  is  drawn..  As  they 
grow  old,  their  quality  is  improved,  and  d%eir  cdour  becomes 
Ughter ;  in  this  state,  they  are  pleasant  and  nouiishing;  they  are  re- 
storadve  also,  where  debility  has  been  indi^oed  by  sickness  or  fa- 
tigue, or  any  circumstance  that  has  brought  on  too  much  waste  of 
strenfl;di.  Hiey  are  also  stomachic;  but  they  nuaet  be  need  in  mo- 
derataoB,  for  they  are  very  beady. 

The  Roia  wine  has  the  same  qualities. 

The  wine  of  Zeres  (SOierry)^  is  white,  dr^,  slightly  bitter^  and 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  winea.    It  is  a  desert  wi^e. 

The  Malmsey  of  die  Canartfs  (Bifalvoisie)  is  preferred  by  all 
real  connoisseurs,  becmxse  it  is  light  and  ko^  well*  This  ia  a 
boiled  wine,  made  from  a  Muscat  erape.  It  is  stomachic  in  ge«> 
neral,  but  bilious  persons  are  fbibiaden  tp  drink  it. 

*  |||Fra9^,irkeMagh8ftO|ptwo^joftb^ntesimra4rafJcatdi|yier»or 
at  the  desert,  tbejr  may  deserve  the  commeDdatioos  here  fiTen:  but  they  will  not 
do  to  be  used,  as  the  Ea^isb  aod  Aiaericans  use  wine. 

f  White  Port  is  very  common  in  London.    It  is  m  meagre  ialenor  wine. 

I  Sherry  when  old  and  dfy,  is  the  very  best  of  alt  the  wines,  if  yon  fwmfiafi 
j^Nirselftohalfapint.  It  is  less  acididoes  tiutfi  Msdeira.  Of  Sherry  the  Padre 
Aimenes  is  said  to  be  the  best  FnU  bodied  wines  are  never  drank  in  France, 
but  at  the  middfe  course  of  a  dinner,  inr  at  the  dssert  They  are  drank  ts  a  kiSd 
ef  liqueur. 
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The  Packaretti  Sherry  is  dry  and  pleasant.  The  vine  ^f  Qeni- 
carlo  is  mild.* 

Throughout  Italy  the  wines  are  good,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  French  grapes  were  originally  Italian.  Whett*the  Gauk  had 
cleared  die  high  mountains  that  separated  ancient  Gaul  froiii  Italy, 
and  had  tasted  the  grapes,  and  the  juice  of  them  on  the  Italian 
side,  they  incited  their  compatriots  to  make  the  ccmquest  of  Italy. 
Then  the  grapes  of  that  country  were  propagated  among  the  Gauls; 
who,  in  their  turn,  a  few  centuries  anerward,  were  invaded  by  the 
people  of  the  nordi,  or.  the  Normans:  they  made  us  pay  dear,  for 
the  wine  our  ancestors  had  drank  in  Italy,  as  well  as  for  that 
which,  in  consequence  of  our  conquests,  we  had  been  enabled  ^ 
drink  in  France.^ 

Of  the  Italian  wines,  the  most  esteemed  is  the  Falemian,  so 
much  praised  by  Horace,  and  sang  by  J.  J.  Rousseau.  The  wine 
of  Alba,  the  t)riginal  site  of  Ancient  Rome,  was  the  first  wine 
made  by  the  Romans:  it  preserves  its  reputation  yet.  It  is  very, 
pleasant,  not  heady,  and  easy  of  digestion.  There  b  of  it,  both 
white  and  red.  It  is  even  permitted  to  persons  indisposed,  from 
its  being  not  so  strong  as  to  disorder  the  nerves  of  weak  patients. 

Tuscany  produces  wine  which  i  i  vals  these;  the  Monte  Fiasconcf 
This  wine  passes  there  for  being  the  best  of  the  Italian  wines.  I 
do  not  agree  to  this;  for  wine  may  have  other  good  qualities  be- 
side that  of  intoxicating. 

The  Florence  wine  is  a  Muscat;^  and  being  boiled,  it  has  the 
double  advantage  of  keeping  a  long  time,'  and  btsaring  transp<»rta- 
tion.    There  is  great  consumption  of  Florence  wine. 

The  Venetian  wine  is  exceUent:  though  rich  it  is  piquant. 

The  wines  of  Naples,  the  Lacryma  Christi,  and  Gaeta  wiaea^ 
are  well  known.  They  are  light  and  agreeable,  and  the  odour  is 
good. 

These  are  all  the  wines  with  which  I  am  acquainted  as  a  dealer. 

On  the  racking  of  wines. — ^The  first  racking  should  take  'place 
about  the  middle  of  March  after  the  vintage.  For  this  purpose 
the  casks  should  be  recently  emptied,  and  rinsed  with  great  care; 
scraping  off  all  the  tartar  that  adheres  to  their  sides;  &t  should 
any  remain,  it  will  gready  iiyure  the  quality,  delicacy,  and  per- 
fume «of  the  wine  meant  to  be  put  in.  It  is  also  necessary  to  wash 
the  outside  of  the  cask,  and  to  brudi  off  all  the  hard  dirt  and  the 
moss  that  may  adhere  to  ibt  bottom,  as  well  as  the  small  fungi 
that  are  apt  to  form  thete..  Nothing  should  be  left  imwashed^ 
even  to  the  bungs.    Hie  cask  is  then  brimstoned;  using  a  piece 

*  The  Benicario  is  an  inferior  wioe,  much  used  to  adidterate  Port 
f  The  fine  old  song  of  Dr.  Walter  Pope  says. 

With  Monte  Fiascone  or  Bui^undj  wine. 
To  drink  the  king's  health,  as  oft  as  I  duie. 
\  Florence  wine,  usually  im^rted  in  cases,  like  oil,  and  alopt  with  eotton  and 
coyered  with  oil,  is  a  strong  heady  wine:  not  a  Muscat  as  1  should  jwigt^  or 
boiled. 
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of  brimstone  cut  tapering.  This  should  be  done  when  the  wea* 
ther  is  perfectly  dry.  Before  the  wine  is  racked  olT  into  the  cask, 
it  should  be  rinsed  with  a  pint  of  good  Cogniac  brandy,  and  thea 
drained.  ^Fhen  (ill  it  with  the  clear  wine  with  a  syphon  or  a  pump^ 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  lees:  bung  it  up  with  a  very  clean  bung 
fixed  in  a  clean  white  linen  rag. 

The  casks  thus  filled,  are  placed  on  the  tressels:  they  must  be 
examined  from  time  to  time,  and  filled  up,  (if  there  be  any  emp^ 
space  in  the  cask,)  with  the  sameiviney  of  the  same  press  and  vint- 
age: any  inferior  wine  used  for  the  purpose,  will  spoil  the  whole, 
and  you  will  lose  your  trouble. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  rack  the  wine  again,  taking  all  the 
precautions  above  directed.  It  is  by  a  repetition  of  the  process 
of  racking,  that  wine  acquires  its  fineness  and  delicacy,  and  at 
length  its  ripeness.  When  it  has  acquired  its  full  flavour,  it 
should  be  fined:  for  which  purpose,  take  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to 
the  hogshead  (piece)  in  the  following  manner.  Beat  up  with  a 
quart  of  river  water  the.  whites  of  six  eggs:  draw  off  three  botdes 
of  the  wine:  take  a  clean  white  stick,  split  it  at  the  end  in  &ur 
pieces  receding  from  each  other;  beat  up  the  eggs  and  water,  pour 
It  in,  and  stir  the  wine  in  the  cask  well,  with  the  stick  thus  cleft, 
introduced  in  the  bimg  hole;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  stick 
should  quite  teach  to  the  bottom.  Then,  when  well  stirred,  leave 
it  (after  being  bunged  up)  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  days  untouch^ 
ed.  The  fining  should  never  be  attempted  but  when  the  weather 
is  calm  and  serene.* 

The  same  remarks  and  directions  apply  to  white  wine,  except  as 
to  the  manner  of  fining:  which  is  managed  thus: 

When  the  wine  has  been  sufficiently  racked,  it  may  be  rendered 
still  clearer  by  fining,  which  improves  both  the  taste. and  the  co- 
lour. Take  for  this  purpose  some  isinglass,  wrsq)  it  in  a  piece  of 
clean  linen,  beat  it  with  a  hammer  till.it  parts  into  fine  shreds: — 
put  it  in  a  vessel  with  a  little  rain  or  river  water,  adding  water  by 
degrees  as  it  is  imbibed  by  the  fish-glue;  add  three  pints  of  water 
to  a  common-sized  ring  of  isinglass;  this  is  enough  for  three  pipes 
of  wine.  When  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  add  three  pints  of  white 
wine,  and  if  you  wish  to  keep  it  for  the  purpose  of  fining ,  other 
casks,  add  to  it  some  good  brandy.  Pass  die  whole  of  it  through. 
a  filter  of  fine  linen  to  strain  off  the  sediment:  do  this  a  second 
time;  then  put  it  up  in  very  clean  bottles  (nearly  filled)  well  cork- 
ed, and  kept  in  a  dry  place.    One  bottle  will  be  enough  for  a  piece 

'*'  Hothead  (nn  piecej.  Milk  is  better  fining  than  eggs,  because  it  combines 
with  the  tartarous  acid  of  the  wine,  which  eggs  do  not.  Half  a  pint  of  skimmed 
milk  (or  rather  less)  beat  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  is  a  strong  fining  for  a 
quarter  cask.  The  brewers  use  isinglass;  and  when  the  beer  is  strong  they 
beat  up  with  it  a  little  fine  sand,  to  oreroome  the  adhesiveness  of  the  liquor.  Too 
much  egg  or  too  much  milk,  gives  an  unpleasant  flarour.  Isinglass  is  more  un- 
certain as  to  quantity. 
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•r  hogshead  of  wine.  Use  this  in  the  same  maimer  as  directed 
for  fimng  tbt  rpi  wines,  substituting  tiie  solution  of  isinglass  for 
whites  ol  eggs.  You  must  not  forget  to  admit  a  little  air  by  means 
of  a  vent  peg. 

If^  contrary  to  expectation,  the  wine  should  fail  of  bemg  clear 
after  having  been  fined  in  the  manner  above  directed,  boil  a  quart 
(pinte)  of  milk  or  cream,  which  when  boiled  mu^  be  permitted 
to  cooL  Skim  oiF  the  skin,  or  buttery  matter  that  will  appear  on 
the  tap:  pour  it  into  your  wine,  which  will  soon  be  clarified.* 

If  it  be  red  wine  that  continues  dull,  take  some  clean  ^ite  un- 
sized blotting  paper,  f  Roll  it  up  so  that  you  can  put  it  in  loose- 
ty  at  the  bun^h(de.  Of  this  put  in  ten  or  a  dozen  sheets.  Let  it 
mis  remain  tiU  the  paper  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  wine  will 
be  fined}  even  if  it  should  be  thick  and  ropy  (gros.) 

3evend  other  methods  are  prescribed  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
as  I  have  never  employed  them  in.  my  ovm  cellar,  and  as  some  of 
them  are  objectional>le  as  being  unwholesome,  I  think  it  better  to 
omit  any  furaier  remark  on  these  receipts. 

As  I  have  spoken  of  turbid  wine,  it  may  be  proper  to  point 
out  the  causes  of  this  malady.  Some  of  them  depend  on  us, 
qchers  are  not  under  our  command*  For  example,  want  of 
care  in  racking  the  wine  may  powerfully  contribute  to  this  de- 
£ect*^f  during  the  first  year  we  do  not  draw  oK  our  wines  from 
the  thick  lees-^or,  if  after  having  drawn  them  off,  we  neglect  to 
fill  1^  Ae  casks  at  least  once  a  month — if  in  such  case  the  wines 
are  stored  away-— especially  in  a  warm  cellar  in  summer  time — 
if  as  o£ten  as  you  want  wiivs  you  draw  it  from  a  cask  and  leave  it 
tlms,  only  part  full  for  a  kmg  time,  especially  with  the  spile  onf- 
all tiiese  causes  will  suffice  to  render  vour  wine  foul.  It  is  true 
thai,  diat  many  of  the  faults  depena  on  ourselves.  But  it  is 
fiair  also  to  say  tiiat  very  often  i^  sjpitt  of  all  the  care  we  take, 
tiie  accidents  in  question  will  happen. 

Sometimes  die  season  opposes  the  due  combination  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  wine ;  so  in  very  hot  and  dry  years,  the  essential 
oil  is  m  over  or  u^der  proportion  to  the  must  ^  and  me  oily,  aque- 
ous, and  suppury  particles  do  not  enter  into  complete  chemical 
union ;  in  tins  ease,  the  fermentation  that  is  to  produce  this  union, 
is  ^ow  and  imperfect.  A  similar  inconvenience  results  fix>m  very 
cold  or  very  rainy  seasons,  which  equally  tend  to  piievent  the  in- 

*  In  Pbiladelpto  it  is  not  ubmiuJ  to  put  about  %  teble  gpooniull  of  stlt  in 
a  hogshead  of  Madeira;  I  am  not  aware  in  what  way  it  acts,  but  I  know  it  contri- 
butes to  take  away  ropiness  in  malt  liquor. 

.  f  Papier  ^,  sans  odeur.  Clean,  white,  ^ns  writiogf  paper  is  better;  became 
it  contains  a  9inall  quantity  of  glue,  and  alio  a  snail  quantity  of  atatt.  Voiaa 
a^a|gale,nttt  inat  the  bung  bole,  a  sheet  ^p^ien  let  it  unMi  miie  olflie 
ca9k:^rink)eoait8omevaeanwhitesai)d>to4iA^iti  Byd^gfeesit  vill&Ilto 
the  bottom  a^d  the  sedimeut  with  it 
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tefidi^  XBOtkm  that  combines  the  oil^  the  augar,  the  water  and  the 
acid^  into  a  vinous  liquor* 

So  soon  as  you  perceive  a  tendency  in  the  wine  to  turn  thick 
and  turbid,  the  following  symptoms  will  also  appears  whenyoit 
pierce  a  cask  to  draw  a  glass  of  the  wine  to  taste  it,  it  dix>p8 
slowly,  and  does  not  spin  out  in  a  stream  like  wine  in  good  or- 
der :  on  tasing  it,  you  leel  something  thick  and  oily  that  fiOs  the 
palate,  not  that  lively  stimulant  sensation  which  is  produced  by 
well  managed,  generous  wine*  On  these  symptoms  appearing^, 
beside  the  means  I  have  mentioned,  yt>u  must  again  rack  off  the 
wine. 

Then  take  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  dissolve  it  in  a  quart  ot 
the  wine  thus  racked  off,  shaking  the  bottle  well ;  (perhaps  two 
quarts  of  wine  instead  of  one  would  be  a  better  proportion  be* 
cause  cream  of  tartar  is  of  difficult  solution.)  To  this  mixture, 
add  half  a  pint  of  good  Montpelier  (or  Nantz)  brandy,  end  idso 
a  few  quarts  of  good  witte  of  the  same  year,  and  a^  Aem  to 
the  turbid  wine.  This  method  wiU  probably  cure  die  disorder  ia 
a  short  time,  but  it  .is  necessary  also^  to  drink  off  the  wine  witli* 
out  delay,  because  there  is  danger  of  its  fattitt|^  again  imo  ihe 
same  state* 

On  bottting  wine.  When  a  cask  of  wine  is  ti^iped  for  botdirig, 
gently  rsuse  the  opposite  end  f^out  two  inches  bv  means  of  a  few 
pieces  of  brick  or  wood*  The  cask  may  be  bottled  off  by  means 
either  of  a  cock,  a  spi|^  and  faucet,  or  a  sii^on*  The  augur 
ought  not  to  be  larger  than  the  tube  to  be  ins^ted*  la  bmii^ 
die  hole,  take  care  to  hold  it  in  a  straight  direction,  and  direcdy 
in  the  middle  of  a  stave,  not  between  two  staves*  When  in  bea- 
ring it  at  the  bottom  you  perceive  the  wine  to  ooae  out,  do  not 
go  on  tolxH^  it  quite  through  to  the  wine,  but  take  die  augur  dean 
out  the  hole,  wipe  it,  and  drive  the  thin  remaining  part  of  the 
stave  inward  by  forcing  the  spigot  or  cock,  on  die  outside ;  is 
tlus  way  the  wine  will  be  less  disturbed,  and  die  cock  will  fit 
tighter*  In  filling  the  botdes,  incttne  them  a  litde,  so  that  d^ 
wine  may  not  enter  with  too  much  motion  and  violence^  When 
a  botde  is  three  parts  filled,  hdf  turn  the  cock,  or  half  st^  the 
siphcm  to  fin  it  up,  and  in  meantime  the  bottle  last  fitted  may  be 
corked* 

.  It  is  a  point  of  the  first  necessity  to  be  attended  to,  diat  die 
botdes  be  well  rinsed*  No  cfU-e  will  make  up  for  this  iw^tt* 
For  this  purpose  make  use  of  small  shot,  ot  coarse  sand,  or  a 
soaeall  chain,  or  all  (^  diem*  Wh^  die  bottle  seems  clean,  Mow 
VOL  it,  and  smell  if  diere  remain  any  musty  odour*  Even  when 
l|pre  Js  no  bad  odour  the  bottle  should  nevertheless  be  rinsed 
a^vwral  times  in  dean  water* 

De  not  qutoe  fill  die  bottles;  leave  a  ^ace  (about  two  inches) 
between  the  cork  end  the  wine,  otherwise  the  botde  wtll  be  brok- 
en. Never  use  a  botde  that  is  starred,  or  that  has  my  blemish* 
It  is  false  economy  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  about  purchasing  the 
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most  perfect  bottles,  and  paying  the  best  price  for  them;  other- 
wise you  risk  b<^  bottle  and  wine.  For  this  reason  also,  exam- 
ine the  necks  to  see  that  the  corks  are  Hkely  to  fit  tight  andrega- 
iariy.  Fch*  the  same  reason,  employ  only  new,  well  cut,  soft 
corks ;  reject  those  that  have  been  used,  and  have  lest  their  elas- 
ticity, or  that  have  dusty  holes,  and  cracks  in  them,  or  that  art  in 
any  way  defective  or  rotten.  You  cien  never  ciu'e  #ine  that  tastes 
of  the  cork.  To  cork  your  bottles  well,  you  must  employ  force, 
with  an  oak  hammer,  having  a  broad  surface :  the  cork  must  be 
driven  alm6st  entirely  within  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  In  corking 
the  bottles,  hold  them  over  a  tub,  that  if  by  accident  a  bottk 
should  break,  the  wine  may  not  be  lost.  When  corked,  dip  or 
smear  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  cork  in  Spanish  wax.  Ir  die 
wine  be  suspected  of  subsequent  fermentation,  tie  down  the  cork 
widi  strings,  or  wire  it  down.  (In  England  diey  hove  a  macMne 
expressly  for  forcing  the  corks  into  bottles,  and  e^ry  botde  in 
the  process  of  minting  it  at  the  glass  house,  is  compressed  at  die 
neck,  so  d»it  the  cork  on  entering  may  swell  out  after  it  has  pass^ 
ed  the  narrow  part  of  the  neck  where  the  glass  has  been  a  Ktde 
compressed  by  the  workmen,  while  red  hot  and  soft.)  The  a>rks 
vre  better  for  being  previously  boiled  in  clear  water.*  If  the 
wine  be  intended  to  be  kept  Icmg  in  bottles,  they  should  be  dipt 
in  a  mixture  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  a  very  litde  wax ;  not  enough 
to  soften  the  composition,  but  to  give  it  tenitcity  merdy;  If 
these  precautions  be  not  taken,  and  air  is  permitted*  to  find  a 
Tent,  however  small,  either  the  bottle  bursts,  or  the  wine  tmns 
flat  and  sour. 

It  will  be  well  however,  to  give  directions  for  the  most  approv- 
ed coaipontion  for  waxine  corks.  Take  by  wei^t  equal  parts  of 
pitch  and  rosin,  (arcanson)  with  three  fourdis  of  a  pitft  of  tallow; 
melt  them  gradually  together  in  a  varnished  or  glazed  pot  of 
earthen  ware,  stir  them  well  over  a  moderate  fire  tiU  dfey  ane  all 
incorporated:  then  increase  the  heat  till  die  mixture  begmsto 
boil  up:  be  sure  to  take  it  off  the  fire  before  it  boils  over,  other- 
wise your  mixture  will  be  apt  to  inflame  and  produce  damgftr. 

When  die  ebullidon  has  subsided,  and  all  is  melted,  stir  in  a 
litde  red  ochre,  yellow  ochre,  Spanish  white,  or  lampblack:  if 
you  use  the  latter  you  must  add  a  litde  more  tallow.  This  de* 
pends  on  the  khid  of  colour  you  widi  to  give  to  your  cement. 
(Bricks  dried  and  powdered  very  fine,  will  prove  a  good  addition 
to  the  cement,  in  lieu  of  the  ochres  and  white.) 

When  the  cement  is  well  mixed  let  it  cool  a  Ktde-^wipe  Alt' 
top  of  the  neck  clean  and  dry-^-4mear  the  composition '  over  the 
cork,  and  under  the  edge  ot  the  neck,  taking  care  that  it'  sticiai 
weU<— let  it  cool  set  upright.  Keep  die  pot  on  a  moderate  fife, 
so  as  to  have  the  cement  in  a  state  suficiendy  fluid  but  not  too 
hot:  it  b  useless  to  employ  it  if  too  cool,  and  it  will  notlmiwisr 
so  well  if  too  hot. 

*  And  dried  afterward,  c. 
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Mmtner  of  arrmging  the  trine"  in  the  eeHarwhen  it  u  iottied* 
When  the  botdes  are  fifled^  c(n*ked,  cemented  and  sealed,  th^ 
Buisl  be  ttTsmged  in  succession  in  the  cases.  This  is  the  m^hod 
to  be  pursued: 

Under  the  first  row,  strew  three  inches  thick  of  fine,  dry  sand, 
well  sifted,  to  get  rid  of  small  pebbles ;  for  if  any  such  remain, 
the  weight  wiU  occasion  the-  bottle  that  rests  upon  them  to  break, 
and  this  will  produce  a  disj^cing,  and  disarrangement  of  the 
whole  bin.  Level  the  sand,  mi  arrange  on  it  your  botdes;  the 
first  range  being  about  a  dozen^  The  necks  should  be  placed  att 
that  side  next  the  wall,  two  inches  from  the  waU :  take  care  that 
the  bottjoms  of  your  bottles  are  in  a  regular  fine,  ranging  evenly 
wkh  each  other.  Put  xmt  lath  upon  the  belly  of  die  botde,  and 
two  ladis  upon  die  neck*  Piaee  die  next  range  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  corks  outward  and  die  bottoms  inward,  taking  care 
tint  the  belly  of  the  second  range  of  bocdes  does  not  rest  on  the 
bcUy  of  the  first  range,  but  upon  the  ladis  and  between  the  necks. 
Continue  dus  operation  as  high  as  you  please^  always  observing 
ta  keep  your  line  even  and  regular,  no  one  botde  projecting  be-* 
yond  .another;  for  dtis  would  not  only  be  unsightly,  bxrt  would 
also  cause  inequality  of  pressure,  if  your  sand  be  fine  and  well 
sifted-— if  you  have  used  no  cracked,  starred,  or  blemished  bot« 
ties — if  your  ladis  are  sound—* you  may  rest  assured  ditft  you 
win  be  free  from  accidental  breakage  in  stowing  die  botdes. 
Some  persons^  instead  of  ladis,  use  whisps  of  straw,  and  find 
diem  serve  a  good  purpose.  Indeed  I  should  recommend  diem> 
in  preference  to  laths. 

Such  are  BeaufoiUier^a  remarks  and  directions:  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  some  observations  on  the  English  and  American 
practises. 

As  to  the  Engllish:  they  botde  all  dieir  wine,  white  as  well  as 
red:  although  from  great  care  in  arching  their  cellars,  grouting 
die  brick  woric  of  due  arch,  and  fining  with  board  die  inside  df 
their  binns,  dieir  cellars  are  dry,  yet  they  are  only  so  dry  as  a 
flaoist  Mnosphere  wiH  permit  diem  to  bOb  Wine  merchants  usu-^ 
ally  use  stoves  in  dieir  odars,  with  dieitnometers  to  keep  up 
the  heat  about  M*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In  that  damp 
and  variable  climate,  red  port,  die  common  beverage  after  din- 
ner, is  apt  to  lose  its  colour,  and  widi  its  cofour  its  flavour,  which 
resides  more  in  the  aim  than  die  jttke  of  the  grape.  The  red 
port  is  kept  four  years  in  the  caa^,  and  twd  or  tlu^e  in  botdes, 
bafere  it  is  considered  in  high  perfection,  indeed  it  is  a  supe- 
rior wine  at  good  tables  to  what  is  usoaUy  met  with  here  in  Ame- 
rica. To  make  up  superior  port  for  die  best  class  of  London 
consumers,  good  wine,  not  much  brandied  while  in  Portugal, 
(where  they  use  nasty  Portuguese  or  S^anidi  brandy,  ill  flavour- 
ed, ill  di^illed,  and  somewhat  add)  is  doctored  in  die  winemer- 
cfaant's  cellar.  To  a  pipe  <^  mild  hi|^  flavoured  port,  about  two 
galloDs  of  the  finqat  oogniac  brandy}  is  Jnit.    If,  also,  about  five 
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0sSiimM  tsf-  sound  chcpet  or  hennittge  be  a«Med,  the  flavour  is 
gre&dy  improved.  Thae-shoiild  be  |nlt  in  after  the  finh^B;,  whicii 
in  Englana  is-alfvays  white  of  egaSt  The  cask  being  stirred,  ev 
the  wine  in  it  well  stirred  to  inix  tne  ingredients,  it  is  left  to  set* 
tie;  gci^raUjr  the  wine  is  over  Sned.  I  suspect 'die  whites  of  ten 
eggs  beat  tip  with  ^  gallon  of  the  wine,  is  enough  for  a  pipe^ 
The  hoops  and  the  whole  casit  should  be  well  examined  to  see 
fhat  there  is  no  starthig,  no  pin  hole*  In  three  or  four  years  the 
wine  will  be  fit  tobottfe:  in  a  yeasr  and  a  half  after  that,  it  wiU  be 
€t  to  drink.  Pq^t  ^iiie  is  not  improved  by  keeping,  afSter  six 
years  0ld. 

*  jPort  wine  will  improire  like  white  wine  in  richness  and  mei" 
lowness,  by  being  kept  in  a  cask,  but  it  wffl  lose  its  peculiar  &n 
vour,  and  its  colo^ir  also;  and  become  in  f^ste  and  appearance  13m 
some  of  the  dry  Greek  wines.  Hence  it  is  better  for  beimg  botr 
lle^  according  to  the  English  practice:  prorided  due  precaution 
be  observed.  The  English  neyer  seal  Aeir  corks:  they  depend 
on  dijc  clip  in  the  neck,  wliich  JForma  a  k|nd  of  strait,  through 
which  the  cork  has  to  pass,  and  then  swell  out.  If  the  cork  be 
good)  ami  the  wine  kept  on  its  side,  no  air  can  get  in  or  out. 
'  |n  decanting,  diey  use  a  muslin  strsdner  in  a  silver  frame,  and 
a  silvier  antiguglar  to  supply  air  to  the  inside,  while  the  wine  is 
decanted.  They  never  decant  within  a  wine  glass  remaining  in  the 
bo^e.  They  never  cool  port  wine:  diey  often  expose  it  to  warn 
tip  before  the  fire.  AH  these  practices  are  the  results  of  expert* 
imce;  but  they  are  more  applicable  to  coloured  and  red,  dian  tq 
^hite  wines. 

White  wines,  are  best  kept  in  the  eask,  upon  the^  own  leee,  in 
a  warm  dry  place.  They  are  better  fined  with  skimmed  milk, 
than  with  eggs;  some  persons  think  that  after  fining  with  miBc, 
die  wine  is  apt  to  grow  tuibid  in  bad  weather;  I  doubt  thist  the 
ullage  ia  usuaBv  the  richest  and  fiiHest  part  of  the  wine.  There 
in  no  danger  at  white  wines  Idiitig  ccfour;  but  they  ovight  not  to 
be  kept  in  n^n;  casks.  All^e  Frendi  wines  are  too  thm  to  keq> 
in  the  cask;  they  would  run  into  acid  ferm^tatipo.  A  gallon  of 
fine  brandy  to  the  qttarter  cask  of  Tcneriflfe  or  Madeira,  improves 
the  quality,  if  the  wine  be  1hin,'for  it  prevents  thia  tendency  to 
gcid  fermentation,  and  causes  Ae  tartar  to  subside,  The  tartar 
of  n^ine  crystallizes  and -subsides  much  sooner  in  wood  than  in 
glass,  hi  wood  it  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  cask;  in  glass  it  can- 
not catch  hold.  AU  new  wines  are  imwholesome,  intoxicatii^^ 
an4  sickehfeg,  not  fifom  Ae  spirit  they  cont»n,  but  from  Ae  tar- 
tar they  contain;  they  never  become  ftdl,  oily,  silky,  till  all  the 
tartar  has  crystallised  on  the  aides  of  the  caslu  Hence,  fbr 
white  wines,  milk  that  decomposes  and  is  decomposed  bytke  aeid 
of  tartar,  is  better  for  fining  than  the  white  of  eggs;  and  notwith- 
standing the  objection  already  noticed,  I  think  it  preferable  on 
the  whole.  Too  much  egg  gives  unpleasant  flavour*  No  Mn* 
.deic^  o^  TeneiiireY8l}QQl4  be  tapped  unde;  three  years  a&arfi«iagv 
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A  little  salt  is  dai^iied^i  preservatiy^L^gaiiist  n^iness.    T6  thafi 
.Madeiraor  toTeneriffe^adJagailoaof  a^lmsey  tQtbe  qoAnercask/ 

Tq  prove  tbathowevor  the.  French  inaf  eapcct  in  cookery,.  th«y 
do  not  despise  English  dishes,  I  shall  now  present  to  your  rear 
ders,  the  Receipts  given  by  BeanviUiers  for  maldng  PJumitUing'i 
Woulfhe  rabiettey  (or  lapin  gallois)  2Sid  meehe  de  potetesse:^  which 
phrases  being  translated  and  eompaved  with  the  receipts,  are 
tound,  after  due  inveatigatidn^  to  be  nkunb-puddingt-  toaatea 
cheese,  and  mashed  potatoc^s*  It  would  nave  been  niore  iair^  had 
the  French  connoisseurs  who  borrow  our  dishas^  borrowed  also 
the  names  of  them.  Rosbif,  bifteck,  and  plumbouding^are  com^ 
mon  appellations:  and  I  weH  remember  over  a  coflee-houSe  lit 
.Paris,  a  notice  to  passeng^irs  that  thev  might  be  served  withail^ 
with  Ponge  a  la  rom  et  a  la  fac  a  T Anglais;  thereby  meanings 
rum  punw^  and  arrack  punchy  But  in  return,  our  good  ladies 
^nd  meacMks,  who  do  us  the  honour  of  instructing  us  in  the  no^ 
ble  furt  of  cookery^  arc  no^.  behind  hand  in  disfiguring  FfenelH 
names  and  French  dishes*  Hence  we  read  (that  is  those  wb4 
like  the  writer  are  amateurs  of  good  living)  of  CuUis,  and  Lee< 
sons,  and  Beshmells^  with  man^  other  strange  misnames  of  e^usA 
inc^rtance,  that  puzzle  the  du:tionary  hunters  to  trace  to  meil' 
meaning*  I  wisn  that  the  laudable  practice  adopted  in  Paris 
were  extended  to  Londcoi,  PhiUdel^lua  and  New- York.  I  oniit' 
Boston,  because  the  ffood  Yankees  are  fully^  satisfied  with  theit' 
national  Cbyouder«  The  nractice  I  allude  to  is  this*  A  commit^ 
tee  from  the  fraternity  ot .  cooks,  some  years  ago,  met,  and  appU« 
ed  to  the  Medical  department  of  Paris  to  join  them  in  the  lattda' 
ble  design  of  publishiii|f  a  truly  sdenti^cal  book  on  cookery*  Th4 
cooks  expunged  all  articles  that  did  not  contribute  to  richnesi^  ot 
flavour;  the  medical  committee  expunged  all  the  articles  whicH 
they  deemed  delelere/ous  and  unwholesome*  I  believe  the  book 
Vf^  published  undet  the  title  of  La  Cuisine  Medkale^  or  Cuisine 
de  Sante,  ot  some  such  appropriate  smpellatioo. 

The  following  is  the  process  given  by  Beauvilliefs  fcfr  mukmg 
Welsh  rabbit,  Woulche  r^bette,  or  Laptn  Gallois. 
,  Take  slices  oi  bread  toasted  of  a  fine  brown  colour:  pal-e  thcJ 
rind  off  son^e  Gloucester  cbeese^cut  it  into  small  dice/ put  it  in  $t 
sauce-pan  to  dissolve  with  a  very  little  watery  add  a  httk  Cay« 
enne  peppei;:  when  dissolved  spread  it  on  the  hot  toast;  brown  it 
virith  a  salamander  held  at  a  litde  distance  oter  it,  aad  serve  it  up 
v^ith  mustard  and  sail. 

We  see,  however^  that  if  Beauvilliers  has  put  the  nafiie  in 
masquerade,  he  has  not  spoiled  or  di^oiised  the  process. 
'^ PHILOIN. 

Art.  III. — Delaplaine*s  Repository  of  the  Lives  and  Portraiti 
of  Diaunguished  Americans.    Vol*  1. — Part  2»     Philadelphia^ 
181  r.     pp.  115. 
E  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  of  fhe 
general  plan  of  Mr.  Dclaplaine V  Repository,  and  to  iioticef 
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the  unperfeeiiQM  of  .h»  finii  Kuinber,  oM^dDr^  a»  t  "speeimen 
qC  liie  whole  woiiu*  Firoai*die  jtsdgftimt  dien  proDotmeed,  st^ 
Bfiquent  events,  and  furAcr  ref^tion^  hoi^  not  induced  us  to  de- 
pttrt« 

We  were  at  tlmt  time  led  to  remairk  upon  the  disadvantages 
necessarily  incurred  fay  every  production  of  human  genius  whose 
sq^pearance  has  been  preceded  by  too  early  and  too  pompous  an 
attuinciation,  and,  upoii  die  imprudence  of  promising  too  much, 
which  inevitably  causes  the  pertormaoMe  to  seem  too  littk*  There 
'Were  some  readers  to  whom  our  strictures,  we  ar^  awm^,  appear- 
ed too  severe,  asd  who  inferred  from  our  decided  disapproliation 
of  the  prodttctMn  .then  under  observation,  tfmt  we  were  hostile  to 
the  scheme  of  anatkmal  book  of  hoofgniphy^  such  as  it  is  Mr.  Dela- 
plaine^s  intuition  to  give  todM-piMic.  We  have,  however,  on 
the  contrary,  always  conceived  it  to  be  highly  desiivble  that  the 
lave^  of  the  ftminfrpt  menof  oar  coimtry  should  be  recorded,  to- 
other widi  graphic  xnenoriafai  of  their  personal  ftattures,  and  a 
large  portion  of  thb  Mapaaiae  has  aoeofdingly  been  devoted  to 
origimd  biographies  of  distinguished  Americans* 

But  itis  verye^dentduUlhe  value  of  biogra^y,  parriecdaity 
<^  those  men  whose  individual  reputation  gives  a  tone  to  the  na- 
ti<mal  character,  is  too  importemt  to  be  wilh  propriety  abandoned 
to  p^odical  misceHanies,  whose  editers  cannot  be  expected  to 
possess  siieh  opportunities  of  collecting  acenrate  and  detaHed  in- 
rorraatjony  nor  such  nommand  of  pecuniary  means,  as  woidd  be 
r^<|uisite  for  the  Mroduction  ofm  bioaraphy,on  the  perfect  authen- 
ticity of  which  there  might  be  impucit  reliance,  while  in  style 
and  gn^phic  embeUishmets,  it  might  aibrd  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  condition  of  authorship  aid  the  arts  in  Amerka.  Such  a 
work  is  certainly  a  de^ideraUan^  the  pubHc  taste  call#for  it,  and 
public  Uberalii^  would  amply  remunerate  its  author.  AH  canfid, 
well  disposed  critics,  would  joyfully  hail  its  appearance,  and  wo 
trust  none  more  so  dnm  ounelves;  but  it  behoves  all  those 
who  may  be  instrumental  in  proi^ounctng  die  judgments  of  public 
taste,  to  be  especially,  careful  not  to  acknowledge  die  desidertOum 
lis  obtained,  until  a  work  shall  be  produced  hi  all  the  essential^ 
fuisites,  such  as  it  will  gratify  our  American  pride  to  ezhibft  to 
Europe  as  truly^nrntianmL 

In  common  unth  aU  the  friends  of  American  literature,  we  read 
Mr*  Delai^aioe's  propoMoh  with  great  pleasure,  and  tetici pated 
from  the  public  spirit  and  enterpriae  of  that  g^xdeman^  sudt  it 
\f^\i  aswehaddesimd  toaee*  Wo^  of  couiBe,e:Kpe€ted  that  talents 
of  the  first  order  would  be  employed  upon  its-^various  parts;  tJu^ 
thi(^  typography  would  be  equal  to  any  previous  specimen;  the 
engtsKvings  supmor  to  anrp-  the  Amenean  school  had  yet  pro* 
duccd;  that  the  whole  permrmance  would  be  exclusiy^  :dmeri^ 
wm;  and,  as  by  £eu-,  die  most  in^)Ortant  reqinsite,  thi^^lho.lieveB 

♦AnL  Maff.  Sept.  1816. 
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or  ^^  $ieiahgs^^^  m  thsyuce  calkd^  wcnld  be  written  by  some  gen* 
tleman  of  such  estid>li8h0d  reputation  and  respectability,  as  would 
enauro  a  sfj^le^  if  not  eleoant,  at  least  chaste  ^a^  classic,  and  sa 
accuracy  of  statement  bom  unswerving  and  unquestionable.  These 
anticips^ons  were  justified  not  only  by  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posals issued  bjr.  Mr.  Oelaphune;  the  high  price  demanded,  and 
the  length  of  time  occu{»ed  in  prcfyaratioii,  but  ako  by  die  due 
considecaticm  of  what  is  esaenlially  necessary  to  form  a  national 
biography  of  any  utility  or  value. 

The  Repuitory^  however^  we  are  constrained  to  say,  has  fallen 
very  &r  below  the  expectations  so  justly  entertaiaed.  Biography, 
like  history,  ceases  to  be  valuable  when  its  authemicity  is  ques- 
tionable; and  anonymous  biography  as  well  as  anonymous  histo* 
ry y  must  always  be  of  dubious  vevacity.  A  fSstal  objustion,  there- 
fore, to  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  is  found  in  ^s  circumstance; 
that  the  names  of  the  autkars  of  ^  ^^  lives''  are  studiously  con- 
ceale4*  For  not  cady  is  there  room  thus  left  to  doubt,  whedier 
the  writers  are  our  countrymen  (M*  fereigm^RB,  residing  here  or  in 
Enp^land,  which  possU>ili^  of  doubt^  of  itself  destroys  the  ^r£ect 
nationality  of  the  book;  biut  a  more  fiital  e^  flows  mm  this  con* 
cealmenti  there  can  be  no  secure  nor  confident  Teliance  on  -the 
truth  of  narratives^  resting  on  die  credit  not  only  of  no  name  of 
ixspectability,  but  of  no  name  at  aU.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
plainest  rules  of  evidence  and  common  sense,  to  give  implicit  be- 
liisf  to  statements  whose  authors  are  unwitting  to  stamp  tkem  with 
their  own  characters,  and  to  support  them  by  dw  pledge  of  their 
own  reputations. 

As  materials  for  futm^e  lustorians,  tbevefi9ite,oran«hcn^  sotn^' 
ceaof  information  to  the  rismg  feneration,  and  to  foreigners,  the 
JRepositofysw^  only  hold  a  rank  with  the  innumeraUe  sketches  of 
lives  and  characters^  eulogistic  and  detractory,  with  which  our 
periodical  puMications  and  daily  papers^  frem  Maine  to  Georgia, 
are  constantly  teeming*  We  60  not  say  diere  is  a  single  fact  mis-' 
stated  in  all  the  ^^  lives''  in  the  Repomi6ry*  We  hope  there  isf 
not;  the  views  tak^at  of  every  (me  of  the  characters  are  such  as  are 
most  gratifying  to  our  national  pride,  and  therefore  they  find 
willing  credence  with  the  generality  (^  riders.  But  on  whose 
testimony  do  they  rest?  By  what  circumstance  are  they  entitled 
to  more  credit  dum  the  aesertions  of  anonymous  pan^raohist^  in 
tibye  daily  prints?  We  can  perceive  no  distiscdon  but  in  die  large 
9eat  type,  the  wide  marflpiiis^  the  wire  wove  paper,  and  the  corres- 
pondent magnificence  of  price  exacted  firam  subscribers.  Nor  can 
this  great  fsuilt  be  cc»Tected  in  the  future  numbel^,  mdess  the 
roputaticm  of  a  reapectable  man  is  pledged  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
statements.  Then,  indeed^  we  mig^  declare  to  our  sons  and  t6 
Europe,  these  narratives  are  true,  and  impUctt  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  them^  for  a  man  of  honour  who  had  a  reputation  at- 
atake,  and  had  <^nK>rtunities  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  has 
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given  them  puUicity  as  the  vtsviit  of  his^et>ii»itt»tiytt|  Mid  ha6 
pledged  his  character  for  their  veracity. 

why  this  course  has  not  been  purauedt  we  are  at  a  k)M  to  coof 
ceive,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  such  a  pledge  ia  mtct^am- 
ry  to  make  a  national  biography  at  all  desirable.    V^hat  k  it  that 

E*ves  value  and  usefulness  to  the  lately  publishtd  memoir  of  the 
ife  of  Patrick  Henry?  undoubtedly  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Wilt's 
name,  which  stamps  it  with  an  authenticity  above  cavil  or  auspi* 
cion,  and  will  transmit  it  to  posterity  as  an  unquestionable  doci^ 
ment  of  modem  history.  It,  however,  the  ^^  Sketches  of  the  lafe 
and  character  of  Patrick  Henry,"  had  been  given  to  the  woAA 
anonymously,  if  Mr.  Wirt  had  been  unwilling  to  support  it  with 
his  name,  how  little  would  have  been  its  comparative  value,  tad 
how  short  its  comparative  dul*ation!  No  historian  would  then 
have  been  willing  to  use  it  as  a  material  for  his  work,  to  inters 
weave  its  assertions  with  his  own,  and  to  risk  hie  own  reputs^on 
upon  it^  veracity.  ^^Mutata  nomine,"  the  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  Repository;  as  an  historical  document,  or  as  a  materia) 
for  future  historians,. it  is  absolutely  valueless  and  useless*  The 
desideratum^  therefore,  is  yet  to  be  supplied  eidier  by  tti  improve- 
ment  in  Mr.  Delaplaine's  plan,  or  by  another  more  judiciously 
executed,  and  which  we  must  hope  is  yet  to  appear.  Surely  there 
is  no  paucity  of  talent  in  our  country;  there  can  be  no  diffculty  in 
finding  men  of  suitable  minds  who  are  willing  to  be  editors  of 
periodical  biographies  as  well  as  periodical  miscellaniesi  have  our 
writers  all  become  so  modest  that  they  would  ^^  blush  to  hear  dM 
obstreporous  trump  of  fame?"  or  is  it  necessary  to  look  for  them 
in  the  ranks  of  professional  life,  where  a  lew  hours  hastily  dofvo- 
ted  to  liberal  studies,  would  seem  a  transgression  ogslnst  ptefics*' 
ilional  duties?  We  trust  not«  We  believe,  and  firmly  too,  durt 
there  are  men  of  merit,  talent,  industry,  who  are  ambitious  of  m 
literary  reputation,  and  want  only  opportunt^  to  ensure  the  ac* 
quisition  of  it;  who  for  very  moderate  compensation,  would  write 
openly,  not  aQon3n[nously,  ably,  and  truly,  who  are,  in  short,  in 
every  way  fitted  to  conduct  the  work  now  undep  consideration, 
with  honour  to  themselves  and  to  their  country*  If  susk  were^ 
employed,  all  miffht  be  accomplished  towards  the  ntUUmtd  bio*^ 
graphy  so  much  desired,  and  until  such  men  are  employed  it  will 
never  be  accomplished.  For  men  who  can  write  well  have  no  oc^ 
casion  to  conceal  their  names;  men  who  have  written  well  acaree 
ever  wish  to  hide  themselves,  and  those  who  M'e  afraid  or  ndkamed 
to  acknowledge  what  they  have  written,  are  seldosa  aush  ns  oog^ 
to  have  written  at  alL 

.But  even  should  the  gentleman  who  wrote  th^  ^^  livos,"  avow 
himself,,  and  thou^  he  should  be  a  aian  of  si^sh  weid^  of  di** 
cacter,  as  to  estabhsh  by  the  testimony  of  his  wmd,  the  iri^th  ol 
all  that  he  has  vrritten,  still  the  perfonnanee  mnaC  be<OQsid(red 
l^e  and  imperfect  in  numy  req>ect8.  Thus  ift  ave  t/AA  in  te 
life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  instance,  that  he  was  bo|«  April  2, 174% 
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became  gwefnor  of  Virmdat  in  1/79;'  went  to  Eturope  in  1784$ 
returned  in  1789;  elected  vice-president  in  1797;  and  president  in 
1801;  Sec.  this  is  «U  weU  for  an  outline,  but  in  the  fiUinr  up  of 
the  jMcture,  we  lo<A  in  vain  for  c^uo^cteristic  anecdotes,  lamiliar 
letters,  habits  of  private  life,  and  all  that  in  biography  lisually 
makes  ns  intimately  acquainted  tvith  its  subject,  and  causes  us  ^ 
love  or  admire  or  wonder  at  him,  or  shows  us  how  little  he  de- 
served to  be  loved  or  wondered  at.  We  do  not  speak  in  refer* 
cnce  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  particular,  the  remsurk  is  ap- 
plicable to  all;  we  are  in  every  one  favoured  only  with  a  few  dates 
of  public  events,  which  could  be  as  easily  found  in  the  newspa-* 
pers  of  the  day,  and  the  sketch  is  completed  with  unvaried  and 
indiscriminate  panegyric,  all  very  true  and  well  earned,  we  doubt 
not,  but  so  unirorm  and  generally  applied,  that  the  different  pt c* 
tures  of  certainly  very  different  men  look  as  much  alike  as  the 
portrsuts  of  Gay's  painter,  who  drew  all  his  Hienesses  fronj  the 
busts  of  Venus  and  Apollo.  This  fault  we  know  is  difficult  to 
correct;  to  procure  private  letters  for  pid>Kcation  is  no  easy  mat* 
ter,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  characteristic  anecdotes  and 
habits  of  private  life,  requires  a  great  desd  of  inquiry  and  very 
patient  investigation,  and  a  just  delhieation  and  discrimination  of 
character,  calls  for  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  not  often 
nor  easily  found.  But  certainly  there  need  not  have  been  so  dc* 
plorable  a  deficiency  in  this  respect. 

Having  thus  given  our  opinion  of  the  Seposttor^^  as  far  as  its 
uiiiity  is  in  question,  it  only  remains  to  consider  it  as  a  specimen 
«f  American  talent  and  American  art. 

Without  entering  mto  a  minute  criticism  on  thie  various  deme- 
rits of  the  ^Mferent "  Lives,"  we  shall  think  it  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  st^  is  throughout  inferior  to  that  of  all  the  standard 
American  works.  In  various  degrees  it  is  laboured,  stiff,  and 
puerile;  in  the  life  of  Jefferson  particularly  so;  in  those  of  Clin- 
ton, King  and  Ames,  less  so;  and  in  those  of  Fulton  and  Jay,  more 
rtfspectahle,  because  more  easy  and  unaffected.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, not  sneh  writing  as  we  can  consent  to  hold  up  to  the  world 
as  a  sample  of  w^at  American  talent  can  produce  and  American 
taste  approve.  How  large  a  subscription  Mr.  I>elaplaine  has,  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  it  is  whhin  hb  power  or  inclination  to  pay 
for  Ac  employment  of  first  rate  abilities;  certain  it  is,  however, 
the  author  or  authors  of  these  lives,  either  had  not  the  power  or 
iiad  notthe  leisure  to  polish  their  compositions  into  even  a  mo- 
llerale  degrte  of  eieg^ance. 

With  respect  to  the  engravings,  we  feel  the  more  disappointed 
because  Ais  part  of  the  usidtrtakino;  being  under  Mr.  Delaplaine^s 
peeuUar  care,  it  was  to  be  e^cpeeted  diat  perfect  satisfaction  would 
t»ve  been  given  in  its  execution.  The  engravings,  however,  are 
Horfavoursrt^le  spoellnens  6f  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  coun- 
try; Tkose  of  Clinton,  Jay  and  Ames,  were  published  long  ago, 
siM  kavebacii  ifealltiie  prim^diops  in  the  country  for  years;  they 
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were  well' enough  executed  for  furniture  prints,  and  with  neatlv 
gik  frames  would  serve  to  decon^  a  chamber.  But  they  are  indif- 
ferefldy  eicecmed  engravings,  attd  very  inferior  to  later  performan* 
ces  by  the  same  artbts,  nor  was  it  expected  front  Mr.  Dela- 
phune's  proposals  i!hax  his  portraits  were  to  be  the  refuse  of  print- 
dhops;  the  public  had  a  right  to  look  for  engravings  carefully  exef- 
euted,  and  expressly  for  the  Repontory.  The  picture  of  Mr. 
Randolph  would  have  been  rejected  by  any  of  our  editors  of 
periodical  magazines,  or  if  received  by  them  would  have  been 
called  a  disgrace  to  their  pages.  That  of  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the 
best,  and  is,  m  fiu:t,  very  tolerable;  btit  unfbrtimately,  it  is  the 
only  one  not  executed  by  an  American  artist.  And  even  that  and 
Mr.  Pulton's,  aldimtgh  the  best,  are  very  inferior  to  what  they 
ought  and  might  hove  been;  they  do  nol^  in  the  least,  excel  the 
numerous  engraved  likenesses  from  tinie  to  time  published  in  the 
different  periodical  magazines,  which  were  wholly  American  in 
their  production. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  notwldntanding  our  sincere  wishes  for 
Mr.  Delaplaine's  success,  and  a  still  remainmghope  diat  he  will,  by 
avoiding  die  repetition  of  errors,  finally  bring  his  work  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  we  are  obfiged  to  protest  against  the  nationalHy 
clasoied  for  his  book,  and  to  declare  in  the  name  of  American 
taste,  and  for  Ae  honour  of  Ameriom  literature,  that  Ae  Reposi* 
tory  is  a  very  insufficient  attempt  to  supply  the  desideratum^  a 
national  Uography,  and  an  equally  inadequate  example  of  the  au- 
thorship and  graphic  art  in  America. 

Art.  W^^Nntea  on  a  Jwmey  in  Americd,  /rom  the  Chasi  of 

Virgimm  to  tie  TerriUry  of  lUinois.    Wtth  ^opOMio  for  Me 

.   estoMiskmeTU  of  a  colony  qf  EngHih*    By  M*  Birkbaek:  ad^ 

thor  of  Notes  on  a  Tour  in  FHusoe.    Phikdelpliia*  MUiahed 

^  by  Caleb  Richardaon.  1817* 

vpHERE  are  few  works  of  the  day  that  have  ^vesus  so  mueh 
-'-  pleasure,  as  this  lilde  journal  of'^Mr.Birkbeck*  Hk  liberdK* 
fy  and  honest  feding  displayed  in  his  observBEtioBs,  and  the  ad^- 
tional  circumstaiKre  of  hu  being  a  eofu&d  Eng^h  trapeSer  and 
mUhor^  will  secure  to  diis  short,  and  we  may  add,  aingcdar  pro- 
duiition,  a  favourable  reception  from  every  Ameriean  reader.  For 
ourselves,  we  i^an  only  say,  that  we  wirii  it  may4>ethecommeiiee<^ 
ment  of  a  long  aeries  of  repanMim^  that  are  4x»€  from  the  tnl'* 
vellers  of  other  natt<»is,  to  abused  and  insulted  Ameritak  It  is 
the  production  of  a  plain,  sensible,  and  fraeiieai  man,  who  HA 
not  look  for  a  corrupt  though  polished  soaiety;  who  could 'be 
{deased  with  new  institutions  peculiar  to  a  new^country;  and  wiiD 
not  expecting  an  Utopia,  of  course  was  not  disapp<Hnted.  Ame- 
rica since  h^  existence  as  an  independent  mtion^  has  'settn  <few 
such  travellers:  Government  agents  farm  the  bmss  of  liioid, 
whp  g^ve  iafbrmattoDLta  rnlaglhtfiiird  Europe  on  liie  sulgectof 
this  country*    What  effect  their  puUieatiMa  hmtted^Is  fM^tiSt 
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Iehowii  to  <Mur  c<HUitrymeii;  particularly  to  those  who  weire  abroad, 
before  the  terminatioa  of  the  late  war.  The  countrymen  of  Mr. 
Birkbeck  have  suffered  not  a  little,  from  their  ignorance  with  re* 

Sird  to  this  country,  a  fault,  stricdy  speaking,  not  imputable  to 
e  English  as  a  naUon,  but  to  their  governors.    The  fKt  diat 
travellers,  as  well  as  reviewers,  have  been,  and  still  are,  political 
engines  in  England,  is  every  day  receiving  some  accession  of 
proof.  And  as  America  seems  to  be  the  favourite  topic  of  abuse, 
we  feave  no  doubt  that  the  present  production  of  Mr.  ffirkbeck, 
will  meet  with  but  little  mercy  from  certain  reviewers  who  are 
^'  lords  of  the  ascendant>^'  in  England.  Those  jdiilosophers  of  Eu- 
rope, who  have  discovered  in  this  country  a  tendency  to  ^^  belittle*' 
her  productions,  who  hold  the  opinion,  diat  mind  as  well  as  body, 
degenerates  in  America,  will  also  be  little  disposed  to  agree  itith 
Mr.  Birkbeck.     And  the  ministers  of  any  country,  dettroos  of 
stopping  emigration,  will  show  still  less  &vour.    The  following 
picture  of  English  yeomanry,  once  the  boast  of  their  country,  who 
tbought  themselves,  and  who  rcAlly  were,  the  only  free  subjects 
in  the  worid,  exhibits  a  revesting  scene  to  those  who  have  here- 
tofore looked  at  England  with  some  respect;  who  cannot  forget 
that  she  was  the  country  of  Hampden  and  Sidney;  a  country  with 
whom  the  early  feelings  of  many  among  us  are  aasockted,  by  hoBt*- 
guage,  literature^  and  a  certain  resemblance  between  sense  of  the 
best  features  of  our  respective  constitutions,  as  they  appear  upon 
pliper.    *^  A  nation  with  half  its  population  auppcnted  by  ahns, 
or  poor  rates,  and  one-fourth  of  its  income  derived  from  ta&es, 
many  of  which  are  dried  up  in  their  sources,  or  speedify  becom- 
ing ao,  must  teem  with  emigrants  from  one  end  to  the  omen  and, 
for  such  as  mvself,  wlu>  have  had  ^  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws, 
but  to  obey  them,'  it  is  quite  reasonaUe  and  just  to  secure  a 
tiooLefy  retreat  .from  the  approadung  crisis,  either  of  anarchy  or 
despotism.     An  English  fisrmer,  to  whieh  class  I  had  the  honour 
to  belong,  is  in  possesmn  of  the  same  rights  and  ^vileges  as  the 
9ilJienM  of  old  time,  md  exhitats  a  euitiAyle  pohtical  character. 
He  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  k^lature,  unless  he 
happens  to  poNess  a  freeliold  of  forty  shillings  a  year;  and  he  is 
tiien  expected  to  vote  in  the  interest  of  his  landlonL    He  has  no 
concern  with  pufaliG  afeirs,  exEcptii^  as  a  tax-payer,  a  parish 
officer,  or  a  militia  nian4    He  has  no  right  at  a  county^mtetitt^ 
unless  the  word  inhabkemiy  AonMi  find  its  way  tnio  iht  dierifirs 
invitation^  in  this  case  he  may  show  his  StM€  among  the  nobility, 
clcscgyy  and  fraeludders:*-a  felicity  which  once  occurred  to  mv- 
aelf,  when  the  i$Uu9HUmiM  of  Siuvey  were  intited  to  assist  tM 
gevtry  incrjmg  down  the  iaccnne  tnu 

^^  Thus  Imving  no  elective  frwuduse,  an  English  fiumer,  cM 
sCfiTcaly  be  said  to  have  a  political  codaitaace,  and  political  Aitiei 
he  has  none;  except  snch^  aa  imder  exislin^  cireuautances,  wbuhl 
inevitablv  consian  him  to  tiie  special  guardiaaaUp  ff  tii#aecretary 
of  atatef(Mrtiu)hcHne  department* 
VOL.  X.  ^ 
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490  Birkbeck^s  Journey  in  America* 

•^  In  exchanging  the  condition  of  ait  English' fanner  for  that  rf 
an  American  proprietor,  I  expect  to  suffer  many  inconveniences; 
but  I  am  wining  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  present  ease^  were  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  in  the  decline  of  life,  am  exemp- 
tion from  that  wearisome  solicitude  about  pecuiuary  affairs,  from 
which  even  the  affluent  find  no  refuge  in  England;  and,  for  my 
^children,  a  career  of  enterprise  and  iirtiolesome  family  connex- 
ions, in  a  society  whose  institutions  are  favourable  to  virtue;  and 
at  last  the  consolation  of  leaving  them  efficient  members  of  % 
flourishing  public-spirited,  energetic  community;  where  tfce  inso- 
lence of  wealth  and  the  servility  of  pauperism,  between  which  in 
England  there  is  scarcely  an  interval  remaining,  are  alike  un- 
known." 

Happy  America — ^where  the  many  are  not  created  for  Ae  few 
— where  legitimacy  has  no  worshippers.  Now,  the  only  country 
where  man  attains  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  where  he  dares 
to  show  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  blessing  of  being  free.  The 
quotation  we  have  made,  ought  always  to  be  present  to  the  minds 
oft  he  American  public,  not  only,  as  it  affords  a  practical  proof  of 
the  fact,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  habit,  and  that  poiitioJ  insti- 
tutions alone  render  him  whatever  he  seems  to  be,  but  also,  as  n 
proof  of  a  more  important  truth,  diat  a  free  people  ought  never, 
on  the  plea  of  necessity^  to  suffer  the  management  of  their  aflairs 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  own  hands. 

The  comparative  view  of  persons,  considered  by  Mr.  Birk- 
beck  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  in  society,  in  the  respective 
countries,  we  shall  (j^uote  as  a  proof  that  facts  even  caomot  be  re- 
lied on,  when  certam  ends  are  to  be  accomplished  by  their  pub- 
lication. 

^'  It  has  struck  me  as  we  have  passed  alon^  from  one  poor  hot 
to  another,  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  this  infant  state,  that 
travellers  in  general  who  judge  by  comparison,  are  not  quafified 
to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  these  lonely  settlers.  Let  a  stranger 
make  his  tour  through  England  in  a  course  remote  from  the 
great  roads,  and  going  to  no  inns,  take  such  entertainment  only  as 
he  might  find  in  the  cottages  of  labourers,  he  would  have  as  much 
cause  to  complain  of  the  rudeness  of  the  people,  and  more  of 
their  drunkenness  and  profligacy  than  in  diese  backwoods:  al- 
though in  England  the  poor  are  a  part  of  society  whose  instttu- 
tions  are  matured  by  the  experience  of  two  thou^nd  years.  Bat 
in  their  manners  and  morals,  but  especially  in  their  knoiHedge 
and  proud  independence  of  mind,  they  exhibit  a  contrast  so  strik- 
ing, that  he  must  be  ^  petit  moi^re  traveller,  or  ill-informed  of  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  his  poor  countrjrmen;  or  deficient 
in  good  and  manly  sentiment,  who  would  not  rejoice  to  transplant 
into  these  boundless  regions  of  freedom,  the  millions  he  has  left 
behind  him  grovelling  in  ignorance  and  want.'' 
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Bingletf*s  U$ifiU  Knffwkdge.  491 

Art.  Y^r^^^ngkifi  Us^  Knowlet^;  or  an  Account  of  the  va- 
rious Productions  of  Nature^  Mineral^  Vegetabk^  and  Animal^- 
which  are  genercdiy  employed  for  the  use  of  Man.    3  vols.  1 2mo. . 
London,  Baldwin  &  Co.  1817.     (In  press  by  A.  Small,  Phila-; 
delphia.)  (From  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.) 

npHIS  work  well  entitles  its  author  to  rank  among  the  friends  of 
'-  youth*  It  is  really  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  repository  of, 
useful  knowledge,  containing  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of 
maay  of  those  producticnis  which  are  useful  to  man  in  the  mine- 
ral, vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 

That  part  of  it  which  treats  of  animals  has  been  executed  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  Mavor,  Bigland,and  others^  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  first  parts  are  to  be  found  in  systems  of  minera-r. 
WE^  ^^d  botany;  but  there  is  no  work  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, in  which  so  much  valuable  information  in  all  these  de- 
partments is  comprised  within  the  same  extent.  There  is,  we 
are  persuaded,  no  class  of  readers  to  whom  this  book  will  not  be 
both  amusing  and  instructive.  To  those  who  have  already  studied 
the  subjects  m  larger  works,  it  will  serve  to  recall  the  particulars 
which  are  most  interesting,  and  may  be  advantageously  employed 
as  a  book  of  reference.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not 
entered  upon  such  inquiries,  will  find  a  great  deal  to  gratify 
their  ciu"iosiu^  conveyed  in  an  agreeable  manner.  To  young  per- 
sons, especiaUy  young  ladies,  who  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
studyhig  large  systems  of  natural  history,  we  would  particularly 
recommend  this  work.  If  it  were  read  in  small  portions  daily, 
and  an  accoimt  of  the  piq>il8  progress  rendered,  eithe^  in  writing 
or  in  conversation,  the  young  would  soon  be  found  to  have  acqui- 
red more  information  on  the  topics  of  which  it  treats,  than  many 
who  have  perused  larger  systems  in  a  vague  and  cursory  manner. 
Besides  anording  much  information — as  it  is  arranged  on  the 
plan  of  the  best  systems,  it  will  insensibly  accustom  die  mind  to 
the  classifications  of  natural  history,  and  thereby  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  study  of  more  extensive  works. 

We  must  not,  however,  forbear  to  mention  some  slight  defects, 
which  we  would  much  wish  to  see  supplied,  whenever  it  comes 
to  another  edition.  In  addition  to  the  general  index,  there  should 
be  a  separate  index  to  each  volume.  In  the  first  volume,  oqly 
some  of  the  families  of  minerals  are  enumerated,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  Table  might  all  be  contained  in  one  page. 
Another  defect  in  the  same  part  of  the  work  is,  that  little  is  said 
of  what  are  called  compouna  rocks,  or  even  of  the  different  soiU; 
and  nothing  at  all  of  what  every  one  has  often  occasion  to  hear 
mentioned,  we  mean  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed.  Now  we  think\hat  it  would  be  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  easy,  to  g^ve  a  short  account  of  these  rocks, 
and  above  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  also  to  give  some 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  theories  of  the  earth.  Another  sub- 
ject which  we  should  have  expected  to  see  noticed,  is  fossil  re- 
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b^bilkereift  nuith  to  iftierese  «id  amuse)  tad  itccr- 
tfinlty  falls  within  die  author's  plan.  All  these  things  would  add 
little  to  the  size,  while  they  would  gready  increase  the  value  ci 
the  publication.  It  is  proper  also  to  remark,  that  the  authca* 
might  have  taken  more  frequent  occasion  dian  he  has  done  to  nn- 
press  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  appearances  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  na* 
ture.  In  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  young,  this  is  a  Aatf 
that  ought  never  to  be  omitted;  and  the  performance  of  it  consti- 
tutes one  great  excellence  in  the  writing  of  Big^and  and  Mavor» 
Of  the  style  and  m^mer  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea,  than  by 
making  an  extract  almost  at  random,  which  may  be  considered 
a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  book  contains. 

"  The  common  pear  is  a  well-known  garden  fruit,  deriTcd  from  an 
English  stock)  the  wild  pear  tree  (Pyrus  communis),  winch  grows  in 
hedges  and  thickets  hi  Somersetshire  and  Sussex.  It  wouM  be  an  end* 
less  task,  to  describe  the  dHTerent  known  varieties  of  the  cultivated  pear. 
Some  of  these  are  very  large,  and  others  extremely  small:  some  have  a 
i^^h  and  luscious  flavour,  and  others,  as  the  iron  pear,  are  so  hard  and 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  as  to  be  absolutely  unfit  to  eat.  Pears  are 
chiefly  used  in  deserts;  and  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  are  stewed  with  su- 
gV»  baked,  or  preserved  in  syrup. 

<'  The  fermented  juice  of  pears  is  called  perry,  and  is  prepared  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  apples  is  for  cider.  The  greatest  quan* 
titles  of  perry  are  made  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefonlsbire.  The 
Squash,  the  Oldfield,  and  the  fiarland  perry  are  esteemed  the  best 
Many  of  the  dealers  in  champaigne  wine  are  said  to  use  perry  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  adulteration  of  it:  and  indeed,  ideally  good  perry  b  little 
inferior  in  flavour  or  quality  to  champaigne. 

<^  Of  the  wood  of  the  pear  tree,  which  is  light,  smooth,  compact,  and 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  cat|>eAters*  and  jcdners'  tools  are  usually  made, 
as  wdl  as  the  common  kinds  of  flat  rulers,  and  measuring  scales.  It  is 
also  used  for  picture  frames  that  are  to  be  stained  black.  The  leaves 
impart  a  yellow  dyes  and  are  sometimes  employed  to  communicate  a 
green  colour  to  blue  cloth." 

Art.  VI. — Gypsies. 

I^OWPER  was  such  an  accurate  observer  of  human  nature,  and 
^  so  sin^ple  in  his  descriptions,  diat  his  poetry  will  never  be  out 
of  fashion,  until  the  eye  is  weary  of  seeing  the  beauties  of  Crea- 
don, and  the  heart  of  feeling  die  varied  emodpns  which  natural 
scenes  excite*  We  admire  Hofj^s^  descripdon  of  the  Scottisb 
gypsies,  when  he  aska, 

^  Hast  tbou.not  noted  on  the  bye-way  sidst 
Where  aged  s^^ugbs  leai^  o'er  the  laaj  tide, 
A  vagrant  crew,  far  straggled  through  the  glade. 
With  trifles  busied,  or  in  slumber  laid; 
Their  children  lollibg  round  them  on  the  grass, 
Orpestering  with  their  sports  the  patient  ass? 
•*^The  wrinkled  bedlame  there  you  may  espy. 
And  ripe  young  maiden  with  the  glossy  ey^y^    ' 
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M«a  in  thoir  ftimtr^'mi  eteiplfaigt  dark  «n<  dmr- 
ScMbed  bjr  tbe.tlovm  and  freckled  with  the  tun: 
Their  awarthy  hue  and  mantle's  flowing  fold, 
Beapeak  the  remnant  of  a  race  of  old: 
Strange  are  their  annalsi-p-list,  and  mark  them  well— 
For  thou  hast  much  to  hear  and  I  to  tell.'* 

Every  one,  who  has  observed  the  gambols  of  children,  will  be 
ready  to  think,  that  he  can  see  the  sturdy  little  urchins  of  these 
gypsies  plucking  hairs  from  the  tail  of  ^  the  patient  ass'  to  make 
themselves  snares,  or  tyiAg  a  bush  to  it,  that  they  may  luve  the 
pleasure  of  laughing  at  his  attempt  to  run  away  from  the  annoy- 
ance. On  the  same  subject,  Leyden  has  siven  a  flowing  descrip- 
tion, which  is  beautiful,  indeed;  but  which  rather  ^ves  you  an 
idea  of  a  fancy  piece,  than  of  a  picture  drawn  from  life.  He  sings 
in  strains  mellifluous, 

^*  On  Yeta's  banks  the  vagrant  gypsies  place 

Their  turf-built  cots;  a  sun-burnt  swarthy  race! 

From  Nubian  realms  their  tawny  line  they  bring, 

And  their  brown  chieftain  vaunts  the  name  of  king: 

With  loitering  steps  from  town  to  town  they  pass, 

Their  lazy  dames  rocked  on  the  panniered  ass, 

From  pUfered  roots,  or  nauseous  carrion  fed, 

By  hedge-rows  green  they  strew  the  leafy  bed, 

While  scarce  the  cloak  of  tawdry  red  conceals 

The  fine-turned  limbs,  which  every  breeze  reveals; 

Their  bright  black  eyes  through  silken  lashes  shine, 

Around  their  necks  their  raven  tresses  twine; 

But  chilling  damps^  and  dews  of  night,  impair 

Its  soft  sleek  gloss,  and  tan  the  bosom  bare. 

Adroit  the  lines  of  palmistry  to  trace, 

Or  read  the  damsel's  wishes  in  her  face. 

Her  hoarded  silver  store  they  charm  away, 

A  pleasing  debt,  for  promised  wealth  to  pay. 

But,  in  the  lonely  barn,  from  towns  remote, 

The  pipe  and  bladder  opes  its  screaking  throat, 

To  aid  the  revels  of  the  noisy  rout. 

Who  wanton  dance,  or  push  the  cups  about: 

Then  for  their  paramours  the  maddening  brawl, 

Shrill,  fierce,  and  frantic,  echoes  round  the  hall. 

No  glimmering  light  to  rage  supplies  a  mark} 

Save  the  red  firebrand,  hisiung  through  the  dark; 

And  oft  the  beams  of  mom,  the  peasants  say, 

The  blood-stained  torf,  and  new-lbrmed  graveti  display. 

Fell  race,  unworthy  of  the  Scodan  namel^ 

We  accuse  neither  of  these  bards  of  friagiarism;  but  we  have 
neither  forgotten,  nor  ceased  to  love,  that  part  of  ^die  Task^'  in 
which  the  author  says, 

<<  I  see  a  colunm  of  slow  rising  smoke 
O'ertop  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Tbeir  miserable  meaL    A  kettle^  ilung 
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Beivoco  tva  poldft  Mpeo  a  fltiBk  triMyMPM, 

Receives  the  morge^^-flesh  ob^oene  of  dog^ 

Or  TermiD)  or  at  best  of  cock  purloin'd 

From  his  accustomed  perck    Hard-faring  rac«! 

They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  ev'ry  hedge. 

Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  unquench'd 

The  spark  of  life.    The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 

Their  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin 

The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim. 

Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 

To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch. 

Conveying  woithleas  dross  into  its  place; 

Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  ^ey  steal. 

Strangel  that  a  creature  raitionalyand  cait 

In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 

His  nature;  and,  though  capable  of  arts, 

By  which  the  world  might  profit,  and  himself, 

Self-banish'd  from  society,  prefer 

Such  squalid  sloth  to  honourable  toil! 

Tet  even  these,  though  feignkig  sickness  oft, 

They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limping  limb, 

And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores, 

Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note, 

When  safe  occasion  oflSers;  and  with  dance. 

And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 

Beguile  their  woes,  and  make  the  woods  resound. 

Such  health  and  gayety  of  heart  enjoy 

The  houseless  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world; 

And,  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wandering  much. 

Need  other  physic  none  to  heal  th'  efieets 

Of  loathsome  diet,  p^]ury,and  cold." 

We  doabt  not  that  our  readers  have  often  wished  for  a  minute 
account  of  these  strange  people,  of  whom  every  Irishman  and 
Scotchman  has  much  to  say,  for  the  amusement  of  his  Ameri- 
can friends;  but  of  whom  scarcely  one  can  pve  any  satisfactory 
history.  In  our  country,  we  have  seen,  now  and  then,  a  soUtasy 
travelUng  tinker,  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  over  his  shoulders,  full 
of  the  necessary*  implements  for  repairing  old  kettles  and  pewter 
basins:  we  have  seen,  too,  mules  enough:  and  in  the  good  city  <oi 
Philadelphia,  we  have  been  amused  with  a  little  ass,  no  larger 
than  a  stout  ram,  attached  to  the  little  vehicle  of  ^^  a  needy  kmfe 
grinder;'*  but  a  clan  of  tinkers,  a  troop  of  gypsies  mounted,  with 
or  without  saddles,  on  the  long^^ared  race,  never  visited  one  of 
our  western  glens.  The  half  civilised  Indian  tiftes,  which  still 
remain  in  some  portions  of  our  coimtry,  and  especially  in  New 
England,  come  me  nearest  to  the  description  of  die  Scottish  g3rp- 
sies.  A  clan  of  them  occupy  a  place  called  Mohegan,  in  the  coun« 
ty  of  New-London,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  They  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  selling  their  land,  or  they  would  haveexchaaged 
it  long  ago,  for  cider,  ll&eir  territory  is  buitnaiaerabljr  eokivated, 
Wcause  they  despise  toil,  and  spend  the  warm  moitths  ia  waaderi^ 
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tog  through  the  country.  Not  unfrequcntljr,  two  or  Arcc  (amilies 
stroll  about  in  company^  headed  by  some  gigantic,  tawny  sachem, 
who  is  followed  ^  in  Indian  file,'  by  the  younger  men,  their  squaxvs 
and  children.  A  blanket  is  generally  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of 
each  person,  to  conceal  a  few  tattered  garments,  and  to  cover  a 
young  child,  who  is  laced  to  the  back  of  its  parent.  They  resort 
to  the  swamps  for  young  ash  trees,  out  of  which  they  make  brooms 
and  baskets,  for  sale,  in  their  peregrinations.  They  lodge  in  bams, 
with  and  without  leave,  and  beg  cider  from  door  to  door.  One 
of  a  clan  only  enters  a  form  house  at  a  time,  amd  solkits  their  fa- 
vourite beverage  for  the  company,  which  they  quaff  in  the  high- 
way, in  the  order  of  seinoiity.  When  tbey  tarry  at  any  place  for 
a  little  while,  to  prepare  articles  for  traffic,  they  erect  a  hut  of 
bark,  called  a  wtgnmm^  and  seat  diemselves  in  it  on  the  ground. 
Their  quarrels  are  not  few,  and  in  thieving  they  are  remarkably 
expert.  In  short,  they  lack  but  a  few  of  the  inglorious  accom- 
plishments of  the  Scottish  gypsies,  of  whom  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  some  account,  from  a  mass  of  mater,  contained  in  a 
new  and  entertaining  periodical  work,  The  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Magazine. 

Of  this  source  of  our  information  we  would  premise,  however, 
that  it  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  interesting  communicatkms  to 
the  present  bards  of  Scotland.  We  are  informed  by  a  most  re- 
lipectahle  correspondent  in  Edinburgh,  that  this  very  account  of 
the  gypsies,  was  compiled,  in  a  great  measure,  from  conversations 
with  the  celebrated  Walter  Scott,  Esq.;  who  has  made  it  his  stu- 
dy to  become  acquainted  with  all  llie  curious  and  romantic  par- 
ticulars, of  his  far-famed,  poetical,  philosophical,  and  wildly  re- 
ligious, native  land.  To  diis  Magazine  we  are  indebted  for  the 
review  of  Lalla  Rookh,  which  we  have  commenced,  and  had  gpiven 
credit  for  it,  in  its  proper  place;  but  by  some  unaccountable  ac- 
cident, the  printer  omitted  it,  after  iht  proof  hvA  left  our  hands. 

The  gypsies  were  originally  from  the  east;  and  made  their  first 
^ppearsmce  in  Scotland  in  1506,  or  about  that  time,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  of  James  IV,  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  They  pc^ 
tiNided  that  they  had  come  from  Egypt  on  a  holy  pilgrimage,  by 
order  of  the  pope.  The  writer  of  notices  respecting  them  in  tl^ 
periodical  wctfk  just  reierred.to,  says, 

^  That  this  wandering  people  attracted  considerable  attention  on  their 
first  arrival  in  Christendom  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
sufficiently  evident,  both  from  the  notices  of  contemporary  autluHrs,  and 
from  the  various  edicts  respecting  them  still  existing  in  the  archives  of 
every  state  in  Europe.  Their  first  appearance  and  pretensions  were  in- 
deed somewhat  imposing.  Tbey  entered  Hungary  and  Bohemia  from 
the  east,  travelling  in  numerous  hordes,  under  leaders  who  assumed  the 
titles  of  Kings,  Dukes,  Counts,  or  Lords  of  Lesser  Egypt,  and  they  gave, 
themselves  ont  lor  Christian  Pilgrims;  who  bad  been  expelled  from  that 
country  by  the  Saracens  for  dietr  adherence  to  the  tme  religion.  How- 
ever doubtftil  nkay  now  appear  their  claims  to  this  sacred  character, 
they  had  the  address  to  pass  themselves  on  some  of  the  principal  sove* 
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bimelf}  for  retl  pilgrims;  and  obtained  under  the  aeals  of  theae  poten- 
tates, various  privileges  and  passports,  empowering  them  to  travel 
through  all  christian  countries  under  their  patronage,  for  the  space  of 
seven  years.— Having  once  guned  this  footing,  however,  the  Egyptian 
pilgrims  were  at  no  great  loss  in  finding  pretences  for  prolonging  their 
Stay;  and  though  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  manners  and  conduet 
corresponded  but  little  to  the  sanctity  of  their  first  pretensions,  yet  so 
strong  was  the  delusion  respecting  them,  and  so  dextei^us  were  they  in 
the  arts  of  imposition,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  either  legally  pro- 
tected  or  silently  endured  by  most  of  the  European  governments  for  tlie 
greater  part  of  a  century.* 

When  their  true  character  became  at  length  fully  understood,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  in  reality  a  race  of  prt^gate  and  tluevish  impos- 
tors, who  from  their  numbers  and  audadty  had  now  becorae  a  grievoiua 
and  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  various  countries  they  had  inundated,  se- 
vere measures  were  adopted  by  difierent  states  to  expel  them  from  their 
territories.  Decrees  of  expulsion  were  issued  against  them  by  Spain  in 
1493,  by  the  German  empire  in  1500,  and  by  France  in  1561  and  1613. 
Whether  it  was  owing,  however,  to  the  inefficient  systems  of  police  at 
that  time  in  use,  or,  that  the  common  people  among  whom  they  were 
mingled  favoured  their  evasion  of  the  public  edicts,  it  is  certain,  that 
notwithstanding  many  long  and  bloody  persecutions,  no  country  that  had 
ence  admitted  <^  these  unknown  and  uninvited  guests,^'  haaever  again 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  rigorously  prosecuted  by  any  go- 
vernment on  account  of  their  crimes  and  depredations,  they  generally 
withdrew  for  a  time  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  or  crossed  the 
fimtf  ers  to  a  neighbouring  jurisdiction— only  to  return  to  their  accus* 
tomed  haunts  aixl  habits  aa  soon  as  the  storm  passed  over.  Though 
their  numbers  may  perhaps  have  since  been  somewhat  diminished  in 
particular  states  by  the  progress  of  dvilizacion,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
allowed  that  their  distmctive  character  and  modes  of  life  have  no  where 
undergone  any  material  alteration*  In  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland/— in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England,  this  singular  people,  by  whatever 
appellation  they  may  be  distioguisned,-«-Cingari,  Zigeuners,  Txiganys, 
ooliemians,  Oiunos,  or  Gypdes,— still  remain  uncombined  with  the 
various  nations  among  whom  they  are  dispersed,  and  still  continue  the 
sanie  dark,  deceitful,  and  disorderiy  race  as  when  their  wandering  h^^^des 
first  emigtiated  from  Egypt  or  from  India.  They  are  stiR  every  where 
charaeterised  by  the  same  strolling  and  pilfering  propensities,  the  same 
pecuHarity  of  aspect,  and  the  same  pi^tensions  to  fortene-telling  and 
*  wariockry.'t 

The  estimate  of  thtkt  present  mimbers)  by  the  best  informed  continen- 
tal writers  on  the  subject,  is  almost  incredH»le.*^^  Independently,*'  says 
Grellmann, «  of  the  multitudes  of  gypsies  m  Egypt  and  some  paru  of 
Asia,  could  we  obtain  an  exact  estimate  of  th^n  in  the  countries  of  Eu* 
rope,  the  immense  number  would  probably  greatly  exceed  what  we  have 
a^  idea  o£  At  a  moderate  calculation,  and  without  being  extravagant, 
diey  might  be  reckoned  at  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  tiiouwmd.** 
--  -■        .  ■  -..■■■.  

-  *  Orellmsno. 

t  6rsllauittD.-~See  ako  Hmne  on  Crifli.  Law  of  Scotland,  voL  iL  p.  344.— 
liaokenns'i  Obs.  oa  Sut  p.  333. 
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'  The  sn^^  ^^  notappear  to  bave  found  their  way  to  this  island  till 
About  100  years  after  they  were  firstknown  in  Europe.  Henry  Vlll^and 
his  immediate  succe^sorsi  by  sereral  severe  enactments,  and  by  re-ex* 
povting  numbers  of  them  at  the  public  expense,  endeavoured  to  expel  from 
their  domiaions  ^<  this  outlandish  people  calling  themselves  Egupeians,*' 
but  apparently  with  little  better  success  than  their  brother  sovereigns 
in  other  countries;  for  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  number  of  them  in 
England  is  alated  to  have  exceecM  10,^X)0,  and  they  afterwards  beeame 
still  m«f!e  numerous.  If  they  made  any  pretension  ta  the  character  of 
pilgcims,  on  their  arrival  among  our-  southem  neighbours,  it  is  evident 
at  least  that,  neither  ^Ueoi^  -nor  Elizabeth  were  deceived  by  their  im« 
postures.  Both  these  monarchs,  indeed,  (particularly  the  former,)  were 
too  muchaccustomed  to  use  religion*  as  well  as  law,  for  a  cloak  to  cover 
their  own  violent  and  criminal  conduct,  to  be  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
like  artifices  in  others.  AVe  find  them  accordingly  using  very  little  ce- 
remony with  the  <  Egyptian  pilgrims*  who,  in  several  of  their  statutes, 
are  described  by  such  designations  as  the  fbllowing:^ — ^  Sturdy  roags,' 
^rascalls,  vacabonds,*  ^masteriess  men,  ydle,  vagraunte,  loyteringe, 
lewde,  and  yll  disposed  persons,  goinge  aboute  usinge  subtiltie  and  un* 
lawful  games  or  plaie,  such  as  fsynt  themselves  to  have  knowledge  m 
phisiogqomye,  palmestrie,  or  other  abused  8cience8*«*-^  tellera  of  cks- 
tinies,  deaths,  or  fortunes,  and  such  .lyke  faatasdcal  imaginatiouns.'^*- 
In  king  Edward's  journal  .we  find  them  mentioned  along  with  other 

<  masterless  men.'  The  following  association  of  persons  seems  curious>— * 

<  June  2?,.  1549.  .  There  was  a  privy  search  made  through  Suffolk  .£or 
all  vagabonds,  gipsies,  conspirators,  prophesiers,  all  players,  and  auch 
like*  ....'. 

A  more  distinct  account  of  the  EngUsh  gypsies,. on  their  first  arrival^ 
is  to  be  found  in  a  work  quoted  by  Mr.  Hoyland^  which  was  published 
in  the  year  1612,  to  detect  and  expose  the  art  of  juggling  and  legerde-^ 
msdn.  ^  This  kindof  .people,!  saya the  author, <  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  beganne  to  gather  on  head,  at  the  first  heere,  about  the  southeme 
parts.  And  this  aa  I  am  informed*  and  can  gather,  was  their  beginning: 
Certain  Egyptians  banished  their  country,  (belike  not  for  their  good 
conditions,)  arrived  heei'e  in  England,  who  for  quaint  tricks  and  devices 
not  known  heere  at  that  time  among  us,  were  esteemed  and  had  in  great 
admiration;  insomuch,  that  many  of  our  English  loyttrev  joined  with 
them*  and  in  time  leanied  their  crafty  cozening.'  <  The  speach  wfakh 
they  used  waa  the  ri^ht  Egyptian  speach,  with  whom  our  Englishmen 
conversing,  at  last  learned  their  language.  These  people,  continiung 
about  the  country,  and  practising  tl^  cozening  art,  purchased  them- 
selves great  credit  among  the  country  people,  and  got  much  by  pabnit- 
try  and  telling  of  fortimes;  insomuch,  diey  pitifully  cozened  poor^coun- 
try  girls  both  of  money,  silver  spoops,  and  the  best  of  their  apparelle, 
or  any  goods  they  could  make.'  <  They  had  a  leader  of  the  name  of 
GUc9  Bathery  who  was  termed  their  king;  and  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Caloty  was  called  queen.  These  riding  through  the  country  on  horse- 
teck,  and  in  strange  attire,  had  a  prettielraine  after  them.'  After  men- 
tioning some  of  the  laws  passed  against  them,  this  writer  addss— *  But 
what  numbers  were  executed  on  these  statutes  you  would  wonder;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  all  would  not  prevail,  but  they  wandered  as  before  up- 

*  Appendix  to  Burnett's  Hist  of  Reformation,  rrfl,  11 
VOL.  X.  63 
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pe  and  dowQe*  and  oieeting  doce  in  a  jreare  at  a  place  appcnated;  aoEue- 
times  at  the  Peake's  I^le  in  Derbyshire^  and  other  whiles  by  Retbroak 
at  Blackheath/* 

In  Scotland  the  gypsies  found  a  people  so  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, and  so  devoted  to  superstition,  that  for  a  time  they  were 
easily  imposed  on;  and  J<^  Faw,  their  chieftain,  passed  himself 
c^  for  *  Lord  Erie  of  Litile  Egipt.'  Laws  were  even  ^iacte4 
for  his  benefit;  and  the  race  of  rogues  flourished,  witfiout  moles* 
tation,  until  >  in  1759,  the  government  fouad  it  neceesaiy  to  adopt 
the  most  rigorous  methods  to  repress  the  kmumeraUe  swarm  of 
stroling  vagabonds  of  every  descriptfon,  who  had  overspread  the 
kingdom/  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  laws  banished  them, 
and  enacted  severe  penalties  against  all  who  harboui-ed  them. ,  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  multitudes  of  them  were  hung,  without  judge 
orjury,  and  in  some  instances,  with  less  evidence  than  convicted 
ana  executed  the  witches  of  Salem;  for  they  continue  in  Scotland 
to  this  day.  We  shall  extract  '  some  private  and  personal  anec- 
dotes concerning  them,^  under  different  heads. 

Jonnie  /ba. 
The  intrigue  of  the  celebrated  Johnnie  Faa  with  the  Earl  of  Cas&iiis' 
la<ly,  rests  on  baJlad  and  popular  authority.  l>adidon  pomts  out  an  old 
tower  in  Maybole,  as  the  |riace  where  the  frail  countess  was  confined. 
The  portrait  shown  as  hers  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  however, 
is  not  genuine. — Of  this  affair  of  gypsey  gallantry,  Mr.  Finlay,  in  his 
notes  to  the  old  ballad  of  the  Gypsie  Laddie,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count, as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  regarding  the  truth  of  the  tradiuon- 
ary  stories  on  the  subject:—^  The  Earl  of  Cassilis  had  married  a  noble- 
man's daughter  contraiy  to  her  wishes,  she  iiaving  been  pi*eviously  en- 
gaged to  another;  but  the  persuasion  and  importunity  of  her  friends  at 
last  brought  her  to  consent.  Sir  John  Faw  of  Dunbar,  her  former  lo- 
ver, seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  earl's  absence  on  a  foreign  em- 
bassy, disguised  himself  and  a  number  of  his  retainers  as  gypsies, 
and  carried  off  the  lady,  <  nothing  loth.'  The  earl  having  returned  op- 
portunely at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  and  nowise  inclined 
to  participate  in  his  consort's  ideas  on  the  subject,  collected  his  vas- 
sals, and  pursued  the  lady  and  her  paramour  to  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land, where,  having  overtaken  then),  a  battle  ensued,  in  wiiich  Faw 
and  his  followers  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  excepting  one, 

— — —  the  meanest  of  Uicni  all, 
Who  lives  to  weep,  and  sing  Uieir  fall. 

It  is  by  this  survivor  that  the  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been  written. 
The  earl,  on  banging  back  the  fair  fugidve,  banished  her  a  menta  el 
thoroy  and^  it  is  said,  confined  her  for  life  in  a  tower  at  the  village  of 
Maybole,  in  Ayrshire,  built  for  the  purpose;  and  that  nothing  might  re- 
main about  tius  tower  unappropriated  to  its  original  destinatioOf  eight 
heads,  carved  in  stone,  below  one  of  the  turrets,  are  said  to  be  the  effi- 
gies of  so  many  of  the  gypsies.  The  lady  herself,  as  well  as  the  survivor 
of  Paw's  followers,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
transaction;  for  if  he  wrote  a  song  about  it,  she  wrought  it  in  tapestry; 
and  this  piece  of  workmanship  is  sdli  preserved  at  Culxeaa  Castle.  It 

*  Hoyland's  Historical  Survey. 
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remains  to  be  mentioned}  that  the  ford^  by  ^hich  the  lady  uid  her 
lover  crossed  the  river  Doon  from  a  wood  near  Cassilis  House,  Ib  itill 
denominated  the  Gypsie  Steps.** 

Mr.  Fmlay  is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  identi- 
fying the  hero  of  this  adventure  with  Johnnie  Paa,  who  was  king  or 
captaitr  of  the  gypsies  about  the  year  1590,  and  he  supposes  that  the 
whole  story  may  have  been  the  invention  of  some  feudkl  or  political  ri- 
val to  injure  the  character,  and  hurt  the  feelings  of  an  opponent.  As 
Mr.  F.  however,  has  not  brought  forward  any  authority  to  support  this 
opinion,  we  are  inclined  still  to  adhere  to  the  popular  tradition,  which, 
on  the  present  occaaioD,  is  very  uniform  and  consistent.  We  do  not 
know  any  thing  about  the  Sir  J<^n  Faw  of  Duilbar,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  baen  the  disguised  knight,  but  we  know  for  certam,  that  the  pre- 
sent gypaey  fiamily  of  Faa  in  Yetholm  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
boast  of  their  descent  from  the  same  stock  with  a  very  respectable 
family  of  the  name  of  Faw,  or  Fall,  in  East  Lothian,  which  we  believe 
is  now  extinct. 

'  The  transformation  of  Johnnie  Faa  into  8  knight  and  gentleman,  is 
not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  disguise  of  a  gypsey  is  supposed  to 
have  been  assumed  for  the  puri^ose  of  intrigue.  The  old  song  of 
<  Chut  the  Cuudr^n*  is  founded  upon  such  a  metamorphosis,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  words  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany;  but  an 
older  copy  preserves  the  name  of  the  disguised  lover:— >- 

**  Yestreen  I  waa  a  gfentleman, 
This  night  I  am  a  tinkler; 
Gea  tell  the  lady  o'  this  home. 
Come  down  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  ^* 

Bioody  SkirmiBAes  of  the  Qyfieiea. 
Tweeddale  was  very  much  infested  by  these  banditti,  as  appears  from 
Dr.  Pennycuick*s  history  of  that  county,  who  mentions  the  numerous 
executions  to  which  their  depredations  gave  occasion.  He  also  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  bloody  skirmish  which  was  fought  between 
two  clans  of  gypsies  near  his  own  house  of  Romanno.  «  Upon  the  Ist 
of  October  1 677 ^  there  happened  at  Romanno,  in  the  very  spot  where 
now  the  dovecoat  is  built)  a  memorable  polymachy  betwixt  two  clanns 
of  gypsies,  the  Fa  wee  and  Shaweey  who  had  come  from  Haddingtoun 
fair,  and  where  going  to  Harestains  to  meet  with  two  other  clanns  of 
those  rouges,  the  Bailiiee  and  Browne^  with  a  resolution  to  fight  them; 
they  fell  out  at  Romanno  amongst  themselves,  about  dividing  the  spoil 
they  had  got  at  Haddington,  and  fought  it  manfully;  of  the  Fawes  were 
four  brethren  and  a  brother's  son;  of  the  Sbawes,  the  father  with  three 
sons,  with  several  women  on  both  sides:  Old  Saodie  Faw,  a  bold  and 
proper  fellow,  with  his  wife  then  with  child,  were  both  kill'd  dead  upon 
the  place,  and  his  brother  George  very  dangerously  wounded.  Febru- 
ary 1673,  old  Robin  Shaw  the  gypsie,  with  his  three  sons,  were  hang'd 
at  the  Grass-mercat  for  the  above-mentioned  murder  committed  at 
Bofnaimo,  and  John  Faw  was  hanged  the  Wednesday  following  for 
another  murder.  Sir  Archibald  Priraroso  was  justice-general  at  the 
time,  ancl  Sir  George  M^Kenzie  king's  advocat."  Dr  Peonycuick 
built  a  dovecote  upon  the  spot  where  this  affray  took  place,  which  he 
adorned  with  the  following  inscriptiom  .— -  - 
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The  field  of  Gypftie  blood  irhkh  liere  you  dec, 
jlshelt^r  for  the  hannless  Dove  shall  be.'^ 

Such  skirmishes  among  the  gypsies  are  still  common,  and  were  for- 
merly still  more  so.  Thefe  was  a  story  current  in  TeTiotdale,— but  wf 
cannot  give  place  and  date^ — that  a  gang  of  them  came  to  a  solitary 
farm  house,  knd,  as  usual,  took  possession  of  some  waste  oat-house. 
The  &mily  went  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  expecting  no  barm  from 
iheir  visitors,  left  only  one  female  to  look  after  the  house.  She  was  pre- 
sently alkrmed  by  the  noise  of  shouts«  oaths,  blows,  and  all  the  tamtth 
of  a  gypsey  battle.  It  seems  another  clan  had  arrived,  and  the  earlier 
settlers  instantly  gave  them  battle.  The  poov  woman  shut  the  door,  and 
remained  in  the  house  in  great  apprehension,  until  the  door  being  and* 
denly  forced  open,  one  of  the  combatants  rushed  into  the  apaitiiieiit,«ed 
she  perceived  with  horror  that  his  left  hand  had  been  struckaffi  Without 
speaking  to  or  looking  at  her,  he  thrusi  the  bloody  stump,  ¥rith  despe- 
rate resolution,  against  the  glowing  bars  ofthe  grate;  and  having  stanch- 
ed the  blood  by  actual  cautery,  seized  a  Kliife,.used  for  killing  sheep, 
which  lay  on  the  shelf,  and  rushed  out  again  to  join  the  combat.— AM 
was  over  before  the  family  returned  from  chi^rch,  and  both  gangs  had 
decamped,  carrying  probably  their  dead  and  wounded  along  with  them; 
for  the  place  where  they  fought  was  absolutely  soaked  wUh  blood,  and 
exhibited,  among  other  reliques  of  th6  fray,  the  amputated  hand  ofthe 
wretch,  whose  desperate  conduct  the  maid-senrant  had  witnessed.  The 
Tillage  of  Denholm  upon  Teviot  was,  in  former  times,  partly  occupied 
by  gypsies.  The  late  Dr.  John  Leyden,  who  was  a  native  of  that  parish, 
used  to  mention  a  skirmish  which  he  had  witnessed  there  between  two 
clans,  where  the  more  desperate  champions  fought  with  clubs,  having 
barrow-teeth  driven  transversely  through  the  end  of  them. 

A  Point  cf  Honour. 

About  ten  years  ago,  one  John  Young,'  a' tinker-dhief,  punished  with 
instant  death  a  brether  tinker,  of  inferior  consequence  who  intruded  on 
l&^walk.  'This  'happened  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  remarked  at  the 
time  chiefly  from  the  strength  and  agility  with  which  Yoimg^,  constant- 
ly and  closely  pursued,  and  frequently  m  view,  malntatitied  a  flight  of 
nearly  thirty  mHes.  As  he  was  chased  by  the  Highhmders  6n  foot,  and 
by  the  Isiiie  general  Gordon  of  Caimfield^nd  others  on  hors^^ck,  the  af- 
fiiir  much  yed^mbl^  a  fox-chase.  Tht  purshers  were  tnost  of  them 
game-keepers;  andthatuctiverace  of  men  Wei^  so  much  exhausted, 
that  they  we»e  lying  by  the  springs  Itipping  watfef  vrith  th^ir  tongbes 
Wst  degs.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  the  t^#&  df  the  couittry 
wer^  executed  on  Young  without  regard  to'thfc  toilslderation  that  he 
was  only  enforcing  the  gypSfJy -subordSnation.  '  *       ^    ..  ^   < 

Mr.  Hogg* a  Account  qfSome  ^yfuiu. 

-It  wa&ln  thettionth  <^  May  that  »  gang  of  gypsies  came  up  Et> 
trick;— one  party  of  them  lodged  at  a  farm  heusie  eaUed  Soob-Cleogbj 
and  the  rest.went  ficu*ward  to  Ck^ssarhyi,  another  farm  libout^a  ttHe-ftr^ 
titer  on.  Ajsong  the  latter  was  one  who  played*  on' the  pipes  and^lMii^ 
df)lighting  all  that  heard  him;  and  the  gaag^piineinaily^oo  hi8*ftccoiM» 
w^TQ  veiy  civilly  treated.  Next  day  the  two  pertmagafo^  jdned,^M 
proceeded  westward  in  a  body.    There  were  abottt  thirty  eotdH  in  tfV 
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and  they  had  five  horses.  On  a  sloodDg  gprassy  i^>ot}  which }[  know  very 
well,  oh  the  farm  oTBrtkkhoprig^'tiiey  lujted  to  rest 'Here  the  hapless 
musician  quarrelled  with  another  of  the  tribe  about  a  g^rl,  who  I  thinki 
was  sister  to  the  Tatter.  Weapons  were  instantly  drawn>  and  the  piper 
losing  courage,  or  knowing  that  he  was  not  a  inatchTer  his  antagonist 
Bed — the  other  pursuing  close  at  his  heels.  Tot  t  full  mile  and  a  half 
ihey  continued  to  strain  most  violently,— the'  one  running  for  life»'and 
the  other  thirsting  for  blood, — until  they  came  again  to  Cossarhill,  the 
place  they  had  left.'  The  family  were  all  gone  but,  either  to  the  sheep 
or  the  peatS;  save  one  servant  girl,  who  was  baking  bread  at  the  kitchen 
table,  when  the  piper  rushed  breathless  into  the  house.  She  screamed^ 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter?  He  ansivered,  '<<  Nae  skaith  to  you—* 
nac  skaith  to  you — for  God  in  heaven's  sake  hide  me!" — With  that  he 
essayed  to  hide  himself  behind  a  salt  barrel  that  stood  in  a  comer— but 
his  ruthless  pursuer  instantly  entering,  his  panting  betrayed  him.  'J(*h# 
ruffian  pulled  him  out  by  the  hair,  dragged  hind  mto  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  ran  him  through  the  body  with  his  dirk.  The  piper  never 
asked  for  mercy,  but  cursed  the  other  as  long  ^s  he  had  breath.  The 
girl  was  struck  motionless  with  horror^  but  the  murderer  told  her  never 
to  heed  or  regard  it,  for  no  ill  should  happen  to  her.  It  was  this  wo- 
man's daughter,  Isabel  Scott,  who  told  nde  the  story^  which  she  bad 
often  heard  related  with  all  the  minute  particulars.  If  she  had  been 
still  alive,  I  think  she  would  have  been  bordering  upon  ninety  jrears  oX 
age; — her  mother,  when  this  happened, '  was  a  young  linmamed  wo* 
man — fit,  it  seems,  to  be  a  kitchen-maid  in  a  farm-house^— so  that^hia 
must  have  taken  place  about  l6o  years  ago. — By  the  time  the  breatli 
was  well  out  of  the  unfortunate  musician,  some  more  of  the  gang  ar* 
rived,  bringing  with  them  a  horse,  on  which  they  carried  back  the  bedy^ 
and  buried  it  ori  the  spot  where  they  first  quarrelled. '  His  grave  is 
marked  by  one  stone  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot,  which  the 
gypsies  themselves  placed;  and  it  is  still  looked  upon  by  the  rustics  as 
a  dangerous  place  for  a  walking  ghost  to  this  day.  There  was  no  cog*- 
nizance  taken  of  the  affair,  that  any  of  the  old  people  ever  heard  of-«« 
but  God  forbid  that  every  amorous  ministrel  should  be  so  sharply  taken 
to  task  in  these  days! 

There  is  a  similar  story,  of  later  date,  of  a  murder  committed  at 
Lowrie's-den,  on  Soutra-Hill,  by  one  gypsey  on  another;  but  I  do  not 
remember  the  particulars  farther  than  that  it  was  before  many  wiloee* 
ses; — tliat  they  fought  for  a  considerable  time  most  furiously  with  the^ 
fists,  till  at  last  one  getting  the  other  down,  draw  a  knife,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart-^when  he  pulled  the  weapon  out,  the  blood  sprung  tA 
the  ceiling,  where  it  remained  as  long  as  that  house  stood;— and  thai 
though  there  were  many  of- the  gang  present,  nooo'of  them  offered  to 
separate  the  combatants,  or  made-  any  observation  on  the  issue,  farthef 
than*  one  saying^-^**  Gtide  faith,  ye  hae  done  for  him  now,  Rob!*'  The 
story  bears,  that  the  assassin  fled,  bnt  was  pursued  by  some  travellers 
who  caaie  isp  at  tke  time,  and  after  a  hot  chase,  was  taken,  and  after^ 
wards  *ha&g«d. 

In  my  pav«it8'  early  years,  continues  Mr.  Hogg,  the  Faas  and 
the  BailieyS'Used  to  traverse  the  oountry  in  bodies  of  Irom  twenty  ^ 
thirty  ii>  number,  among  iHiom  were  many  stout^  handsoitie,  and  athletk; 
men.  They  generally  cleared  the  waters  and  bums  of  flsh^  the  fiin« 
mtvs  out-houses  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  lum$  of  all  superfluous 
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tnd  moveable  stuffi  such  us  hams,  Sec.  that  hmig  there  for  the  purpose 
ofreUting,  It  was  likewise  i;^ell  known,  that  they  never  scrupled  kil- 
ling a  Iamb  or  a  Wether  occasionally;  but  they  always  managed  mat- 
ters so  dexterously,  that  no  one  could  ever  ascertain  from  whom  these 
were  taken.  The  gypsies  were  otherwise  clTil,  full  of  humour  and 
merriment,  and  the  country  people  did  not  dislike  t  hem.  They  fought 
desperately  with  one  another,  but  were  seldom  the  aggressors  in  any 
dispute  or  quarrel  with  others — Qid  Will  of  Phaup,  a  welUknown 
character  at  the  head  of  Ettrick,  was  wont  to  shelter  them  for  many 
years; — ihey  asked  nothing  but  house-room  and  grass  for  their  horses, 
and  though  they  sometimes  remained  for  several  days,  he  could  have 
left  every  chest  and  pr^sss  about  the  house  op^n,  with  the  certainty  that 
nothing  would  be  missing;  for  he  said,  <  he  aye  kend  fu*  weel  that  th% 
tod  wad  keep  his  ain  hole  clean.'  But  times  altered  sadly  with  honest 
Will— which  happened  as  follows: — The  gypsies  (or  tinkleray  as  they 
then  began  to  be  called),  were  lodged  at  a  place  called  Potbum,  and 
the  farmer  either  having  bad  grass  about  his  house,  or  not  choosing  to 
have  it  eaten  up,  had  made  the  gypsies  turn  their  horses  over  the  water 
to  Phaup  ground.  One  morning  about  break  of  day,  Will  found  the 
stoutest  man  of  the  gang,  Ellick  Kennedy,  feeding  six  horses  on  the 
Coomb-loan;  the  best  piece  of  grass  on  the  farm,  and  which  he  was 
carefully  haining  for  winter  fodder.  A  desperate  combat  ensued— -but 
there  was  no  man  a  match  for  Will — he  threshed  the  tinkler  to  his 
heart's  content,  cut  the  girthing  and  sunks  off  the  horses,  and  hunted 
them  out  of  the  country.— A  warfare  of  five  years  duration  ensued  be- 
tween Will  and  the  gypsies.  They  nearly  ruined  him;  and  at  the  end  of 
tiiat  period  he  was  glad  to  make  up  matters  with  his  old  friends,  and 
shelter  them  as  formerly.  He  said,  *  He  could  maistly  hae  hauden  his 
ain  wi'  them  an*  it  hadna  been  for  their  v>arlotkryy  but  the  de!l-be-lickit 
he  could  keep  fra  their  kenning — they  aince  fand  out  his  purse,  though 
he  had  gart  Meg  dibble't  into  the  kailyaird.*  Lochmaben  is  now  one 
of  their  great  resorts — being  nearly  stocked  with  them.  The  redoubted 
Rachel  Bailley,  noted  for  her  high  honour,  is  viewed  as  the  queen  of 
tlie  tribe. 

^n  Innocent  Man, 
The  unabashed  hardihood  of  the  gypsies  in  the  face  of  suspicion,  or 
even  of  open  conviction,  is  not  less  ch^iracteristic  than  the  facility  with 
which  they  commit  crimes,  or  their  address  in  concealing  lliem.  A  gyp- 
aey  of  note,  still  alive,  (an  acquaintance  of  ours),  was,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  tried  for  a  theft  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  a  Oal« 
keith  market.  The  proof  seemed  to  the  judge  fully  sufficient,  but  the 
jury  being  of  a  different  opinion,  brought  in  the  verdict  J^ot  Proven; 
on  which  occasion,  the  presiding  judge,  when  he  dismissed  the  prisoner 
from  the  bar,  informed  him  in  his  own  characteristic  language,  <^  That 
he  had  rubbit  sbouthers  wi'  the  gallows  that  morning:"  and  warned 
him  not  again  to  appear  there  with  a  similar  body  of  proof  against  him, 
as  it  seemed  scarce  possible  he  should  meet  with  another  jury  who 
would  construe  it  as  favourably.  Upon  the  same  occasion,  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  a  gentleman  now  deceased,  thought  it  proper  also  to  say  some- 
thing to  his  client  on  the  risk  he  had  run,  and  the  necessity  of  future 
propriety  of  conduct;  to  which  the  gypsey  replied^  to  the  gfreat  cnter- 
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tginm^t  of  all  around}  ^^  Tliat  be  wvn^firovsnan  innoecfU  iR#n,aad  that 
oaebody  had  ony  right  to  use  siccaa  langua^^  to  him." 

Will  /Vllen,  mentioned  by  the  Reed  water  MInistrel,*  I  did  not 
knowy  but  was  well  acquainted  with  his  son  Jamie,  a  most  excellent 
]nper)  and  at  one  time  in  the  household  of  the  Northumberland  family; 
but  being  an  utterly  unprincipled  vag;abond,  he  wearied  thebeneyolence 
of  all  his  protectors,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful)  and  saved  him 
fnmi  the  gallows  more  than  once.  Upon  one  occasion,  being  closely 
pursued,  when  surprised  in  some  villany)  he  dropped  from  the  top  of  a 
very  high  wall,  not  without  receiving  a  severe  cut  upon  the  fingers 
With  a  hanger  from  one  of  his  pursuers,  who  came  up  at  the  moment 
he  hung  suspended  for  descent.  Allan  exclaimed  with  minstrel  pride, 
^  Ye  hae  spoiled  the  best  pipe  hand  in  Britain.' 
I  Old  Jean  Gordon, 

My  father,  says  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magasiney 
remembered  old  Jean  Gordon  of  Yetbolmi  who  had  great  sway  among 
her  tribes.  She  was  quite  a  Meg  MerriUesy  and  possessed  the  savage 
virtue  of  fidelity  in  the  same  perfection.  Having  be^  often  hospitaUy 
received  at  the  farm-house  of  Lochside,  near  Yetholm,  she  had  care* 
fully  abstained  from  committing  any  depredations  on  the  farmer's  pro« 
perty.  But  her  sons  (nine  in  number)  had  not,  it  seemS)  the  same  deli- 
cacy, and  stole  a  brood-sow  from  their  kind  entertainer.  Jean  was  so 
much  mortified  at  this  ungrateful  conduct,  and  so  much  ashamed  of  it, 
that  she  absented  herself  from  Lochside  fur  several  years.  At  length* 
in  consequence  of  some  temporary  pecuniaiy  necessity,  the  goodman 
of  Lochside  was  obliged  to  go  to  Newcastle  to  get  some  money  to  pay 
his  rent.  Returning  through  the  mountains  of  Cbevoit,  he  was  benight- 
ed, and  lost  his  way*  A  light,  glimmering  through  the  window  of  a 
l.arge  waste  barn,  wliich  had  survived  the  farm-house  to  which  it  had 
once  belonged,  guided  him  to  a  place  of  shelter^  and  when  he  knocked 
at  the  door^  it  was  opened  by  Jean  Gordon.  Her  very  remarkable 
figure,  foi  she  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  her  equally  remarkable 
features  and  dress,  rendered  it  impossible  to  mistake  her  for  a  moment; 
and  to  meet  with  such  a  character  in  so  solitary  a  place,  and  probably 
at  no  great  distance  from  her  clan,  was  a  terrible  surprise  to  the  poor 
man,  whose  rent  (to  lose  which  would  have  been  ruin  to  him)  was 
about  his  person.  Jean  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  joyful  recognition—^  £h, 
sirs!  the  winsome  gudeman  of  Lochside!  Light  down,  light  down;  for  ^ 
ye  maunna  gang  farther  the  night,  and  a  friend's  house  sae  nea?.'  The  ' 
farmer  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and  accept  of  the  gypsey's  ofier  of 

* «« A  italwart  Tinkler  wig;fat  was  he, 
And  weel  could  meod  a  pot  or  pan, 
Ad'  deftly  Wull  could  thnxw  aJUe^ 
An'  neatly  weave  the  willow  wa&'; 

^  An'  sweetly  wild  were  Allan's  strains, 
Ab'  meny  a^  an' reel  be  blew, 
Wi'  merry  hits  he  charm'd  the  swains, 
Wi'  barbed  spear  the  otter  slew,"^. 

Lay  of  the  ReedwaUr  JVUnstreL--^ 
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•ttppor  aiKl  a  bed.  There  was  plentf  t^  meat  io  the  htmt  ho^vfever  k 
might  be  come  by^  and  preparations  were  going  o&  fop  a  plentiful  sup- 
per, which  the  farmer,  to  the  gteatiimMie  of  his  anxietsr,  obsen^, 
was  nalfuhilwi  for  ten  or  twelM<  giieit%  of  ther  nmm  deoeri|^tieB  do 
4o¥bt.with>hii.lendladyj  Jean  left  him  in  nodonbt  oo  tbftsiAh|fict.  She 
I^ghtw  tho  stoiy  of  tiie  stoka  sow,,  andnotioed  bow*  aiioh  p«i 
9lid.  vexation  k  had  i^fon  hev.  Xike  othee  phikMiphoi9,r  shft  reiM'hyi 
that  the  world  powsi  worse  dailyi  Mdlike  other  pajreDts»tha%  the  bairai 
got  out  of  her  guiding,  and  negl^ted.  the  o&d  gypsojr  reguhtioMi, 
wi^ch  commanded  themto  respocl,.iiwtheir  depradii&ost  the  pvepertf 
oC  |l«9ir.b«oefoaoss.  Tho  end  of  all  this  was,  an  inqiiirf  what  mooef 
ttup  fermet  had  about  him,«nd  an  urg^t  request,  that  he  wonM  oHdie 
h^r  hia^urse-ikeepee,  as  thobaicnsi  as  she  oeUed  bar  sons,  wooM  be 
soon  home,  llie  poor  fonner  made  a  virtue  (^  neoessity,  told  hie  etofy, 
and  surrend^^  his  gold  to  Jean's  custody.  She  made  him  put  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  obserripg  it  would  excite  sttqdcioo  should  he 
be-  found  traYolluig  idtogether  p^inyless.  This  arrangement  being 
made,  the  former  lay  down  on  a  sort  of  whake^dowm,  as  the  Scotch  call 
ity  upon  somo  straw,  but  as  will  easily  be  believed,  slept  not.  About 
midnight  the  gang  returned  with  >ariou$  articles  of  plunder,  and  tdked 
OTor  their  exploits  in  laf^age  which  made,  the  former  tremble.  They 
worn  not'  long  in  discovering  their  g^est,  and  demsnded  of  Jean  whom 
she  had  got  thers.-*^  E'en  tbe  winsome  gudeman  of  Loclmde,  poor 
body,"  replied  Jean,  <<  he's  been  at  Newcastle  seeking  for  siller  to  pay 
his  rent,  honest  man^  but  deil-be-licket  he's  been  able  to  gether  io,  and 
sae  he's  gaun  e'en  hame  wi'  a  toom  purse  and  a  sair  heart."— ^<  That 
may  be,  Jean,"  replied  one  of  the  iMnditti,  <<  but  we  maun  ripe  his 
pouches  a  bit,  and  see  if  it  be  true  or  no."  Jean  set  up  her  throat  ia 
exclamations  against  this  breach  of  hospitality,  but  without  producing 
any  change  of  their  determination.  The  former  soon  heard  their  stifled 
whispers  and  light  steps'by  his  bedside,  and  understood  they  were  rum- 
maging his  clones.  When  they  found  the  money  which  the  providence 
of  Jean  Gordon  had  made  him  retain,  they  held  a  consuluuon  if  they 
should  take  it  or  no,  but  the  smallness  of  the  booty,  and  the  vehemence 
of  Jean's  remonstrances  determined  them  in  the  negative.  They  ca- 
roused and  went  to  rest.  So  soon  as  day  dawned,  Jean  roused  her  guest, 
produced  his  horse,  which  she  had  accommodated  behind  the  hallafh 
and  guided  him  for  somjc  miles  till  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  Lochsxde. 
She  then  restored  his  whole  property,  nor  could  his  earnest  intreaties 
prevail  on  her  to  accept  so  much  as  a  single  guinea. 

Ihave  heard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh  say,  that  all  Jean's  sons 
were  condemned  to  die  there  on  the  same  day.  It  is  said  the  jury  were 
equally  divided,  but  that  a  friend  to  justice,  who  had  slept  during  the 
whole  discussion,  waked  suddenly  and  gave  his  vote  for  condenmadon, 
in  the  emphatic  words,  ** -flbn^'  them  a,"  Jean  was  present,  and  only 
said,  <<  The  lord  help  the  innocent  m  a  day  like  this!"  Her  own  death 
was  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  brutal  oul^rtagOHef  which  poor 
Jean  was  in  many  respects  wholly  undeserving.  Jean  had  among  other 
demerits,  or  merits,  as  you  may  -choose  to  rank  i^  that  of  being  a 
stanch  Jacobite.  She  chanced  to  be  at  Carlisle  upon  a  fair  or  market 
day,  soon  after  the  year  1746,  where  she  gave  vent  to  her  pditical  par- 
tiality, to  the  great  offence  of  the  rabble  of  that  city.  Being  sealous  in 
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ikm  lofjn^  wtMB  there  wm  m  daftger^  in  fMportkii  to  tte  t«mctoMs 
with  wbick  th^  had  sommdered  to  the  HigUMMkrs  \m  174ft|  Um^  n* 
iicted  iipeo  poor  JattnGerdenno  eUfhtor  penalty  than  that  of  ducking 
JieModeathinlho  Eden.  UwaaaDopofotioBof  aometmoyibrioaiivaa 
a  #U«t  voMoi^aiKl  atfV99liB§^  with  her  nmrdorerat  often  got  her  head 
above  waler;  and  while  eho  had  iroice  loir  coMinuod  to  oxehMco  ac  audi 
•otorvalat "«  CJ^iie  ydJ  OmrHe  ycli'*-*^WheB  a  chiM»  aod  aoMngthe 
aeenea  whiah  ahe  jregnonaad,  I  haye  often  hoawi  theae  ttoiiea,  and  cried 
piteoualji  for  poor  Jean  Gordon. 

^Before<piiriiBg  the  herder  gypeiea,  I  majr  ffnentianf  that  ny  grand* 
father  riding  over  Chaneehou8e#aiooB»then  n  very  exteniiTe  common^ 
£b))  tqddenly  among  a  hupge  hand  of  thesh  who  were  caronaiDg  m  a 
hfrflnw  of  the  moor  annmoided  by  biaahea.  They  inalantiy  aeiaed  on 
hie  hone^e  bridle  with  many  ahonU  of  wekomoi  exolaiiQing(ibr  ho 
wae  weU  known  to  moat  of  them)  that  they  had  often  dmed  at  hie  ex-» 
peo»e»and  he  aHHinow  otay  and  ^diare  their  good  cheer.  My  aneeeler 
waaa  littk  alarmed,  fiM*^ like  the  goednmnof  Irf^chaide^  he  hod  meorw 
money  abmit  hit  person  than  he  cared  to  ventnte  with  into  atch  9ooiety. 
Howeveri  being  naturaUy  a  bold  VmAf  mam  he  emceed  into  the  hnmour 
of  the  thing)  andeate  down  to  the  fimeti  whieh  consieled  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  gamO)  pmdtryf  piga^and  9ofi>rth»  that  could  be  coUeeted  by  a 
wMe  and  iodiaorHninate  syaiam  of  plunder.  The  feaat  nraa  a  yttiry  mer* 
ry  one»biit  my  relative  gika  hint  from  seme  of  the  older  gypaiea  to  re* 
tire  just  when— 

<  fFlte  ndrth  and  ftm  gprew  ftnt  and  ftnidw,' 
and  mounting  hid  horse  accordingly,  he  took  a  French  leave  of  his  en- 
tertainers, but  without  experiencing  the  least  breach  of  hospitality.    I 
believe  Jean  Gordon  was  at  this  festival. 

Billy  Marshal. 

A  correspondent  of  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mag^sune  thus  writeji^ 

over  the  date  pf  Edinburgh,  M^j  56, 1817: 

I  cannot  say  that  I»  as  ^  individual,  owe  any  obligs^tioHs  to  the  late 
Billy  Marshal;  but,  sir,  I  am  ope  of  an  old  fi^mily  ^n  the  stewajT- 
try  of  Galloway,  with  whom  Billy  was  intimate  for  nearly  a  whole  cen- 
tury. He  visited  regularly,  twice  a  year,  mygre^t-gfandfather,  grafu)- 
father^  and  father,  and  partook>  I  dare  s^y,  oT  their  hospitality:  but  be 
made  a  |;rateful  and  ample  return;  for  during  all  the  days  pf  Billy*a 
natural  hfe,  which  the  sequel  will  show  not  to  Have  been  few,  the  w<?#A- 
ings  could  have  been  safely  left  out  all  night,  without  any  thing,  from  a 
sheet  or  a  table-cloth  down  to  a  disbclout,  being  in  anv  demger.  Duiing 
f hat  long  period  of  time,  there  never  was  a  goose,  turkey,  duck,  pr  heni 
taken  away,  but  what  could  have  been  clearly  traced  (o  the  fox,  th^ 
brock,  or  the  fumart;  ai>d  I  have  heard  an  old  female  domestic  of  ours 
declare,  that  she  had  known  Billy  Marshal  and  l^is  gang,  again  and 
again,  mend  all  the  <  keules,  pans,  md  crqcket  fiigB  in  the  house,  and 
make  iwa  or  three  dozen  o'horp  spoons  into  the  bargain,  and  never  tak 
a  far  thin  o*  the  laird*  9  siller,*  I  am  sorry  that  I  capnot  give  you  any  very 
minute  history  of  my  hero:  however,  1  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  on  account 
of  my  family,  pot  tp  allow,  as  fi^r  as  I  can  hinder  it,  the  memory,  apd 
name  of  ^o  old  a  friend  and  bepefactor  to  fall  ipto  oblivion,  when  such 
people  as  the  Faas  and  Baileys,  ggp,  are  sppken  pf. 

Where  he  was  bom  I  cannpt  telj.  Who  were  hi^  descendants  I  can* 
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not  tell;  I  vm  tmre  lie  eooid  not  do  h  luflisMf,  if  he  tmre  Ihriwg.  It  k 
known  that  they  were  prodigkmslf  ntttneroQt;  I  dare  eay^  numdf9fi€99. 
For  agreet  pan  of  Hie  ioBf^  ftfe^-be  reigned  with  lovenlgn  ewwf  of^er  a 
nmnercNis  andpewerfnl  gang  of  gypeef  tniken,  wtio  took  their  range 
over  Carrick  in  Ayrahire^ the  Carrtck  nountainay  and  tawef  the  ate wartry 
and  shire  ef  CMkuwi^;  and  now  and  then,  by  way  of  improving  then* 
aehrea)  and  aeeing  more  of  the  world,  diey  croased  at  Denagharike,  and 
railed  the  eonntiea  of  Down  and  Derry.  I  am  not  very  aura  about  gir* 
ing  yon  up  Meg  MerrUie^  quite  00  eaaily;  I  liave  reaaon  te  think,  ahe 
waa  a  Marahal,  and  not  a  Gordbn:  and  we  folks  an  Qatlowa9s  think  this 
attempt  ofthe  borderers,  to  rob  uaof  Meg  Merriifes,  no  proof  that  they 
harfie  become  ^nite  so  religieits  and  psans,-  iw  yo«r amtkor  would  have 
na  to  beliBTO,b«t  rather  that,  with  thor  reMgienand  piety,  they  still  re* 
tihieome  of  their  ancient  habitt.  We  think,  tliia  attempt  to  deprive  ns 
of  Mey  Mertilies,  akaoatias  bad  aa  thatof  tbedeecendMHaof  thebartwii> 
]eoiia-Pt0ta,now  inhatiitmg  tfaebanka  of  tlie  Dee  in  Aberdeenshire,  who 
aome  years  agoattempted  tonm  off  wkh  the  beaatiftil  lyi^  of  Mary^ 
Dreatm;  and  wineh  we  wtnw  nnder  the  neoeaaity  ef  provmg,  ia  one  dT 
the  conrts  of  Apollo,  to  be  the  eAisien  of  Ijow^s  mnae,  on  the  <^aade 
and  rotnantio'  spot,  sttmated  at  the  coi^ax  of  the  Doe  andthe  Ken,  hi  the 
atewwtiy  of  Gaikyway.  But  to  return  ftwm  this  digression  to  BiUy  Mff* 
shal>-^I  will  tell  you  every  thing  more  about  him  I  knows  hoping  this 
may  catch  fl^e  e^e  of  aonne  one  who  knew  ium  better,  and  who  wilt  tell 
you  more* 

Billy  Marabat'a  aaeount  of  bimeelf  was  thtst  he  was  bom  in  or  i^>oot 
the  year  166&  but  he  might  have  been  mistaken  as  to  die  exact  year  of 
Ipa  birth}  however,  the^  fact  never  was  doubted,  of  his  having  been  a  pr^ 
vate  soldier  in  the  amky  of  King  William,  at  the  battle  of  tiMe  Boyne.  B 
was  also  well  known,  that  he  was  a  private  in  some  of  the  British  regi- 
ments, whjch  served  under  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  in  Germany, 
about  the  year  1705.  But  at  this  periods  Billy's  military  career  in  tbe 
service  pf  his  country  ended.  About  this  time  he  went  to  his  command^ 
ing  officer,  one  of  the  M^GuflTogs  of  Bnscoe,  a  very  pld  fttmily  in  Gallo- 
way, and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  commands  for  his  native  coontry: 
Being  asked,  if  there  was  any  opportunity,  he  replied,  yes;  he  was  going 
to  ^eltonhi}!  fair,  having  for  some  years  made  it  9  rule  never  to  be  ab- 
sentt  His  officer  Hnowing  his  man,  thought  it  needless  to  take  any  very 
strong  measure  to  hinder  him;  and  Billy  was  at  Keltonhill  acoordiogiy. 

No^  Billy's  destinies  placed  him  in  a  high  Bfihtre^  it  was  about  this 
period,  that,  either  electiyely,  or  by  usurpation,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  mighty  people  in  the  south  west,  whom  he  governed  with 
equal  prudence  and  talent  for  the  long  space  of  eighty  or  ninety  years. 
Some  of  his  admirers  assert,  that  he  was  of  royal  ancestry^  and  that  he 
succeeded  by  the  laws  of  hereditary  succession;  but  no  regular  annals 
pf  BUly^a  house  were  kept;  and  oral  tradidon  and  testimony  weigh  hea- 
vily against  this  assertion.  From  any  research  1  have  been  able  to  make, 
i  am  strongly  disposed  to  think,  that,  in  this  crisis  of  his  lifie,  Billy  Mar- 
shal had  been  no  better  than  Julius  Caesar,  Richard  III.,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Ifyder  Ally,  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte:  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he 
waded  through  as  much  blood  as  some  of  those,  to  seat  hinuelf  en  k 
throne,  or  to  grasp  at  the  diadem  and  sceptre;  but  it  was  shreviUy  sns- 
pectedf  that  Billy  Marahal  had  stained  his  character  and  hia  hands  with 
h^man  blood:  His  predecessor  died  very  suddenly,  it  never  was  soj^ 
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Mid  by  Mi  fmh  iMDd,  md  he  wa»  buried  as  pntwtol^  aboot  tbe  foot  of 
^^ktmrnvaxy  Cnd^  Neldmr,  or  tbe  Corte  of  Slmkes;  ¥rittiout  the  cere- 
Wfomf^  or'P«rb«p6)  more  properly  speaking,  tbe  benefit  of  a  ftreeogniHon 
beiDg  tafcea,  or  a»  inqu99t  heid  if  a  eoroner's  y»j.  Durng  tfak  leiig 
feigiH  b&  and  bam  foUowera  werenoi  outdone  io  tbek*  exploka,  by  any  ^ 
the  cokmiea  of.  Kkk«Yetbolin»  Homchff,  Sf^ital,  or  Lochntaben«  Tbe 
ibUowiBg  aneedote  wiU  eonvey  a  pretly  correct  nodoo,  of  what  kind  of 
pofsoaage  Billy  was,  in  tbe  evenbg  of  bia  life:  at  far  bk  early  dayS)  I 
leally  know  notluiig  more  of  tbem  than  what  I  bare  already  told. 

Tbe  writer  of  th^y  in  tbe  mentfa  of  May  1789,  bad  retai&ed  to  Gal^ 
loway  after  a  long  abaeoce:    He  tooD  learoedj  that  Billy  Martbal,  of 
whom  be  bad  bewd  so  many  tales  in  his  childhood)  was  sliAl  in  exists 
eace.    Upon  ooe  occasion  be  went  to  Newtoa^Stewart,  with  the  late 
Mr.  M^CuUocb  of  Barhdm  mad  tbe  liite  Mr.  Haanay  of  Bargaly,  to  dine 
ym^  Mr.  Samuel  MK^aul.    Biily  filarsbai  then  lited  at  the  hamlet  or 
olaobaii  of  Poknire,  a  spot  beautifidly  situated  on  the  bum  or  stream  of 
diat  name:  We  called  en  our  old  beny-^be  was  at  faome^-Mie  never 
denM  hiroselfft^^and  aooo  appeared;N-4ie  walked  slowly,  hot  'firmly  to^ 
wurds  tbe  carriage,  and  asked  Mr.  Hanaay,  who  was  a  warm  frieod  of 
Ihb,  bow  he  was?*<-^r.  Hannay  asked  if  he  knew  who  wstsilk  the  car* 
nage?  he  answered,  that  bis  eyes  <  had  failed  bim  a  gude  dale/  hot  ad^^ 
ded,  that  he  saw  his  friend  Barholm,  aad  that  he  could  see  a  youth  sit*' 
ting  betwixt  them,  whom  be  did  not  know.   I  was  intredoced,  and  h«d 
a  gracious  shake  of  his  hand.  He  told  roe  I  was  setting  out  in  li&,  and 
admomsbed  me,  to  ^  iak  care  o*  my  tea',  and  do  naetMng  to  dith^nor 
tkegude  Mt^ck  s?  Jwik  that  Iwu  ctme  a^  he  added,  that  I  was  the  fourth 
generation  of  us  he  had  been  acquaint  wi*.    £aoh  of  us  paid  a  small 
{lecuniary  tribute  of  respecty<i^I  attempted  to  add  to  mine,  but  Barholm 
tc4dme,Uiatbebadfullyasmuchaswonldbepiittoagoodufte«  We  were 
returning  the  same  way,  betwixt  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  after  spmiding 
a  pleasant  day,  and  taking  a  cheerful  glass  with  our  friend  Mr.  M^CauU 
we  were  descending  the  beautifully  wooded  hills,  above  the  picturesque 
Glen  of  Pohrare,-«-'my  two  companions  were  napping,— ^he  moon  shone 
Qlflar,-^nd  all  nature  was  quiet,  excepting  Poinure  bum,  and  the  dwel- 
ling of  Billy  Marshaly-^-tbe  postiliionssopt,  (in  these  i>arts  the  well  known 
and  weil-liked  J<^nny  Whurk,)aiidttiming  round  with  a  voice  which  in- 
dicated terror,  be  said,  *  Qnde  guide  us,  there^sfolk  singing  fitalms  in  the 
wndJ*  My  companions  awoke  and  listenedy^Barholm  said,  ^  psalms,  sure 
onoug^;'  but  Bargaly  said,  <  the  Deil  a-bit  o'  them  are  psalms.'     We 
vemoUf  and  stc^  ftgain  at  the  door  of  the  old  king:    We  tlien  heard 
Billy  go  through  a  great  many  stanxas  of  a  song,  in  such  a  Way  as  con- 
vinced us  that  his  memory  and  voice  had,  at  any  rate,  not  foiled  him^  he 
was  joined  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  cfoorus.     It  is  qoite  needless 
to  be  BO  minute^  as  to  give  any  account  of  the  song  which  Billy  sung;  it 
will  be  enoogh  to  say,  that  my  friend  Barholm  was  complmely  wrong, 
ID  supposlhig  it  to  be  a  psalm>  it  resembled  in  no  partictdar,  psalm,  para- 
phrase, or  hymn.  We  called  him  out  again^-^he  appeared  much  brisk- 
er than  be  was  in  tbe  monsng;  we  advised  him  to  go  to  bed;  but  he  re-^ 
pliedi  that  *  be  dtdna  tkmk  he  wad  hw  mucklein  hie  bed  that  n^hti^Xhef 
iMbd  to  .$mk  the  country  in  the  moratng  (meaniifg,  that  they  were  to  be-* 
£^  a  ramble  over  the  country,)  and  that  they  *  were  juit  takht  a  ^e 
^irmfi  drMctD  tbe  heahh  of  our  hoooora,  wi'  the  lock  siller  we  had  gl'en: 
tbem/  I  shook  bands  with  him  for  the  last  ttmey-*he  then  called  bitt'^ 
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Mfabore  one  hundmi  afid  Hfonty  f obm ef  a^t;  be  dkd  AMt  ITM. 
Hit  great  age  oerer  waa  diipuied  to  Ike  extent  ef  more  than  theee  er 
fiur  years:  The  oldest  people  in  the  evtaattj  allowed  tte  Meoont  Jio^te 
oerre6t.^Tiie  gteat^gratidtnetb^  of  tlie  miter  of  cbi»aKticJ«  died  at 
tfae  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  £Mir;  her  age  was  eovrecsllx  known; 
aliesaidy  that  WtUl  Marshal  was  a  ana  when  she  i«»  a  6il  ro^on^,  (pfe> 
YindiyUyy  in  Gailowaji  a  very  young  girl)  She  bad  no  doubt  as  to  Ida 
bewg  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  older  than  heraeU;  and  be  survived  her 
eeveral  years.  His  long  reign^  if  not  glatiou^y  was  in  the  main  fortunate 
for  himself  and  bis  people:  Only  one  great  calamity  befel  him  and  them, 
Audag  that  kmg  space  of  time  in  which  he  bdd  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment.  It  amy  have  been  already  suspected,  that  with  Billy  Marsbaly 
mnbitioB  waa^a  ruling  passion;  and  this  bane  of  human  fiHtone,  liad  sti- 
mulated in  him  a  denre  to  extend  his  dorainioosi  from  the  Brigf  end  of 
Dummies  to  the  Newton  of  Ayr»  at  a  time  when>  he  well  knew,  the 
Waea  of  Bko^Napiiand  the  Water  of  Doon,  to  be  hia  Western  pr^ 
einei.  He  reaobed  the  Newton  of  Ayr,  which  I  believe  is  in  Kyle;  but 
there  be  was  opposed,  and  compelled  to  recross  the  river,  by  a  power- 
ful body,  of  tiakefs  from  Argyle  or  Dumbarton:  He  said,  in  bis  kuUe- 
tm0f  tba^  tkey  were  supportod  by  strong  bodies  of  Irish  sailors,  and 
Kyk  eolliera:  Billy  had  no  mrtUiery^  but  bb  aawUty  and  infitnUy  suf- 
fered very  severe^.  He  waa  obliged  to  letve  a  great  part  of  his  6^- 
gfigCf  pr^vUi^msf  and  ctanfi  cgiUfiagej  behind  him;  oonsbting  of  kettles, 
pots,  paos,  blankets^  crockery,  botns,  pigs,  poultry,  8ic.  A  large  pro- 
portkm.of  shelties,  asses,  and  mules,  Were  driven  into  the  water  and 
drowned;  which  occaMoned  a  heavy  less,  in  creels,  pantiiers,  bampers, 
tinkers'  tools,  and  cooking  utensils;  and  although  he  was  as  well  ap* 
pointed,  as  to  a  medkid  $iqff\  as  such  expeditions  usually  were,  in  addi- 
tkm  to  those  who  were  missings  many  died  of  their  wounds:  However, 
on  reachii^  Maybole  with  his  broken  and  dispirited  troofte,  be  was 
jmned  by  a  faithful  ally  from  the  oounty  of  Down;  who,  unlike  other 
alHes  on  such  ocemons,  did  not  forsake  him  in  his  adversity.  This 
junction  enabled  our  hero  to  rally,  and  pursue  in  hia  tmm:  a  pkcbcd 
battle  was  agun  fought^  somewhere  about  the  Bfigg  of  Boon  or  AOo- 
way  Kirk;  when  both  uides,  as  b  uanaly  claimed  a  victory;  bm,  boweeei 
this  may  hare  been,  it  is  believed  that  thisdtsasteF,  widdi  bappoBod  A. 
D.  1713,  had  slaked  the  thirst  of  Billy's  ambitlea:  He  was  many  ye«s 
In  recoveritig  from  the  cffecu  of  this  great  fiMicml  error;  imieed  it  bed 
nearly  proved  as  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  Billy  Marshal,  an  the  ever  me* 
morable  Russian  campaign  iM  to  Napoleon  Bonapm^  about  tboeame 
year  iutbe  succeeding  ceniury. 

It  is  usual  for  writers,  to  give  the  dMoaeler  along  wttk  tiw  dealii'^ 
their  prince  or  hero:  I  would  like  to  be  eaccused  firam  the  peribraaaoe 
of  any  such  task,  as  drawing  the  character  of  BaBy  Marshid;  but  it  miqr 
be  done  in  a  few  words,  by  saying,  that  he  had  from  nature,  a  strong 
mind,  with  a  vigorous  and  active  person;  and  that,  either  aatundlyrer 
by  acquirement!  he  possessed  every  menkil  and  fltr$9nai  ifualkjiywfciflk 
was  requisite  for  one  who  was  plaeed  in  hie  high  areftoe^  aod  wbo.teld 
aovereiga  power  over  hhffihw  cre^wyes  for  eo  great  u^lengtlief  timec 
I  would  be  glad  if  I  could,  wkh  impartialkf,  dose  mj  aecoimt  b«9% 
but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  add,  that,  (from  expedkucy,  it  is  believed, 
not  from  cbcice)  with  the  eicceptien  of  intempmte  drwkii^,  ^«aoheffy, 
and  mgratitude,  he  practised  every  crime  whidi  k  incident  to  huaHOi 
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nittiror^^teie  of  the  d^pest  dfQ»  I  am  afraid^  cannot  with  truth  be  iit- 
etodsd  an  the  exoeptieot  In  ahiHl,  his  people  met  with  an  irreparable 
loes  in  the  death  of  their  king  and  leader;  but  it  never  was  alleged,  that 
the  moral  world  sustained  any  lees  by  th^  death  of  the  maiit  L. 

J&dmbutghf  Mtiy26y\^\7. 

Marshars  gang  had  long  held  possession  of  a  large  cove  or  cavern 
in  the  high  grounds  of  Calrnmnir,  in  Galloway,  where  they  usually  de- 
posited their  plunder,  and  sometimes  resided,  secure  from  the  oAcera 
of  the  law,  as  no  one  durst  venture  to  molest  the  tribe  in  that  retired 
subterraneous  situation.  It  happened  that  two  Highland  pipers,  strangers 
to  the  country,  were  travelling  that  way;  and  falling  in  by  chance  with 
this  cove,  they  entered  it,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  weather,  and 
resolved  to  rest  there  during  the  night.  Thejr  found  pretty  good  quaf- 
tei's,  but  observed  some  veiy  suspicious  furniture  in  the  cove,  which 
indicated  the  profession  and  character  of  its  absent  inhabitants.  They 
had  not  remained  long,  till  they  were  alarmed  by  the  voices  of  a  nu- 
merous band  advancing  to  its  entrance.  The  pipers  expected  nothing 
but  death  from  the  ruthless  gypsies.  One  of  them,  however,  befng  a 
man  of  some  presence  'of  mind,  called  to  his  neighbour  instantly  to 
<  fill  his  bags,*  (doing  the  same  himself,)  and  to  strifee  up  a  pibroch 
With  all  his  might  and  main.  Both  pipes  accordingly  at  once  com- 
menced a  most  tremendous  onset,  the  cove  with  all  its  echoes  pealing 
back  the  <  Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu,'  or  such  like.  At  this  very  unex- 
pected and  terrific  reception,— the  yelling  of  the  bagpipes,  issuing  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  lust  at  the  moment  the  gypsies  entered  ^ 
cove, — Billy  Marshall,  with  all  Ms  band,  precipitately  fled  in  the  great- 
est consternation,  and  ftom  that  night  never  again  would  go  near  their 
favourite  haunt,  believing  that  the  blasts  they  had  heard  proceeded 
from  the  devil  or  some  of  his  agents.  The  pipers  next  morning  pro- 
secuted their  journey  in  safety,  carrying  with  ^em  the  afiolia  optima  of 
the  redoubted  Billy  and  the  clan  Marshal. 

Gleid-ntckU  WiU. 
The  laite  Mr*  Leck^  miniBter  of  Yetholm»  happened  to  be  riding  home 
otte  ovoning  fren  a  visit  over  in  NorthumberUndt  when  finding  himsolf 
lUco  to  be  benighted,  for  the  sake  of  a  near  cut,  he  struck  into  a  wild 
solitary  track,  or  drove  road,  across  the  fells,  by  a  place  called  The 
Staw.  In  one  of  the  deme  places  through  which  this  path  led  him, 
there  stood  an  old  deserted  shepherd's  house,  which,  of  course,  was 
reputed  to  be  haunted.  The  minister,  though  little  apt  to  be  alarmed 
by  such  reports,  was  however  somewhat  startled,  on  ohserving,  as  he 
approachod  cloee  to  the  cottage^  a  <  grim  visage'  starting  out  paet  a 
^rind9wtUtHh^  or  sort  of  curtain,  which  had  been  fastened  up  to  supply 
•the  place  of  a  door, — and  also  several  <  dusky  figures'  skulking  among 
the  bourtree  bushes  that  had  once  sheltered  the  shepherd's  garden. 
Without  leaving  him  any  time  for  speculation,  however,  the  knight  of  the 
curtain  boked  forth  upon  him,  and  seizing  lUs  horse  by  the  bndle,  de- 
manded hia  money.  Mr*  Leek,  though  it  was  now  duskf  at  once  re- 
oognloed  the  gmff  voice  and  the  great  black  burly  head  of  hia  next 
doot>  neighbom*,  GMd^mt^k^  WiU^  the  gypsey  chief.-^^  Dear  moi  fVU' 
Itom,**  said  the  mbiater  b  his  usual  quiet  manner,  <(  can  this  be  yon? 
Ye're  surely  no  serious  wi'  me?— -Ye  wadna  sae  fftr  wrang  your  charac- 
ter for  a  good  neighbour  for  the  bit  trifle  I  hae  to  gie,  fVUtiamf^^f^  Lord 
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ndf  tis,  Mr.  Lfcck!"  snd  WIfl,  quktiiig'  the  reiis  md  liMng  his  h«t  ififif 
great  respect,  «  whae  wad  hae  thought  o*  meeting  yov  out  owrc  here-" 
away? — Ye  needna  gripe  for  ony  siller  to  ine~I  wadna  touch  a  plack  o' 
your  gear,  nor  a  hair  o'  your  heady  for  a'  the  gowd  o'  Tividale*^-!  ken 
ye'll  no  do  u«  na  ill  turn  for  thi»  ]nistak**-and  I'll  e'en  see  ye  safe 
through  the  eirie  Staw — it's  no  reckoned  a  very  canny  hit  mair  ways 
nor  ane;  but  I  wat  weel  ye'll  no  be  feared  for  the  deadj  and  I'll  tak 
cai*e  o*  the /m/15^. — Will  accordingly  gave  his  revered  friend  a  safe 
convoy  through  the  haunted  pass,  and,  notwithstanding  this  ugly  mis- 
take, continued  ever  after  an  ipofiensive  and  obliging  neighbour  to  the 
minister, — >who  on  his  part  observed  a  prudent  and  inviolable  secrecy 
on  the  subject  of  this  rencounter  during  the  life-time  of  Gleid-neckit 
WUL 

r    ■  

Art.  Vlh-^Notoria;  or  ABsceilaneous  Articles  ofPhiiosophyy  Ute- 
raturcy  and  Politics* 


DBATK  Bt  WIND  or  A  CANKON  BALL. 

Frtm  iheMmihly  Mageuku. 

In  aaiwerto  theinquihea  of  your  oor* 
respondeat  O.  G.  requesting^  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  by  which  Capt 
Downie's  death  can  be  accounted  for, 
by  means  of  a  cannon-ball  passing  near 
him  without  leaving  any  outward  marks 
of  violettse—my  opinion  is,  that  that 
officer's  death  was  occasioned  by  inhal- 
ing a  quantity  of  highly  condensed  air 
into  the  lungs,  at  &e  instant  the  ball 
was  passinp^  him. 

When  air  is  violently  compressed,  it 
gives  out  a  vast  quantity  of  caloric; 
hence  it  is,  that  a  cylinder  and  piston  is 
uled  for  the  purpose  of  generating  fire. 
Mr.  Haa«,  of  Lisbon,  the  ingenious  im- 
prororof  the  air-pump,  showed  me  some 
of  those  oylinders  whioh  he  had  con- 
stnieted,  whose  length  weie  only  six 
iaobesy  and  internal  diameter  an  inch; 
yet,  by  suddenly  forcing  the  piston  into 
the  tube,  and  quickly  withdrawing  it 

rip,  a  bit  of  tinder,  previously  fixed  to 
end  of  the  piston,  was  found  to  have 
caught  fire. 

When  sudi  an  event  takes  f^aoe,  and 
when  so  nsoch  caloiic  is  disengaged 
ffem  air  merely  by  the  muscuJar 
slrength  of  a  man,  what  must  be  ex- 
pected from  the  force  of  a  cannon-ball, 
travelling  with  a  Velocity  of  7  or  SOO 
feet  per  second.  It  may  justly  be  infer- 
red that,  in  its  passage,  the  resistance  of 
the  air  is  such  as  to  compress  a  hemis^ 
phere  of  air  immediately  before  the  ball, 
mto  a  much  smaller  bulk  than  it  natu- 
n^y  occapies;  and  this  condensed  air 

STesQut  such  a  quantity  of  caloric,  that 
f  ball,  as  it   passes  along,  may    be 


considered  as  carrying  wHh  it  a  hemis- 
phere of  liquid  fire. 

Supposing^  then  that  Capt  Downie 
vras  in  the  act  of  inspinng,  or  drawing 
air  into  the  lungs,  at  the  instant  the  ball 
was  passing  him;  there  i^  no  doubt,  but 
that  inhaling  the  smallest  quantity  of  air 
so  highly  condensed^  would  occasion 
immediate  death. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  the  air  not 
being  in  a  state  o(  confinement,  a  ball 
passing  through  it  would  not  have  the 
saxAe  effect  in  condensing  it  as  when 
Compressed  in  a  close  tube;  bat,  who- 
ever considers  the  vast  resistance  of  air 
to  bodies  in  motion,  as  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Romer,  will  be  oonvinoed  that  a 
quantity  of  very  highly  condensed  air, 
must  accompany  a  cannon-ball  in  it» 
passage,  and  that  the  smallest  quantity 
of  sudi  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs  of  an 
animal  would  cause  immed[iatedeath« 

A  further  and  stronger  objection  may 
be,  that  the  whirling  motion  acquired 
by  a  ball  projected  from  a  cannon,  wilf 
have  a  tendency  to  dissipate  the  con- 
densed air,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
wet  mop  whirled  round  throws  off  the 
water  from  it-  this,  I  make  no  doubt,  is 
the  case,  and  may  be  the  reason  why 
every  ball  fired  out  of  the  same  cannon 
has  not  the  same  effect  in  condensing 
fheair  in  its  passage;  the  rotatory  motion 
acquired  by  a  bafl  will  depend  greatly 
on  circpmstances  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  g^>  the  quantity  of  wind- 
age, and  the  manner  of  being  loaded* 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  fuortber  witk 
observing,  that  the  manner  of  Capt^ 
Downie's  death  is  by  no  means  singnJar.^ 
During  a  period  of  ei|^t  or  ten  jeM*' 
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ftv^oe.  priociiptlly  uith«  sestof  war^  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  witn^ssin^ 
several  similar  ca^es  of  persons  being 
killed  bj  a  cannon-ball  passing  them, 
without  leaving  any  outward  appear- 
ances of  injury;  and  I  once  saw  even  a 
dragoon's  horse  kiUed  in  the  same 
manner. 

I  cannot  omit  mentiooing  the  case  of 
a  soldier  of  the  43d  regt.  whom  J  saw 
two  days  after  being  wounded  by  a  can- 
non-ball at  Fuentos  de  Honor,  in  Spain: 
the  ball  had  passed  close  by  his  right 
ftr,  I  conceive,  without  actually  touch- 
ing him— nevertheless,  the  whole  side  of 
his  head,  even  to  the  back  part  of  the 
ear,  a|^>eared  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  scaJded  with  boil* 
iog  water. 

Jleport  ofm  coic  of  HydrophMa,  auc' 
cessftUfy  treated  by  venesection*^^By 
Auistfmt'Surgeon   Qibeoriy   H,  Jf, 
.   69th  Reff. 

Isabel,  &e  wife  of  Serjeant  ATDaniel, 
of  his  Majesty's  80th  Regiment,  aged 
^,  was  taken  ill  this  evening  (19th 
S^itember,)  about  five  o'clock,  com- 
plaining of  head-ache  and  pain  at  &e 
^robiculus  Cordis,— about  an  hour  af- 
terwards, refused  to  take  her  tea  and 
showed  a  degree  of  horror  at  the  sight 
of  it*  her  husband  then  offered  her  some 
spirits  and  water,  which  she  also  refu* 
sed,  and  looked  at  it  with  dread;  was  im* 
mediately  seised  with  a  violent  con- 
vulsive m,  in  consequence  of  which  I 
was  sent  for,  and  found  her  labouring 
ituder  strong  muscular  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  whole  body,  her  counte- 
liance  expressive  of  a  degree  of  furor  I 
bad  never  before  witnessed,  her  eye- 
balls were  turgid  and  glistened  with  a 
vacant  stare,  attempting  to  bite  ^e  at- 
tendants and  every  thing  thai  came  in 
her  way.  While  she  was  in  this  state, 
some  officious  person  threw  a  cup-full 
of  cold  water  in  her  face  which  aggra- 
vated the  spasms  very  much:  and  in- 
creased my  suspicion  of  the  disease  be- 
ing Hydrophobia.  This  fit  continued 
alK>ut  an  hour,  when  she  became  a  lit- 
tle quiet,  I  desired  some  water  to  be 
offered  her,  at  which  she  shuddered,  yet 
attempted  to  swallow  and  succeeded 
with  g^at  difficulty  in  taking  about  a 
table  spoonful,  which  produced  a  re- 
petition of  the  spasmodic  fit  oonsidera- 
l^ly  more  violent  than  tiie  former,  and 
attended  with  a  most  dreadful  sense  of 


tofiboatiMJM  dvriog  thif  paniym  ihm 
saliva  collected  in  increased  quantitiea 
and  was  discbaiged.  As  the  violence 
of  the  muscular  action  subsided,  she 
cried  loudly  in  a  pecuUar  tone  of  voice, 
sighed  deeply  and  applied  her  hand  to 
her  breast  expressive  of  severe  pain. 
Pulse  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  a 
minute  and  small.  Having  now  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  having  predeter- 
mined in  the  event  of  a  caae  of  Hydro- 
phobia ever  coming  under  my  chaige 
to  follow  the.  practice  sncoeMfuSy 
adopted  by  Mr.  Tyroon,  of  the  22d 
Light  Dragoons,  and  afterwards  by 
Dr.  Bhoolbred  of  Calcutta;  I  opened  a 
vein  in  the  right  arm  which  I  allowed 
to  bleed  until  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
ceased,  the  strong  oonvulsive  mMcoiar 
action  also  ceased,  her  countenance 
became  placid  and  the  turgidity  of  her 
eyeballs,  diminished.  Forty-eight  oun- 
ces of  blood  were  extracted,  no  deli- 
qnium  supenrened-^the  patient  being 
kept  in  the  horizontal  position;  the 
blood  was  extracted  from  a  large  ori- 
fice, but  it  exhibited  no  bufiy  coat> 
nor  was  it  capped.  Pulse  riiortly  after 
the  bleeding  nine^-six.  Rec.  Tinet 
Opii  gtt.  L.  Aq.  Month.  Pipp.  cz.  I; 
mix;  to  be  taken  immediately. 

19a,  10  P.M — Succeeded  in  swal- 
k>wing  the  draught  and  shortly  after- 
wards at  her  own  request  had  two  cupe- 
fiill  of  tea  which  she  swallowed  witb 
aridity  and  without  much  difficulty,  hat 
great  aversion  to  strangers,  and  in  bar 
placid  intervals  does  not  recognise 
those  she  fonneriy  knew,  has  also  great 
aversion  to  the  admission  of  light  into 
the  chamber, 

n  P.M.— Has  taken,  with  a  great 
effinrt  two  cups-fuU  more  of  tea,  which 
brought  on  a  slight  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  vomiting.  Pulse  eighty. 
Adplect.  Emp:  Mel:  Visicat:  cervioe. 
Being  now  sensible,  has  informed  her 
husband  that  she  was  bitten  by  a  do|r 
supposed  to  be  mad,  about  ten  weeks 
ago  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  Anodyne 
to  be  repeated. 

2(kh,  6  A.M.— Has  not  had  a  reton 
of  the  convulsive  paroxysm  during  the 
night,  drank  water  twice  but  vomited 
immediately  afterwards;  is  now  mock 
dejected  and  melancholy,  is  extremdy 
sensible  to  all  external  impressions, 
sighs   frequently  and    appeals  to  the 
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10  A.M. — ^It  being'  necessary  to  raise 
her  io  bed,  Syncope  was  induced  nntil 
•he  wte  ag^aia  pat  in  the  horizontal  po- 
sition, still  expresses  the  greatest  dread 
of  water,  and  can  take  her  drink  only 
finom  a  tea  pot  (the  si^ht  of  it  produc- 
ing a  recurrence  of  the  spasms)  suc- 
eeeded  at  each  time  by  vomiting',  &c. 
sKght  return  of  the  convulsive  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  throat,  her  eyes  are 
fltfghtly  turgid,  but  her  countenance  is 
still  placid.  Pulse  one  hundred  in  a 
ninate.  Sumant.  Extract:  Opii  grs.  11. 

7  P.  M. — Since  my  last  visit  has  had 
accasional  slight  returns  of  the  spas- 
Medic  fits,  brought  on  by  the  last  ex- 
eiting  cause,  particularly  by  seeing 
eome  of  her  relations  and  children:  has 
swallowed  tea  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  difficulty  as  before,  but 
was  not  followed  by  vonliting.  Has 
had  rather  a  severe  fit  since  I  entered 
the  room,  caused  by  seeing  some  water 
accidentally.  Pulse  seventy-two,  skin 
moist,  nostoo!  since  vesterday  morning. 
Somat  Pill:  Calomel  grs.  VIIT.  Reptr: 
Extract  Opii  grs.  ij. 

tlBt,— 10  A.  M.  Blr.  Steddy,  garri- 
Mm  suTgeon,  whose  absence  from  the 
cantonment  these  two  days,  I  very 
mnch  regpretted,  visited  the  patient 
with  me  at  this  hour,  and  coincided 
with  me  in  opinio^  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  approved  of 
tfw  plan  of  treatment  adopted.  She  has 
evfoyed  good  rest  during  the  night,  but 
ii  sol!  extremefy  irritable,  has  the 
greatest  aversion  to  the  sight  of  a  mir- 
ror  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  drink- 
ing water,  the  sight  of  which  produced 
arecvrrenee  of  the  spasms.  Pulse  one 
hiiiidred,  heat  of  surface  increased, 
tongue  white.  No  alvtne  evacuation 
since  she  has  been  taken  ill.  Habt: 
Stat  Enema,  com.  et  Capt:  Pilr  Aloe: 
Comp:  No.  ij. 

12  A.M. — The  spasms  have  been 
fl^equent  and  severe  since  last  report, 
excited  by  her  repeated  attempts  to 
sadate  her  thirst;  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Steddy,  it  was  determined  to  repeat 
the  bleeding;  I  accordingly  opened  an- 
other vein  and  extracted  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood.  Puke  immediately 
after  the  bleedings  ninety-six,  she  be- 
came extremely  weak,  her  eyeWls  less 
toi^,  and  her  features  altogether  as- 


sumed a  more  fstvourable  expitesstonf 
has  retained  ti^e  enema. 

6  P.M. — Has  not  had  a  return  of  the 
Bpasms  since  the  last  bleeding  No  al- 
vine  evaeuation.  Repetant  Pihilas  et 
Enema,  com. 

9  P.M.— Has  had  a  very  severe  fit, 
caused  by  the  administration  of  the 
Clyster,  bat  is  again  perfectly  sensiUe 
and  palm.  Pulse  seventy-two.  Rec. 
Extract*  Opii.  gr.  ij.  Omn.  Camph. 
Sen  I  M.  ft.  Bclus  Stat  Sumendns. 

11  P.M.— No  return  of  the  parox- 
ysm, is  at  present  in  a  sound  sleep. 
Puhe  and  heat  of  surfiiu^  natural. 

22d,  6.  A.  M.— -Has  enjoyed  good 
rest  'She  has  drank  ft^ely  out  of  a  tea: 
cop,  and  can  look  at  a  mirror  withoat 
experiencing  anpr  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions: the  tur^gidity  of  her  eyes  entirely 
gtme  and  her  countenance  is  calm. 
One  copious  evacuation  from  the  clys- 
ter. Pulse  and  heat  of  surface  natural, 
quietness  to  be  observed  and  all  irrita- 
tiODS  removed. 

12  A.M. — ^No  retam  of  the  nmsms, 
although  she  has  drank  tea  out  of  a  cnp 
twice,  pain  at  the  scrobicuBs  oof^dis 
much  abated:  the  extreme  sensibility 
which  has  marked  the  dnease  through- 
out, very  nmch  diminished-^he  having^ 
now  no  dreadfiil  apprehensions  of  her 
fote,  aversion  to  strangers,  or  tiie  ad- 
mission of  light:  has  even  no  dread  of 
water  which  I  brought  to  her,  but  said 
it  was  still  disagreeable  to  immerse  bar 
hand  in  it 

9  P.Mi — Continues  tranquil— no  al- 
vine  evacuation  since  the  operation  of 
the  clyster— Pulse  and  heat  of  surface 
continue  natural— Bept  Pil  Aloe. 
Comp.  No.  Ij. 

S3d,  10  A.  M.— Had  trcnblesome 
dreams  during  the  first  part  d  the 
night,  towards^  morning  enjoyed  good 
rest.  Has  had  her  hands  washed  in 
water  this  morning  without  any  reluc- 
tance; the  other  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease have  entirely  yielded:  leaving  her 
very  much  debilitated. 

24,  10  A.M. — Amendment  progres- 
sive. 

25, — ^Discontinued  ray  attendance: 
having  the  pleasure  of  observing  my 
patient  recovering  her  strength  rapidly. 

RSMARKS.— I  think  there  cannot  ex-' 
ist  a  sin^e  donbt  of  this  being  a  well 
marked  ins^nce  of  Hydrophobia;  and 
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#d  to  the  earlj  and  eold  use  of  the 
lvio«t,MeiM«qpiiUydfmbtlMk  WhM 
ike  MfajcGt  of  it  wafl  appreheiiMFe  o£ 
iistant  dMith,  tba  leiormed  ber  km* 
ke&d  that ake  wai  kittMH  by  ziagvap- 
yoecd  to  be  ttiad^Matiledm  the  report 
Qommuiuoated  at  my  third  rialt'  I  think 
it  proper  bewevw  to  neotioii  that  ibr 
itesoDf  wkich  I  oanDot  defioe,  rifte  noir, 
after  ker  perfect  reoovery  tayst  ake 
aoesnotreoolleottket  the  do^  bit  ker, 
bet  tkat  it  leaped  od  ker*  wetiied  ker» 
end  tore  tke  bottom  part  of  ber  gown. 
Sie  Ind  aereral  maU  9onM  ob  bat  ]eg 
at  the  time;  and  oa  ezamiiietion  I  bare 
discoreied  aioratok  en  her  left  keel 
wkick  ake  oamuit  aooomit  for:  it  is 
•lightly  fwelled  and  inflamed*  I  hare 
to  regret  tke  want  of  profemioaal  eri- 
deneefinom  the  oammeoeemeiit  of  tke 
diieaiet  yet  I  tkink  tke  conoarring  opi* 
Bion  of  Mr.  Steddr  wko  witnemed 
ereiy  symptom  of  Hydnqihobia  in 
diii  caae,  sboald  itrengthen  tkat  of  a 
mook  yomger  and  lets  e^ierieaced 
CNugeoB* 

Jambi  OiBtoii,  AmuL  Surg. 

Pimamam,  96(4  8^  1816. 

WOKMUIO  A  DOe. 

Altow  me  to  suggest  to  any  membn 
of  Parliament  the  means  of  rendering 
an  essentialserrice  to  mankind* 

In  speaking  of  Hydrophobia,  I  win 
not  describe  its  horrors;  the  remedy 
km  been  soogbt  in  rain:  the  preren- 
tire  is  neglected,  or  oreiiooked. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  dog  that  baa 
been  wormed  nerer  bites  nvhmh  attack' 
ed  with  this  disorder;  bat  dies  nader 
its  paroxysms  qniet  eadinoctioas. 

is  it  not  then  obruxts,  that  a  law  to 
enforce  the  worming  of  all  dogs  would 
ensure  the  human  species  ficem  erea 
tke  dread  of  this  fatal  malady,  and  pra- 
b^y  endicate  the  disease  from  the 
canine  species?  Theoperatian  is  sim- 
ple; erety  rillage  ftumer  can  peHbrm 
it;  the  law  would  be  short,  and  easily 
msdesstood,  inftctkig  a  peinlty  on  tkose 
fFlio  neglected  it,  and  tke  destrnetkm 
ef  tke  dttr  unwotmed. 

Skonld  any  Member  of  Parliament, 
aittractBd  by  these  obeerrations,  desire 
to  be  better  inibrmed  of  the  oomctnese 
ef  the  ess«rtian,  that  a  dog  that  baa 
nerer  bites  when  under 
of  this  dssocd^r,  with  a 
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▼fteir  oUdbrei^g,  bf  aLegisintife  iM. 
tke  Merentire  of  this  dreadftil  eril;  I 
begieare  to  edrise  amove  partknilar 
eommnnioation  on  the  subject  with  Dr. 
Jenner,  that  enlightened  friend  of  hu- 

U  it  necessary  to  add,  tkat  worming 
a  dog  is  only  the  extracting  of  a  liga- 
ment like  a  womi  from  under  the 
tongue.  [OenL  Mog, 

iiatBonor  pftasnartMO  roTAToss. 

Tke  usual  mode  at  present  practised 
for  endearooring  to  preserre  potatoes, 
is  to  leare  them,  after  digging,  expo- 
sed to  the  sun  and  air,  until  tn^  are 
dry.  This  exposure  generally  causes 
them  to  hare  a  bitter  taste,  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  potatoes  are  nerer 
so  sweet  to  the  pakle  as  when  codced 
immediately  after  digging.  I  ilnd  that 
when  potatoes  are  left  in  laige  heaps  or 
pits  in  the  ground,  that  a  fennent^tion 
takes  place,  which  destroys  the  sweet 
flarour  of  the  potatoes.  In  order  to 
prerent  that  fermentation,  and  to  pre- 
serre them  from  losing  the  original  fine 
and  pleasant  flarour,  my  jdan  is  (and 
which  experience  prores  to  me  to  hare 
tke  dedrod  elect),  to  hare  them  packed 
in  casks  as  they  are  digged  from  the 
ground,  and  to  hare  the  casks,  when, 
the  potatoes  are  piled  in  them,  filled  up 
with  sand  or  earth,  takmg  care  tiiat  it 
is  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that 
all  vacant  spaces  in  the  cask  are  filled 
up  by  the  earth  or  sand.  The  cask  thus 
pecked  holds  as  many  potatoes  as  it 
would  was  no  earth  or  sand  used  in  the 
paokiitt;  and  as  the  racant  spaces  of 
tke  cede  of  potatoes  so  packed  are  fill- 
ed, tke  air  is  totally  excluded,  and  can- 
not act  on  tiie  potatoes,  and  consequent- 
ly no  itonentation  can  take  place. 

I  sailed  ft«m  New-Tork  to  8t  Bar- 
tk(dom«w's,  and  brought  with  me  two 
hnndfed  bterrels  of  potatoes,  packed  in 
the  abere  manner.  On  my  anriral  at 
the  island,  I  found,  asl  expected,  that 
tke  potatoes  had  preserred  all  their  ori- 
ginal sweetness  of  iarour;  in  fiict  as 
good  as  when  fint  dug,  baring  under- 
gone no  fonnentation,  nor  in  the  slight- 
eat  degree  alfocted  by  the  bilge  or  close 
air  of  the  ship.  Some  barrds  of  the  po- 
tatoes I  sold  there,  and  at  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  for  four  doUan  per 
bttshel,  and  at  the  same  time  potatoes 
taken  out  in  bulk  without  nacldiiig, 
and  nthem  that  were  brought  tktre 
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I  up  in  earth,  told  09^  fiir  OM  db^ 
lar  per  poibel,  they  beiQf  nfpirad  in  tbe 
pesMfe  bj  the  bilfed  tir  and  fonnentt* 
tioD,  Deinp^  bitter  and  b«l,  whilst  minr 
were  peHectlj  sweet  end  dry  m  when 
dug.  What  remained*  I  shipped  £roin 
8t  Bartholomew's  to  Jamaioat  whei« 
they  anired  in  e^ual  good  oenditieni 
and  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
bad  brought  at  the  toiner  idand.  Some 
of  these  casks  of  potatoes  weve  pat  into 
a  cool  cellar  hj  the  pufehaser  ai  Ja- 
m^ca,  and  on  examining  them  when  I 
was  learing  the  island,  two  months 
after,  I  found  that  they  bed*  in  a  veir 
small  depee,  sprouted*  but  that  aU 
their  original  flaTour  was  preserred. 

p.  S.  Carrots  may  be  preserved  ^ 
ring  the  winter  monUis  in  the  same 


WOMAH. 

Mr*  Ledyard,  the  celebrated  pedes- 
trian traTeUer,  gives  the  feOowing  m1- 
mirable  portrait  of  benevolenoe  in  the 
fidr-sex:— 

<<  I  have  alwajrs  vsmariied,  that  w»> 
man  in  all  countries,  are  oiTil,  obliging, 
tender,  and  humane;  that  th^  ane  in- 
clined to  be  gay  and  cheecHil,  limo- 
rous  and  modest;  and  that  they  do  not 
hesitate,  like  men,  to  perfoim  a  gene- 
rous action.  Not  hanghty,  noffarne- 
gant,  nor  superoilious,  they  are  lull  of 
courtesy f  and  fond  ti  society,  more 
liable,  in  general,  to  err  than  men; 
but  in  general  also  more  virtuous,  and 
performing  more  good  actions  than 
them.  To  a  woman,  whether  civiliaed 
or  savage,  I  never  addressed  myself  in 
the  language  of  decency  and  frienddiip, 
without  receiving  a  decent  and  friend- 
fy  answer:  with  man  it  has  often  been 
f^erwise.  In  wandering  oyer  the  bar- 
ren  hiUs  of  inhospitable  Denmark, 
through  honest  Sweden,  and  (roaen 
Lapland,  rude  and  churiieh  Finland, 
unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  inde- 
jnoreadinfT  regions  of  the  wanderis^ 
Tartar;  if  hungry,  oold»  dry,  wet,  or 
sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  firiend- 
Iv  to  me,  unifimnly  so:  and  to  add  ta 
viis  virtue,  so  worthy  the  appellation  of 
benevolence,  these  actions  have  be€» 
performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  man- 
ner, that  if  I  was  dr^,  I  drank  the 
sweetest  drsngfat;  pnd.  if  hungry*  1  ate 
the  coarseest  mooel  with  i|  double  re- 
lish.'* m^  ib. 

TheLargeLU0mdtheLiUkLU.^A 


maitet  one  day,  asdi  happiaed  to 
aee«  brelmr  holding  a  key  bf  the  ear 
iersale>and  oalkng  oot,whowia  j 
ehase  a  yonth  aaooopliriwd,  1 
leanmd,  and  fiuliiM,  teoM 
M^namt  '^ll^,mygaedsir,'saiite 
mewphant»  ^Isnspeotyoam«stbecf»> 
ly,  for  if  yeur  key  pomeii  4ke  ipmtitiia 
yenaention,beiswrthatlMj— aiddiiv 
ImaM.'  'C  said  the  brolmr,  <yons^ 
him  ihinii  iial  talrn  him  for  nihxr  Iwd 
tf  yon  were  nsunsinUrf  with  his  fiulif  , 
yon  wenid  prebakly  fad  him  ooppen* 
'Pray  what  is  his  foiing*  said  theaer- 
chant,  <aad  what  de  yen  Onik  tke 
causeofit?*  ^HeteUsereiyyear.^aaid 
thebraker,  'agveatlieandalittlelin, 
of  these  i  oeasider  as  a  veiy 
eviL'  'Peoh,  pooh!'  said  the 
Ikwknpontbisasaneie 
trifle.*  Heaocowhnglypnrrhisni  the 
boy,  and  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
folding  him  expert  and  skilful  in  duty, 
placed  him  at  the  head ef  all  hisser- 
vanlk  But  it  happened  eoBM  time  aftflv, 
that  the  merchant,  aocompnnied  by 
some  of  his  finends,  wentent  to  his  gar- 
den>  and  sent  thn  boy  home  about  sun- 
set to  bring  him  his  ass,  bntthebey, 


he  a^pproaohed  his 
house,  rent  his  dothes,  and  threw  dnat 
upon  his  head,  and  exolaioMd,  <Oaba, 
alas,  my  master!  the  looi  of  my  bountjrf* 
The  merohnnt^  wife  oondnded,  fram 
his  appearance,  that  some  misfortune 
hndhaMenedto  him,  and  said,  <akH, 
bey,  what  n  the  meaning  of  this  eol- 
cry?'  'Ahl'ropliedhe,'theroerorthe 
honse  has  foilen  in  uponmy  amHer  and 
crushed  him  topieces  with  all  the  other 
merchants.'  The  wives  of.  th^'meiw 
chants,  who  happened  (0  be  invited 
there  by  the  Wy  of  the  house,  as  soon 
as  they  beard  the  roport  of  the  slave, 
beat  their  faces  in  despair,  and  began 
to  ran  towaxda  the  garden,  but)he  boy 
got  befone  them,  and  entered  it,  taarinr 
l&e  a  fiantie  person,  and 
dttston  his  head^  inHw  aaae 
ashehnddone  before  the  wp^ 
The  menchanli,  surprised  at  Ui 
the  ^mme  of  Us  dis- 
tress. <Ah!  I  brieve,'  he  replied,  <a 
^aik  of  fone  escaped  ftoM  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  mmd-Mrvams,  and  bee  est 
Imtoyom*  house,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  susgle  child  that  haa  not  been 
bunwdto  dMth,  naynotOMa  even  sf 
the  uiaidHWffMnta,  nor  one  ef  yonr 
ffives.'    The  merchants,  hearia(g  (Im» 
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MB  oat,  aM  4it«»aotBd?  oM  weifiBg'Ibr 
bis  «8ter  tod  wife,  the  otber  fer  the 
aangtiterorfaMVBlitioo;  but,  wten  they 
got  abont  half  w&j  hone,  betfa  parties 
laet  OA  the  road,  aad  every  eoe  saw 
their  ftimH  wfe,  nd  diaeoiFeiieA  thet 
the  wtiole  was  atrick  played  upoB  then 
by  the  ^nbgr  Taket  « What  has  tempt- 
ed yon,'  said  bis  masftsr,  ^tolfaisaotP 

*  Do  yo«  not  know,'  .relied  Ae  boy, 
'that  I  was  boand  to  tell  you  erm^ 
year  a  great  Ke  and  a  Iktle  oner 
«W^' said  the  oniehaiit,  ^aBdandOT 
what  otess  mast  I  ^ace  the  present^  Is 
Ibis  the  large  lie  cnr  the  little  one?'  *0 
^  is  the  little  tie,'  teptied  tiie  boy; 

*  the  large  one  you  shall  hare  by  and 
by!'  (This  little  lie,' said  the  aaendumt, 

*  will  answer  my  parpoee.  I  now  give 
you  yonr  liberty;  so  set  o^  and  ibid 
some  other  personof  mere  caase^neace 
to  practise  yoar  large  He  upon.' 

AiiaticJcmmaL 

H^pedition  to  tfU  Cof^^— We  are 
•any  to  state  the  dealh  of  captain 
Campbell,  the  able  and  xealoes  oom- 
attsnder  of  the  other  vnfortnnate,  but 
Wiril-msant  endeavour  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa.  A  letter  from  Sienra 
Leone  of  June  30,  states,  that  intelli- 
gence of  the  loss  had  anired  at  that 
place  a  few  days  before.  Captain 
Campbell  was  reported  to  have  d^  of 
the  eflects  of  disappointment.  The  se- 
oond  natal  officer  in  command,  who 
bad  been  left  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  ao- 
eount  of  ill-bealtb,  but  was  reoorered, 
and  on  his  way  to  join  the  expedition, 
returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  on  hearing  tk 
eaptain  Campbell's  death,  to  consult  the 
goremor  as  to  the  propriety  of  perse- 
rering  or  desisting  from  further  at- 
tempts; the  case  is  reported  to  be  refer- 
red home  to  lord  Bathurst*  ib. 

Jfew  Dmomries  tn  Eg^ffi^-^TQ  ^ 
end  of  time  Egypt  must  continue  toex- 
otte  ttie  amaoenent  and  research  of 
tnweUers.  Addidonaldisoorenes  ^an- 
cient woths  have  leeently  been  made. 
We  are  led  to  expeot  sberdy  ihmi  Mr. 
Salt,  enr  censnl^gnnenil  in  thateeuntry, 
a  more  cosrect  transoiwt  of  the  inscrip- 
tion OB  the  OQinam  of  Diedesian  (ooro- 
Bonly  called  that  of  Powpey)  than  hks 
hitibflorto  appeand;  and  we  Bndeietaad 
that  the  saamafdcat  tmvetter,  asiiiMI 
by  ft  liEMWfn  eAc«r  of  tfae  aame  of  Ca- 
ngUo,  baa  Bot  enly  aBBoeedad  m  trans* 
porting  from  Thebes  very  intereeCnig 


tnagamxiU^  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  bit 
has  also  discovered  a  passage  cut  in  the 
solid  rook,  40B  feet  in  lengdi,  underlie 
great  j^ramid,  with  chambers  at  the 
lower  extremity,  and  a  communicatton 
with  the  rayst^ous  weD  which  has  hi- 
therto pnzsled  aB  our  antiquaries  and 
traveUers.  Excavations  have  also  been 
eftctedamengthesepftlehra]  stmctores 
in  the  neighbourhood  upon  the  Desert; 
and,  among  other  curiosities,  a  small 
temple,  and  fine  granite  tablet,  bare 
been  diicovered  between  the  hon's 
pawsof  the  Sphinx.  \        ib. 

Vnicamc  JEIniptiofM —-Accounts  are 
stated  to  have  been  received  from  Bata- 
via  of  the  1 5th  of  March,  which  state, 
amoQg  other  things,  that  title  mountain 
idjing,  twenty-four  leagues  from  Ban- 
joewangie,  emitted  fire  in  the  month  of 
January,  particularly  on  the  23d  and 
24ih,  when  the  eruptioos  were  very  vi- 
olent; the  surrounding  country  was  co- 
vered with  ashes. 

In  many  places  there  were  great  in- 
undations, so  that  the  waters  rose  four- 
teen feet  above  tiie  usual  level;  the  da- 
mage done  was  very  great,  and  occa- 
sioned a  scarcity  of  )firovisions.  Subse- 
quent accounts  from  that  district,  of 
18th  March,  state  that  the  mountain 
still  continued  to  smoke,  and  that  daily 
mundations  took  place,  which  destroyed 
many  rice  fields;  the  fields  which  the 
water  has  left  are  covered  with  mud  and 
ashes;  the  usual  water  courses  were 
stopped  up  by  the  ashc^,  or  laige  trees 
thrown,  from  the  mountain,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  frfant  the  rice  fields. 
The  air  was  obscured  by  smoke  and 
light  ashes,  so  that  the  sun  and  moon 
appeared  of  the  ccdour  of  blood.  The 
health  of  tiie  iohabitants  is  injured  by 
the  bad  water,  and  numbers  of  cattle 
die. 

The  livers  every  where  burst  their 
banks,  and  in  many  places  rose  as  high 
as  fourteen  feet  abm-e  their  ordinaiy 
level.  The  affrighted  inhabitants  fied 
from  all  parts  towards  the  shore  and 
town  of  Banjoewangie,  but  were  stop- 
ped at  every  step,  in  consequence  of 
the  roads  being  rendered  impassable  by 
Ite  iliondations  and  the  destruction  of 
the  bri^^^  The  subsequent  news  is 
somewhat  more  assuring;  the  mountain 
has  ceased  to  emit  any  more  fire;  but 
the  atmosphere  continues  darkened 
with  doods  of  ashes  and  smoke,  nor 
have  ^  iaandations  yet  abated*    llie 
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trails  pheoomeiioD  is feaiiii);  tndthem 
is^  reason  to  a^^prebend  thut  it  wiU  oog»* 
•lOoap'eatsoaroityofpnwiiMiis.  Mft- 
Dj  people  an  safieriog:  under  discuses 
Qcoasinncd  bj  the  bad  quality  gt?en  to 
tbe  waten  by  tl»8  asbet»  aad  a  gmewj 
mortality  bas  seixed  tbe  bomed  cattle. 
In  tbe  districtofGabaiiif  tbe  mountain. 
Ooenaqg  Loewer  sank  in  on  tbe  47tb 


CMfbtAniliessrbodMltnpeAit  Asi- 
vilarefMit  leekpteoe  os  tbe  aiclii  ef 
tise  4tb  and  «th«f  Manh,  m  llM  linnet 
of  Talefa,wheee  a  number  etf  bansei^ 
Willi  all  tiMsr  inmatss,  wtm  m  Vkm, 


twceetf  tbeir  eastansa  left.  Many  nee 
fields  aae  boned,  and  the  livmr  Tf 
ttsnklslr  is  ^njledned  up.  t^ 


Eliei^AllD. 

The  JVasy.*Tbe  following^  is  tbe  present  diijiusitiea  of  Ibe  BkMik  nsvnl 


STATIOdVS. 


•it 


Bbeemess  and  Domis, 
LeitbStatioD,  .... 
Engr- C.  and  Coast  of  Fr. 
Iri^StatioUy    .... 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  &c. 
ftmin,  Port,  and  Gib. 
M editer.  and  on  Passa^ 
Coast  of  Africa,        ... 
Hali&x  and  Newfoundland, 
Leeward  Islands,      ... 
Jamaica  and  on  Passage 
South  America,        ... 
C.  of  G  Hope  and  South 
E.  ladies  and  on  Passage 

TOTAL  AT  SEA. 
In  P«>rt  and  fitting, 
Guard  ahips,     •        .        .       •. 
Hosp.  and  IVis.  ships, 

TOTAL  IN  COM. 
Ord.  and  repairing  for  service    - 
Buflding,     .        .        .        .        . 

TOTALS,        .... 


0|0 

0 


0 
0 

1 

oil 
0(0 

0 
0 
0 

0] 


40 
9 
0 
0 


19 

112 
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Don  Valkkzukla  bas  discovered 
that  meat  may  be  preserved  fresh  iat 
many  months  by  keeping  it  immersed 
in  molasses. 

Extrwtr^mry  ctrcuewi  ones.— *- At 
the  Stafford  Assizes,  on  tbe  26th  in- 
stant, two  soldiers,  named  Hall  and 
BVonison,  were  conyicted  of  robbeiy^ 
and  ordered  for  ezecutiflo.  Tb^  wem 
ptesecuted  by  aman  named  Be^d,  a 
bricUayer's  Ubourer,  who  oroie  that 


they  knocked  bim  down,  aa 
him  in  the  oban)b*yaid  of  Weli«»» 
ban^^lon*  ^  the  IE3d  ef  July;  ead  lli» 
evidence  «f  tbe  venan  laimBsebensa 
they  jwded,  wmt  bi  ptvmiSbm  did 
not  fleep  et  home  that  nigbi.  Tbeve 
was  ne  other  andenoe.  U  af|niered»* 
however,  eubseqwentiy  to  tb»  ciimiiei 
tioQ,  thai  tbe  eobiien  did  «ii»  lia.  14, 
which  lettfawi  tbe  faeaeonisr^s  yecJoei 
wbib)  bewMirmdii^  wilk£W*r 
b«ttbafWlwii*nlia» 
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bfaMii^«iMiiani8irfBobttiti,Uie    eiiUected mow  than  four  thcmsa^ 

bgioal  subject!,  which  prore  how  muoh 
yat  f«iiMLiiui  to  be  clone  before  we  can 
acijpife  joet  and  sufficiently  extensive 
BOtioBa  of  those  remote  regions,     ib. 


kaaptr  of  the  hDoae  of  ooraaetieQ  at 
Wtihmbmaf^oDf  with  thaview  of  gain* 
inr  the  mraxi  oaUed^' Bioad  Money," 
vhich  «Bs  aooofdagfy  pookettad  if 
Bead  and  the  iaaf  si-  of  the  praon,  to 
Ihaamoantof  aoi.  Thia  caae  bannff 
bean  fully  eataUHhed,  aad  bdd  betee 
liOid  Sidmouth,  by  the  Her.  Mr. 
Ckuud,  a  higly  laspeotable  clngynmn^ 
his  LraidBhqp  fnMiM  a  laspite.  The 
AMD  who  bear  good  characters,  hare 
iince  be«:i  llberated.-*£kfm.  JUag. 

FmANCX. 

D$9enptum  ^Eg^pt^The  French 
gareranant  is  proMMing  in  a  qnhted 
manner  with  the  grand  Detcriptwn^ 
2;g3pe,  begun  by  the  command  of  Bona- 
tarte.  Two  tivrttkona,  as  it  is  well 
known,  hare  appeared.  The  thiid 
will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
fast  of  whioh  is  iaearly  ready.  This 
aactioo  contains  tOO  plates;  74  of  anti- 
f  uitiea^  46  belongia|r  to  the  modem 
•tate,  and  81  to  natural  histoly:  They 
are  aooompanied  with  four  parts  of 
laxt,  namely,  two  of  antiquities,  one  of 
toodem  state,  and  one  of  natural  histo> 
iy.  Ilie  price  of  this  section  is  800 
tancs  on  mke,  and  1200  francs  on  vel- 
Inm,  paper.  The  second  half  of  the 
iSkird  liaroMon,  which  will  complete  this 
magnificent  work,  will  appear  in  the 
ooune  of  the  year  1818.  It  will  con- 
tain 200  engrairings  belongings  to  the 
Hiree  departments  of  ^tiquities,  Mo- 
dem Slate,  and  Natural  Hutory,  and  a 
feographical  atlas  of  Egjrpt,  compris- 
ing a  general  map  of  the  country,  in 
•3  plates.  The  price  ofthe  two  papers 
will  be  1200  francs  and  1800  francs. 

A  nm  9p€cus4ifuAe<d.^A  variety  of 
wbeat,  iadigeMus  to  Egypt,  wUch 
grows  so  n4>idlT,  that  it  is  fit  to  reap 
thMe  months  alWr  sowing,  has  been  for 
some  years  cul^ated  in  Belginm.  Se- 
veral agticulturists  are  endeavouring^  to 
introduce  it  into  France.  They  assert 
that  the  bread  made  with  it  is  of  for 
superior  quality  to  that  of  lye.  It  is 
•obviens  that,  under  various  cticum- 
slHMes,  this  new  aoquisitien  may  bea 
rtaouroeef  the  highest  in^MKance. 

^4ik0mlJihioty.'^^4ii.  de  Lahnde, 
enacf  the  directors  ef  the  Miuemnof 
If  atonl  Histovy,  if  prapMiiy  for  a  new 


OERMAlfT. 

RoycU  Kterary  €xpediH<m.^The  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  desirous  of  advancing 
useful  knowledge,  and  transplanting  to 
his  dominions  some  of  the  valuable  na- 
tural productions  of  the  New  Worid» 
has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  the  marriage  and  departure  of  his 
daughter  the  archdutcbess  Leopoldine, 
to  send  to  Brazil  a  number  of  men  of 
science,  who,  with  the  permission  of 
the  King  of  Portugal,  are  directed  to 
explore  tiie  most  remarkable  parts  of 
that  country,  to  examine  the  different 
productions  of  the  three  kii^oms  of 
nature,  and  to  enrich  the  European 
collections  with  specimens  of  them. 
His  imperial  majesty  has  granted  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  exoedition,  and 

S'ven  the  chief  direction  of  it  to  Prince 
ettemich.  The  Persons  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Brazil  for  this  purpose  are: 
— Dr  Mikon,  physician  and  professor  of 
botany  at  Prague;  M.  Gatterer,  be- 
longing to  the  cabinet  of  natural  histo- 
ry; fil  Enders,  landscape  painter;  Ml 
Schott,  botanical  gardener  at  the  pa- 
lace of  Belvedere;  Professor  Pobl,  ad- 
vantageously known  by  several  works 
on  mineralogy;  M.  Buchberger,  pain- 
ter of  ^ants;  and  M.  Schick  as  libra- 
rian. The  first  four  sailed  from  Trieste 
in  the  frirates  Austria  and  Augmta^ 
and  the  other  three  will  embark  at  Leg- 
horn with  the  archdutcbess.  M.  Schrei- 
ber,  director  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  is  appointed  to  write 
the  account  of  the  voyage.  Messew 
Spix  and  Martens,  members  of  tb^ 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  have 
joined  the  expedition.  t&. 


Roman  AniiqviiieB.^A  letter  from 
Rome,  dated  the  l&th  May  last,  gives 
the  following  interesting  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  antiquities  lately  discove- 
red in  tiA^  city:  **  Ton  have  probably 
heard  ofthe  discovery  near  Albano,  of 
an  ancient  burial-place,  covered  with 
the  lava  of  tiie  volcano  which  after- 
wards {vodoced  the^akea  of  Albans 
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99A  Netrn.  At  this  place  were  found  a 
great  quantity  of  yasea  of  terra  cotta^ 

.  containiiig'  odben  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
tibe  tame  material,  also  uteusiU,  Jidute 
of  bronse,  small  wbeeb,  and  ashei  of 
the  dead.  M.  Alexander  Visconti,  in  a 
diaaertatioo  read  before  tbe  Archaeolo- 
gical Academy,  attributes  them  to  the 
Aborigines.  Itis  certain,  that  as  these 
vases  were  covered  with  the  lava,  they 
must  be  anterior  to  the  foundation  of 
Alba  Longa,  which  was  built  after  the 
extinction  of  the  volcanoes.— The  ex- 
cavations are  cootimied  at  the  Forum, 
as  also  on  the  declivity  of  the  Capitol 
Ihcing  it  The  Portuguese  ambasssuior, 
tbe  count  de  Fnnc^d,  a  very  intelli- 
gent man  and  zealous  antiquary,  has 
caused  the  ancient  Clmi$  Cap&linuk 
or  street  which  ascended  from  the  Fo- 
rum to  the  Capitol,  to  be  cleared  at  his 
own  expense.  The  ancient  pavement 
was  found  eonstructed  in  the  ns«al 
manner  of  Roman  pavements,  of  basal- 
tine  lava,  which  they  caQ  tilex.  TIm 
street  ran  from  th^  arch  of  Septimw, 
between  the  temples  commonly  caUcd 
those  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  of  Con- 
cord; and  in  tbe  distance  of  140  feet 
between  those  two  temples  and  the 
arch,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  lewl 
of  13  feet,  which  must  have  rendered 
the  ascent  very  inconveDient.— *By  the 
side  of  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
towards  the  Mamertine  prison,  the  go- 
vernment has  just  cleared  the  remains 
of  an  edifice  hitherto  totally  unknown, 
and  highly  decorated.  It  seems  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire;  but  there  is  still 
an  ancient  pavement  formed  of  slabs  of 
Numidian,  Phiygian,  and  African  mar- 
ble; and  many  fragments  and  blocks  of 
marble  which  formed  the  decorations. 
*they  ar^  <tf  tbe  OMKt  exquisite  work- 

'  manship,  very  delicate  and  very  rich, 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
building  was  of  tlw  age  of  the  Vespa- 
■ians;  a^  since  it  is  Imown,  that  near 
tbe  arch  of  Sq[>timu8  stood  the  temple 
flf  Vespasian,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
these  relics  to  that  edifice,  especially 
«a  tbe  trunks  of  two  colossal  statues 
have  been  found  there,  one  of  an  em- 
^ror,  and  the  other  of  a  female  having 
the  air  of  a  Juno,  but  who  might  pos- 
sibly be  an  empress  under  that  form. 
This,  however,  is  but  conjecture.— 
Among  these  relics  have  been  found 
fragments  of  columns  of  Numidian  and 
Ph^gian  marble,  which  decorated  the 
interior  of  th%«sM|  The  watts  wemalw 


&ced  with  Phrygian  andCai|atiaaflntt' 
ble.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  inscrip- 
tion will  remove  all  doubts  on  tha  sub- 
ject, and  determine  the  nae  of  (he  edi* 
fice.-^The  ooluom  of  Pheeaa  is  ataMit 
entirely  cleared,  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
dncaess  01  Devonshire,  and  onder  the 
direction  of  our  mutual  friand,  M. 
Akerblad.  Two  sepulchral  inscmitioai 
have  been  found  here.  Thi^  do  not 
belong  to  the  column,  and  must  have 
been  brought  hither  in  the  middle  ages. 
A  rery  interesting  discovery  htm  how*' 
ever  been  made  respecting  this  a>> 
lumn,  namefy,  that  it  was  enected  on  a 
pyramid  of  steps,  one  of  the  four  sides 
of  which  is  in  good  preservation.  It  has 
been  erroneoi^y  stated*  that  the  dis- 
coveries made  near  tbe  edifice  ooon- 
monly  called  th^  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  or  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  corroborate  tbe  idea,  that  ifaese 
are  the  remains  of  the  Musuem.  Iliere 
was  no  edifice  at  Home  known  by  that 
name;  but  the  most  likely  opinion  ia» 
that  it  was  the  ComiUumy  or  place  to 
which  the  people  resorted  to  vote  for 
the  acceptation  of  the  tenaluf  eoam^ 
and  the  election  of  priests;  and  this  opi- 
nion, first  advanced  by  Nardini,  is  dai- 
ly rendered  more  probable.'  There  it 
every  appearance  that  the  forum  will 
be  entirely  cleared^  work  of  very 
great  interest  fi>r  tbe  topography  of 
Rome.  Without  the  gate  of  St  Sebaa- 
tian,  near  the  Via  Ardeatmoy  in  a  £ua 
belcmging  to  the  dutohess  of  Cbablaisy 
cajled  Tor  Marancio,  have  been  found 
a  considerable  number  of  ancient  Mo- 
saic pavements,  antique  paintings,  and 
fragments  of  sculpture.  Inscripdons  oa 
the  leaden  pipes  which  conveyed  th* 
water  thither,  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
was  the  villa  of  the  Manutia  family. 
The  pavements  represent  nothing  bat 
trellises  or  compartments,  only  one  of 
which  displays  difierent  colours:  the 
others  generally  are  white  or  black* 
One  of  these  pavements  is  very  remarfe* 
able:  uppn  it  are  seen  the  shm  of  Ulys- 
ses and  the  Syreiio,  one  of  whom,  wiUi 
birds'  feet,  is  playing  on  a  lyre.  In  aa> 
ether  part  of  it  is  represented  ScyUa, 
half  woman  and  half  Mh,  enfolding  two 
men  with  her  two  tails,  and  striking  the 
water  with  a  ship's  rudder.  The  pain^ 
ings  decorate  a  small  chamber,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  subject  alone;  they 
represenl  three  females  ofinfamnmce- 
lebrity,  but  in  the  most  decoroiis  atti>' 
tndt.  ^Q^y  ai;*  imcribedbfoea^  Fth 
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Wiioee  name  is  efiaced,  appears  to  be 
Scylla.'  Edki.  Jdag. 

A  material  for  roofing^,  cheap  and  du- 
nUe,  is  formed  by  dipping  sheets  of 
coarse  paper  (snch  as  batton-makers 
vse)  in  bdUng  tar,  and  nailing  them  on 
WMiras  or  laSis,  exactlj  in  tiie  same 
manner  as  slates.  Afterwards  the  whole 
is  to  be  painted  with  a  mixture  of  pitch 
and  powdered  coal,  chalk,  or  bridcdost 
This  forms  a  texture,  which  completely 
resists  erery  description  of  weather 
for  an  unknown  time.  ExtendFe  ware- 
homes  at  Deal,  Dover,  and  Canterbuiy, 
and  churches  and  farm-houses  in  the 
north,  have  been  so  roofed  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  without  requiring  re- 
pairs. JHon.  Jdag. 

Mr.  Colkridob's  Sybettme  Leaves 
prore  that,  thoug^h  in  days  of  error^  he 
was  a  man  of  sterling  genius,  yet  that 
the  light  of  truth,  which  now  blazes 
upon  him,  has  blighted  his  fancy.  This 
18  as  it  should  be,  &ble  and  poetry; 
fact  and  dullness.  <*  Fire,  famine,  and 
slaughter,'*  the  poet's  master-piece, 
written  in  1794,  nils  six  pages  of  the 
▼olume;  but  in  1817  he  judges  it  neces- 
sary to  preface  it  by  twenty-four  pages 
^  apology,  in  which  Pitt,  his  fiend  of 
1794,  is,  by  the  same  pen.  in  1817, 
conrerted  into  '<  a  good  man  and  great 
statesman.''  —  ib. 

The  ingenious  authoress  of  Conrersa- 
tions  on  Ch3rmistry,  has  published  a 
{^easing  «^olume  of  ConverscUiona  on 
Bdanyy  which  nothing  but  the  inre- 
terate  dullness  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture will  prerent  Anom  becoming  as 
popular  as  her  former  work.  w. 

An  edition,  hi  English,  of  Madame 
de  C(enlis'  Paiaee  of  Truthy  her  master- 
piece, and  the  most  instructive  moral 
stoiy  extant;  and  a  French  version  of 
tEifcmt  Prodigue,  both  illustrated 
with  coloured  engfravings,  serve  as  a 
v]Bluable  accession  to  Ixwks  of  educa- 
tion. —  t6. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  Shepherd  of  Ettrickj 
is  about  to  publish,  bf  a  subscription 
which  deserves  to  be  liberally  filled,  a 
Pif^  Edition  of  his  '<  Queen's  Wake,' 
ffiwtratedby  the  Artists  of  Edinburgh. 
—  ib. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub- 
fishing  by  subscription,  in  three  vols. 
2teo»  IfiHorictI  and  Literary  Botany, 


contatniBg  the  qualities,  anecdotes,  ^od 
superstitions  relative  to  those  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers,  which  are  mention- 
ed in  sacred  and  profane  histoiy;  tibe 
particulars  of  some  rare  and  curious 
plants  which  bear  the  names  of  cele- 
brated persons;  and  also  those  which 
are  used  in  the  religious  worship  and 
civil  ceremonies  of  divers  nations;  to- 
gether with  the  device,  proverbs,  kc. 
which  derive  tiieir  origin  from  tibese 
vegetables:  concluding  with  a  romantic 
story,  entitled,  **  Flowers,  from  the 
French  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  with  ex- 
planatory notes,"  Ace.;  by  Elica  J.  Reid. 
Edm*  Mag* 

A.  FiNLET,  of  this  city,  proposes  to 
publish  '  A  Qusirterly  Theolo|ical  Re- 
view,' to  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Ejk- 
ra  Stiles  Ely,  A.M.  The  four  numbers 
to  be  publidied  annually,  are  to  contain 
600  large  octavo  pages.  It  is  statpd  to 
be  the  chief  object  ot  the  Review,  to 
make  its  readers  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  most  important  Theological 
Works 'which  shall  be  either  publ^ed 
or  re-published  in  America.  The  price 
to  subscribers  will  be  three  doUart  a 
year;  and  to  others,  one  doUarfor  each 
number.  We  are  informed  that  the  first 
number  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
January  next,  and  will  contain,  among 
other  things,  a  Review  of  the  late  *•  Es- 
say'of  Bishop  White,  andof  the  *  Reply' 
to  it  by  J.  E.  All  the  matter  of  this 
Theological  Review,  except  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  reviewed,  is  to  be 
original. 

"  BOB  ROT." 

The  literary  worid  is  looking  with 
great  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  this 
novel.  The  hero  of  it  is  Robert  Rov 
Macgregor,  so  celebrated  in  Scottish 
song  and  story.  The  tale  will  no  doubt 
be  located  among  the  wild  scenes  of 
Loch  Lomond,  where  Rob  Roy's  cave 
and  his  haunts  are  still  pointed  out 
The  author  of  these  novels  still  remains 
unavowed,  tiunigh  the  goieral  belief 
has  fixed  upon  Walter  Scott.  He  has 
certainly  been  among  the  scenery  of 
Loch  Lomond  early  last  summer.  The 
veiT  anticipation  of  the  novel  we  are 
told  has  drawn  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers to  the  scenes  of  Bob  Roy's  ex- 
ploits. So  great  is  the  demand  for  the 
extraordinary  productions  of  this  author 
that  we  are  told  ten  thousand  copies  of 
Rob  Roy  are  printing.    Ed,  Analectic. 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  KEMBLE,  AT  THE  EDmBU&GH  THEATRE. 

wmiTTtll  Br  WALTUt  SCOTT. 

As  the  war-worn  honej  at  ^  tnuapot's  tosod. 

Erects  his  mane,  and  iMighs,  and  pawa  tko  grouBd— 

DiadaiBs  the  ease  his  geoeroos  lord  assigns, 

And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  lines» 

So  I,  your  plandits  ringing  OB  mine  ear. 

Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  oor  parting  near; 

To  think  my  scenic  hour  ibreFer  past, 

And  that  those  valued  plaudits  are  mj  last- 
But  years  steal  on,  and  higher  duties  crave 

Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  grave; 

That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  capital, 

I  may  adjust  mj  mantle  ere  I  hSL 

My  life's  brief  act  in  public  service  flofwn, 

The  last,  the  closing  scene  must  be  my  own.^ 

Here,  then,  adieu!  while  yet  some  well-graced  parts 
May  fix  an  ancient  favourite  in  your  hearts; 
Not  quite  to^  fingotten,  even  when 
You  K>ok  on  better  actors — ^younger  men: 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mme  forget' 
Ob,  how  foigetl — -how  oft  I  hither  came> 
In  anxious  hape^  how  oft  retuAd  with  fkme; 
How  oft  around  your  circle  this.^  -eak  hand 
Has  waved  immortal  Shakspeare's  magic  wand, 
Till  the  fun  burst  of  inspiration  came. 
And  I  have  feh  and  vou  nave  fann*d  the  flame! 
By  Mem'ry  treasured,  while  her  reijpi  endures, 
These  houis  must  live-«end  all  their  charms  are  yours. 

O  &vour'd  land!  renown'd  for  arts  and  arms. 
For  manly  talent  and  fiir  female  charms, 
Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  tiie  sinking  line. 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine! 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is  rung, 
When  ev'n  your  praise  ftJls  &ulterinff  from  ny  tongue, 
And  an  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can  t^ 
Is— fHends  and  patrons,  hail,  and  fam  you  well! 

The  above  Address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Kemble  with  great  eiiect,  under 
frequent  interruptions  from  the  feelings  of  the  audience;  and  loud  appUuse  ctoh 
tinned  after  the  exit  of  tWs  long  admtted  actor. 
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